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BELGRAVIA 

JANUARY,     1899. 


The  Reverend  Julian  St.  John  laid  down  his  pen,  and 
arose  with  a  courteous  bow  to  greet  the  lady  who  had 
requested  a  few  minutes  of  his  valuaUe  time.  He  was 
a  tall  man,  rather  stout,  with  fair  thiiwiair,  a  somewhat 
florid  complexion,  and  a  general  appearance  of  well- 
being. 

**  Mrs.  Sullivan,  I  believe  i^"  he  queried,  with  a  glance 
at  the  scrap  of  pasteboard  on  his  writing  table,  followed 
by  a  smile  that  was  a  fine  blending  of  encouragement 
and  self-depreciation. 

"  Yes.  And  you  are  Mr.  St.  John,  are  you  not  ?" 
taking  the  chair  the  Vicar  proffered  her. 

He  bowed,  and  looked  with  interest  at  the  face  turned 
towards  him  so  eagerly — a  calm  face,  with  earnest  gray 
eyes,  a  somewhat  large  though  kindly  mouth,  and  a 
determined  chin.  Mary  Sullivan  was  forty  years  of 
age,  and  her  brown  hair  was  thickly  streaked  with  white, 
yet  she  had,  probably,  not  been  so  beautiful  in  her  youth 
as  she  now  was  in  her  comely  middle  age. 

The  Vicar  was  accustomed  to  visitors  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions.  They  came  on  different  missions  ;  some  to 
seek  his  ghostly  counsel,  or  to  ask  of  him  assistance  in 
philanthropic  work,  for  he  was  well-known  for  his 
benevolence.  Students  came  to  talk  over  deep  and 
learned    subjects,   and   women   came — weak  women — 
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2         THE  FAILURE  OF  PENELOPE  PRICE. 

whispering  their  faltering  confessions  of  sins,  and 
receiving  from  him  encouragement,  and  assurance  of 
forgiveness  from  on  high. 

Mr.  St.  John  looked  at  his  visitor  with  well-concealed 
curiosity.  Evidently,  though  plainly  dressed,  she  was 
not  poor  ;  and  as  he  met  the  fearless  gaze  of  her  eyes 
he  doubted  if  she  had  come  to  him  for  advice  of  any  kind. 

*^Of  course,  my  name  tells  you  nothing,"  she  said, 
'*  for  I  am  a  stranger  to  this  town.  I  have  come  to  you 
for  assistance  because  you  are,  I  understand,  the  Vicar, 
and  therefore — " 

"  And  therefore  it  is  my  duty  to  render  assistance,  or 
counsel,  to  whoever  requires  either,"  put  in  Mr.  St. 
John,  suavely. 

**  Just  so !"  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 

**  My  time  is  much  occupied,  but  I  am  always  ready 
to  lend  a  ready  ear  to — " 

**  Oh,  I  will  not  detain  you  long.  Briefly,  I  am  in 
search  of  a  very'llear  friend  of  mine — Miss  Penelope 
Price." 

Over  the  clergyman's  plump,  clean-shaven  face  there 
flickered  a  look,  half  of  uneasiness,  half  of  astonish- 
ment, and  his  complexion  paled  slightly. 

"  You  know  her  ?"  queried  Mrs.  Sullivan,  eagerly. 

''  I— er— I— yes  !" 

'*  Then  will  you  please  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  her 
address  ?" 

*'  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  what  it  is,"  was  the 
prompt  answer. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  looked  grievously  disappointed.  She 
glanced  dubiously  at  the  Vicar,  and  after  a  moment's 
perceptible  hesitation,  drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket 
and  handed  it  to  him. 

*'  I  thought  it  possible,  nay  probable,  that  you  would 
be  able  to  give  me  news  of  my  old  friend.  That  letter 
was  written  two  months  ago,  as  you  will  perceive  from 
the  date  ;  but  I  was  away  from  home  when  it  arrived, 
and  through  gross  carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  servant 
it  was  mislaid  until  yesterday.  I  came  away  at  once  to 
help  my  friend,  only  to  find  she  had  left  that  address, 
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THE   FAILURE   OF  PENELOPE  PRICE.        3 

and  now  I  cannot  ascertain  where  she  has  gone." 

The  Vicar  read  the  letter  through  carefully  twice, 
whilst  Mrs.  Sullivan  watched  him  somewhat  impatiently. 
"It  is  with  an  effort  I  pen  these  lines  to  you  after  a 
silence  of  twenty  years,"  ran  the  words  in  a  handwriting 
that  was  singularly  familiar  to  him  who  read.  **  Will  you 
remember  me,  I  wonder,  your  once  dearly  loved  school- 
fellow ?  If  so,  if  your  heart  is  as  unspoiled  by  the  world 
as  something  tells  me  it  is,  then  let  the  memory  of  those 
old  days  plead  as  the  only  excuse  for  troubling  you  now. 
I  have  heard  how  *  Mary  Sullivan '  is  esteemed  as 
a  clever  authoress,  and  how  fortune  has  smiled  upon  her. 
I  have  read  your  books,  but  they  tell  me  little  of  your 
real  self,  except  that  you  are  a  good  woman,  and  know 
something  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  life.  In  the  past 
twenty  years  you  have  lived,  and  I — what  have  I  done  ? 
Kept  a  little  school  and  stagnated,  and  grown  old,  and 
worn  out  before  my  time.  Now  the  school  is  gone,  I 
have  not  one  pupil  left.  There  is  a  High  School  in  the 
town,  where  education  is  to  be  obtained  at  little  cost, 
and  my  mode  of  teaching  is  like  myself,  old-fashioned, 
and  of  not  much  account.  At  the  present  time  I  am  in 
want  of  the  necssaries  of  life,  and  as  a  last  hope,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  I  am  asking  you  for  help — monetary  help. 
There  !  I  have  written  it  at  last,  all  my  pride  is  gone, 
actually  starved  out !  For  the  sake  of  our  old  love  for 
each  other,  help  her  who  was  once  your  friend, 

Penelope  Price." 

'*  Well  ?"  Mrs.  Sullivan  enquired,  as  the  Vicar  returned 
the  letter  to  her  keeping. 

*'  I  was  not  aware  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  one 
whose  books  have  given  me  many  a  pleasant  hour," 
Mr.  St.  John  was  commencing,  but  Mrs*  Sullivan  stopped 
him  with  a  little  impatient,  imperative  gesture. 

''Oh  !  never  mind  that.  The  question  is,  how  am  I 
to  find  my  friend  ?  Poor  Pen. !  We  used  to  correspond 
regularly,  but  somehow  after  a  while  our  letters  grew 
shorter,  and  with  greater  intervals  between  each,  till  at 
last  they  ceased  altogether.  I  really  do  not  know  which 
of  us  wrote  last.      She  was  engaged  to  be  married,  I 

I* 
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4         THE  FAILURE  OF  PENELOPE  PRICE. 

remember,  but  it  seems  the  match  did  not  take  place. 
Oh  !  how  dreadful  to  think  of  her  being  so  wretchedly 
poor  !  How  things  change !  In  the  old  days  it  was  she 
who  was  rich,  and  now — Oh  !  what  must  she  think  of 
me  for  not  answering  her  letter  ? " 

**  Ah  !  poor  thing  ! ''  The  Vicar  exclaimed  in  sympa- 
thetic tones.  '*I  was  aware  shp  used  to  keep  a  little 
school,  but  latterly  I  have  lost  sight  of  her.  She  was 
of  a — er — retiring  disposition." 

"  Poor  people  generally  are,  /  know  !  For  ten  years 
I  fought  my  way  in  the  world  unassisted,  and  I  know  from 
experience  how  easily  poor  people  drop  out  of  life — ^that 
is,  poor  gentle  folk.  They  don*t  go  about  asking  for  alms, 
they  don't  tell  they  are  not  properly  fed.  You  don't  send 
district  visitors  around  to  look  upon  the  working  gentle- 
women who  are  out  of  work,  do  you  ?  No,  I  thought 
not !  Half  the  worst  cases  of  poverty  never  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  clergy  at  all !  " 

'*That  is  very  true,  no  doubt,"  Mr.  St.  John  agreed. 
"  I  am  sorry  I    cannot  help  you  about  this  matter/' 

"  So  am  I.  I  must  seek  out  my  friend  somehow.  Many 
thanks  for  seeing  me,  for  I  know  you  were  busy,  I  will 
not  detain  you  any  longer." 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  helped  you  ;  and,  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
if  I  can  do  anything,  if  Miss  Price  wants — " 

"  Oh,  thank  you.  I  know  you  mean  to  be  kind^ 
but  let  me  once  find  Penelope  and  she  shall  want  for 
nothing.  She  will  not  mind  taking  from  me — such  an 
old  friend."  Mrs.  Sullivan  hurried  away,  haunted  by 
the  look  on  the  clergyman's  face — a  look  of  uneasiness,, 
almost  of  regret.  She  wondered  what  it  meant,  but  soon 
forgot  the  Vicar  in  her  anxiety  to  find  her  friend. 

Her  next  visit  was  to  the  post  office.  One  of  the 
clerks  chanced  to  know  where  Miss  Price  had  gone* 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  as  the  short  September  day  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  Mrs.  Sullivan  stood  ringing  the  door 
bell  of  the  dingy  house  in  which  Miss  Penelope  Price 
lodged.  A  slatternly  woman  appeared,  and  showed  her 
upstairs,  and  pointing  to  a  closed  door  silently  with- 
drew. 
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Mrs.  Sullivan  hesitated  a  moment,  then  gave  a  gentle 
knock,  whereupon  a  feeble  voice  said,  "Come  in."  She 
obeyed,  and  found  herself  in  a  plainly  furnished  room, 
scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  but  evidently  to  an  experi- 
enced eye  poverty-stricken.  A  small,  thin  woman  was 
seated  at  the  window,  trying  to  work  by  the  fading  light. 
She  arose  as  her  visitor  entered,  and  bowed  courteously, 
but  with  evident  timidity. 

"  You  wish  to  see  me.  Madam  ? "  she  said,  and  her 
voice  sounded  weak.  "  Perhaps  you  want  some  needle- 
work done?"  The  tears  rose  to  Mary  Sullivan's  eyes, 
as  she  noticed  the  anxious  tones,  full  of  uncertainty  and 
doubt. 

"  Pen  !    Oh,  Pen  !  Don't  you  know  me  ? " 

"  Can  it  be  ?  Mary  !  " 

In  another  minute  the  old  friends  were  weeping  in 
each  other's  arms,  but  presently  both  grew  calmer,  and 
they  sat  down  side  by  side.  It  was  Mary  Sullivan  who 
broke  the  silence. 

'*  I  never  got  your  letter  till  yesterday,"  she  explained, 
'*  it  was  mislaid.  Why  did  you  not  write  before,  Pen  ? 
Oh  !  you  should  not  have  kept  silence  so  long.  Never 
mind,  I  will  not  scold  you  now.  Get  your  walking 
things  at  once,  and  come  and  have  tea  with  me  at  the 
hotel." 

Mechanically  Penelope  arose,  and  with  trembling 
hands  donned  cloak  and  bonnet,  then  she  followed  her 
companion  down  stairs,  and  out  into  the  street.  They 
spoke  but  few  words  till  the  hotel  was  reached.  There, 
in  the  private  sitting  room  Mrs.  Sullivan  had  engaged, 
afte'r  what  seemed  to  Penelope  a  most  luxurious  meal, 
they  settled  down  to  talk. 

"  I  love  a  fire,"  said  Mary,  as  she  poked  the  embers 
into  a  blaze,  ^*  and  these  autumn  evenings  are  chilly. 
Now,  my  dear,  let  us  have  one  of  our  old  chats.  First 
of  all  I  will  tell  you  about  myself,  and  the  fight  I  have 
had  with  Dame  Fortune.  I  defied  her,  and  she  deigned 
to  shower  on  me  a  few  of  her  favours.  First  she  gave 
me  the  approval  of  the  public,  and  allotted  to  my  share 
some  hard-earned  gold.     Ah,  well,  you  know  I'm  a  bit 
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of  a  Bohemian  at  heart,  Pen.  The  old  days  of  pinching 
and  scheming  were  pleasant  enough  when  I  was  a  girl 
with  no  fears  for  the  future,  just  earning  enough  to  jog 
along  somehow.  But  now  there's  Dick — Ah,  Pen  !  you 
must  know  my  husband  !  " 

*'  Is  he  all  you  used  to  say  your  husband  should  be, 
Mary  ? '' 

Mrs.  Sullivan  laughed  softly,  and  shook  her  head. 
"What  was  my  husband  to  be  like.  Pen  ?  Handsome,  of 
course,  and  clever,  I  suppose — a  girl's  ideal.  Now  for 
the  reality.  Dick's  best  and  most  partial  friend  could 
not  call  him  handsome  ;  and  he's  not  clever  as  the 
world  counts  cleverness,  but  he's  just  the  most  lovable 
of  men — to  me."  She  laughed  again,  then  suddenly  grew 
grave,  whilst  her  voice  softened  as  she  continued  :  "'  God 
has  been  good  to  me,  but  I  have  had  my  share  of 
trouble  too.  All  my  children  died  about  the  same  age, 
two  boys  and  a  girl ;  when  they  had  lived  long  enough  to 
smile  into  my  face,  and  know  I  loved  them,  they — went." 

^*Poor  Mary?" 

"  So  you  see  sorrow  and  I  have  met  face  to  face.  Now 
I  want  to  talk  of  yourself,  only  please  remember  I've 
known  what  it  is  to  be  poor,  and  I'm  not  the  woman  to 
forget.  That's  why  I  came  to  you  as  soon  as  ever  I 
could  after  reading  your  letter.  I  saw  how  badly  you 
wanted  help,  and  so  here  I  am,  to  give  you  whatever  aid 
you  require.", 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  how^  good,  how^  kind  vou 
are  !  "        * 

"  No,  indeed.  Am  I  not  a  thorough  woman  of  the 
w^orld,  who  has  had  her  ups  and  downs,  and  who  knbws 
what  life  is,  with  all  its  queer  twistings  and  turnings  ? 
Why,  twenty  years  ago  you  were  considered  an  heiress, 
Penelope.     Was  it  only  fairy  gold  after  all  ?  " 

"  Did  you  never  hear  of  my  father's  bankruptcy,  Mary  ? 
No  ?  Well,  everything  went — money,  home,  friends, 
even  honour,  for  poor  father  had  not  been  quite  straight 
about  things.  He  did  not  live  long  after  the  crash,  and 
when  he  died*  there  w^as  nothing  for  me,  so  I  commenced 
a  school  and  for  some  time  did  fairly  well,  but  now-    I 
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have  not  a  single  pupil,  and  the  little  money  I  managed 
to  save  is  all  spent." 

**  Never  mind,  Pen.  You  shall  come  home  with  me 
for  a  long  visit,  and  we  shall  see  what  can  be  done.  At 
present  you  are  not  well,  that  I  can  plainly  see,  and  you 
must  not  be  worried." 

"  You  are  your  old  generous  self,  Mary,  and  yet  you 
call  yourself  a  woman  of  the  world." 

"  And  so  indeed  I  am.  If  I  did  not  know  the  world 
and  its  tricky  ways  I  should  not  be  here  now.  One  thing 
I  must  ask  you — forgive  me,  dear,  if  the  question  gives 
you  pain.  Surely  in  the  old  d^ys  there  was  someone  to 
whom  you  were  engaged  to  be  married  ?  " 

A  flush  rose  to  the  old  maid's  face,  her  lips  quivered, 
and  she  twisted  her  fingers  nervously  together. 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes.  But  he  was  a  clergyman,  and  I  told 
you  there  was  disgrace  to  be  faced  and  lived  down." 

**  So  he  deserted  you  ? " 

"  No,  I  released  him  from  his  engagement.  He  was 
sorry,  but  you  see  it  would  never  have  done — it  would 
have  spoilt  his  career." 

*'  Has  his  career  been  a  brilliant  one  ?  "  in  sarcastic 
accents. 

"  He  used  to  be  a  curate  here,  now  he  is  the  Vicar — it 
is  a  rich  living.  He  is  much  respected  in  the  parish,  and 
is  very  popular.  He  is  married,  and  his  wife  brought 
him  a  large  fortune.     Yes,  he  has  done  well." 

Mrs.  Sullivan  was  silent,  understanding  now  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Vicar's  uneasy  countenance.  She  glanced 
compassionately  at  her  companion's  face,  which  in  spite 
of  the  flushed  cheeks  looked  pinched  and  old.  It  was 
the  face  of  a  woman  who  had  lived  a  narrow  existence 
of  carking  care,  who  had  eaten  out  her  heart  in  secret, 
and  had  never  complained.  She  saw  the  thin,  gray  hair, 
that  had  once  been  a  rich  nut-brown,  andthe  weary  lines 
around  the  faded  blue  eyes. 

**  It  was  noble  of  you  to  remain  here,  Penelope,  and 
face  matters  so  bravely.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have 
stood  it." 

"  But  what  else  could  I  have  done  ?    Here  the  people 
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knew  me,  and  some  were  sorry,  whilst  even  he  when  we 
met  was  always  kind.     I  ought  not  to  complain,  but — 

but — r 

Penelope  broke  down  and  wept  bitterly.  Mary  sat  by 
in  silence  till  the  sobs  grew  less  violent,  then  she  began 
to  talk  of  her  own  past  history,  and  presently  the  poor 
soul  whose  life  had  been  one  of  failure  forgot  some  of 
her  troubles  in  listening  to  the  experiences  of  her  friend. 

Penelope  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  her  eyes  resting 
on  the  kind  face  opposite  to  her,  and  by  and  by  she 
stretched  out  her  frail  hand  to  feel  it  taken  in  a  strong, 
firm  grasp. 

"Oh,  Mary,  I  had  no  idea  you  had  worked  so  hard  !  *' 

"  Did  you  think  success  came  to  me  at  once,  Pen  ? 
Why,  I  struggled  in  the  depths  of  poverty  for  ten  years, 
working  hard  and  earning  little  in  return.  Then  the 
tide  turned,  and  I  knew  my  work  would  tell  as  work 
mostly  does  in  the  long  run.  It  was  about  that  time 
Love  came  in  to  my  life — I  had  never  thought  it  would 
fall  to  my  share — I  had  prayed  to  be  spared  from  it, 
knowing  how  it  seldom  comes  as  a  blessing  to  a  working 
woman.  But  in  my  case  the  struggle  was  over,  and 
when  I  knew  Dick  loved  me,  I  said  *  Thank  God '." 

'*  Do  you  believe  in  God,  Mary  ?  I  sometimes  doubt 
if  I  do.  Life  is  such  a  muddle — so  unsatisfying.  Do 
you  remember  I  used  to  be  rather  religious  than  other- 
wise, and  now  I  do  not  think  I  should  care  for  heaven 
itself.  Fm  sure  I  do  not  crave  for  eternal  life  ;  I  have 
lost  all  desire  for  immortality.  I  want  to  rest,  to  lie 
down  and  sleep  for  ever  and  ever.  But  what  must  you 
think  of  me  ?  Indeed,  I  know  how  my  character  has 
deteriorated.  Think  !  For  nearly  twenty  years  now  I 
have  lived  alone.  My  father  deceived  me,  my  lover 
failed  me  ;  and  since  then  I  have  had  no  faith  in  God  or 
man.  When  you  did  not  answer  my  letter  I  thought — 
oh  !  forgive  me,  Mary,  I  misjudged  you." 

"  There's  no  friend  like  an  old  friend,"  Mary  replied, 
in  her  full,  rich  tones.  "  I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  to  me, 
Penelope.  To-morrow  you  shall  go  home  with  me,  and 
rest  as  long  as  you  will." 
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But  the  morrow  was  ordered  otherwise  for  Miss 
Penelope  Price.  Mary  SulHvan  rose  early  the  morning 
following,  and  directly  she  had  breakfasted  went  to  her 
friend's  lodgings,  meaning  to  assist  in  packing  her  things. 
To  her  surprise  she  found  a  small  crowd  standing  out- 
side the  entrance  to  the  house. 

^*  How  sudden  ! "  she  heard  a  woman  exclaim,  in 
startled  accents. 

"'  Is  anything  amiss  ? "  she  asked  of  a  girl  who  stood 
by  with  a  baby  in  her  arms- 

**  Someone  found  dead  in  bed,"  was  the  ^answer. 
"  Miss  Penelope  Price,  as  used  to  keep  a  school." 

Mary  Sullivan  enquired  no  further,  and  hastily  entered 
the  house.  All  was  perfectly  still,  but  as  she  reached 
Miss  Penelope's  door  it  opened,  and  the  woman  of  the 
house  came  out,  accompanied  by  a  doctor. 

"What  is  this  I  hear  about  my  friend.  Miss 
Price?" 

"  She  is  dead — has  been  dead  several  hours,"  answered 
the  doctor.  *'  Her  heart  was  badly  diseased  ;  in  fact,  she 
had  consulted  me  about  her  health,  and  knew  her  life 
hung  on  a  thread." 

The  doctor  accompanied  Mary  into  the  death  chamber, 
and  lifted  back  the  sheet  he  had  turned  over  the 
face  that  seemed  to  have  gained  something  of  the  look 
of  girlhood.  There  was  a  faint,  half-wondering,  but 
wholly  happy  smile  around  the  lips,  as  though  the  soul 
had  passed  peacefully  away. 

"  Oh,  Pen  !  Dear  Pen  !  Is  this  the  end  ?  "  breathed 
Mary,  softly  ;  "  Then  I  was  too  late  after  all !  " 

"I  think  she  died  painlessly,"  the  doctor  remarked 
kindly.    '*  Let  that  thought  comfort  you." 

He  paused,  and  they  both  listened  to  the  tones  of  a 
voice  on  the  landing  speaking  to  the  landlady.  Suddenly, 
Mary  Sullivan  sprang  to  the  door,  and  flinging  it  open, 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  the  Vicar.  Mr.  St.  John's 
face  was  pale,  his  lips  quivered,  as  he  gasped  out :  "  I — I 
found  her  address,  and — " 

Mary  grasped  him  firmly  by  the  arm,  and  drawing 
him  into  the  room,  pointed  to  the  dead  woman. 
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'^Are  you  come  to  help  her,  or  to  ask  her  forgive- 
ness ? "  she  queried,  sarcastically.  If  so,  you  are  too 
late,  you  see.  She  was  worn  out,  and  here  in  her  native 
town  there  was  not  one  to  come  to  her  assistance — not 
even  the  man  who  had  professed  to  love  her  in  the  days 
of  her  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  whose  mean,  paltry 
heart  had  shrunk  from  her  poverty  and  sorrow." 

^*  Madam!"  gasped  the  astonished  clergyman,  his 
pale  face  growing  almost  livid,  his  startled,  uneasy  glance 
roving  from  the  landlady  to  the  doctor,  who  had  stood 
listening  in  silent  astonishment. 

**  I  know  you  now,"  Mary  continued,  her  passion  rising, 
"  I  did  not  know  you  yesterday.  Can  you  look  on  that 
dead  face  without  feeling  shame  ?  Do  you  forget  how 
you  left  her  to  struggle  alone  ?  Ah,  men  like  you  have 
short  memories.  All  these  years  you  have  gone  on 
prospering  ;  you  have  wxalth,  position,  wife,  children, 
friends  ;   and  she — good  God  !    It  has  killed  her." 

''  No,  no  !  " 

**  I  say,  yes  !  " 

The  tears  rushed  to  Mary  Sullivan's  eyes,  and  ran 
down  her  cheeks  ;  whilst  the  woman  of  the  house  gave  a 
sympathetic  sniff.  **  She's  wanted  food  before  now,"  the 
latter  declared.  **  I  know  she  has,  though  she  never 
complained,  but  just  sat  stitching  and  stitching  for  dear 
life.     She  was  a  real  lady,  she  was." 

*'  You  hear  !  "  Mary  cried,  with  a  passionate  gesture  of 
anger  and  reproach.  '*  You  did  not  know  perhaps,  or  it 
never  occurred  to  you  to  enquire,  how  she  lived.  If  you 
had  been  alone  in  the  world  do  you  think  Penelope  would 
have  forgotten  yon  ?     Look  at  her  !  " 

No  need  to  bid  him  look.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  face  of  the  dead,  whilst  he  quivered  in  every  limb, 
and  great  beads  of  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead. 

*'  Look  at  her  !  There  lies  the  woman  you  pretended 
to  love — whose  soul  you  killed.  Yes,  you  did,"  as  the 
Vicar  made  a  quick  sign  in  the  negative.  **  I  say,  you 
did.  She  died,  hoping  nothing — believing  nothing. 
You  are  accountable  to  God  for  that  woman's 
soul  !  " 
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Maiy  Sullivan  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot  with 
unrestrained  passion.  The  doctor  approached,  and 
attempted  to  lead  her  from  the  room,  but  she  declined 
to  go.  Her  angry  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  Vicar's 
pallid  countenance  ;  and  he,  alarmed  at  her  words,  guilty 
in  conscience,  winced  beneath  her  steady  gaze. 

**  I  will  go,"  he  said  at  length,' his  voice  faltering,  in 
spite  of  his  strenuous  efforts  to  steady  it.  "  If — if  I  can 
be  of  any  assistance — " 

*'  No.  no  !  Go  !  "  Mary  Sullivan  cried  excitedly. 
'*  Go  !  I  trust  I  may  never  see  you  again  !  I  did  not 
know  it  was  in  me  to  loathe  a  fellow  creature  as  I  loathe 
you." 

The  Vicar  cast  a  last  look  at  Penelope — a  look  hard  to 
understand  ;  then  with  unsteady  steps  he  stole  from  the 
room,  and  downstairs. 

Out  in  the  street  the  people  stared  at  him  strangely, 
for  he  slunk  along  as  one  guilty  of  crime,  turning  his 
pale,  quivering  face  away  from  the  enquiring  looks  of 
his  fellow  men.  He  who  had  probed  the  depths  of 
many  an  aching  heart,  who  had  listened  to  many  a 
penitent's  misdeeds,  and  had  whispered  the  words  of 
absolution  for  sin,  now  felt  that  his  own  soul  was  laid 
bare. 

The  hour  of  his  humiliation  had  come,  and  the  Vicar 
saw  himself  as  in  the  sight  of  God.* 

Eleanora   H.   Stooke. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*^  Why  shouldn't  I  marry  her  ?  " 

**  Marry  her  ;  marry  Jill  Delacroix  ?  You  infernal 
young  idiot !  "  Captain  Blake  did  not  stop  to  choose 
his  words,  but  shot  them  out  with  incredulous  horror  at 
the  fair-haired  boy  who  had  just  spoken.  ^*  Johnnie, 
you  must  be  gone  dotty  to  think  of  such  folly." 

John  Geddis  turned  his  well-tailored  back  upon 
his  cousin,  and  stared  out  of  the  Club  window  into  the 
busy  'street  below  him.  His  youthful  face,  more 
indicative  of  weakness  than  of  strength  of  character, 
settled  into  lines  of  dogged  obstinacy,  and  the  furrow 
between  his  eyes  lengthened  ominously. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  at  last.  "  After  all,  why 
shouldn't  I  ?  I've  known  Jill  for  ages — three  or  four 
months,  at  least — and  I've — well,  I've  made  up  my  mind 
on  the  subject,  so  that's  all  about  it." 

**  Made  up  your  mind,  good  lard  !  Made  up  your 
mind,  you,  you  chicken  !  " 

Billy  Blake  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  with  all 
the  insulting  superiority  that  35  years  can  assume  to  the 
early  twenties. 

The  ^*  chicken "  tried,  very  unsuccessfully,  to  look 
dignified,  even  contemptuous.  Time  had  passed  lightly 
— cruelly  so,  he  thought — over  his  well-brushed  flaxen 
head  ;  no  one  would  have  taken  Johnnie  Geddis  to  be 
out  of  his  teens. 

Everywhere  women  still  made  a  pet  and  plaything  of 
him,  calling  him  to  his  face  *'a  pretty  boy."  In  vain 
did  he  strive  to  look  very  fierce  and  soldierly  in  the 
brilliant  uniform  of  the  Blues,  in  vain  did  he  hint  darkly 
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that  his  life  was  one  of  appalling  dissipation  ;  everyone 
refused  to  take  him  at  all  seriously. 

''  You  forget  I  came  of  age  two  months  ago,"  the  boy 
replied.  ''  If  a  man  doesn't  know  his  own  mind  at 
hventy-one,  when  the  deuce  will  he  ;  that's  all  I  ask  ? 
If  a  man  can't  settle  by  then  whom  he  wishes  to  marry^ 
I'd  like  to  know  when  he  can  ? " 

Captain  Blake  had  some  difficulty  in  suppressing  his 
merriment  sufficiently  to  speak  coherently. 

''  Oh,  of  course,"  he  said,  in  tones  of  mock  apology, 
"  you're  of  age,  and  you've  a  place  and  a  fortune  which 
your  old  aunt — who  had  less  wits  than  most  women  — 
left  you  to  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  when  you  were 
twenty-one.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Johnnie,  Tm  sure,  but 
surely,  if  in  his  sane  senses,  even  '  a  man  of  your  age  ' 
would  not  dream  of  marrying  Jill  ?" 

''  Be  so  good  as  to  talk 'more  respectfully  of  the  lady 
in  question,"  John  Geddis  interrupted,  the  pink  and 
white  of  his  face  deepening  suddenly  with  angry  colour. 

**  Go,  be  hanged,"  almost  roared  his  cousin.  **  It's  the 
truth,  and  you  know  it ;  Jill — I  say  again — Tight-rope 
Jill." 

*'  Aerial  equilibrist,"  corrected  the  boy,  the  annoyance 
he  felt  sharpening  his  usually  quiet  voice. 

His  cousin  glared  at  him,  and  grew  rather  red  in  his 
turn,  eventually  again  bursting  into  uproarious  laughter • 

*'  Johnnie,  Johnnie,"  he  cried,  ''  you'll  be  the  death  of 
me  !  You  fairly  had  me  then,  but  do  drop  your  bally 
humbug.  I'll  admit  you  pulled  my  leg  completely.  For 
a  moment  I  really  thought  you  meant  it — that  you  meant 
marrying  Tight-rope  Jill,  the  girl  who  is  famous  for  the 
worst  language,  the  shapeliest  legs,  and  the  least  character 
of  any —  " 

*'  Hold  your  tongue,  man — she's  my  wife.  We  were 
married  last  month  !  " 

Billy  Blake  collapsed  into  a  deep  seated  armchair. 
His  half-open  mouth  shut  with  a  snap,  and  for*  a  few 
brief  seconds  there  was  complete  silence.  The  two 
cousins  were  the  only  occupants  of  the  reading  room  that 
morning. 
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''  Do  you  mean  it  ?  Is  it  fact  ? "  Captain  Blake  asked 
presently,  his  voice  sinking  into  a  tragic  whisper. 

The  boy  nodded,  then,  with  a  brave  assumption  of 
being  at  his  ease,  whistled  a  few  bars  of  a  comic  song, 
but  his  musical  efforts  ended  dismally,  for  his  upper  lip 
was  tremulous,  and  his  breath  was  coming  in  quick 
gasps.  When  he  could  steady  his  voice  he  said  half 
defiantly  : 

*^  Yes,  we  were  married  a  month  ago  at  a  registry 
office  near  Euston.  I  got  first  leave,  and  we've  been 
abroad  since  then.     We  only  crossed  yesterday." 

The  faint  rumble  of  the  outside  world  echoed  through 
the  room,  neither  man  caring  to  be  the  first  to  break  the 
oppressive  silence  that  again  ensued,  though  both  felt  it 
was  heavy  wuth  unspoken  words. 

''  Have  you  told  your  people  yet  ? "  asked  Captain 
Blake  at  last.  ^^'11  be  curicrus  to  know  what  Lady 
Garth  says  to  the  daughter-in-law  you  have  given  her." 

John  Geddis  coughed,  and  drummed  nervously  on  the 
window  pane. 

'^  I  thought  perhaps  you'd — ^break  it — tell  them  I 
mean.  They  thought  I  was  abroad — to — to — talk  French 
all  this  last  month." 

**  To  talk  French — to  Jill — oh,  you  infatuated  young 
ass  !  What  on  earth  your  poor  old  father  will  say  I 
can't  think.  He,  Lord  Garth,  one  of  the  proudest  men 
I  know,  asked  to  receive  Tight-rope  Jill  !  Oh,  lard  ! 
He'll  never  forgive  you,  and  I'm  sure  he'll  think  I  was  to 
blame  for  not  looking  after  you  better." 

''  I  don't  see  what  you  have  to  do  with  it,"  the  boy 
replied  stiffly,  striving  to  appear  unconcerned.  ''  When 
a  feller's  in  the  Blues,  he's  not  generally  supposed  to  need 
much  *  looking  after.'  I've  the  right  .to  please  myself,  I 
presume,  when  all's  said  and  done  !  " 

^^And  then  your  regiment,"  groaned  Captain  Blake. 
^*  You  can't  stop  on  in  it,  with  Jill — with — I  mean, 
married." 

**  I  sent  in  my  papers  to-day."  Johnnie  Geddis  once 
more  had  recourse  to  beating  a  devil's  tattoo  on  the  glass. 
His  eyes  were  suspiciously  moist  now,  and  soon  he  was 
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obliged  to  fumble  blindly  for  his  handkerchief.  It  was 
a  bitter  blow — the  lad  haied  to  leave  the  regiment  he  had 
entered  with  so  much  pride  the  year  before,  and  the 
prospective  parting  with  his  friends  was  not  softened  by 
the  knowledge  that  everyone's  comment  on  the  reason 
that  necessitated  his  turning  his  back  on  an  army  career 
would  be  the  same. 

Yet  a  month  or  two  ago  this  marriage  had  seemed 
such  an  easy  thing  to  accomplish — in  fact,  the  only 
thing  he  could  do.  He  mentally  reviewed  the  last  few 
weeks,  remembering  how  he  had  first  been  attracted  to 
the  sprightly  tight-rope  dancer,  next  his  insane  jealousy 
of  a  Hebrew  financier  who  was  always  hovering  round 
the  girl  behind  the  scenes  at  the  Music  Hall  where  she 
appeared,  and  lastly  how  he  had  sickened  when  he 
heard  the  story  of  her  life. 

Jill  had  been  honesty  itself  about  her  past — from  the 
day  she  first  saw^  the  light  in  the  Mile  End  Road,  where 
her  immediate  progenitors  had  kept  a  fried  fish  shop, 
until  the  hour  when  her  career  reached  its  climax,  and 
she  proudly  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  *^The  Halls,'* 
she  had  laid  bare  before  his  marvelling  eyes  every  detail, 
with  a  brutal  frankness  that  had  burnt  like  caustic  into 
the  soul  of  the  highly-strung  sensitive  lad.  It  was  all  so 
pitiful,  so  sordid,  so  inevitable — its  end  so  easy  to  foresee/ 
A  few  more  years  and — Johnnie  shuddered,  his  imagin- 
ation tortured  him  with  pictures  of  the  woman's  further 
downfall.  Already  the  black-haired  Jew,  urged  on 
doubtless  by  Ins  evident  subjugation,  was  making 
dishonourable  advances  more  plainly.  Then — it  seemed 
to  the  boy  an  inspiration  from  above — there  came  into 
his  mind  the  wonderful  idea  that  he — ^Johnnie  Geddis — 
should  rescue  this  woman,  he  would  be  her  saviour,  he 
could  work  out  her  social  and  moral  regeneration,  that 
he  alone  was  the  one  who  might  uplift  her,  not  be  a 
fresh  drag  to  sink  her  deeper  into  the  mire.  This 
mental  picture  of  himself  in  so  noble  and  heroic,  so 
self-sacrificing,  a  character  clinched  the  matter,  and 
threw  such  a  halo  of  romance  aroimd  his  folly — yes,  he 
knew  now  it  was  folly,  suicidal  folly — that  he  had  passed 
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the  few  days  before  his  marriage  could  be  arranged  in 
an  introspective  dream,  the  chivalrous,  high-minded 
beauty  of  his  own  ideas  enveloping  and  hiding  the  very 
obvious  drawbacks  that.othen\'^ise  must  have  made  him 
pause  before  it  was  too  late. 

Now  the  passing  wheels  outside  kept  murmuring  in 
Johnnie's  ears  the  words  '*  too  late."  The  same  words 
were  plainly  written  on  his  cousin's  troubled  countenance, 
but  more  powerfully  than  all  did  the  recollection  of  his 
one  month  of  matrimony  press  in  on  his  own  aching  brain 
the  bitter  knowledge  that  his  eyes  were  opened — too  late. 

Even  now,  when  illusion  had  vanished,  he  was  bound 
to  admit  that  he,  and  he  alone,  had  been  responsible. 
His  cousin  might  think,  and  the  world  doubtless  would 
say,  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  wicked,  designing 
woman — wicked  Jill  might  have  been  ;  designing,  in  the 
matter  of  his  marriage,  she  had  not  proved  herself. 
From  the  first  he  had  wondered  why  she  did  not  seem 
to  regard  his  plan  very  enthusiastically.  Indeed,  she 
wept  noisily  when,  filled  himself  with  quixotic  ardour, 
he  unfolded  it  in  flowery  language  before  her  rather 
frightened  eyes.  She  immediately  began  to  raise 
objections,  and  declared  herself  unworthy  to  wed  such 
a  hero,  or,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  Such  a  slap-up  brick.'' 
Of  course,  these  sentiments  were  very  proper,  but  when 
she  went  on  to  urge  him  most  strongly  to  reconsider 
his  offer,  on  the  plea  that  his  parents  and  everyone  else 
would  regard  her  acceptance  of  him  in  the  light  of 
**  kidnapping,"  Johnnie  got  quite  angry,  and  all  the  latent 
obstinacy  of  an  only  child  who  has  never  been  thwarted 
rose  in  revolt.  He  bitterly  accused  Jill  of  *^not  loving 
him."  At  this  fell  accusation  fresh  tears  resulted,  for 
the  woman  worshipped  the  very  ground  the  boy's  way- 
ward feet  trod  on  ;  and,  throwing  to  the  winds  her  fear 
of  spoiling  his  life,  which  was  born  of  the  one  great  and 
unselfish  passion  her  heart  had  ever  known,  Jill  allowed 
herself  to  be  swept  into  matrimony  by  the  whirlwind  of 
his  impetuous  self-will. 

Yes,  he  saw  now,  too  late,  what  shipwreck  he  had 
made  of  his  own  life,  how  cruel  the  rocks  whereon  his 
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folly  had  landed  him.  He  felt  the  buffeting  of  the 
breakers  round  his  head,  and  longed — oh,  how  earnestly, 
to  turn  for  consolation  to  his  mother — who  was  still 
ignorant  of  the  blow  he  had  dealt  her  !  He  would  have 
given  anything  to  go  like  the  repentant  prodigal  to  his 
father — ^weeping  out  the  words,  '*  Father,  I  have  sinned,'" 
but  in  this  case  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  his  sin 
had  to  be  taken  into  consideration — his  wife. 

Johnnie  pulled  himself  together  with  swift  recollection. 
What  business  had  he  to  let  this  madness  of  regret 
sweep  over  him  !  Why  should  he  feel  such  sorrow  at 
sending  in  his  papers  ?  Yes,  that  was  what  made  him 
so  weak.  An  every  day  matter  in  all  regiments,  the 
result,  maybe,  of  backing  a  loser,  or  trying  a  flutter  on 
'Change.  He  must  show  himself  a  man  !  He  had 
chosen  his  line  of  life,  and  was  content  with  it,  so  why 
think  and  act  like  a  puling  boy  who  had  made  a  fool  of 
himself  and  knew  it.  John  Geddis  sighed  unconsciously, 
and  blew  his  nose  very  hard. 

"  Have  you  any  plans  for  the  future  ?  "  Captain  Blake's 
voice,  harsh  and  sarcastic,  broke  in  upon  his  troubled 
thoughts.  ''  Have  you  decided  where  you  and  Mrs. 
Geddis — I  beg  her  pardon,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Geddis 
— are  going  to  reside  ?  I  presume  you  will  not  transport 
her  at  once  to  Garth  Towers,  and  seek  parental  blessing, 
and  forgiveness  ?  No.  I  did  not  think  you  would  I 
Then  do  you  propose  taking  up  your  abode  at  your  own 
place  in  Starchshire,  and  there  enacting  the  r6le  of 
Squire  and  Lady  Bountiful  ?  You  do  ?  Well,  all  I  can 
say  is,  I  pity  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  sincerely 
pity  you.  Do  you  think  that  the  whole  of  Starchshire — 
the  most  clannish,  gossiping,  and  exclusive  county  in 
England,  by  the  way — won't  know  every  incident  in  your 
wife's  very  varied  career  by  heart  in  a  week,  if  they 
haven't  it  all  at  their  finger-tips  already  ?  Do  you 
imagine,  or  vainly  hope,  they  will  ever  swallow  her  or 
receive  her  ?  Do  you  think  our  mutual  cousins,  the 
Greys,  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  you  and  your  wife  as 
their  near  neighbours  ?  Johnnie,  you've  been  m;-d — 
good  lard,  how  mad — in  this  marriage  ;    don't  crown 
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the    whole    thing    now    by    further    fool's    work." 

^*  What  would  vou  advise  me  to  do,  Billv  ?  "  All  the 
bombastic  tones  had  left  the  boy's  voice.  It  rang  out 
helplessly  youthful,  breaking  with  more  than  a  suspicion 
of  tears  in  it. 

Captain  Blake  responded  at  once  to  the  appealing  note, 
and  his  own  became  softened.  He  got  up,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  the  younger  man's  arm,  spoke  in  low,  earnest 
tones  for  a  few  minutes,  emphasising  his  words  every 
now  and  then  with  expressive  gestures. 

His  listener's  countenance  changed  from  moment  to 
moment,  regret  and  longing,  anger  and  relief  replacing 
each  other  in  his  mobile  features.  But  gradually  a  dull 
despair  came  over  his  face,  and  the  boyish  eager  eyes 
grew  shamed,  and  were  fixed  furtively  on  the  carpet 
beneath  his  feet.  His  cousin  seemed  to  redouble  his 
arguments,  and  to  press  home  with  all  his  might  the 
advice  which  was  so  evidently  unpalatable. 

With  the  quick  perception  of  a  sharp-witted  man  of 
the  world,  Billy  Blake  had  grasped  at  once  the  only 
chance  remaining  of  extricating  his  cousin  from  the 
dilemma  into  which  he  had  voluntarily  stepped,  and 
now,  with  all  the  forcible  words  he  could  muster,  he  laid 
bare  the  plot  that  was  to  spell  freedom. 

It  was  not  a  pretty  plan,  or  one  to  which  a  man  would 
look  back,  say,  on  a  death-bed,  with  any  feeling  but 
loathing. 

Its  outlines  were  these  :  Johnnie  was  to  disappear, 
*'  shoot  lions  in  Africa,  or  what  iiot,"  and  leave  his  wife 
with  a  ^*  mere  pittance"  for  her  support.  He  was  to 
*^  strictly  forbid  "  her  to  resume  her  professional  career, 
and  order  her,  under  pain  of  his  just  wrath  and  dis- 
pleasure, also  under  threat  of  stoppage  of  the  small 
allowance  he  would  promise  her,  not  to  see  any  of  her 
former  friends  and  acquaintances. 

**  If  I  know  anything  of  women,"  Captain  Blake  added, 
'*  that  will  put  her  back  up  ;  then — well — we  will  have  a 
smart  detective  shadowing  her,  and  I'll  bet  you  a  monkey 
it  won't  be  two  months  before  you  will  be  able  to  put 
her  into  the  Divorce  Court." 
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It  was  a  well  conceived  scheme,  beautiful  in  its 
simplicity.  Its  author  waxed  yet  more  eloquent  in  its 
defence,  when  he  noted  that  the  gathering  clouds  on 
Johnnie's  brow  still  looked  lowering. 

*'  My  dear  boy,  don't  frown.  Now,  do  for  once  drop 
your  own  asinine  notions — which,  you  must  admit, 
have  landed  you  nicely — and  listen  to  good,  sound, 
common  sense.  Even  if  it  does  look  rather  shady  on 
the  face  of  it,  consider  the  circumstances  !  You've  been 
entrapped  by — by  a — well,  after  all,  her  past  don't  count 
— but  by  a  low-bred  woman,  a  good  ten  years  your 
senior.  No,  don't  talk  until  I've  done — into  a  marriage 
that  means  your  social  ruin.  You  hjow  she  never  can 
go  down,  not  if  she  had  a  spotless  record  to  back  her. 
You  know  her  manners,  her  accent,  her  h'lessness,  her 
vulgarity  cant  be  hidden." 

Johnnie  winced  visibly  at  each  word,  and  controlled 
himself  with  an  effort. 

**  You  may  teach  her  to  dress  decently,  leave  her  hair 
and  face  alone,  but  you'll  never,  never  make  her  anything 
but  an  impossibility  !  Is  that  the  mother  you  have 
chosen  for  the  future  Lord  Garth  ?  The  mess  you're  in 
is  bad  enough  now,  but  it  will  be  ten  times  worse  when 
children  come.  However,  I  firmly  believe  you  will  be 
able  to  get  out  of  it,  if  you'll  only  do  what  I  tell  you,  and 
have  patience." 

Johnnie  answered  nothing,  and  his  cousin  continued — 

"  A  woman  of  her  class  cannot  live  without  excitement 
— give  her  rope  enough  and  she'll  hang  herself.  Then 
when  it's  '  Decree  Nisi '  your  people  will  welcome  you 
back  with  open  arms — returned  prodigal  sort  of  business 
— all  the  girls  will  be  mad  to  know  you,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  pick  out  a  thoroughbred — little  Violet  Grey  for 
instance,  whom  Lady  Garth  always  had  her  eye  on  for 
you,  and  who  will  comfort  your  dear  father  and  mother 
in  their  old  age,  besides  helping  you  to  do  your  duty  in 
Starchshire.  There,  I've  done  now  I've  shown  you  the 
way  to  get  out  of  the  infernal  coil,  to  minimise  the  trouble 
you've  got  into.  Throw  the  woman  on  to  her  beam  ends 
by  leaving  her — at  once,  and  it's  a  thousand  to  one  that 
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she  whistles  her  Israelite  friend — Morris — back  to  heel." 

Johnnie  Geddis  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  looked 
into  his  friend's  face  without  speaking  ;  but  Captain 
Blake  understood  what  was  in  the  lad's  mind. 

''  You  double-dyed  idiot  !  Your  blood  be  on  your 
own  head/'  he  cried  angrily.  ''  Don't  ask  me  to  help 
you  again.     Go  to  the  devil  your  own  way." 

''  I'm  going,"  Johnnie  replied  shortly.  ''  I  may  be  an 
idiot,  I  may  be  a  fool,  but  I'm  not  a — a  shoddy  cad  !  " 
and  with  his  cousin's  derisive  laughter  ringing  in  his 
ears,  the  boy  marched,  his  head  erect  and  cheeks  burnings 
indignantly  from  the  room. 

Captain  Blake  never  guessed  how  thoroughly  he  had 
enacted  the  part  of  Tempter  to  his  cousin  that  day,  or 
how  rebelliously  one  portion  of  the  unhappy  lad's  brain 
had  clamoured  and  urged  the  acceptance  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  world.  Twice  Johnnie  had  been  within  an  ace  of 
leaving  himself  in  Billy  Blake's  capable  hands — once 
when  he  alluded  to  a  possible  heir,  and  again  when  he 
had  spoken  of  their  cousin,  ''  little  Violet  Grey  "  ;  and  in 
quick  mental  contrast  the  tenderly-nurtured  girl  he  had 
been  intended  to  marry,  and  the  woman  he  had  married^ 
rose  before  the  listener's  mind  so  plainly  that  he  could 
have  cried  out  aloud. 

Yet  underlying  the  vacillating  weakness  of  his 
character,  that  yielding  to  the  predominant  influence 
of  the  moment,  which  had,  so  far,  materially  aided  in 
Johnnie  Geddis'  downfall,  lay  an  honest  love  of  fair 
play  which  made  him  revolt  against  the  cold-blooded, 
calculating  cynicism  of  the  elder  man's  proposals. 

For  quite  three  minutes — right  down  St.  James'  Street 
and  well  into  the  Park — the  stiffness  of  outraged  honour 
was  perceptible  in  Johnnie's  backbone,  then  alas,  limp- 
ness supervened,  physically  and  mentally.  He  was 
wending  his  way  to  the  side  of  the  woman  he  had  made 
his  wife,  and  in  whose  defence  he  had  just  been  fighting 
so  bravely,  but  the  fact  did  not  seem  to  inspire  his 
lagging  feet. 

Every  moment  in  the  comparatively  short  walk  to  the 
Buckingham  Palace  Hotel — where  he  and  his  wife  were 
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staying — the  hideous  conviction  that  he  had  made  a  fool 
of  himself  became  stronger  and  stronger.  He  saw  now— 
himself — how  this  ill-advised,  hasty  marriage  would  look 
to  others,  and,  more  fatal  to  his  own  happiness,  his  wife 
stood  revealed  without  the  softening  mists  of  delusions 
in  which  his  ardent  imagination  had  hitherto  disguised  her. 

Poor  Jill  !  Poor  unpresentable,  impossible  Jill  !  She 
had  not  changed  for  the  worse  during  their  one  month 
of  dual  life,  the  fault  did  not  lie  with  her,  she  could  not 
be  held  guilty  of  causing  the  acute  mental  anguish  he 
was  now  suffering.  Her  hair  was  no  more  atrociously 
dyed  than  it  always  had  been,  her  cheeks  were  not  more 
bedaubed  by  unguents  and  cosmetiques  than  usual. 
Only  the  eyes  that  gazedon  these  artificial  adornments  now 
saw  clearly  their  disfigurements,  and  the  luckless  lad  who 
so  thoughtlessly  had  made  them  bone  of  his  bone  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  felt  inclined  to  paraphrase  the  Apostle 
Paul's  speech  and  cry  into  the  ears  of  the  saluting  Com- 
missionaire, when  he  walked  up  the  hotel  steps  :  **  Oh, 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me." 

His  newly-made  bride  had  just  been  lunching  in  their 
private  sitting-room  a  waiter  told  him,  and  Johnnie, 
smothering  a  sigh — he  seemed  always  sighing  now — 
went  in  search  of  her. 

Mrs.  Geddis,  hitherto  better  known  colloquially  as 
**  Tight  Rope  Jill,"  was  reposing  upon  the  saddlebag 
sofa  which  adorned  one  side  of  their  small  drawing- 
room,  her  muscular  limbs  stretched  out,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  her  trim  ankles  on  view.  The  remains  of 
an  excellent  lunch  was  on  the  table,  and  she  was  happily 
smoking  an  after-dinner  cigarette.  By  her  side  stood  a 
little  tray  bearing  an  opened  champagne  bottle  and  two 
glasses,  whilst  a  cheap  fashion  paper  engrossed  her 
attention. 

Evidently  she  was  bearing  her  lord's  absence  very 
resignedly  ;  none  the  less  she  seemed  extremely  glad  to 
welcome  his  return,  and  sprang  gaily  off  the  sofa  when 
he  came  in. 

No  one  could  have  mistaken  Mrs.  Geddis  for  anything 
but  a  "  Professional " — to  use  the  jargon  of  the  green- 
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room — and  one  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  *'  Profession  " 
to  boot.  Her  whole  appearance  was  showy  and  over- 
done, and  there  was  an  undeniable  air  of  Music  Hall 
fashion  about  her  clothes.  She  used  a  good  deal  too 
much  gilding  in  her  massed  up  tresses,  an  overabun- 
dance of  carmine  on  her  cheeks  and  lips,  a  superfluity 
of  pearl  powder  over  her  pretty  little  nose  and  chin. 

Her  dress — a  creation  of  light  laces  and  rich  silk, 
totally  out  of  place  in  the  morning,  was  unbuttoned 
across  the  chest — she  explained  genially  it  was  'orrid 
tight — and  its  colours  harmonised  not  at  all  with  the  art 
shades  wherewith  she  had  *' embellished  "  Nature,  and 
striven  to  obliterate  the  rather  perceptible  ravages  of 
Time. 

**  Oh,  Johnnie,  you  have  bin  gorn  long,"  she  began 
reproachfully  ;  *^  I  thort  your  pa  must  a-met  you  at  least, 
and  had  a  row  !  Tell  us  all  about  it,  and  where  you've 
bin.  Have  a  drink,  old  boy,  you  look  precious  white 
abaout  the  gills, — strite,  you  do." 

Why  was  it  that  this  woman  jarred  so  atrociously  on 
him  now,  John  Geddis  wondered  ?  Before  his  recent 
interview  at  the  Club  with  Billy  Blake,  he  had  seen  her 
in  the  same  dress,  and  had  not  noticed  anything  very 
wrong  about  it !  How^  was  it  that  her  Cockney  twang 
and  aspirates  caught  his  ears  so  painfully,  when  up  to 
this  he  had  been  tolerantly  amused  by  the  lack  of 
education  betrayed  by  her  speech  ?  What  was  this 
awful  feeling  of  repulsion  that  seemed  to  be  stealing  over 
him  so  utterly  against  his  will — this  whispering  voice  in 
his  brain  urging  him  to  fly  from  her — for  ever. 

Unconscious  of  the  new  and  evil  spirit  that  had  come 
over  Johnnie's  day  dreams,  Jill  embraced  her  husband 
with  much  fervour,  and  affectionately  bade  him  welcome 
to  both  sofa  and  champagne.  She  again  demanded  a 
full  account  of  his  doings,  requesting  him  to  **  Spit  it  out  '* 
and  to  '^  Get  it  off  his  chest." 

Had  Johnnie  been  a  man  without  the  centuries  of 
breeding  and  education  that  go  to  make  gentlemen,  he 
would  have  flung  her  from  him  with  an  oath  ;  being 
what  he  was,  he  forced  himself  to  endure  her  caresses, 
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and  in  measured  lifeless  tones  told  her  as  little  as  he 
could  of  his  morning's  doings. 

**  Billy  Blake's  a  nice  old  cup-a-tea  to  go  preach  'an 
jaw  to  you,  Johnnie/'  Mrs.  Geddis  remarked  warmly, 
when  she  had  by  dint  of  much  questioning  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  Captain  Blake  had  not  been  par- 
ticularly congratulatory  regarding  his  cousin's  marriage. 
**  There's  many  a  thing  I  could  tell  yer  of  him  by  the 
same  token.  He's  none  too  barmy  to  boast  of,  he  aint," 
she  sniflfed  with  much  meaning.  ^'  So  he  don't  think 
the  nobs  in  Starchshire  will  cotton  to  me,  don't  he  ? " 
(Johnnie  would  fain  have  hidden  this  disquieting  fact  in 
his  anxiety  not  to  hurt  a  woman's  feelings,  but  his  wife's 
astuteness  unearthed  it).  Won't  call  on  me,  won't  they  ? 
We'll  see  about  that  I  Just  you  wait  until  I  cut  it  fat 
my  boy — w^e'll  do  the  thing  O.K.  You'll  get  me  a  Park 
phee — ton  like  Birdie  Bandbox  has,  w^on't  yer  Ducky  ? 
And  a  Wictoria — "  She  clapped  her  hands  with  a 
travesty  of  childish  glee.  **  Grey  horses  stepping  to 
their  noses,  Johnnie,  and  shoulder  knots  to  the  liveries. 
And  you  and  me  inside,  saying,  *  Go  on  John,  Home 
James,'  with  all  the  old  cats  dying  jealous  of  me.  Oh, 
I  can  picter  it  all,  can't  you  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Johnnie  very  wearily,  passing  his  hand 
over  his  eyes  as  if  the  splendour  of  the  vision  dazzled 
him.     '*  I  can  well  picture  it." 

"  And  we  will  have  hunting  horses  won't  we,  and  go 
hunting  hares  and  foxes.  I've  a  lovely  seat  on  horse- 
back— once  I  hurt  my  leg  and  couldn't  risk  the  w4re,  so 
I  rode  Haute  Ecole  in  Swanger's  for  three  months. 
You  should  have  a-seen  how^  the  boys  sat  up  when  my 
turn  came  on  !  I'll  get  a  dossy  habit  and  a  high  hat, 
and  I'll  show  your  hunting  ladies  a  thing  or  two !  " 

''  It's  more  than  probable,"  her  husband  acquiesced  so 
dismally,  that  his  wife  laughed  with  much  enjoyment 
again  and  again. 

"  We'll  make  the  'ole  bloomin'  county  sit  up,  won't  us, 
Johnnie,"  she  cried  boastfully,  nudging  him  in  the  ribs. 
"  We'll  have  a  ball,  and  get  down  a  few  of  the  girls  and 
boys  to  liven  up  things  a  bit — I  daresay  the  Starchshire 
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nobs  won't  mind  their  young  ladies  havin'  a  look  in  when 
we've  boys  of  the  right  kind  about  ?  Lot  to  gorge,  and 
heaps  to  drink.  Oh,  I  know  Iioiv  things  should  be  done, 
I  do  !  " 

John  Geddis  moved  uneasily,  and  moistened  his  dry 
throat,  drinking  the  champagne  she  had  poured  out  for  him. 

**Wot's  wrong,  ducky  ?  "asked  his  wife,  with  unctuous 
tenderness,  laying  her  dyed  and  painted  head  on  his 
shoulder.  **  You're  as  low  as  a  mute  at  a  one-horse 
funeral.     Have  you  got  a  pain  ?  " 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  murmured  an  assent.  Would 
this  woman  never  be  silent,  he  wondered. 

''  Pore  old  boy  !  "  She  refilled  his  glass.  ''  Here 
drink  this  off.  It'll  put  a  bit  of  life  in  yer.  Don't  it 
seem  funny,  you  and  me  a-sitting  together  as  cosy  as  two 
lovebirds,  me  with  this  little  ring  ter  show  and  all  ?  Do 
you  know,  Johnnie,  I've  knocked  about  a  bit  in  my 
time.  I  never  went  for  to  deceive  you  about  thatj  now 
did  I  ?  I've  had  more  larks  than  I've  hairs  left  on  my 
head  I  do  believe,  but  for  real  downright  comfort  give 
me  this.  There's  a  somethink  some'ow^  in  having  a  hus- 
band you  know,  speeshally  one  like  you." 

True  feeling  in  her  voice  overpowered  the  vulgarity  of 
her  words,  and  forced  itself  on  the  boy's  attention.  For 
the  first  time  he  became  a  little  responsive. 

''You  do  love  me,  Jill  ?"  he  said,  w^ith  wistful  longing 
for  someone's  affection—  even  his  wife's — to  cling  to  and 
comfort  him  in  this  hour  of  darkness  and  despair. 

"  That  I  do,  Johnnie.  You  know^  that,  so  don't  arsk 
such  tommy  rot." 

''  You're  glad  to  be  w4th  me,  aw^ay  from — from  all  the 
old  life?  "  he  asked  again,  eager  to  prove  to  himself  that 
his  life  had  not  been  absolutely  thrown  away. 

*'  Glad  ain't  the  word  for  it,  my  boy  !  Yer  see,"  she 
added  frankly,  ''  I'm  not  so  young  as  I  was,  and  I  w^anted 
a  bit  of  peace  often  enough.  Darby  and  Joan  business 
suits  me  well  naow,  Johnnie— a  nice  fire  and  you  to  keep 
me  company.  Not  but  wot  w^e  can  enjoy  a  bit  of  fun  at 
times — you'll  see  !  We'll  have  some  rare  bits  of  sport 
in  Starchshire." 
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"  Oh,  rare  fun,"  agreed  Johnnie  recklessly,  ^' We'll  wake 
them  up  Jill,  won't  we  ? " 

He  swallowed  the  champagne  at  a  gulp,  and  refilled  his 
glass. 

"  And  we'll  be  as  happy  together  day  in  day  out  as 
ever  we  can  be,"  she  added,  giving-  his  sleek  head  a 
cheerful  bump  with  her  towzled  poll. 

"  Yes,  as  happy  as  can  be.  Oh,  by  God,  won't  we  be 
happy  !  "  He  stood  up  and  rocked  to  and  fro  laughing 
inanely. 

'*  Wot's  the  matter  naow  ?  "  Jill  asked,  a  little  puzzled 
by  his  half  hysterical  cachi nations. 

*'  Nothing,"  he  answered.  ''  Nothing's  the  matter,  I 
only  got  up  to  ring  for  another  bottle  of  the  boy." 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Society  of  Starchshire  was  shaken  to  its  foundations 
by  the  advent  of  Tight  Rope  Jill — and  her  husband  ! 
The  whole  country  side  regarded  the  choice  of  Mr.  John 
Geddis  in  the  matter  of  a  wife  as  a  direct  and  personal 
injury  to  them  individually  and  collectively,  rendered 
more  heinous  by  the  added  and  wanton  insult  of  bring- 
ing this  unknown  and  unknowable  woman  to  reside  in 
their  midst. 

From  the  hour  of  their  home  coming,  when  first  the 
bombshell  of  this  marriage  had  been  burst  upon  society 
at  large,  the  Geddises  and  their  aflfairs  had  formed  the 
staple  theme  of  conversation  in  County  Town,  Tower,  and 
— it  is  regrettable  to  have  to  add — public-house  also 
throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  some  cause  was  given 
for  the  never  ending  stream  of  gossip  which  rose  and 
fell — timed  by  the  tides  of  Jill's  many  eccentricities  and 
irrepressible  high  spirit.  Daily,  if  not  oftener,  she  did 
or  said  something  to  set  all  the  tongues  of  the  curious 
wagging. 
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When  first  the  obnoxious  couple  made  their  appear- 
ance, they  had  been  referred  to  as  **That  disgraceful 
young  man  and  that  wretched  woman."  Now  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  as  to  the  respective  culpability 
of  the  sinners  had  veered  round,  and  they  were  always 
spoken  of  as,  *'  That  awful  woman,  and  poor  Johnnie 
Geddis." 

The  reasons  for  this  changing  wind  of  public  opinion 
were  not  difficult  to  discover. 

If  ever  man  showed  on  his  countenance  that  he  was 
paying  in  full  for  his  folly,  Johnnie  Geddis  was  that  man, 
whilst  '*  the  w^oman  who  had  entrapped  him,"  to  again 
quote  popular  comment,  waxed  fat  and  kicked — high 
kicking  too — in  everyone's  scandalised  face,  in  the  com- 
fortable quarters  she  had  secured  at  poor  Johnnie's 
expense. 

The  truth  was  that  Jill  thoroughly  enjoyed  herself,  and, 
being  unversed  in  polite  dissimulation,  she  let  her 
neighbours  know  this  was  the  case.  Hers  was  a  light 
that  no  terrestial  bushel  could  hide  ;  hers  was  a  city  set 
on  a  hill,  w^hose  walls  resounded  to  the  noise  of  ceaseless 
merriment. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  Jill's  pleasures  were 
of  a  purely  lawful  and  harmless  character,  it  was  merely 
her  methods  of  carrying  them  through  that  made  them 
in  the  least  objectionable.  But,  though  entirely  free 
from  any  cardinal  crimes  or  venial  sins,  Mrs.  Geddis 
committed  daily,  hourly,  momentarily,  the  more  un- 
forgivable offence  of  being  hopelessly  vulgar  and 
maddeningly  uncrushable. 

Vulgarity  permeated  every  action  of  her  life,  designed 
every  dress  she  put  on  her  back,  every  item  of  her  daily 
surroundings.  The  trappings  of  her  carriages  and 
servants  w^ere  meretricious  and  laughable  in  their  showy 
ostentation,  the  re-furnishing  of  the  fine  old  Manor 
House  was  garish  and  screaming  ;  all  that  the  mellowing 
hands  of  time  had  perfected  she  discarded  and 
replaced  by  the  latest  Brummagem  monstrosity  money 
could  buy. 

Her  household  arrangements  were  a  by-word  and  a 
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jest  for  miles,  the  impudent  menservants,  in  their 
theatrical  livery,  hardly  hiding  their  contempt  and 
laughter  even  in  their  mistress's  very  presence,  when 
with  fluent  and  unrecordable  vituperative  violence  she 
scolded  them  for  their  many  lapses. 

Jill  had  carried  out  the  programme  she  had  laid  down 
at  the  Buckingham  Palace  Hotel  in  all  its  entirety.  John 
Geddis  had  thwarted  her  in  nothing,  yielding  with 
apparent  placidity  to  all  her  whims ;  he  might  have  been 
a  nonentity  in  his  own  house  for  all  the  restraint  he  was 
to  her. 

Her  carriages  were  many,  their  grandeur  far  exceeding 
aught  before  attempted  in  Starchshire,  and  her  *^  hunting 
horses,''  sleek  of  coat  and  long  of  pedigree,  neighed  in 
their  stalls  ! 

Above  all,  the  sturdy  independence — impudence,  her 
neighbours  called  it — of  the  woman  who  had  carved  her 
own  way  so  long  in  the  world,  refused  to  be  abashed  by 
the  jibes  and  sneers  of  the  society  which  would  have 
none  of  her. 

She  laughed  with  unmoved  composure  in  the  faces  of 
her  husband's  relations,  the  Greys,  whenever  her  carriage 
met  theirs,  and  her  comments — the  reverse  of  compli- 
mentary anent  Mrs.  Grey's  more  sober  style  of  dress  and 
equipage — were  distinctly  audible  to  that  lady  and  her 
servants. 

**  Here  comes  the  stuck-up  old  dutch  !  Gosh,  wot  a 
scarecrow  of  a  bonnet !  "  Jill  would  cry,  with  unfeigned 
joy,  nudging  her  wretched  husband  in  a  most  noticeable 
fashion. 

*  *See  her  turn  pea-green  when  I  bows  to  her,"  and  she 
generally  carried  her  threat  into  execution,  thereby 
creating  much  angry  confusion  in  the  enemy's  camp. 

Jill  soon  invaded  the  hunting  too,  and  arrayed  in 
'*  dossy  "  hat  and  habit,  and  with  hair  much  becurled 
and  twisted,  she  had  sallied  forth  to  pursue  the  wily  fox 
with  her  white-faced,  silent  boy-husband  in  close 
attendance. 

No  one  knew  the  tortures  he  was  suffering,  or  how 
deeply  the  covert  smiles  and  startled  glances  that  were 
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so  plentifully  bestowed  on  his  absolutely  unheeding 
wife  cut  into  his  soul.  Johnnie  had  bent  his  back  to  the 
burden  he  had  chosen  to  bear  for  life,  and  tried  to  step 
out  bravely  under  the  load.  Not  by  word  or  deed  of 
his  did  his  wife,  or  any  other  person,  guess  the  purgatory 
of  those  months  ;  only  his  face  betrayed  him  by  its 
hollows  of  premature  age,  where  had  been  healthy 
youth,  its  dark-ringed  eyes,  and  unchanging  gloom.  He 
had  learnt,  too,  when  the  burden  of  living  had  become 
too  heavy  to  endure,  how  easy  it  was  to  still  his  aching 
nerves  and  quiet  his  throbbing  brain,  for  a  time  at  least, 
with  brandy.  No  one  had  seen  him  the  worse  for 
liquor,  but  by  degrees  the  rumour  leaked  out  that  he  was 
drinking  hard. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Jill  realised  the  extent  of  this  newly- 
acquired  habit  ;  Johnnie  never  altered  in  his  manner 
towards  her,  or  was  other  than  the  kindly,  courteous 
boy  he  had  always  been  in  her  presence.  She  loved 
him  passionately,  with  a  blind  energy  that  did  not  stop 
to  .analyse  or  enquire.  She  was  his  wife,  and  why  on 
earth  did  he  marry  her  if  he  did  not  love  her,  would 
have  been  her  answer  to  any  disquieting  question,  had 
such  arisen  in  her  narrow  mind.  But  no  such  thoughts 
.came  to  trouble  her,  and  if  Johnnie  did  not  laugh  quite 
so  heartily  or  often  in  the  day-time,  he  made  up  for  the 
deficiency — rafter  dinner. 

Of  course  there  had  been  incidents  that  had  caused 
Mrs.  Geddis  considerable  annoyance,  though  she  knew 
better  than  to  show  it.  Out  hunting,  for  instance,  her 
continual  attempts  to  enter  into  conversation  with  all 
and  sundry  were  as  continually  repulsed.  Certainly 
some  of  the  nimrods — minus  their  women  folk — rose  to 
her  friendly  advances  with  avidity,  but  even  they 
became  marvellouslv  reserved  when  their  sisters,  wives 
or  daughters  were  about.  So  Jill  was  a  good  deal  thrown 
back  on  Johnnie  for  society  and  support  in  the  field,  and 
indeed  she  wished  after  a  time  for  no  better,  and  it  was 
absurdly  pathetic  to  hear  her  far-reaching  voice  up-raised 
at  every  jump,  seeking  his  approval  of  her  prowess  and 
crying," 
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"  Did  you  see  me  take  that  fence,  Johnnie  ?  Oh, 
criky,  donil  doit  well?" 

Her  husband  had  laboured,  with  wonderful  tact  and 
patience,  to  correct  some  of  the  more  patent  faults  of  her 
accent  and  grammar,  but  though  she  took  infinite  pains 
to  please  him,  in  moments  of  excitement,  alas  !  these 
niceties  were  quickly  forgotten! 

Her  speech,  when  she  was  thrown  and  fell  with  her 
ankle  twisted  under  her,  became  one  of  the  most 
treasured  memories  of  the  whole  Hunt. 

*'  Oh,  Johnnie,"  she  cried,  half  wild  with  fear  and 
pain,  *'  the  blooming  (she  used  a  rather  stronger  word,  by 
the  way)  wire's  broken,  and  there  was  no  net  to  catch  me." 

The  exquisite  humour  of  the  joke  being  patent  to  the 
most  obtuse,  and  lying  in  the  fact  that  **  That  Awful 
Woman  "  had  broken  her  ankle  so  seriously  that  she 
would  be  lame  for  months,  and  carry  a  stiff  joint  to  the 
grave. 

Another  excellent  story  much  enjoyed  by  the  country 
at  large  was  provided  when  Mrs.  Geddis  gave  her  first 
ball.  Her  invitations  were  sent  out  broadcast — when 
Johnnie's  back  was  turned,  by  aid  of  a  county  directory ; 
the  major  portion  of  them  to  return  in  the  next  post  with 
or  without  insulting  comment. 

But  when  the  night  of  her  entertainment  arrived 
nearly  every  man  within  reach  of  her  hospitable  gate 
stole  out  of  his  own  home  on  some  excuse  or  other,  and 
appeared  unabashed  at  the  ball. 

Over  the  finale  of  that  ill-starr§d  attempt  at  hospitality 
it  is  kinder  to  draw  a  veil.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  even 
Jiirs  pachydermatous  feelings  were  quite  hurt,  and 
Johnnie,  his  natural  pallor  rendered  quite  ghastly  by  rage, 
bundled  the  last  of  the  convivial  spirits  out  of  his  house, 
with  the  aid  of  his  grinning  men  servants,  about  four  the 
next  morning. 

But,  undeterred  by  these  repeated  failures  to  obtain 
social  recognition,  Mrs.  Geddis  had  announced  her 
intention  of  attending  the  coming  Hunt  Ball,  and 
thereupon  the  grumbling  storm  of  righteous  anger  had 
broken  out  with  renew^ed  vigour. 
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In  the  Grey's  drawing-room  a  select  party  of  matrons 
and  maids  met  to  discuss  from  all  points  of  view  the 
best  means  whereby  Mrs.  Geddis  might  be  adequately 
punished  for  her  audacity. 

Women,  naturally  kind-hearted,  and  who  would  have 
shrieked  at  the  idea  of  shedding  a  drop  of  a  fellow- 
creature's  blood,  coolly  pFanned  fresh  stabs  for  the  raw 
bleeding  heart  Johnnie  Geddis  carried  about  concealed 
in  his  breast,  and  went  out  of  their  way  to  devise 
schemes  whereby  they  could  make  ''  that  awful  woman" 
really  feel  her  position. 

Soft-eyed  little  Violet  Grey  poured  out  the  tea  and 
listened  open-eared  to  the  many  plans  so  subtly  spiteful 
and  truly  feminine  in  their  venom  as  to  confound  the 
few  men  present.  It  seemed  purely  natural,  even 
laudable,  to  her  innocent  mind  that  Mrs.  Geddis  should 
be  continuously  hunted,  and  if  possible  brought  down 
and  wounded,  because  the  quarry  was  of  the  class 
beneath  her  own  generally  described  as  ''pushing  people." 
Everyone  knows  they  must  be  taught  their  places  in  the 
scheme  of  creation. 

Besides,  this  particular  woman,  to  whom  the  lesson  of 
society  was  to  be  read,  was  guilty  of  so  many  crimes. 
Even  if  she  did  keep  perfectly  to  the  spirit  and  vows 
of  her  marriage,  no  one  gave  her  the  smallest  credit  on 
that  account.  Instead  it  was  used  as  a  strong  argument 
against  her,  for  it  showed  how  clever  and  designing  she 
was  not  to  run  any  risks  of  losing  the  position  she  had 
usurped. 

So  pretty  Violet's  gentle  eyes  shone  with  pleasant 
anticipation  of  the  prospective  woman-baiting  in  which 
she  fully  intended  to  take  her  share  with  the  rest  at  the 
Hunt  Ball. 

Her  mother,  Mrs.  Grey,  was  one  of  those  energetic 
and  philanthropically  minded  women  who  love  to  mind 
their  neighbour's  affairs  much  more  than  their  own 
business.  She  had  the  faculty  of  finding  and  touching 
any  raw  spot,  however  carefully  hidden, — a  peculiarity 
of  most  good  women,  and  in  her  very  strongly  developed. 
No  one   could  goad  a  sinner  into  a   sense  of  his   sin 
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quicker  than  she  could,  and  if  she  imagined  anyone 
oblivious  of  their  own  faults,  she  did  not  hesitate  for  an 
instant  before  she  called  their  attention  to  them. 

In  the  case  under  consideration — her  nephew,  Johnnie 
Geddis  and  "That  Awful  Woman  "—Mrs.  Grey  felt 
doubly  called  upon  to  act,  for  was  not  her  only  sister, 
Lady  Garth,  perfectly  broken-hearted  by  the  whole 
affair  ?  Johnnie's  parents  had  refused  to  see  him  or  his 
wife,  which  could  hardly  be  wondered  at.  Oh,  it  was  a 
terrible  business  !  Mrs.  Grey  wept  in  sympathy,  the 
more  when  she  remembered  her  own  cherished  plans 
which  had  been  so  ruthlessly  overthrown.  Everyone 
knew  that  Johnnie  had  been  designed  from  his  cradle 
by  the  Almighty,  Nature,  his  parents,  and  herself,  to 
become  in  due  time  the  husband  of  dearest  Violet — and 
now  he  had  basely  provided  himself  with  another  wife 
— and  suc/i  2i  wife  I 

In  the  fulness  of  her  Christian  charity  Mrs.  Grey 
determined  to  bring  home  to  the  soul  of  her  erring 
nephew  the  full  measure  of  his  crimes,  and  thinking  to 
do  better  by  the  odious  method  of  comparison,  after 
much  cogitation,  she  informed  Violet  that  the  hitherto 
banned  and  avoided  cousin  might,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Hunt  Ball,  be  spoken  to  in  quite  a  friendly  fashion. 

"  rU  tell  him  myself  that  under  no  circumstances  can 
I  acknowledge  or  know  that  awful  woman,  but  that  he 
— poor  dear  misguided  boy — may  dance  with  you,  Violet, 
and — ves,  that  he  mav  come  and  see  us  here  if  he  likes. 
And  we  must  all  do  our  best  to  show  him  tvJiat  he  has 
lost  in  allying  himself  to  that — that  creature  !  " 

A  little  murmur  of  approval  greeted  this  speech.  Mrs. 
Grey  was  too  kind,  the  matrons  said,  and  the  maids 
echoed  their  verdict.  So  a  fresh  campaign  against  the 
"  Awful  Woman  "  was  organised,  in  which  everyone  was 
to  mark  their  disapproval  of ''poor  Johnnie's"  wife  by 
being  "  very  nice  and  kind  "  to  him. 

'•  They  say  poor  Geddis  is  drunk  most  of  his  time 
now,"  remarked  one  of  the  few  stray  men  who  had  been 
captured  by  Violet  to  make  themselves  useful  and 
agreeable  in  handing  round  tea  and  hot  cakes.     "  Did 
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you  hear  Dermot's  rhyme  about  him  when  Johnnie  took 
that  toss  the  other  day.     It  is  mighty  clever. 

*  Jack  and  Jill  rode  up  a  hill, 
After  he'd  drunk  much  whisky, 
Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown, 
And  Jill  was  always  frisky.*  '* 

A  ripple  of  laughter  greeted  this  feeble  attempt  at 
wit.  Mrs.  Grey  shook  her  head  smilingly,  and  declared 
that  *'  Lord  Dermot  was  always  so  cruelly  severe." 

*'  Did  you  see  her  at  the  Point  to  Point  ? "  asked  a 
clever  and  lively  little  widow,  one  who  was  always 
dressed  by  Worth  and  Redfern,  owed  no  bills,  and 
hunted  three  days  a  week  on  an  income  of  five  hundred 
a  year.  '*  I  never  laughed  so  much  !  She  drove  up  on 
their  coach  with  a  load  of  her  music  hall  friends — as  bad 
or  worse  than  herself,  my  dears — who  were  staying  in 
the  house.  She  was  dressed  in  a  long  paddock  coat^ 
sans  collar  or  tie,  her  bare  neck  roped  round  with  a 
string  of  pearls  as  big  as  filberts  !  And  that  unhappy 
lad  was  inside — well,  more  than  half  tipsy,  I  could  see  ! " 

**  Ah,  poor  lad,"  sighed  Mrs.  Grey,  **  We  must  try  to 
help  him,  we  must  all  try.  Probably  if  we  wean  him  from 
that  awful  woman's  influence — she  may — well,  no  one 
can  tell  what  Providence  might  ordain,  if  the  woman 
finds  that  her  hold  on  him  has  passed." 

The  night  of  the  Hunt  Ball  came,  and  two  women,  at 
any  rate,  out  of  the  hundred  or  so  there,  had  dressed 
well  for  their  part. 

Mrs.  Geddis  was  just  what  everyone  expected  her  to- 
be,  even  more  flashy  and  conspicuous  than  usual,  whilst 
Violet  Grey  in  white  simplicity,  the  bill  for  which 
rendered  her  father  apoplectic,  was  an  absolute  imper- 
sonification  of  virgin  purity. 

Johnnie's  hollow  eyes  rested  on  her  lovely  face 
hungrily  ;  he  was  kicking  his  heefs  in  the  doorway  of 
the  ball-room,  waiting  whilst  his  lawful  mate  rearranged 
her  bushy  fringe,  and  repowdered  her  nose  in  the  cloak 
room.  How  his  heart  leapt  within  him  when  his  aunt 
beckoned  him  to  her  side.  With  an  eagerness  he 
hardly  realised,  he  forgot  past  insults,  and  sprang  forwards 
to  greet  her. 
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Very  tactfully  Mrs.  Grey  put  the  matter  before  him — 
they  would  be  very  glad  to  see  liifn — but  Mrs.  Geddis — 
Violet  was  so  young.  His  father  and  his  dear  mother 
felt  it  all  so  terribly.  Here  an  expressive  sigh  did  duty 
for  more  unpleasant  home  truths. 

Johnnie  battled  with  temptation,  his  better  feelings 
almost  conquered,  but  a  long  smiling  look  from  under 
his  cousin's  heavily  veiled  eyelids  drove  pride  and  the 
sense  of  w' hat  was  right  and  manly  out  of  his  head. 

He  clasped  Violet's  little  hand,  and  felt  it  thrill  and 
tremble  responsive  to  his  own. 

Before  Jill  emerged,  armed  cap  k  pied  for  conquest,  he 
had  begged  and  been  promised  three  dances,  and  had 
tacitly  agreed  to  his  wife's  existence  being  ignored  as  the 
price  of  his  own  personal  forgiveness. 

The  evening  began  very  ominously  for  Mrs.  Geddis  ; 
wherever  she  wandered,  leaning  rather  heavily  on  her 
husband's  arm,  for  she  was  still  quite  lame,  skirts  were 
whisked  ostentatiously  aside,  and  hs^lf-clad  thin  or  stout 
backs  turned  upon  them  both. 

"  Anyone  would  think  I  was  catching,"  she  remarked 
angrily,  to  her  husband.  **  I  believe  it's  just  their 
beastly  jealousy,  'cause  none  of  their  dresses  is  a  patch 
on  mine." 

When  at  last,  tired  and  wounded  by  this  excessively 
pointed  rudeness,  she  sat  herself  down  by  the  local 
doctor  and  his  wife, — for  professional  reasons  they  did 
not  dare  to  absolutely  'decline  her  acquaintance, — and 
Johnnie,  muttering  some  excuse,  left  her,  Jill  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  that  he,  now  he  was  alone,  was 
greeted  on  all  sides  with  wreathed  smiles  and  commiser- 
ating politeness. 

Her  artificially  outlined  eyes  followed  him,  and  marked 
the  straightness  of  his  path  to  where  his  white-robed 
cousin  was  waiting  him,  and  as  the  two,  with  perfectly 
matched  steps,  floated  away  to  the  languorous  strains  of  a 
valse,  the  first  pang  of  distrust  that  had  ever  wrung 
Jill's  heart  became  unpleasantly  perceptible.  Dancing, 
since  her  accident,  was  no  longer  possible  for  her,  and 
Mrs.  Geddis,  while  she  was  sitting  unhappy  and  alone, 
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felt  with  uncomfortable  certainty  that  her  husband  was 
forgetting  her  very  existence  in  the  pleasure  of  Violet's 
society. 

Mrs.  Geddis'  natural  faculties  had  never  been  very 
brilliant,  but  these  pangs  of  jealousy  sharpened 
her  wits  wonderfully.  She  watched  with  hawk-like  eyes 
the  changing  expressions  of  her  husband's  expressive 
face  when  the  couple  came  in  view,  until  at  last  a  look, 
to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stranger,  stole  into  his 
eyes  :  then  Jill  could  see  no  more,  for  in  her  own, 
smarting  tears  gathered  with  blinding  mist,  making  the 
moving  figures  of  the  dancers  one  vast  blurr. 

Johnnie  returned  to  his  wife's  side  between  the  dances, 
but  he  was  distrait  and  uncommunicative.  '^Yes,  Miss 
Grey  danced  very  well — he  was  engaged  for  two  more 
dances  with  her,"  he  said,  shortly,  in  answer  to  her 
many  untactful  questions. 

Jill  felt  inclined  to  uplift  her  voice  and  weep,  and  as 
inclination  and  realisation  were  never  very  far  from  each 
other  in  her  case,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  she  would 
not  have  added  yet  another  priceless  jest  to  the  stock  with 
which  she  had  already  provided  the  county,  by  thus 
showing  that  their  arrows  of  malice  had  struck  home, 
had  not  a  diversion  been  created  by  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  an  old  friend. 

A  florid  faced,  dapperly  dressed,  square  shouldered 
man  suddenly  stood  in  front  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Geddis,  greeting  them  most  effusively,  quite  oblivious  of 
the  far  from  friendly  hand  Johnnie  was  perforce  obliged  to 
offer  him.  After  all,  though,  thought  Johnnie,  what  did 
it  matter  ?  Mr.  Nathan  Morris  and  he  were  certainly 
old  acquaintances — Mr.  Nathan  Morris  and  his  wife  had 
been  old  friends — but  was  he  obliged  for  that  reason  to 
make  an  unpleasant  row  and  scandal  in  a  public  ball- 
room by  refusing  to  know  the  man  ?  Besides,  in  that 
case  Johnnie  knew  he  must  take  his  wife  home,  and  miss 
his  other  two  dances  with  Violet.  So  he  smilingly 
watched  Jill  and  the  Jew  go  off  together,  then,  with  a 
slight  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  turned  round  himself  and 
went  in  search  of  his  cousin  Violet. 
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Wasn't  it  a  curious  coincidence,  Jill  explained  next 
morning,  that  Nathan  Morris  sliould  have  chosen  the 
nearest  country  town  to  stay  in  for  a  month's  hunting, 
but  her  husband  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  her  question. 

For  the  next  fortnight  the  game  of  cross  purposes  was 
played.  Jill  met  her  old  friend  two  or  three  times  when  she 
was  walking,  by  accident  on  her  part,  by  design  on  his. 
She  was  not  at  all  shy  in  his  presence,  and  no  thought  of 
any  possible  objections  from  her  husband  came  into  her 
head,  for  why  should  he  mind  her  seeing  and  speaking 
to  so  old  a  friend  ? 

As  for  beginning  a  flirtation  with  Nathan — though  he 
evidently  hinted  and  wished  for  this,  *'  to  wile  away  the 
long  hours  she  spent  alone,"  Johnnie  was  hunting 
very  vigorously  again,  and  of  course  Jill's  lame  foot 
prevented  her  going  out  except  on  wheels — Jill  did  not 
think  the  game  worth  the  candle.  Her  love  for  her 
husband  was  too  all  engrossing  to  admit  of  even  harmless 
dallyings. 

Meanwhile  luckless  Johnnie  had  fallen  head  and  heels 
into  the  pit  which  the  saintly  fingers  of  his  aunt  and  the 
other  good  women  had  digged  for  him. 

The  cruellest  of  gods — erroneously  represented  as  a 
blindfolded,  smiling  boy — had  chosen  well  the  moment 
to  launch  his  barbed  dart,  when  the  wound  would  rankle       t 
most  painfully,  and  prove  most  incurable. 

At  last  Johnnie  realised  what  love  could  really  mean 
to  him — a  consuming  flame,  beside  which  any  warmth 
he  had  experienced  for  Jill  paled  into  insignificance.  He 
had  known  before  and  just  after  his  marriage  fitful  gusts 
of  affection  for  his  wife  ;  her  doglike  devotion  to  him  had 
touched  him  often,  and  when  what  love  he  had  had  for 
her  died,  he  still  pitied  her,  and  always  remained  kind 
enough  in  his  manner  to  her.  But  every  spark  of 
feeling  had  soon  vanished,  and  the  daily  companionship 
with  an  uneducated  vulgar  woman,  out  of  touch  with 
him  and  his  whole  life,  had  almost  driven  him  mad. 
Now  that  he  was  admitted  suddenly  into  full  intimate 
relationship  with  one  of  his  own  class  and  blood,  young, 
Jovelv,  and  eager  to  show  him  all  that  he  had  lost  in 
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neglecting  her  for  this  interloping  stranger,  what  wonder 
that  he  fell  down,  body  and  soul,  to  worship  at  this 
shrine  of  incarnate  youth,  purity  and  beauty  ?  His 
cousin  Violet  was  all  that  was  desirable  in  woman,  he 
thought — and  Jill  was — Jill  ! 

Who  shall  say  which  of  the  two  natures  held  the  germ 
of  the  purest  affection,  the  woman  who  loved  with 
ungoverned  and  unhidden  fervour,  or  the  woman  whose 
love  was  in  a  great  measure  pique,  and  who  deliberately 
tempted  and  lured  him  in  defiance  of  his  duty  and  her 
own  conscience  ? 

Deep  in  Violet  Grey's  heart  lay  the  remembrance  that 
she  had  been  passed  over  for  Jill.  She  did  not  forget  it 
for  an  instant,  and  the  recollection  of  the  wrong,  or 
fancied  wrong,  Johnnie  had  done  her,  weighed  down  her 
own  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  often  carried  her 
further  than  she  had  intended  in  punishing  him  by  the 
cruellest  kindness  for  his  past  slighting  of  her  charms. 

Mrs.  Grey,  benign  and  watchful,  was  fully  cognisant 
of  all  that  was  going  on.  She  knew  of  every  moment 
that  Johnnie  spent  in  Violet's  society,  she  could  calculate 
to  a  nicety  the  dreary  hours  wherein  Jill,  lame  and 
unable  to  ride,  longed  for  her  husband's  tarrying  foot- 
step, and  she  also  guessed  pretty  accurately  the  reasons 
that  kept  Mr.  Nathan  Morris  and  his  fine  horses  at  the 
local  inn,  where  the  cooking  w^as  none  of  the  best,  or  the 
beds  of  the  softest. 

Lady  Garth  was  kept  informed  of  all  that  went  on  by 
letter  ;  hope  revived  for  her  and  her  husband  with  the 
cheering  reports  Mrs.  Grey  sent — *'  hope "  that  poor 
deluded  Johnnie  might  yet  be  saved,  '*  hope  "  that  the 
awful  woman  would — at  this  point  in  her  reflections 
Lady  Garth  would  murmur  a  pious  prayer,  ^*  trusting  all 
might  work  together  for  good." 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Jill,  the  one  unknown 
quantity  in  this  curious  little  problem  of  life,  might  have 
considerably  altered  the  eventual  solution  if  her  mind 
had  grasped  at  once  the  full  significance  of  all  that  was 
going  on  around  her.  She  was  not  the  woman  to  sit 
down  tamely,  and  see  another  younger  and  fairer  than 
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herself  pirate  her  .husband's  affections.  But  Johnnie, 
with  guilty  consciousness  of  wilful  wrong  doing,  con- 
cealed from  his  wife  the  many  hours  he  daily  spent  with 
Violet,  inventing  specious  and  likely  fabrications  to 
account  for  his  prolonged  absences,  which  successfully 
kept  her  in  the  dark  regarding  his  movements. 

So  day  by  day  the  interweaving  of  many  lives  became 
more  complicated  ;  the  sound  of  the  nearing  rapids 
towards  which  these  puppets  of  fate's  marionette  show 
were  drifting  grew  more  clear. 

As  with  most  things  in  this  world  of  contradictions, 
the  evil  that  had  been  so  steadily  brewing,  sprang  into 
life  in  the  midst  of  the  very  good  ;  the  hideous  pain  that 
was  to  strike  swiftly  and  deeply  came  in  the  middle  of 
present  joy. 

The  very  good  and  great  in  Starchshire  combined  to 
organise  a  Bazaar — not  one  of  the  ordinary  stamp,  be 
assured,  but  a  more  refined  and  intellectual  function,  in 
which  culture  and  society  could  meet  together,  and 
benevolence  and  avarice  might  kiss  each  other.  Culture, 
represented  only  by  the  name — ''  Shakespearian"  JBazaar — 
dressed  society  up  in  simulation  of  various  characters 
out  of  the  immortal  bard's  works,  whilst  benevolence 
gave  avarice  a  free  hand  to  pick  everyone's  pockets, 
because  the  resulting  spoils  were  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  local  Infirmary. 

The  very  great  considered  their  presence  sufficient 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  charity,  the  very  good,  under  the 
alluring  delusion  that  such  flights  of  fancy  were  really 
almost  risky,  donned  with  alacrity  impossible  com- 
binations of  garments  culled  from  periods  centuries  apart, 
and  were  pleased  to  christen  by  various  Shakespearian 
names  the  resulting  appalling  anachronisms. 

But  the  younger  members  of  both  the  good  and  great 
houses  thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  scheme, 
and  disguised  as  Romeos  and  Juliets,  lagos  and 
Desdemonas,  strutted  and  flirted  and  postured  to  their 
own  infinite  joy. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Mrs.  Geddis  was  not  one 
of  the  called  and  chosen,  who  had  been  requested  to 
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take  stalls,  and  generally  aid  in  defrauding  the  public^ 
but  she  had  been  very  pressingly  invited,  by  way  of  her 
medical  adviser,  to  come  in  to  the  Bazaar  and  be  cheated. 

Jill  consillted  Johnnie,  and  finding  they  both  saw  eye 
to  eye  in  the  matter,  they  drove  together  on  the  afternoon 
in  question  to  the  town  where  the  f6te  was  being  held. 

A  tour  of  the  stalls  found  Jill  the  owner  of  a  great 
many  very  useless  articles,  which  she  did  not  need,  and 
had  no  idea  how  to  dispose  of,  and  of  an  aching  ankle 
she  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with. 

Finding  his  wife  quite  lame,  Johnnie  ensconced  her 
in  a  chair  behind  some  greenery  ;  the  particular  spot  was 
described  in  the  programme  of  the  Bazaar  as  ''  A  Winter 
Garden."  Here  he  provided  her  with  tea,  and  then, 
promising  quick  return,  left  her  to  listen  to  the  inspiriting 
strains  of  the  Militia  Band  murdering**  The  Washington 
Post,"  and  to  devour  as  many  little  sugary  cakes  as  she 
felt  inclined. 

She  was  perfectly  happy  this  afternoon  ;  Johnnie  had 
tried  to  bring  ease  to  his  pricking  conscience  by  extra 
kindness  to  his  wife.  Little  did  Jill  guess  that  every 
smile  he  gave  her,  every  kiss  he  endured  from  her  lips, 
were  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  price  he  paid  to  his  own 
soul  for  liberty  to  enjoy  Violet's  society.  But  ignorance 
to  Jill  was  present  bliss,  and  her  hungry,  loving  heart 
feasted  peacefully  on  these  crumbs  falling  from  the 
despoiler's  table.  She  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  very 
brassy  music,  nodding  her  head  in  time  to  the  Band- 
master's baton,  and  tapping  in  unison  with  her  sound 
foot.  When  the  band  ceased  Mrs.  Geddis  felt  half 
inclined  to  doze  ;  no  one  was  near,  she  was  sheltered 
from  observation,  so  she  yielded  to  her  drowsiness  and 
was  nearly  asleep  when  the  murmur  of  voices  on  the  far 
side  of  the  tall  palms  and  shrubs  shading  her  roused 
her  to  consciousness  again. 

She  caught  the  sound  of  her  husband's  name,  and 
instinctively  bent. forward  to  hear  what  was  being  said. 
In  a  moment  she  was  listening  intently,  her  lips  parted^ 
and  her  hands  pressed  upon  her  heart  as  though  to  still 
its  beating. 
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''  Poor  Johnnie  Geddis !"  a  woman's  clear  tone  reached 
her  ear.  **  Did  you  ever  see  anyone  looking  so  ill  in  all 
your  life  ?  So  utterly  changed  !  Of  course,  he  can't 
last  much  longer  drinking  as  heavily  as  he  does.  What 
a  mess  he  made  of  his  life,  marrying  that  awful  woman  ! 
How  glad  he  w^ould  be  if  he  could  undo  the  wretched 
marriage  now  !  " 

'*  Young  idiot !  As  he's  made  his  bed,  so  he'll  have 
to  lie  on  i1  !  "  chimed  in  a  deeper  voice.  **  He'll  never 
have  any  chance  of  getting  out  of  the  hole  he's  in.  By 
jove,  it's  almost  laughable  to  see  how  deep  he  has  fallen 
in  love  with  Violet  Grey,  and  she's  nearly  as  fond  of  him, 
too,  as  he  is  of  her,  for  all  her  innocent  little  ways. 
Mother  Grey  watches  them  like  a  cat — wouldn't  she  be 
pleased  if  Tight-rope  Jill  Avas  suddenly  translated  !  " 

*^  About  as  much  chance  of  that  as  there  is  of  her 
giving  him  the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  her  via  Sir 
Francis  Jeune,"  laughed  the  woman.  ''  Once  a  creature 
of  that  type  has  got  decently  settled,  she's  careful 
enough  to  keep  from  tripping.  No,  he'll  never  get  quit 
of  her,  I'm  afraid.  What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  for 
him  if  he  could  !  His  salvation  morally  and  physically, 
for  Violet  would  soon  stop  his  drinking." 

**  Oh,  if  he  was  married  to  //er,  he  w^ouldn't  want  to  ; 
he  only  drinks  now  to  drown  his  sorrow^  If  this  woman 
were  gone,  and  be  could  marry  Violet,  he  would  be  so 
absolutely  happy  that  he  wouldn't  look  like  the  same 
man  in  a  week  !  Did  you  ever  see  a  more  miserable 
looking  object  than  he  is  now,  lantern-jawed,  hollow- 
eyed,  pale  as  a  ghost  }  Well,  he  won't  last  much  longer, 
everyone  says  the  same  thing.  Really,  it  could  hardly  be 
ranked  as  murder  to  do  away  with  such  an  incubus  as 
his  wife  must  be  to  him.  I  wonder  he  doesn't  try  to 
waft  her  gently  across  the  Styx— -I  should,  if  like  him 
my  whole  soul  was  bound  up  in  another  w-oman." 

**  Mrs.  Geddis  won't  die  or  elope  wath  anyone  else,  or 
do  anything  to  give  Johnnie  a  handle  against  her.  She's 
much  too  crafty.  She'll  see  him  out,  and  be  a  rich 
widow,  and  that  before  long — I  don't  give  him  six 
month's  more  life." 
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'*  He'll  be  happier  dead,"  said  the  man. 

Their  chairs  scraped,  and  the  woman's  dress  rustled. 

*'  Must  you  get  back  to  your  stall  ?  Let's  have  a  stroll 
outside  first  to  cool  ourselves." 

Their  voices  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  the  Militia 
Band,  refreshed  by  copious  draughts  of  beer,  brayed 
with  renewed  energy. 

The  minutes  passed  slowly  over  Jill's  head.  She  sat 
too  stunned  to  move,  thinking,  thinking,  thinking. 

She  knew  all  she  had  heard  was  true  ;  it  had  struck 
home  with  a  sharpness  that  no  invention  could  equal. 
In  those  few  minutes  the  true  explanation  of  much  she 
had  puzzled  over  came  to  her  not  over  acute  senses. 
Self-deceived,  she  had  mistaken  her  love  for  Johnnie  for 
his  love  for  her.  It  was  with  numbing  force  that  the 
possibility  of  one  existing  without  the  other  became 
apparent.  Then  her  own  pain  taught  her  the  anguish 
which  her  husband  had  been  so  long  momentarily 
suffering.  How^  unjust  it  was  I  Her  soul,  single-minded 
in  its  narrow  honesty,  revolted  against  this  undeserved 
misery  from  them  all.  What  could  she  do,  how  could 
she  bear  to  go  on  living  when  Johnnie  loved — not  her — 
but  that  stuck-up  girl.  She  cursed  Violet  in  language 
that  would  have  decidedly  astonished  that  fair  damsel  had 
she  heard  it  I 

By  degrees  her  own  agony  was  forgotten  in  her 
thoughts  of  Johnnie.  Could  it  be  true  that  he  was 
dying — dying  of  unhappiness  ?  Her  Johnnie — no,  not 
her  Johnnie — Miss  Grey's  Johnnie — not  two  and  twenty 
yet,  and  dying  !  **  It  would  be  the  best  thing  for  him  if 
she  died,  or — or  if  she  gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
get  rid  of  her."  Johnnie  w^ould  be  glad  to  be  rid  of 
her! 

Great  tears  fell  unheeded  on  to  the  bosom  of  her 
brilliant  gown,  and  her  bursting  sobs  would  no  longer 
be  restrained. 

Nathan  Morris  had  been  watching  her  for  the  last  few 
moments.  He  ground  his  sound  white  teeth,  and 
anathematised  John  Geddis,  whom  he  had  seen  a  minute 
or  two  before  in  close  attendance  on  Miss  Grey. 
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Why  had  the  young  fool  stepped  in  between  Jill  and 
himself  ?     He  would  have  made  Jill  twice  as  happy. 

Morris  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  heart-breaking  sobs 
any  longer.  Drawing  a  second  chair  into  her  retreat,  he 
sat  himself  down  by  the  weeping  woman. 

**  Jill/'  he  said  almost  roughly,  forgetting  in  his  earnest- 
ness to  use  any  more  conventional  greeting,  '*I  can't 
stand  seeing  that — your  husband — neglect  you  any 
longer.'* 

''  He  don't  neglect  me,"  sobbed  Jill,  ready  to  rise  in 
arms  in  Johnnie's  defence  even  now.  '^  I'm  ill,  Nathan, 
I'm  ill,  and  sick  of  my  life  amongst  all  these  blighted 
swells,  and  oh,  I'm  so  damn  miserable." 

Most  of  the  long  string  of  waiting  carriages  had  picked 
up  their  owners,  and  driven  them  back  to  their  respec- 
tive homes  and  dinners  before  Johnnie,  with  sudden 
compunction,  remembered  his  wife. 

He  had  forgotten  the  flight  of  time  whilst  helping  his 
aunt  and  Violet — at  their  stall. 

"  I  must  go  now,  and  take  Mrs.  Geddis  home,"  he 
began  reluctantly,  holding  out  his  hand  to  say  good-bye. 

*'  Won't  you — er — send  her  home  in  the  carriage, 
Johnnie,"  whispered  Violet,  **  and  stop  here  and  dine 
with  us  and  all  the  other  stallholders.  Do  I  We  shall 
have  such  /«/^  !  " 

Mrs.  Grey  added  her  persuasion  to  Violet's,  and 
further  suggested  Johnnie  having  a  *^bed"  at  their 
house,  when  the  bazaar  should  be  over — they  lived 
several  miles  nearer  the  town  than  he  did. 

**  We'll  take  you  home  with  us  when  all  is  over  to- 
night, and  that  will  save  your  horses  coming  out  again 
so  late,  and  you  can  drive  back  as  early  as  you  choose 
to-morrow^  morning." 

Johnnie  blanched  and  hesitated. 

'*  I'll  speak  to  my  wife,"  he  stammered  ;  ^^  I'll  let  you 
know  in  a  few  minutes,"  and  he  hurried  off  to  find  Jill. 

In  his  anxiety  to  accept  his  aunt's  invitation,  Johnnie 
hardly  noticed  that  Mr.  Morris  was  entertaining  his  wife. 
He  remembered  afterwards,  and  recalled  then  his  wife's 
artificial  laughter  and  forced  gaiety.     At  the  moment 
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his  one  idea  was  to  explain  away  and  override  any 
objections  Jill  might  make  to  his  falling  in  with  Mrs. 
Grey's  plan.  But  rather  to  his  astonishment  she  did 
not  seem  surprised,  and  at  once  assented  to  his  proposals. 

*'  I  shall  be  home  quite  early  to-morrow  morning,"  he 
assured  her,  again  rather  to  salve  his  own  conscience 
than  because  he  meant  it.  "  Probably  to  breakfast.  Let 
the  dogcart  come  for  me  first  thing." 

**  To  breakfast !  You'll  be  home  to  breakfast,"  echoed 
his  wife.  ''  Well,  good-bye  Johnnie,  I  hope  you'll  have 
a  very  happy  time — a  very,  very  happy  time,  Johnnie." 

She  lingered  a  little  on  the  steps  of  the  Town  Hall, 
but  Johnnie,  who  was  all  impatience  to  get  back  to 
Violet,  cut  short  her  adieus,  and  almost  bundled  her 
into  the  carriage.  Then  wishing  her  a  hurried  good 
night,  he  slammed  the  door  of  the  brougham  himself, 
and  motioned  to  the  footman  to  jump  up  on  the  box. 

''  Good-bye,  Johnnie,  dear  Johnnie,"  Jill's  voice  came  in 
a  whisper  from  the  carriage  window.  ''  Go,  and  be  very, 
very  happy." 

The  horses  plunged  forwards  into  the  half-illumined 
street,  prancing  and  snorting  in  their  delight  to  be 
homeward  bound  ;  the  men  on  the  box  grumbled  at  the 
long  delay,  and  the  woman  inside  that  gay  equipage 
turned  her  face  from  the  passing  lamps  and  lay  back  on 
the  soft  satin  cushions  sobbing  hopelessly,  her  scalding 
tears  washing  grotesque  channels  down  her  painted 
cheeks. 

And  Johnnie,  faithless,  weak  and  forgetful,  skipped  up 
the  steps  of  the  Town  Hall,  two  at  a  time,  running, 
laughing  like  an  escaped  schoolboy,  to  tell  his  aunt — 
and  Violet — how  cleverly  he  had  managed  things. 

There  was  whispering  and  ominous  gathering  into 
clusters  throughout  Mrs.  Grey's  household  the  next 
morning.  The  dogcart  had  come  for  Mr.  Geddis,  as  he 
had  ordered,  and  with  it  the  tale  of  strange  doings  in 
that  gentleman's  home. 

The  groom  had  brought  a  note  which  had  been  found 
addressed  to  Johnnie  on  the  mantelpiece  of  his  wife's 
room — left   by    her   before    she    crept    with    noiseless, 
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unheard  steps,  slinking  through  the  darkness  of  the  nighty 
from  the  Manor  House. 

When  they  found  their  mistress  had  disappeared^ 
some  of  the  ser\^ants  whispered  suggestions  of  a  piquant 
character,  pointing  to  the  theory  of  a  guilty  flight  ; 
others — with  all  a  domestic's  love  of  the  gruesome — 
spoke  in  awestruck  tones  of  the  advisability  of  dragging 
the  neighbouring  ponds.  Then  the  dogcart  sped  away 
over  the  long  misty  stretches  of  waking  country  to  carry 
quickly  to  the  absent  and  still  sleeping  master  the  sealed 
letter  telling  the  story  of  his  shame. 

Mrs.  Grey's  confidential  maid  brought  her  the  i\ews 
with  an  eariy  cup  of  tea.  There  was  a  letter  left,  she 
told  her  mistress,  which  the  groom,  a  most  respectable 
young  man,  had  brought  over.  Should  Mr.  Roberts, 
the  butler,  take  it  to  Mr.  Geddis  at  once,  or  what  did 
Mrs.  Grey  think  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do  ? 

Mrs.  Grey  sat  bolt  upright  in  her  bed,  and  clasped  her 
hands  together.  Her  feelings  seemed  too  deep  for 
ordinar}'  speech. 

"  What  a  wonderful  answer  to  prayer  !  "  she  cried, 
wiping  away  the  happy  moisture  that  had  gathered  in 
her  eyes.  Give  it  to  him  at  once.  Tell  Roberts  to  take 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Geddis  this  instant — and  here,  first  give 
me  my  wrapper." 

There  was  an  unused  dressing-room  next  to  the  guest 
chamber,  where  Johnnie  was  sleeping.  Into  this  Mrs. 
Grey  slipped,  and  was  standing  with  her  ear  to  the  key- 
hole of  the  communicating  door  when  the  butler  walked 
with  squeaking  boots  along  the  corridor,  and  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  next  room. 

**  A  letter  for  you,  sir,  most  important.  '  The  groom, 
who  is  waiting,  thinks  as  you'd  wish  to  have  it  at  once." 

**  All  right,  bring  it  in,"  she  heard  her  nephew  murmur, 
sleepily.  *^  Give  it  to  me.  You  need  not  stop  ;  I'll  ring 
if  I  want  to  send  an  answer,  but  I  don't  expect  it  needs 
one.  Tell  the  man  who  brought  it  to  put  up  the  horse 
for  the  present." 

Roberts  discreetly  withdrew,  but  Mrs.  Grey  felt 
certain  she  could  distinguish  his  breathing,  short  always 
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now,  more  puffy  than  usual  in  his  efforts  to  render  it 
inaudible  outside  the  door  he  had  just  closed  behind 
him,  whilst  creaking  footsteps  along  the  corridor  told  of 
other  servants  who  shared  his  curiosity  to  hear  exactly 
*'  Iiow  Mr.  Geddis  took  the  news." 

Johnnie  lay  in  his  bed  idly  fingering  his  wife's  note. 
He  wondered  why  she  should  trouble  to  write  when  he 
W'Ould — heigho  ! — be  home  so  soon.  Perhaps  he'd 
better  read  it. 

His  aunt's  straining  ears  caught  the  sound  of  the 
tearing  envelope^  and  the  rustle  of  the  sheet  of  paper  it 
contained  being  unfolded. 

Then  there  was  a  gasping  cry,  more  rustling  of  paper, 
and  the  sound  of  someone  springing  out  of  bed. 

Johnnie  thought  he  must  be  dreaming  when  he  first 
read  his  wife's  letter.  To  make  sure  he  jumped  up  and 
carried  it  to  the  window,  and  there  re-read  it  by  the  light 
of  the  early  morning  sun  that  came  pouring  into  the 
room. 

^*  Dear  Johnnie, — Our  marriage  is  a  mistook.  You 
aren't  happy  with  me,  nor," — here  the  letters  were  very 
blurred,  and  bore  the  unmistakable  impress  of  a  falling 
tear, — ''  me  with  you.  I'm  going  away  by  the  mail  train 
with  Nathan  Morris,  and  we'll  go  strate  abrorde.  He's 
fonder  of  me  than  you  ever  was,  a  grate  deal — and  I'm 
doing  it  for  the  best.  So  no  more  now.  Yours,  no 
longer  "  (more  tear  stains)  '*  Jill." 

On  a  separate  slip  of  paper  these  words  were  written  : 

'*  You'll  get  wot  evidence  you  need  at  the  Euston 
Hotel.  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  of  Ludgate 
Hill,  are  Nathan's  solicitors,  who  will  accept  service  of 
writs  for  us  both.  Morris  says  he  haS  to  be  in  Ameriky 
for  some  months,  so  the  case  won't  be  defended.  May 
vou  be  very  happy." 

He  was  FREE  ! 

The  thought  overpowered  him.     He  forgot  his  out- 
raged honour — what  did   that   matter   m    comparison  ? 
How  beautiful  the    w^et,  shining    world    looked,    how- 
glorious  the  arching  blue  of  the  white-flecked  skies  ! 
He  held  his  hands  upward  in  mute  adoration,    his 
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brimming  eyes  eloquent  with  feeling,  the  brilliant 
sunshine  wrapping  him  round  and  burnishing  his  fair 
head  until  he  looked  like  an  inspired  saint  ;  and  he 
uttered — to  whom  or  what  he  did  not  pause  to  consider, 
the  most  heartfelt  prayer  of  his  whole  life. 

**  Oh  thank  you  !  thank  you  I  thank  you  !  ''  he  cried. 
"  I  can  never  thank  you  enough." 

Then  Johnnie  Geddis  threw  himself  down  beside  his 
bed  and  burst  into  a  storm  of  sobs,  and  Mrs.  Grey  stole 
contentedly  away  to  break  the  news  to  dear  Violet,  for 
her  straining  ears  had  recognised  by  their  sound  that 
Johnnie's  tears  were  not  tears  of  grief. 


CHAPTER     III. 

Since  the  March  day  when  Mrs.  John  Geddis  left  her 
husband — well,  not  lamenting,  the  early  spring  sunshine 
had  become  summer's  scorching  glare,  and  was  again 
chilling  into  fitful  winter  gleams. 

Starchshire  knew  her  no  more,  and  breathed  with 
much  greater  freedom  in  consequence.  The  newspaper 
reports  of  the  undefended  divorce  proceedings  of  Geddis 
V,  Geddis  and  Morris  had  yielded  very  little  fresh  food 
for  gossip  beyond  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Geddis  had  eloped 
by  the  midnight  mail,  and  that  she  and  her  companion 
in  guilt  had  been  traced  to  the  Euston  Hotel,  no 
information  was  forthcoming.  There  were  no  romantic 
details  or  sensational  developments  of  any  kind,  and 
Lord  Dermot,  who  had  purposely  '*  happened  "  to  be  in 
Town  when  the  case  came  on,  and  had  hung  about  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  law  courts,  openly  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
in  the  Starchshire  County  Club. 

'*The  whole  show  was  too  dull  and  proper  for  words.'" 

Messrs.  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  had 
proved  wonderfully  obliging  in  facilitating  matters. 
Their  client,  Mr.  Nathan  Morris,  was  in  America ;  as  for 
the  other  party,  they  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  volunteer 
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any  information  respecting  her  movements,  but  they 
gave  ample  evidence  that  both  respondent  and  co- 
respondent had  been  duly  made  acquainted  u'ith  the 
writs  issued  in  the  case,  and  that  it  was  left  undefended 
because  there  was  virtually  no  defence  possible. 

It  took  very  little  longer  to  pronounce  the  decree  nisi 
than  it  had  taken  to  make  Johnnie  Geddis  and  the  Tight- 
rope dancer  man  and  wife.  Of  course  six  months  must 
elapse  before  the  divorce  was  declared  absolute,  but  that 
after  all  was  a  mere  formality,  and  Johnnie  stepped  out 
of  the  law  courts,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  free  man. 

Lord  and  Ladv  Garth's  welcome  to  their  only  son  was 
touching  in  the  extreme.  They  had  mourned  him  as 
one  worse  than  dead,  and  their  delight  over  his  resur- 
rection was  proportionately  great. 

And  in  the  grave  of  his  dead  past  Johnnie  left  much 
that  he  had  no  call  to  regret,  rising  to  the  new  life  a 
wiser,  better  man.  Fearing  to  trust  himself  for  a  time 
he  became  a  strict  teetotaller,  though  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Grey,  thought  this  step  was  going  a  ''  little  to  extremes." 
She  did  not  approve  of  such  vows,  and  regarded  them  as 
decidedly  low,  and  tending  towards  dissent,  democracy 
and  other  disagreeable  things  beginning  with  **  D." 

The  journalistic  brotherhood  reaped  no  rich  harvest 
from  Johnnie's  matrimonial  fiasco — in  fact,  to  the  striving 
penny  a-liners  he  only  represented  from  two  and  nine- 
pence  to  three  and  six — even  that  was  inclusive  of  the 
full  names  of  all  counsel  and  solicitors  engaged  in  the  case. 

One  journal,  w^hich  was  perennially  blushing  at  its  own 
contents — generally  with  good  reason — did  evolve  a 
taking  alliterative  head-line, 

*' Jill,  the  Jew  and  the  Juggings," 
but  even  with  that  enterprising  paper  the  title  was  the  most 
attractive  part  of  the  report. 

So  by  degrees  tongues  ceased  to  w\^g,  and  in  a  little 
longer  than  the  traditional  ten  days  Starchshire  had 
found  something  else  to  gossip  about,  turning  its  attention 
as  a  county  to  the  fresher  topic  of  the  to-be  or  not-to-be 
of  certain  reputed  ritualistic  practices  in  the  services  at 
the  cathedral. 
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Johnnie  stayed  most  of  the  summer  with  his  father 
and  mother  in  their  Westmorland  home  ;  happy 
halcyon  days,  full  of  peace,  which  seemed  a  veritable 
foretaste  of  a  better  world  after  the  storms  through  which 
he  had  so  recently  passed.  His  cousin,  Violet  Grey, 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with  them,  and  he  and  she 
were  engaged  lovers  in  all  but  the  name. 

Johnnie  never  grew  tired  of  whispering  into  her  shell- 
like ear  the  ever  fresh  story  of  his  passion,  or  of  telling 
her  again  and  again  that  he  had  never,  never  loved 
anyone  but  her.  He  had  been  mad — a  blind  fool,  he 
assured  her,  but  even  in  his  most  insane  moments  he 
had  not  really  cared  for  the  woman,  whose  very  memory 
now  was  that  of  a  blight  cast  over  his  past  life.  And 
Violet  did  not  appear  to  weary  of  listening  to  these 
protestations,  for  she  had  given  her  cousin  all  the  feeling 
which  she  had  to  spare,  and  loved  him  as  well  as  an 
essentially  selfish  woman  can  love  any  object  outside 
herself.  It  pleased  her,  too,  to  think  that  the  woman  who 
had  supplanted  her  had  never  been  aught  but  an  inter- 
loper in  Johnnie's  life  ;  and  that  now  she  was  being  very 
properly  rew^arded  for  her  crimes  by  contumely  and 
disgrace. 

Lady  Garth  and  Mrs.  Grey  took  continual  and  earnest 
counsel  together  regarding  the  future.  Of  course  the 
cousins  w^ould  marry,  this  was  regarded  as  an  understood 
thing  ;  the  only  question  was  at  what  date  should  their 
wedding  take  place  ? 

'*  My  poor  boy  has  suffered  so  much,"  Lady  Garth 
said  tearfully,  **  that  it  would  be  too  cruel  to  make  him 
wait  much  longer.  Therefore,  when  these  tiresome  six 
months  are  over,  let  the  dear  children  be  happy  together 
at  once." 

Her  sister  hesitated,  and  put  forward  an  objection 
which  had  been  rankling  in  her  own  mind  a  good  deal. 

"  Would  it  be  quite  decent,  do  you  think  ? "  she  asked, 
"for  them  to  marry  immediately  the  divorce  is  pronounced 
absolute  ?  A  year  now — what  do  you  think  ?  Besides, 
my  dear,  w^e  must  remember  the  stupid  objections  some 
people  have  to  even  the  innocent  party  in  a  divorce  suit 
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marrying  again.  If  our  darlings  were  too  precipitate^ 
Father  Green  or  some  other  busybody  might  make  a 
disagreeable  outcry,  and  bring  back  to  everyone's 
memory  about  that — that  Awful  Woman  !  " 

**  Impossible  !  Who  could  do  such  a  thing  ?  Tve  no 
patience  with  such  blasphemous,  such  Popish  super- 
stitions," cried  Lady  Garth,  quite  aghast  at  the  idea. 
"  To  say  that  my  darling  boy  must  never  marr}^  again, 
never  have  the  chance  of  domestic  happiness,  never 
give  me  the  joy  of  grandchildren — why,  its  enough  to 
make  one  turn  Mahommedan  to  hear  such  wicked 
nonsense  upheld.'* 

Mrs.  Grey  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

**  I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear,  myself.  Yet  still, 
we  must  consider  what  our  neighbours  think  right,  and 
quite  a  crowd  of  the  very  best  people  have  taken  up  this 
cry  against  re-marriage.  I  could  not  bear  to  have  my 
Violet's  name  mixed  up  in  any  kind  of  scandal  or  in 
more  gossip,  so  we  must  run  no  risks  whilst  the  case  is 
fresh  in  everyone's  memory.  After  all,  they  are  both  so 
young  that  a  year  or  so  is  really  nothing." 

But  when  Johnnie  was  consulted  on  the  subject  he 
did  not  see  things  in  the  same  light. 

**  Wait  a  year  ?  No,  not  an  hour,"  he  declared.  The 
moment  that  by  law  he  could  make  Violet  his  wife,  that 
instant  they  would  be  married.  It  was  useless  for.  .his 
mother  and  his  aunt  to  shake  their  heads  and  hold  up 
their  hands  in  horror ;  their  objections  were  soon  overruled, 
and  all  preparations  for  the  marriage  quietly  but  steadily 
pushed  forward. 

Of  course,  if  their  elders  particularly  wished  it,  the 
wedding  might  be  very  ^uiet,  neither  of  the  impatient 
lovers  objected  to  that ;  but  there  must  be  no  delay 
once  the  decree  absolute  was  pronounced.  On  that 
point  both  proved  stubbornness  itself. 

With  a  view  to  facilitating  arrangements,  the  Garths, 
took  up  their  abode  in  their  London  house  just  as  the 
six  months  of  waiting  were  drawing  to  a  close.  After  the 
wedding  Johnnie  and  his  new  bride  were  to  make  a 
prolonged  tour  round  the  globe,  thus  giving  Starchshire. 
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and  the  world  at  large  time  to  digest  their  union  before 
they  settled  down  at  the  Manor  House,  and  took  the 
place  in  society  to  which  by  birth  and  fortune  they  were 
entitled. 

To  Johnnie  this  waiting  about  in  town  proved  very 
trying.  The  old  familar  sights  and  sounds  of  the  London 
streets  got  on  his  nerves  and  recalled  all  too  vividly  the 
time  before  his  hrst  ill-fated  marriage,  when  he  had  idled 
about  the  West  End  with  more  money  in  his  pockets 
than  was  good  for  him. 

He  spent  his  days  now  between  his  club  and  his 
father's  house.  Garth  House  was  one  of  the  older  and 
more  substantial  mansions  in  Chatham  Place,  and  there, 
night  after  night,  he  passed  his  evenings,  perfectly 
content  to  lie  back  at  his  ease  listening  to  his  cousin's 
well-cultivated,  mild  soprano,and  to  watch  the  modulated 
electric  light  thrown  in  rich  red  shadows  over  her  slim 
figure.  He  was  disinclined  to  go  out  at  all ;  theatres,  with 
their  paraphernalia  of  make-up  and  powder  puff,  were 
still  too  reminiscent  and  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  evinced 
no  desire  to  resume  his  acquaintanceship  with  the  interior 
of  any  of  the  music  halls  Indeed,  he  was  so  rapidly 
developing  into  an  absolutely  model  young  man,  that 
Billy  Blake  declared,  enforcing  his  opinion  with  the 
latest  fashionable  expletive  : 

**  Mark  my  words,  Johnnie,  you'll  end  by  turning  into 
a  black-coated  devil  dodger  !  " 

A  few  days  before  the  six  months  would  expire  most 
of  the  principal  actors  in  this  little  drama  became  very 
restless.  Lady  Garth  had  unaccountable  fits  of  depres- 
sion, Violet  was  often  to  be  found  in  tears,  and  Johnnie 
could  fix  his  attention  on  nothing  for  very  long  at  a  time. 

Every  knock  at  the  door  made  him  start,  every  letter 
the  butler  handed  him  filled  him  with  inexplicable 
apprehension.  He  haunted  his  solicitor's  offices,  and 
wearied  to  desperation  the  managing  clerk  by  his  endless 
enquiries  and  needless  alarms. 

Something,  he  was  sure,  would  happen  !  ^  In  vain  did 
his  legal  advisers  attempt  to  allay  his  fears,  assuring  him 
that  a  plainer  or  more  simple  case  than  his  had  never 
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been  before  the  court  ;  still  this  premonition  of  danger 
pending  refused  to  be  crushed  out,  and  he  wandered 
about  miserable  himself,  and  rendering  all  around  him 
unsettled,  waiting  for  the  descent  of  the  sword  which  his 
morbid  anxiety  impressed  upon  his  imagination  as 
imminent. 

Therefore  it  came  hardly  as  a  surprise  to  him  one 
morning,  when  he  was  leaving  his  solicitor  s  door,  to  find 
in  the  outer  hall  a  tall  man,  whose  dress  betokened  him 
to  be  a  clergyman,  enquiring  ''  if  Mr.  Geddis  was  still  in 
the  office  ?  " 

'^  I  have  been  to  Garth  House  to  look  for  you,  Mr. 
Geddis,"  he  said,  when  Johnnie,  shaking  like  an  aspen 
leaf,  acknowledged  his  identity.  '^  And  I  was  sent  on 
here.  Mv  business  with  you  is  one  of  life  and  death,  and 
must  be  my  excuse  for  my  importunity.  Can  I  see  you 
alone  for  a  few  minutes  ? " 

Johnnie  motioned  to  the  speaker  to  follow  him,  and 
they  walked  together  through  one  of  the  quiet  squares  in 
Lincoln's  Inn.  His  mouth  and  throat  had  suddenly 
dried  up,  and  his  tongue  refused  to  move.  He  kuciv 
before  the  clergyman  announced  his  business  that  some 
fresh  blow  awaited  him. 

**  I  come  from  your  wife. — " 

John  Geddis  found  his  voice  suddenly,  and  interrupted 
the  speaker  fiercely. 

**  I  have  no  wife,"  he  cried,  with  terrible  energy. 

*'  From  your  wife — your  innocent  wife,"  the  clergyman 
went  on  solemnly,  hardly  heeding  the  rough  interruption. 
**  A  great  injustice  has  been  done,  and  a  greater  is  in 
contemplation,  but  even  now  it  is  not  too  late  to  prevent 
its  final  consummation.  You  must  see  your  wife,  and 
then  we  will  go  together  to  the  office  of  the  Queen's 
Proctor." 

'*  What  for?"  demanded  Geddis,  his  ver\'  soul  sick 
with  terror.  ^'  What  madness  have  you  got  in  your 
head  ?  /  see  the — the —  woman  I  have  righteously 
divorced  ?  Why  should  the  Queen's  Proctor  be  brought 
into  this  matter  ?  " 

^*To   prevent  the  divorce  being  declared  absolute," 
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replied  the  other.  "  Your  wife  has  done  you  no  WTong. 
She  has  told  me  the  whole  story,  and  it  is  of  course  the 
duty  of  any  honest  man  to  lay  the  matter  as  soon  as 
possible  before  the  proper  authorities.  But  first  of  all 
I  have  given  her  my  promise  to  bring  you  to  her  without 
a  moment's  delay. 

**  Nothing, — no  one  shall  do  that.  I  will  never  see  her 
again." 

The  clergyman  seemed  horrified  by  the  anguished 
tone  of  the  young  man's  voice,  and  looked  sternly  into 
his  face. 

**  Do  you  understand  what  I  am  saying  ?  Your  wife, 
your  innocent  wife  is  very  ill — probably  dying,"  he 
repeated  shortly.  **  Either  you  come  with  me  at  once 
to  see  her,  or  I  go  straight  to  the  Queen's  Proctor." 

"Come,"  he  added  more  persuasively ;  "  she  is  in  sober 
truth  dying,  and  that  quickly.  Nothing  but  a  miracle 
can  save  her,  and  her  one  wish  is  to  see  you  again.  You 
must  come,  Mr.  Geddis ;  you  can't  refuse  a  dying  woman. 
As  you  hope  for  heaven's  mercy  yourself,  show  some  to 
this  soul  who  all  ^long  has  been  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning." 

He  hailed  a  hansom,  and  stood  whilst  Johnnie,  barely 
conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  got  in,  then  after  giving 
the  driver  some  directions  the  clergyman  sprang  into 
the  vacant  place. 

**  We've  not  very  far  to  go,  but  I  had  better  employ 
the  time  in  telling  you  all  that  your  wife  told  me.  Of 
course  she  was  much  to  blame  in  deceiving  you,  but 
otherwise  she  is  perfectly  innocent.  Something  she 
overheard  at  some  bazaar," — Johnnie  groaned — '*  tempted 
her  to  take  the  rash  steps  she  did.  Someone  remarked 
that  you  would  be  happier  without  her,  and  in  her  un- 
bounded love  for  you,  she  resolved  to  free  you  from  your 
unequal  marriage.  So  she  arranged  with  the  man  you 
afterwards  made  co-respondent,  to  simulate  an  elope- 
ment, thus  giving  you  grounds  for  an  action,  and 
promising  if  he  left  it  undefended  and  did  not  attempt 
to  approach  her  until  after  the  divorce  was  made  absolute, 
she   would    marry   him.     I    don't   defend  your  wife's 
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action  in  this,  Mr.Geddis  ;  she  wilfully  deceived  both  you 
and  this  other  man,  but  she  declares,  and  I  firmly  believe 
her  words,  that  she  never  had  any  intention  of  carrying 
out  her  promise  to  him. 

After  eloping  by  the  mail  train,  as  you  know,  they 
went  together  to  the  Euston  Hotel,  where  he  engaged 
rooms  and  registered  their  names  like  man  and  wnfe. 
Your  wife  never  used  those  rooms,  but  when  they  were 
alone  by  pre-arrangement  she  simply  walked  round  the 
corridor  and  out  at  the  other  entrance.  Morris  kept  up 
the  deception  next  day,  and  paying  the  bill  for  two^ 
started  alone  for  America,  and  has  been  there  ever  since." 

What  cruel  nightmare  was  this  ?  Would  the  darkness, 
never  end,  and  the  breaking  daylight  bring  to  him  the 
knowledge  that  all  these  seemingly  truthful  words  w-ere 
merely  the  crystallization  of  his  own  brooding  thoughts  ? 
This  could  not  be  a  waking  reality,Johnnie  tried  to  make 
himself  believe,  while  the  matter-of-fact  voice  of  the 
clergyman  hammered  in  on  his  brain. 

''  Owing  to  an  accident  to  her  foot,  your  wife  was 
unable  to  earn  her  living  by  her  oici  profession.  She 
had  refused  to  accept  any-  money  from  Morris,  and  when 
she  left  your  roof  had  only  a  few  shillings  in  her  purse. 
How  she  has  managed  to  exist  I  can  hardly  conceive, 
but  her  very  poverty  proves  that  she  has  only  had 
recourse  to  honest  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  But 
the  strain  of  privation  and  hard  w^ork  has  told  upon  her. 
She  is  greatly  changed,  and  now  pneumonia  has  super- 
vened on  a  severe  cold,  and  as  I  told  you,  the  doctor 
does  not  hold  out  much  hope.  My  name  is  Baillie."  He 
pushed  his  card  into  his  companion's  unwilling  fingers. 
''You  will  see  by  that  I  am  Rector  of  St.  Thomas-in-the- 
Fields,  which  you  may  have  heard  is  one  of  the  poorest,, 
most  thickly-populated  parishes  in  London.  Your 
wife  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  my  mission  ser- 
vices. When  she  thought  herself *to  be  dying  early  this 
morning,  she  sent  urgently  for  me,  and  confided  in  me 
her  name  and  the  whole  story  I  have  just  told  you. 
*  Tm  dying  now,*  she  said,  *so  it  won't  do  Johnnie  any 
harm  ;  he'll  be  rid  of  me  for  ever  in  a  few  hours.     Oh,, 
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Mr.  Baillie,  I  can't  die  until  I've  seen  him,  so  do  tell 
him  to  come  quickly.'  I  looked  up  your  address  in  the 
directory,  and  at  Garth  House  they  sent  me  to  your 
solicitor's  office." 

Johnnie  made  no  remark  when  the  clergyman  ceased 
speaking.  He  stared  unblinkingly  before  him,  seeing 
but  not  heeding  the  crowded  teeming  streets  through 
which  they  were  now  driving.  Stalls  stood  on  each  side 
of  the  roadway,  whilst  the  dingy  shops  belched  forth 
half  their  contents  in  angry  rivalry.  Huge  placarded 
figures  all  ending  in  %d.  were  pinned  temptingly  on  to 
most*of  the  goods  exhibited,  and  the  hucksters  called  the 
excellence  of  their  wares  with  strident  voices  that  rang 
out  above  the  ordinary  noises  of  the  slums. 

Johnnie's  ears  were  deaf  to  the  sounds,  his  usually 
sensitive  nostrils  unconscious  of  the  mingling  and 
noxious  odours  filling  the  streets,  and  it  was  with  an 
effort  that  he  collected  his  thoughts  when  the  hansom 
turned  into  a  yet  narrower  thoroughfare,  and  pulled  up 
at  an  open  door. 

**  Here  we  are,"  said  the  Clergyman,  making  his  way 
through  the  little  crowd  of  gaping  urchins  and  idlers 
which  quickly  gathered  to  stare  at  the  unusual  sight  of 
a  cab  and  such  occupants.  ^' Leave  room  now  my 
boys." 

He  plunged  into  the  dim  hall,  followed  closely  by 
Johnnie,  and  mounted  the  uncarpeted,  creaking 
stairs. 

On  the  second  floor  Mr.  Baillie  stopped,  and  after 
knocking  gently,  turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  then  he 
stood  back  and  ushered  his  companion  in. 

Unused  to  the  sight  of  grinding  poverty,  the  awful 
squalor  of  the  room  absolutely  frightened  Johnnie.  One 
ricketty  chair,  a  still  more  suffering  washstand,  and  a  bare 
deal  box,  comprised  the  flirniture  of  the  place.  The  bed, 
untidy  and  terribly  smutty  in  its  coverings,  was  pushed 
up  near  to  the  window,  which  was  wide  open,  and  on  it, 
gasping  for  breath,  propped  up  by  various  pillows  and 
heterogeneous  bundles,  lay  a  woman. 

Could  this  be  Jill  ? 
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Johnnie  stared  incredulously.  This  grey-haired^ 
parchment-covered  skeleton,  who  feebly  stretched  her 
bony  hand  towards  him,  and  called  his  name  in  such  a 
frenzy  of  mingled  joy  and  pain. 

He  dragged  his  unwilling  feet  across  the  dingy  boards, 
and  looked  down  with  stupid  eyes  upon  the  recumbent 
figure  lying  on  the  bed. 

*\Johnnie,  Johnnie,  you've  come,"  she  gasped.  '*  Oh^ 
my  Johnnie,  I'll  die  happy  now  I've  seen  you  again." 

''  I've  told  your  husband  the  whole  story,  Mrs.  Geddis," 
said  the-clergyman.  *'  He  knows  everything,  so  don't 
tire  yourself  by  the  repetition." 

Jill's  w^asted  face  brightened  into  a  smile. 

''  Twas  all  a  blooming  plant,  Johnnie — all  a  plant, 
I'd  never  have  let  yer  know  my  boy,  if  I  wasn't  dying. 
It'll  soon  be  over  naow.  The  doctor  was  in  an  hour  ago, 
and  he  say  I'll  hardly  larst  out  the  daiy." 

She  repeated  the  words  with  curious  pleasure,  as  if 
her  hopeless  condition  was  something  to  be  very  proud 
of.  ''  rU  hardly  larst  the  daiy  aout,  he  says ;  my  lungs 
may  fill  up  and  choke  me  any  minute.  So  I  can  tell  you 
all  naow,  Johnnie,  and  it  won't  make  any  matter  !  " 

The  effort  of  so  much  talking  exhausted  her,  and  she 
panted  with  open  mouth  and  in-drawn  nostrils  for  some 
seconds  before  her  laboured  breathing  became  a  little 
easier.  Her  face  grew  dark,  and  great  beads  of  perspira- 
tion stood  out  on  her  forehead,  but  even  in  her  evident 
agony  she  managed  to  take  Johnnie's  hand  and  draw  it 
to  her  cracked  lips,  covering  his  fingers  with  fervid 
kisses. 

John  Geddis  literally  had  to  force  himself  to  speak, 
and  he  strove  hard  to  instil  some  pity  into  his  voice  and 
face.  No  stone  was  colder  or  heavier  than  his  heart. 
He  hated  to  watch  this  woman  die,  yet  with  every  fibre 
of  his  being  he  wished  her  dead.  Why  had  she  thus 
again  come  into  his  life  to  torment  him  ? 

''  Don't  worry  now,  Jill,"  he  said  at  last,  ''wait  until 
you  feel  stronger." 

'*  But  I  must  tell  you  Johnnie.  You  must  know  all 
afore  I  go.     I  never  meant  yoii  no  wrong.     If  I'd  lived 
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ever  so,  I  should  not  a  married  Nathan.  Twas  all  kid 
my  promising — all* a  plant,  and  pore  old  Nathan,  he's 
got  left.  I  always  meant  he  should  be  left,  you  know. 
What  did  he  matter  compared  to  you  ?  How  could  I 
ever  marry  him  or  anyone  else  with  me  loving  you  so, 
Johnnie  ?  But  I  see  you  wasn't  happy — and  drinking — 
and  then,  her  your  cousin  Vi'let  ;"  Johnnie  shuddered, 
it  seemed  profanation  for  Violet's  name  to  be  spoken 
in  such  surroundings,  but  Jill  did  not  notice  his  disgust, 
and  continued — ''  I  done  it  all  for  your  sake,  'cause  I 
did  want  you  to  be  happy.  I  did  want  you  to  be  happy." 
She  murmured  the  words  again  and  again. 

**  It  wasn't  your  fault  old  man,  not  you — I  was  right 
when  I  told  you  ter  start  with  as  I  was  no  fit  wife  for 
you.  'Twould  have  saved  us  all  a  mint  of  trouble  if  I 
stuck  up  to  it  then,  but  somehow — I — I  loved  you  so, 
Johnnie — "  her  voice  broke  down  into  pitiful  gasping  sobs. 

It  was  her  only  excuse — ^*  She  had  loved  him  so !  " 
Loved  him  so  well  that  her  happiness,  her  desires  had 
not  weighed  for  a  moment  where  his  welfare  was 
concerned.  She  had  loved  him  so  well  that  death  now, 
the  quickest  and  easiest  severing  of  the  Gordian  knot 
which  was  possible,  seemed  to  her  the  only  thing  left  to 
wish  for — to  attain.  She  loved  him  so  well,  that  for  one 
kind  glance,  one  tender  word,  she  would  willingly 
plunge  alone  into  the  dark  river,  whose  waters  were 
already  chilling  her  feet. 

This  and  much  more  was  struggling  in  her  mind  for 
voice  and  utterance,  was  lying  in  the  wistful  glance  of  her 
dimming  eyes. 

But  words  were  difficult  to  find-^the  world  itself  was 
drifting  far  away,  only  Johnnie,  with  no  tenderness  in  his 
face,  stood  out  plainly  before  her. 

Jill  tried  to  rouse  herself,  a  numbness  was  seizing  upon 
her  brain  ;•  she  must  make  one  more  effort  to  tell  him 
all  she  felt. 

"  You'll  believe  I  never  did  nuffin  wrong  ?  Gawd 
knows  it's  true,  Johnnie.  'Twas  all  a  jolly  old  plant  for 
your  sake,  my  boy.  Mr.  Baillie,  here,  he  knows.  He'll 
speak  for  me,  won't  yer  ?  " 
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^*Yes,  Mrs.  Geddis,  I  believe  you  absolutely,"  the 
clergyman  assented.  Then,  noting  her  more  troublous 
breathing,  and  the  death  dews  covering  her  face,  with  a 
wish  to  turn  her  thoughts  from  earthly  matters,  he  added, 
*'  May  I  read  to  you  from  the  Bible  now  ? " 

'*  Oh,  but  I  want  Johnnie  to  forgive  me  furst,"  wailed 
the  dying  woman.  **  Don't  look  so  hard,  my  dear,  dear 
boy.     Let  me  go  wiv  yer  blessing,  not  yer  curse." 

Oblivious  of  the  terrible  bed  coverings,  and  yet 
dirtier  pillows,  Geddis  knelt  beside  his  divorced  wife, 
and  passing  his  arm  very  gently  under  her  neck,  rested 
her  head  upon  his  shoulder.  His  overstrung  nerves 
threatened  every  moment  to  give  way,  and  he  could 
barely  prevent  himself  breaking  into  hysterical  laughter, 
but  the  self-repression  that  had  been  part  of  his  earliest 
education  came  to  his  rescue,  and  he  controlled  himself. 

**  We've  both  been  wrong,  Jill,"  he  said,  quite  tenderly. 
*'  You've  got  as  much  to  forgive  me  for,  as  I  have  you, 
Heaven  knows  !  It  does  not  matter  now,  does  it  ?  We'll 
both  forgive  each  other." 

He  endured  her  hungry  kisses  unflinchingly,  and 
resolutely  returned  her  caresses.  And  Jill,  contented  at 
last  in  his  arms,  had  no  wish  to  analyse  the  quality  of 
his  embraces. 

*'  You  do  love  me  a  little  bit,  Johnnie,"  she  murmured. 
'*  Tell  me  you  do — don't  yer  ?  " 

Who  can  blame  Johnnie  that  he  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  once  more  pressed  his  lips  to  Jill's  cheek. 

The  dying  woman's  eyes  met  those  of  the  clergyman 
with  a  smile,  when  he  bent  over  to  rearrange  the 
pillows  beneath  their  now  touching  heads. 

^*  You  can  give  us  a  bit  of  religion  if  yer  like,"  she  said. 
"  /  don't  mind  if  yer  want  to,  I've  got  all  /  want  uaoivy 

*'  Is  there  any  particular  passage  you  would  like  me 
to  read  "  ?  Mr.  Baillie  produced  a  Testameot  from  his 
pocket,  and  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

*^  Wot  you  please.  It's  a  good  book  ain't  it,  and 
comforting  like  about  both  kinds,  good  and  bad  ?  It's 
a  pity  I  haven't  had  time  ter  read  it  all  my  life.  Read 
a  bit  about  her  as  them  Pharisees  was  all  for  stoning. 
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People  get  stoned  nowadays  too,  doesn't  they,  even  if 
they  have  gone  strite  ?  Read  that  bit,  for  if  He 
forgave  a  real  bad  un,  He  won't  be  apt  to  come  down 
hard  on  me  ;  'as  hasn't  done  nuffink — except  pretended 
— for  Johnnie's  sake." 

Mr.  Baillie  found  the  story  which  the  dying  woman 
had  indicated,  and  in  low  clear  tones,  whispered  the 
simple  words  into  her  dulling  ears. 

Johnnie  felt  the  head  that  rested  against  his  strong 
young  arm  grow  strangely  heavy,  and  a  horrible  feeling 
of  relief  stole  into  his  heart.  Soon  nothing  would  stand 
between  him  and  Violet — but  a  trampled  grave. 

He  loathed  himself  for  his  heartlessness,  and  hastened 
to  press  within  his  own  the  clutching  fingers  which  even 
now  at  the  gates  of  death  responded  so  quickly  to  his 
touch. 

**' Neither  do  I  condemn  thee — go  in  peace,'"  read 
the  clergyman. 

Jill  lifted  herself  suddenly  into  a  sitting  posture. 

*' That's  the  bit  for  me,  Johnnie,"  she  cried, 
"  '  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee —  ' " 

She  fell  back,  her  voice  sunk  into  a  gurgling  sound  in 
her  throat,  her  fingers  clutched  at  the  bed  covering 
convulsively  for  a  few  horrible  seconds,  then  relaxed, 
and  were  still. 

Mr.  Baillie  bent  over  the  dead  woman  and  closed  her 
eyes. 

**  Go  in  peace,"  he  murmured. 

And  thus  was  Johnnie  Geddis'  divorce  pronounced 
*' Absolute." 

Andrew  Merry. 
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What  with  materialistic  influences,  pessimism  of  the 
modern  school,  stifling  of  the  emotional  side  of  feminine 
humanity,  one  is  almost  tempted,  in  wayward  moments, 
to  believe  that  sentiment,  aspiration,  and  religious  fervour 
are  doomed  elements,  to  be  scorned  as  excrescences  of 
a  bygone  age,  and  no  longer  quantities  in  the  economic 
competition  of  man. 

Smiles  are  rare,  and  tears  are  luxuries  of  the  past, 
and  if  we  would  relieve  tired  eyes  of  the  burning  sand 
which  scorches  and  blurrs,  we  must  needs  blink,  and 
the  confused  retina  reflects  arid  spots,  but  is  too  weak 
to  receive  the  photographic  impressions  of  the  Elysian 
fields  and  oases  of  life.  We  are  comforted,  however,' 
to  know  that  Idealism  is  not  dead.  There  still  are  men 
and  women,  energetic,  noble,  pure,  full  of  faith  in  the 
Unseen,  who  think  life  worth  living — these  are  the 
enthusiasts,  and  we  are  glad  of  them.  They  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  which  keeps  it  from  putrifying. 

It  needs  no  surroundings  of  unique  accommodation, 
no  special  creation  of  environment,  to  draw  out  the 
divine  love  in  one — the  ragged  court  dweller,  sharing 
her  sops  with  her  half-starved  kitten,  shows  as  much  of 
the  element  in  her  act  as  an  Archbishop  who  gives  up 
his  pleasure  trip  to  comfort  a  soul  in  the  pain  of  death. 
But,  with  all  that,  we  do  not  say  that  the  Cathedral, 
with  its  windows  of  art  and  beauty  ;  its  organ  tones, 
thunderous,  or  far  off  whisperings  ;  its  carved  stalls, 
the  life-work  of  a  genius  ;  its  cloud  enveloping  dome, 
do  not  lend  their  influences  to  stimulate  and  awe  into 
worship. 

And  the  world  of  nature,  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
man,  with  his  immature  ideas,  is  a  temple  of   higher 
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genius,  more  akin  to  the  jhuman  soul,  and  therefore 
more  profound  in  its  power  of  ^inspiration  than  man- 
built  abbey  or  church. 

So,  I  do  not  wonder  that  in  a  vale  of  loveliness,  by  the 
hills  of  the  Pyrenees  Hautes,the  little  French  maid, 
Bernadette  Soubirous,  found  the  grotto  of  Massavielle  a 
sanctuary  where  she  might  kneel  in  reverent  worship  be- 
fore her  image  of  the  Holy  Mother.  There,  unmolested, 
she  could  breathe  out  her  longings,  absorbed  in  fervent 
adoration  ;  tell  her  misdeeds,  crave  pardon  for  to-day, 
and  grace  for  coming  days,  and  her  heart  grew  light  and 
her  faith  strong. 

Bernadette  was  poor,  ignorant  of  men  and  books  ; 
unknown,  with  a  conscience  as  clear  as  the  water 
rippling  in  the  brook,  and  a  heart  of  gold.  A  true 
Catholic,  brought  up  by  godly  parents  strictly  in  the 
faith  ;  taught  to  pay  homage  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints,  and  to  keep  the  fasts.  With  these  simple  folk, 
to  fast  meant  to  go  hungry.  Not  to  change  their  menu, 
of  soup  julienne,  roast  turkey,  beef  a  la  jardiniere, 
&c.,  &c.,  to  mayonnaise  of  trout,  fried  perch,  crimped 
cod  and  oyster  sauce,  soles  k  la  cr6me,  or  other  marine 
dainties,  for  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  month,  as  the  con- 
science required.  No  letter  worship  hers,  **but  in 
spirit  and  in  truth."  Daily,  with  a  jubilant  heart,  she 
tripped  to  the  spring  which  ran  through  the  grotto  to 
fill  the  house  jar  with  clear  water.  Her  day's  work  was 
part  of  her  worship,  and  she  gave  her  best  of  strength 
and  of  love. 

Her  home  lay  near,  a  peasant's  hut  of  two  rooms, 
barely  furnished.  A  huge  cupboard  near  the  chimney, 
with  capacious  shelves,  served  as  beds  for  the  children. 
A  smooth  table,  with  hollows  scooped  out,  to  hold  the 
soup,  which  was  mostly  *'  soup  au  lait,"  or  made  from  a 
handful  of  dried  beans,  a  few  potatoes,  with  an  ounce  of 
bacon,  and  much  water,  and  huge  slices  of  brown  bread. 
On  Sundays,  and  feast  days,  an  omelet  or  salad  was 
added  to  the  simple  bill  of  fare.  A  couple  of  forms,  a 
bread  basket,  and  a  rack  of  spoons  completed  the  house- 
hold appointments.  The  floor  was  of  earth,  beaten  hard  ; 
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a  small  window  let  in  a  ray  of  light ;  candles,  bacon, 
onions,  and  skins  of  lard  hung  from  the  ceiling.  There 
was  an  upper  room,  but  that  held  a  single  stool,  an  old 
oak  bedstead  enclosed  by  sliding  panels,  and  forming  a 
great  chest  which  held  the  wardrobe  of  the  family  ; 
upon  the  walls  .hung  several  crucifixes,  and  saintly 
pictures — and  that  was  all. 

The  house  was  noisy,  for  Bernadette  had  many  small 
brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  church  was  too  far  to  visit  as 
often  as  she  would,  and  it  was  but  seemly  that  the  pious 
little  maid  should  raise  an  altar  of  her  own,  beneath  the 
blue  heavens,  where  she  might  worship  and  revere.  Her 
sacred  alcove  echoed  the  soft  whisperings  of  her  raptu- 
rous spirit  ;  love  and  devotion  made  strong  the  im- 
pression of  the  Virgin  Form  in  her  soul.  So  mighty 
was  the  seal  that  she  began  to  dream  dreams,  and  see 
visions  bright  with  the  lustre  that  shone  from  her 
glowing  spirit.  On  one  eventful  noon  heaven  was 
opened,  her  child  eyes  beheld  the  Reality  she  had 
longed  to  see,  the  one  great  fresco  of  her  life,  there  in 
the  rocky  niche  above.  And  out  of  the  silence  her  ears 
heard,  or,  at  least,  her  soul  heard  a  voice — the  voice  of 
the  Virgin  Mother,  who  spoke  encouraging  words  to 
her,  and  it  was  a  jubilant  song  to  the  peasant  maid. 
And  she  who  dwelt  in  a  humble  cottage  entertained 
royal  guests.  Not  once  only,  but  many  times  this 
vision  of  love  and  glory  gladdened  her  soul,  but  she 
ever  remained  modest  and  good,  without  pride  in  her 
heart. 

And  years  after,  when  she  had  gone  away,  the  people 
heard  of  the  mystery,  and  no  wonder  that  pilgrims  came 
in  troops  to  tread  where  she  had  trodden  ;  for  goodness 
has  much  healing  virtue,  and  the  world  feels  its  power. 
The  tourist  with  little  faith  in  the  supernatural  came  for 
change  of  air,  and  was  lured  to  the  spot  by  its  beauty, 
and  novel  associations. 

Near  to  the  Grotto  lies  the  historical  old  town  of 
Lourdes,  where  the  pilgrims  congregate.  It  has  a 
population  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  nestles  at  the  foot  of  a  high  isolated  rock,  jutting 
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from  the  hill  sides  of  the  Pyrenees  Hautes.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Civil  Court  of  the  Arrondissement  of  Argeles  ; 
it  owns  a  high  school,  a  hospital,  and  a  church  of  ponder- 
ous architecture.  Here,  the  roads  cross  between  Pau 
and  Cauterets,  Bigoire  and  Gavarne,  ^s  you  enter  the 
lovely  valley  of  Argeles,  where  scenes  of  beauty  and 
fertility  are  rampant.  Milch  cows,  numerous  and  well 
tended,  browse  in  the  rich  pasturage,  a  satisfaction  to 
their  owners,  who  have  great  demands,  and  high  prices 
offered,  for  the  delicious  milk  these  beasts  afford.  Horses, 
the  finest  in  France,  breed  on  the  Pyrenees  near. 
Luxuriant  trees  lend  their  shade  to  the  traveller  who 
makes  his  way  in  the  diligence,  rumbling  along  the 
high  road  during  the  summer  season.  Wild  flowers 
make  joyful  the  soul  of  the  pedestrian  tramping  over  the 
meadows,  or  along  the  soft  turf  to  the  Grotto  of  Mas- 
savielle,  where  he  turns  for  healing  or  curiosity. 

The  valley  is  broad  and  well  cultivated,^abounding  in 
every  description  of  fruit  ;  the  neighbourhood  is 
deliciously  picturesque,  with  mountains,  forests,  fresh 
velvety  meadows,  fields  of  rye,  millet,  flax,  and  waving 
maize,  varied  by  orchards,  vineyards,  and  inviting 
grottos.  Here  the  Gave  de  Pau  is  an  expanse  wide  as  a 
lake,  of  bright,  cool  waters,  glistening  in  the  sunlight. 
There  are  artistic  ruins  partly  buried  amongst  trees  and 
moss  ;  ancient  remains  of  Roman  architecture,  and  old 
forts,  and  caves  where  prehistoric  treasures  have  been 
unearthed,  dating  back  to  the  Stone  Age  and  earlier. 

Along  the  road  one  comes  by  large  marble  works,  where 
a  beautiful  variety  of  marble  is  quarried,  and  over  six 
hundred  workpeople  are  employed.  Slate  quarries  lie 
near  the  town,  and  jasper  is  found  in  the  hills  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

On  the  heights  above  Lourdes  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  and  gloomy  castle,  once  a  Roman  Castellum  and 
military  station,  successively  held  by  Vandals  ;  by 
Visigoths,  who  came  from  the  centre  of  Europe,  settled 
down  in  the  South  of  France,  and  usurped  a  supremacy  ; 
by  Franks,  by  Iberians,  and  **  their  modified  descendants 
the  Basques,"  who  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  South  East 
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of  France,  Lower  Navarre  and  other  provinces.  Later 
it  was  occupied  by  Saracens  ;  by  Albigenses  ;  by 
English  ;  and  by  the  Lords  of  Beam.  It  wa.s  subse- 
quently a  Feudal  stronghold,  and  was  finally  used  as  a 
prison.  It  has  a  wierd  aspect,  somewhat  barren  and 
ghostly,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  soft  luxuriance  of  the 
valley  beneath. 

Such  were  Bernadette's  surroundings  ;  her  outer  world 
was  one  of  trees,  and  flowers,  and  springs,  and  a  few 
huts,  and  peasant  folk.  Her  inner  world  was  peopled 
with  saints,  and  adorations,  and  sacrificial  deeds,  and 
pure  imaginings.  And  when  she  had  lived  her  short  life, 
and  her  story  was  done,  she  was  revered  as  a  saint ;  and 
the  spring  from  whence  she  had  daily  drawn  water  for 
the  household  is  said  to  heal  the  maimed  and  give 
health  to  the  sick. 

Thus  it  is  that  during  the  month  of  August,  pilgrims 
wend  their  way  to  the  grotto,  which  was  named  Mas- 
savielle,  but  now  is  known  as  **  Notre  Dame  de  Loudres/' 
Its  renown  grows,  and  the  multitude  of  visitors  increases 
year  by  year,  each  year  eclipsing  in  numbers  all  preced- 
ing years. 

A  large  church  has  been  built,  **  Church  of  the 
Rosary" — for  many  people  cannot  worship  without  stone 
walls,  and  a  roof ;  and  it  was  consecrated  in  the  presence 
of  many  cardinals  and  other  high  dignitaries.  But  the 
trees,  and  the  grass,  and  the  green  nook  were  consecrated, 
forty  years  before,  by  the  gentle  presence  of  a  pure  and 
virtuous  little  maid. 

Thus  the  piety  of  this  simple  French  girl  has  become 
the  theme  of  cardinals  and  bishops  ;  and  the  visions  of 
her  rapturous  and  imaginative  soul,  the  wonder  of  saints, 
and  the  healing  of  nervous  and  withered  and  impotent 
suppliants. 

S.  E.  Saville. 
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She  arrived  in  a  hansom  one  night  in  June.  Mrs. 
Morris  was  summoned  from  the  dinner  table  to  interview 
the  stranger,  who  brought  a  card  of  introduction  from  a 
former  boarder.  The  house  as  everyone  knew  was  full, 
and  it  caused  some  surprise  therefore  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  '*  family  "  was  to  be  augmented. 

**  She  has  been  recommended  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Goodlifle,  who  was  with  us  some  years  ago,"  Mrs'.  Morris 
explained,  **  and  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  turn  her  away,  poor 
thing  I  She  has  driven  straight  from  Paddington,  and 
doesn't  know  a  soul  in  London, — so  we've  managed  to 
put  her  up." 

•"  Pretty  far  up  too,  I  guess,  Mrs.  Morris,"  remarked 
one  of  the  Americans  slyly ;  but  Mrs.  Morris  did  not  hear. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  it  was  immediately  recog- 
nised that  Miss  Potts,  the  new  comer,  was  peculiar,  not 
only  in  appearance,  but  in  manner.  She  obviously  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  her  age,  which  was  mature  ;  she  had  a 
habit  of  throwing  back  her  head  and  raising  her  chin, 
which  was  put  down  to  affectation;  and  she  replied  in 
monosyllables  if  at  all,  which  was  attributed  to  ignorance 
in  combination  with  less  pardonable  characteristics. 

Had  she  been  of  a  retiring  disposition  these  faults 
might  have  attracted  little  attention  ;  but  Miss  Potts,  as 
it  turned  out,  was  far  from  shy.  She  desired  information 
as  to  the  best  ways  of  getting  into  the  City  and  other 
matters,  and  so,  watching  her  opportunity,  as  it  seemed, 
she  interrupted  the  flow  of  conversation  and  monopolized 
the  attention  of  her  hostess  with  a  series  of  questions  put 
from  the  other  end  of  the  table  in  a  loud  unpleasant  voice. 
Altogether  Miss  Potts  made  a  most  unfavourable  impres- 
sion at  table,  and  consequently,   so  far  from  anyone's 
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sympathies  being  awakened  towards  her,  the  shghtest 
snub  aimed  in  her  direction  would  have  been  secretly 
welcomed  by  one  and  all. 

During  the  day  Miss  Potts  disappeared  entirely,  to  the 
relief  of  the  ladies,  and  it  was  understood  that  she  was 
sight-seeing.  On  Sunday,  however,  it  was  evident  that 
she  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  herself.  At  breakfast 
she  asked  Mrs.  Morris,  in  her  grandest  voice,  what  there 
was  to  be  seen  in  London  on  a  Sunday  ;  and  the  latter^ 
dreading,  as  she  afterwards  confessed,  that  '*  that  woman" 
would  stay  in  the  house  all  day,  suggested  the  service  in 
St.  Paul's — the  house  was  in  West  Kensington — or 
church  parade  in  the  park.  A  few  minutes  later  Miss 
Potts  was  observed  from  the  drawing-room  balcony 
proceeding  at  a  smart  pace  parkwards.  Her  very  vigour 
at  so  early  an  hour  was  remarkable.  She  had  become 
quite  a  fruitful  source  of  gossip. 

At  two  o'clock  dinner  Miss  Potts  looked  in  a  bad 
temper.  She  flatly  contradicted  one  of  the  Americans, 
who,  truth  to  tell,  was  making  a  typical  Yankee  com- 
parison between  things  English  and  American,  and  thit 
unfortunate  individual  was  silenced  so  completely  that 
he  ^'guessed"  a  good  deal  to  himself,  but  left  it  unsaid. 
Miss  Potts,  unknown  to  herself,  had  secured  the  un- 
divided attention  of  the  whole  table,  and  her  artless  non- 
chalance was  mistaken  for  a  studied  and  dignified  reserve. 
Suddenly,  looking  up  from  her  plate,  she  remarked,  amid 
a  silence  unbroken  by  the  click  of  a  spoon, 

**  I  did  not  see  many  soldiers  at  all  in  the  park,  Mrs. 
Morris  :  I  thought  you  said  there  was  to  be  a  church 
parade  ?" 

The  effect  of  this  anticlimax  of  course  was  '*  killing," 
and  everyone's  sides  were  quivering  with  suppressed 
laughter,  while  Mrs.  Morris,  from  behind  her  handker- 
chief, murmured  something  about  a  misunderstanding. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  Miss  Potts  again  disap- 
peared from  her  temporary  domicile.  She  took  a  'bus 
along  Cromwell  Road,  and  changed  at  Sloane  Street  for 
one  marked  ** Strand."  Descending  at  Chancery  Lane 
she   proceeded  up  that  thoroughfare  to  Southampton 
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Buildings,  where  she  turned  to  the  right  and  entered 
number  **  25."  The  constable  inside  wished  her  *'Good 
morning/'  having  a  fresh  recollection  of  many  anxious 
queries  on  a  recent  occasion.  Mounting  the  stair  with 
eager  step  Miss  Potts  entered  the  Patent  Office  Library^ 
and  signed  the  Visitors'  Book  in  a  business-like  way. 
Some  patent  agents'  clerks  regarded  her  with  dismay. 
Here  was  another  profession  threatened  by  the  rising 
genus !  The  officials  knew  the  lady  by  sight  and  smiled 
to  each  other,  and  a  few  general  readers  looked  up 
curiously  at  the  intruder  ;  for  as  such  she  was  regarded 
on  all  hands.  But  Miss  Potts  had  profited  by  a  previous 
experience,  and  at  once  proceeded  unflinchingly  to  the 
abridged  indexes  and  specifications  which  she  had  come 
to  examine.  The  Patent  Office  Library  is  not  the  best 
place  to  spend  a  hot  summer  day  ;  yet  many  hours 
passed  ere  Miss  Potts  emerged  to  partake  of  a  frugal 
luncheon  in  the  nearest  ^^A.B.C." 

She  had  a  wonderful  idea  for  a  patent  which  she  had 
not  dared  to  disclose  to  any  stranger.  If  no  previous 
patent  had  been  obtained  for  it,  she  would  frame  the 
application  herself,  without  the  aid  of  a  patent  agent^ 
and  trust  to  the  novelty  of  the  invention  to  secure  her  a 
patent,  and  then —  ! 

One  morning  much  curiosity  was  aroused  over  an 
envelope  which  lay  on  the  hall  table  addressed  to  Miss 
Potts  bearing  the  imposing  legend  '*  On  Her  Majesty's 
Service."  A  new  interest  at  once  attached  to  the 
recipient.  A  week  later  this  curiosity  developed  into  a 
genuine  anxiety  when  another  larger  missive  on  the  same 
high  errand  arrived,'  and  the  fact  that  Miss  Potts  elected 
to  peruse  the  contents  in  the  privacy  of  her  room 
was  not  lost  to  her  observers.  Mrs.  Morris,  on  the 
recommendation  of  her  confidential  supporters,  resolved 
to  make  discreet  enquiries. 

'*  I  noticed  an — er — official  letter  on  the  table  for  you 
this  morning,  dear,"  she  observed  in  a  casual  way ;  '*  I 
trust  everything  is  all  right  ? " 

"All  right?  Oh,  yes,  it's  all  right,  thank  you,"  was 
the  enigmatical  and  somewhat  ungracious  reply. 
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Mrs.  Morris  for  once  was  completely  batfled,  and 
Miss  Potts  sallied  forth  to  her  daily  occupation,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  more  of  a  mystery  than  ever.  The 
secrecy  which  she  had  now  frankly  admitted  only 
whetted  the  appetites  of  those  around  her.  It  was 
darkly  hinted  by  the  Americans  that  she  was  a  Govern- 
ment detective,  and  they  openly  speculated  as  to  which 
of  the  party  was  *' wanted." 

Hope  beat  high  in  her  heart  as  Miss  Potts  left  the 
house  that  morning  for  the  City.  The  consummation  of 
her  dreams  had  at  last  been  realised.  The  patent  was 
hers — that  is,  she  had  been  granted  provisional  protec- 
tion for  the  invention,  and  all  that  remained  was  to 
settle  with  a  purchaser.  After  rival  competitors  had 
lodged  their  offers  she  had  only  to  accept  the  highest  ! 
It  would  not  take  long  to  do  that.  But  she  felt  too 
excited  this  morning  to  transact  business,  so  she  turned 
into  the  park  and  sat  down  under  the  trees. 

The  sun  beating  down  on  some  tropical  plants  close 
by  recalled  vividly  to  her  mind  those  half-forgotten  days 
in  her  childhood,  when  she  and  her  mother  had  resided 
in  Algiers,  and  no  shadow  of  care  had  as  yet  crossed  her 
life.  But  they  could  go  back  to  Algiers  now,  yes,  as 
soon  as  the  patent  was  sold  ;  and  her  mother  would 
have  those  forlorn  hopes  of  hers  unexpectedly  realised 
after  all.  Away  there  in  the  South  her  health  would 
rapidly  improve  under  the  sunny  skies  she  loved  so 
well.  The  school  would  have  to  be  given  up,  of  course, 
what  there  was  left  of  it — that  is,  one  boarder  and  two 
day  pupils. 

Some  poor  children,  who  were  wheeling  a  dilapidated 
perambulator  near  the  chair  on  which  she  sat,  had  rather 
a  sensational  experience,  for  Miss  Potts,  with  unthink- 
ing liberality,  distributed  her  loose  change  among  the 
group  with  startling  suddenness.  And  then,  after  they 
had  gone,  she  became  a  little  hysterical,  as  her  imagina- 
tion roamed  wildly  over  the  boundless  possibilities  in 
store  for  her.  To  her  mind  success  was  already 
achieved,  and  she  wept  tears  of  gratitude  as  she  put  the 
past  behind  her  and  .incized  at  the  too  ready  visions  of 
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her  brain.     As  with  many  a  visionary,  it  was  the  only 
happiness  she  would  ever  know. 


"  Poor  Miss  Potts  !  I  really  don't  know  what  has 
come  over  her  ;  she  is  so  dreadfully  depressed ;  she 
will  neither  speak  nor  eat ;  I  don't  know  what  is  to  be 
done,"  Mrs.  Morris  explained,  in  answer  to  an  enquiry 
about  the  vacant  seat  at  table. 

The  fact  was  that  Mrs,  Morris  feared  more  than  she 
said  about  the  indisposition  of  her  new  boarder,  who  for 
two  or  three  days  had  been  giving  unmistakable  signs  of 
mental  derangement. 

That  evening  a  doctor  was  called  in,  who  confirmed 
Mrs.  Morris's  suspicions,  after  holding  a  consultation 
with  a  colleague.  And  so  Miss  Potts  was  taken  away  in 
a  cab,  and  a  telegram  sent  to  her  mother.  It  was  a 
silent  leave-taking ;  everyone  felt  sorry  in  a  superficial 
kind  of  way;  but  no  one  was  at  all  surprised,  for  she  had 
always  been  **  so  peculiar,  you  know." 

Next  day  the  Reverend  Mr.  Goodlifle  called.  He  was 
announced  in  the  drawing-room  just  before  luncheon. 

"  Mrs.  Morris,  will  you  kindly  tell  me  who  sent  this 
telegram  ?  "  he  said,  impressively,  refusing  the  proffered 
chair. 

Mrs.  Morris  paled  somewhat  at  his  manner,  and  he 
continued  : — 

"  It  was  a  cruel  message — a  cruel  message.  Worse 
than  cruel  ;  it  was  fatal !  " 

"  Oh  :  Mr.  Goodlifle,  surely  —  !  " 

**  She  fell  back  on  the  spot,  madam;  she  had  been  an 
invalid  for  many  years.  I  should  like  to  see  her  daughter 
at  once  ;  it  may  be  that  —  " 

"They  took  her  away  last  night,  sir,"  someone  inter- 
rupted, for  Mrs.  Morris  was  overcome  by  her  emotions. 

"  So  soon  ?  And  yet,  she  may  be  happier  in  ignor- 
ance. Verily,  hers  has  been  a  hard  lot."  And  the 
luncheon  bell  went  by  unheeded,  while  he  related  how, 
for  many  years,  she  had  kept  a  small  school  to  support 
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her  mother  and  herself,  after  they  had  lost  their  money; 
and  how  she  had  confided  in  him  the  secret  of  her  in- 
vention, with  which  she  had  hoped  to  restore  their  lost 
fortune,  that  her  mother  might  be  enabled  to  live  abroad 
for  her  health. 

'*  You  may  have  noticed  that  her  manner  was  a  little 
brusque,"  he  said,  '^  but  she  had  a  kind  heart,  and  she 
was  a  great  favourite  with  her  pupils.  I  wish  I  had  come 
up  to  see  her  sooner.  I  feared  something  was  wrong 
when  she  did  not  write  to  me  as  she  had  promised  ;  but 
I  little  suspected  that  it  would  end  thus." 

D.  Wright  Smith. 
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445  P.M.,  at  Burong-Mati  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
the  middle  of  July.  Only  those  who  have  been  there 
know  what  that  means.  A  little  girl  is  standing  beneath 
the  porch  of  one  of  the  Bungalows,  while,  outside,  the 
sun  is  gathering  itself  together  for  a  final  burst  of  heat 
before  sinking  slowly  into  a  dull  red  bank  of  cloud. 
Then  the  station  will  slowly  unbake  itself.  The  ladies 
by  playing  tennis  from  5.15  to  6,  and  then  cooling  them- 
selves in  the  club  verandah  ;  the  men  by  smoking,  play- 
ing billiards  and  whist,  and  drinking  not  a  few  whiskeys 
and  sodas.  Then  everybody  goes  home  to  a  tub  and 
dinner.     To-morrow  it  is  the  same  story. 

Meantime,  Dolly  Vernon  is  standing  in  the  only  cool 
spot  of  her  father's  house,  the  half-porch,  half-dining 
room,  with  its  cement  floor  and  grateful  shade  of  green 
creepers  shutting  out  the  glare.  Upstairs  all  is  languor 
and  weariness  and  heat,  and  has  been  all  day  ;  ever 
since  the  two  precious  hours  of  the  dawn  were  done. 

Edith  Vernon  is  called  Dolly,  presumably  because  she 
was  christened  Edith  ;  whatever  the  reason,  nobody  has 
ever  called  her  by  any  other  name. 

Dolly  stands  in  the  porch  and  looks  down  the  drive — 
down  the  long,  white,  dazzling  road,  and  on  to  the  court- 
house. She  is  dressed  to  go  out,  but  is  waiting  for 
someone,  for  this  is  her  birthday,  and  there  is  a  big  tea- 
party  at  Mrs.  Kemp's,  the  doctor's  wife,  to  celebrate  it. 
The  station  is  very  sick,  and  very  much  down  on  its 
luck,  as  well  it  may  be  with  the  dollar  down  at  two-and- 
fourpence,  and  Jones  at  the  bank  saying  that  nothing  can 
possibly  prevent  it  going  down  to  two-and-two.  Still, 
the  station  of  the  Dead  Bird  has  its  own  code  of  what  is 
seemly,  and  to  forget  its  favourite's  birthday  would  be  a 
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slur  upon  its  honour.  So  all  the  forenoon  the  chits  and 
presents  have  been  coming  in. 

Five  o'clock  by  the  gong  at  the  prison,  and  still  her 
father  is  over  there  in  that  weary  court-house,  hearing 
something  heavy  in  the  gang-robber  or  secret-society 
line.  One  of  the  drawbacks  to  being  a  collector  and 
magistrate  !  So  some  other  escort  must  be  provided. 
Nobody 'is  about — Mrs.  Vernon  is  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
utter  exhaustion  in  her  darkened  room,  the  Chinese 
boys  are  dozing  in  their  own  quarters,  the  gardener 
has  not  yet  begun  his  evening  round.  The  ayah  is  ill, 
everybody  is  more  or  less  ill  after  the  three  weeks' 
drought.  Jack  Vernon,  Dolly's  brother,  has  gone  for  a 
ride.  He  has  a  soul  above  tea-lights,  Iial  prampuan, 
woman's  business,  he  would  call  them.  At  eight  years 
he  already  shows  strong  traces  of  his  father's  fearless 
honesty. 

His  chief  title  to  fame  rests  on  his  answer  to  Ah  Ting. 
The  youngster,  straying  from  his  guide,  had  plucked  and 
was  about  to  swallow  a  fungus  of  the  deadliest  kind.  Ah 
Ting  saw  him,  just  not  too  late,  and  blandly  secured  the 
poison.  Jack  opened  his  large  brown  eyes  very  wide, 
and  slowly  retorted  :  *'  You  are  a  Chinaman  and  cannot 
eat  it,  I  am  a  white  man  and  it  would  not  harm  me  !" 

Ah  Ting  it  is,  slim  of  figure  and  sweet  of  smile,  who 
has  already  been  told  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  go 
with  Dolly.  But  the  day  is  hot,  and  Ah  Ting  is  human. 
^*Ah  Ting!  Ah  Ting!''  rings  out  the  childish  treble. 
The  thermometer  stands  at  8i  in  the  shade,  and  Ah 
Ting  responds,  but  responds  slowly  to  the  call.  He 
yawns,  pulls  himself  together,  and  begins  to  think  about 
dressing.  In  the  meantime  Dolly  stands  looking  towards 
the  court-house,  her  little  white  figure  standing  out 
against  the  dark  room  behind  her.  Only  a  ten-year-old 
little  lady,  but  already  under  the  soft  brown  eyes  are  the 
dark  lines  that  tell  of  climate  and  sickness,  and  the  low 
broad  forehead  and  pensive  face,  are  white  with  an  ashen 
pallor.  She  will  be  a  beautiful  woman  some  day,  some 
day  in  the  cool  north  that  is  so  far  away.  Only  the 
voyage  home  should  not  be  postponed  much  longer. 
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But  where  is  Ah  Ting,  why  is  he  so  long?  The 
gentle  features  are  moved  with  a  passing  wave  of 
petulance,  and  then  a  strange  hubbub  attracts  and 
absorbs  the  child's  attention.  From  Colonel  Blankley's 
compound  comes  a  medley  of  Oriental  cries,  and  the 
confused  noise  of  many  men  moving  rapidly.  Indeed, 
across  the  low  hedges,  and  some  three  hundred  yards 
down  the  road,  she  can  see  their  turbans  moving  hither 
and  thither  as  though  in  an  agitated  search.  Searching, 
indeed  they  are,  and  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  for 
them  to  be  agitated.  Dolly  only  wonders  why  Rupa 
Singh  and  Amir  Khan  and  the  rest  are  running  about 
so  quickly  on  such  a  very  hot' evening.  The  noise  of  a 
passing  gharry  causes  her  to  turn  her  eyes  towards  the 
end  of  the  drive,  and  there  on  the  inside  of  the  hedge 
which  separates  the  Vernon's  compound  from  the  road 
she  sees  something  glittering  in  the  sun.  Gleaming 
and  glistening  it  glides  along  the  line  of  the  hedge,  and 
then  heads  across  the  grass  to  the  jungle  behind  the 
Vernon's  bungalow.  Dolly  laughs.  It  is  a  snake,  but 
it  seems  in  a  great  hurry.  Dolly  has  seen  many  snakes, 
but  never  one  in  such  a  hurry.  Why  is  Ah  Ting  not 
there  to  tell  her  the  name  of  the  big  snake  that  is  in 
such  a  desperate  hurry  to  get  home.  By  this  time  the 
reptile  is  within  twenty  yards  of  the  house,  and  in 
crossing  the  drive  comes  into  full  sight  of  the  little 
figure  in  the  porch.  Reall}  a  most  curious  snake,  it 
seems  to  alter  its  course  and  come  towards  her.  It  is 
a  curious  snake,  Dolly  is  not  far  wrong.  No  ordinary 
snake  is  this,  but  Colonel  Blankley's  famous  (jphiophagus 
claps  J  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  deadly  of  all  Malayan 
snakes.  Colonel  Blankley's  captive  had  escaped  after 
five  years  of  confinement.  It  has  been  pursued  and 
hustled  for  the  last  half  hour,  and  is  now  worked  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  anger  and  resentment. 

As  Ah  Ting  comes  shuffling  round  the  corner,  letting 
down  his  long  pigtail  with  one  hand  and  clutching  the 
indispensable  umbrella  with  the  other,  he  finds  Dolly 
and  the  savage  reptile  face  to  face.  The  latter  is  about 
to  strike.     The  young  girl  stands  rooted  to  the  ground. 
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her  graceful  form  slightly  swaying  from  side  to  side, 
her  hair  rustled  by  the  faint  evening  breeze,  her  pretty 
curiosity  frozen  into  a  chill  and  deadly  terror. 

In  a  second  Ah  Ting's  strong  arm  has  swung  her  to 
one  side.  She  strikes  heavily  against  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  porch,  and  falls  unconscious  to  the  ground. 


When  the  pursuers,  put  on  the  right  track  by  the 
gharry  wallah,  came  up,  they  found  Dolly,  the  snake, 
and  the  umbrella  lying  in  a  heap  together.  White 
bearded  Subadar  Lena  Singh  lifted  the  little  figure 
tenderly  in  his  arms,  while  cries  of  Eastern  lamentation 
filled  the  house.  They  found  Ah  Ting  at  the  back  of 
the  dining  room.  That  was  as  far  as  he  had  got.  He 
was  buried  next  day  in  the  good  old  Chinese  fashion, 
with  the  heavy  wooden  coffin  carried  swinging  along  at 
a  brisk  jog-trot,  amid  beating  of  gongs  and  scattering  of 
gold  and  silver  paper. 

Dolly  went  down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  only  by  infinite  care  and  nursing  was  won 
back  to  the  sunlight.  Colonel  Blankley  sent  a  note  of 
elaborate  explanation,  which  remained  unacknowledged, 
and  the  Club  ceased  to  take  any  special  interest  in  the 
fluctuation  of  the  dollar.  Young  Spofkins  was  so 
affected  that  he  drank  steadily  for  three  days,  after 
which  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself,  and  pulled  himself 
together. 


When  Dolly  was  well  enough  they  sent  her  home, 
and  on  the  voyage  told  her,  little  by  little,  the  whole 
story.  Seven  years  and  more  have  passed  since  that 
birthday   at  Burong   Mati,    and  Dolly   is    a    beautiful 
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woman,  much  admired  and  much  sought  after.  As  the 
anniversary  comes  round  there  is  sometimes  a  sad  and 
far  away  look  in  her  gentle  eyes,  which  rest  in  thought 
on  a  certain  sunlit  hill,  dotted  with  Chinese  gravestones. 

F.  Thorold  Dickson. 
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'*  God  took  His  softest  clay  and  His  purest 
colours,  and  made  a  fragile  jewel,  mysterious 
and  caressing — the  finger  of  a  woman  ;  then 
He  fell  asleep.     Then  the  Devil  came,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  rosy  finger  put  a  nail." 

Victor  Hugo. 

Hubert  was  thankful  that  Auriol  did  not  ask  him  any 
questions  when  he  returned  to  her.  She  had  been  so 
much  engaged  talking  to  the  Captain  and  his  rival,  that 
she  had  not  noticed  her  brother  in  the  box  of  the  beauti- 
ful woman  to  whom  she  had  called  his  attention.  He 
did  not  care  for  Auriol  to  know  who  she  was,  and  he 
did  not  intend  to  inform  Leonard  of  his  meeting  with 
Azubah  that  evening. 

Was  that  real,  that  forgetfulness  of  his  name,  or  was 
it  assumed  ? 

Perhaps  a  latent  jealousy  might  have  something  to  do 
with  his  resolve  of  not  mentioning  Madame  von  Eggel- 
stein  to  Stancliffe. 

Leo  was  married ;  he  did  not  want  to  be  visiting  fasci- 
nating and  lovely  women  when  he  had  a  fair  young  wife 
of  his  own.  For  himself  it  was  different ;  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  his  going  to  see  her  and  talking  over  old 
times. 

Thus  did  Sir  Hubert  Ashmore  try  to  deceive  himself, 
when  he  very  well  understood  that  there  was  some 
subtle  magnetism  about  Azubah  that  drew  him  towards 
her  in  spite  of  his  better  judgment.  Be  she  what  she 
might,  he  loved  her,  and  spite  of  everything — his  fears 
for  Auriol,  his  jealousy  of  Leonard,  and  his  half-doubts 
about  her — there  was  a  wild,  fierce  feeling  of  exultation 
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throbbing  through  him  and  glowing  in  his  veins  that  he 
would  so  soon  be  able  to  see  her  again,  not  in  the  glare 
of  a  theatre,  but  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  rooms  ;  and 
above  all  was  the  satisfaction  that  not  now  could  Leonard 
marry  her.  No  scruple  on  his  part  about  his  friend 
need  deter  him  from  trying  to  win  Azubah  for  his  own. 

It  weighed  nothing  with  him  that  he  knew  scarcely 
anything  about  her  or  her  antecedents  ;  she  was  a 
woman  whom  even  an  emperor  might  be  proud  to  raise 
to  a  share  of  his  throne. 

He  was  not  sorry  when  the  London  visit  came  to  an 
end,  and  Lady  Ashmore,  with  Leonard  and  Auriol,  re- 
turned to  Ashwood,  for  the  two  latter  were  going  to  stay 
with  the  Ashmores  for  a  time  before  returning  to  Stan- 
cliffe  Hall. 

Hubert  himself  remained  behind  on  the  plea  of 
business.  He  really  had  some  business  to  traiisact  con- 
cerning the  estate,  but  his  chief  reason  for  remaining  in 
London  was  that  he  might  visit  Madame  von  Eggelstein 
without  the  risk  of  being  questioned  as  to  how  he  spent 
his  time,  and  being  obliged  to  give  evasive  answers. 

Nearly  a  week  had  elapsed  since  his  meeting  with 
Azubah  at  the  theatre,  when  he  made  his  way  to  the 
address  she  had  given  him  in  Park  Lane. 

He  was  at  once*  admitted,  and  shown  up  stairs. 
Hubert  could  almost  have  fancied  himself  back  in  one 
ol  the  rooms  of  her  palace  on  the  Fontanka  Canal 
when  he  was  ushered  into  the  apartment. 

There  was  the  same  expensive  furniture,  the  same 
costly  hangings,  and  the  same  profusion  of  hot-house 
blooms  in  bowls  and  vases  scattered  about  the  room, 
shedding  a  sweet  perfume  through  the  air. 

To  crown  all,  there  was  the  same  gracious  loveliness 
in  rich  attire,  and  at  her  feet  the  identical  white  hound, 
Mava,  in  her  favourite  position,  with  her  nose  between 
her  paws. 

Hubert  felt  an  eerie  feeling  of  unreality  creep  over 
him  as  he  gazed  at  the  scene.  Surely  all  those  years 
could  not  have  slipped  away  since  last  he  looked  at  a 
similar  picture.     He  must  be  dreaming. 
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Even  the  animal  showed  no  sign  of  age  ;  her  coat 
was  as  silky,  her  eyes  as  brilliant,  her  manner  as 
alert  as  ever,  when  she  raised  her  long,  lean  head  and 
inspected  him.  Having  apparently  come  to  t^e  con- 
clusion that  he  was  not  to  be  counted  among  her 
mistress's  foes,  Mava  quietly  dropped  back  into  her 
former  position,  and  bestowed  no  further  notice  upon 
him. 

**You  see,  she  remembers  you,*'  Azubah  said,  with 
a  smile,  as  she  extended  her  hand  to  Hubert. 

''  You  think  she  remembers  after  all  these  years  ? " 

^'  Undoubtedly,  Mava  never  forgets  friend  or  foe,  do 
you,  my  beauty  ?"  gently  patting  the  dog's  head. 

Mava  looked  up  with  almost  human  intelligence  in  her 
eyes.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  her  affection  for  her 
mistress  had  not  declined  with  the  passing  years. 

**  She  does  not  look  one  day  older  than  when  I  saw 
her  last,"  Hubert  said.  ^^  Most  dogs  would  have  shown 
the  passage  of  time." 

**  Yes,  but  Mava  is  not  an  ordinary  dog,"  with  a  strange 
smile,  **  she  grows  old  with  me." 

'*  Grows  young,  you  mean." 

'*  When  I  grow  old  and  broken,  so  will  she.  While  I 
remain  young,  she  will  share  that  youth." 

**  You  are  lucky,  Madame,  to  be  able  to  keep  her  with 
you.  It  always  saddens  me  when  my  favourites  grow 
old  and  die.  A  dog's  life  seems  so  short  compared  with 
that  of  a  man.  Yet  it  is  the  animal  most  devoted  to  and 
cherished  by  mankind.  Not  even  our  horses  are  dearer 
to  us  than  our  faithful  hounds.  Pity  it  is  their  life  is  so 
short  in  which  to  show  their  devotion." 

'*  True  ;  I  cannot  imagine  what  life  would  be  like 
without  my  faithful  Mava,"  and  a  softer  expression  than 
Hubert  had  ever  seen  before  passed  over  her  beautiful 
face  as  she  spoke  ;  **  she  is  the  one  thing  in  the  world 
that  loves  me  and  that  I  love." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Hubert's  tongue  to  say  that  he  too 
loved  her,  and  hungered  for  a  return  to  that  love  ;  but  he 
restrained  himself,  not  yet  was  the  time  ripe  for  such  a 
declaration. 
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"  How  long  you  have  been  in  coming/'  she  said  pre- 
sently.    **  I  expected  you  before." 

*^  Business  detained  me,"  he  answered.  *^  I  came  the 
first  disengaged  afternoon  I  had." 

**  Your  sister,  how  is  she  ? '' 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you." 

"  You  did  not  bring  her  with  you  ? " 

**  She  has  gone  back  to  Ashwood  with  her  mother." 

"  And  her  husband,  you  did  not  mention  him,  Sir 
Hubert,''  smiling  a  little  maliciously. 

**  Her  husband  ?"  exclaimed  Hubert,  startled. 

''Yes,  your  boy-friend,  Leonard  Stancliffe  ;  what  do 
you  think  of  him  now  ? " 

**  What  do  I  think  of  him  ? "  Hubert  stammered. 

*' You  men,  you  are  not  good  hands  ?X  finesse.'' 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

**  You  thought  by  not  mentioning  his  marriage  the 
other  night  that  I  should  hear  nothing  about  it." 

Hubert  was  silent,  he  could  not  deny  it ;  he  had 
hoped  that  she  would  not  hear  of  it. 

She  went  on.  ''After our  meeting  the  other  night  I 
made  a  few  inquiries  about  you.  I  found  that  you  had 
come  into  the  title  ;  you  must  pardon  my  mode  of 
addressing  you  then,  because  I  did  not  know." 

Hubert  made  an  impatient  gesture.  "  What  does 
that  matter  ? "  he  said. 

"  I  also  discovered,"  she  went  on,  deliberately,  '*that 
your  half-sister  was  married  to  the  man  who  swore  that 
he  never  could  love  any  woman  save  myself.  Do  you 
remember  that.  Sir  Hubert  ?" 

"  I  remember,"  he  answered,  constrained  in  spite  of 
himself  to  reply,  "  but  of  what  use  is  it  recalling  those 
byegone  days  ?  He  was  a  boy  then,  and  it  was  but  a 
passing  fancy." 

"  You  did  not  think  so  when  you  declared  that  it  was 
true  and  lasting,  that  I  was  the  only  woman  in  the  world 
for  him.  Do  you  remember  the  appeal  you  made  to  me 
on  his  behalf  ? " 

"  I  did  say  something,  I  believe." 

'*  With  good  effect.     You  represented  that  his  was  a 
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grand  passion,  and  that  his  whole  life  would  be  blighted 
unless  I  returned  his  love." 

How  well  she  remembered,  thought  Hubert,  but  he 
was  silent  as  she  went  on.  ^^  I  laughed  at  you,  and  told 
you  it  was  but  a  boy's  fancy,  but  you  were  so  sure  that 
you  impressed  me,  even  me.  Who  was  right,  you  or  I  ? 
Ah  !  your  silence  answers  me.  You  tell  me  now  Leo's 
was  but  a  passing  fancy.  Was  it  worth  while  to  make 
so  much  fuss  over  it,  then ;  to  elevate  a  mere  passing 
fancy  into  undying  love  ? " 

What  could  Hubert  say  in  defence  of  Leonard  ?  He 
had  certainly  forgotten  Azubah  and  his  one-time  passion 
for  her  in  the  newer  love  he  felt  for  Auriol,  so  he  wisely 
held  his  tongue,  and  listened  as  she  resumed. 

**  So  much  for  your  everlasting  love,  such  a  thing  does 
not  exist.  I  heaf  that  Mr.  Stancliffe  worships  his  wife  ; 
is  it  so  ?  " 

'*  He  certainly  is  very  fond  of  her." 

"  At  present,  but  how  long  will  it  last  ?  " 

*'  For  life,  I  hope." 

**  Ah  !  vou  mav  hope  so.  Sir  Hubert,  but  it  wuU  not." 

''  Will  hot  ?"  echoed  Hubert. 

*'  No,  I  read  your  friend  aright  years  ago.  It  is  the 
latest  fancy  that  has  charms  for  him." 

*'  May  Auriol  always  be  his  latest  fancy." 

^*  You  are  fond  of  your  sister  ?  " 

**  She  is  very  dear  to  me." 

^^  You  would  guard  her  from  evil  and  misfortune  ?" 

*^  If  I  could,  most  willingly." 

^'Well,  I  give  vou  this  warning,  look  to  her  hus- 
band?" 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Hubert  cried,  startled  at  the 
significance  in  her  tone. 

'^  A  word  to  the  wise  ^$  sufficient." 

*^  You  mean  to  insinuate  that  Leonard " 

^^  I  know  that  he  is  fickle  and  inconsistent  ;  what  else 
could  you  expect  from  a  son  of  Adam  ?"  she  asked,  in  a 
contemptuous  tone. 

'^  In  this  instance  I  pray  you  may  make  a  mistake.  He 
was   wrong   perhaps   where  you   were    concerned,  buf 
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remember  you  went  away,  and  he  did  not  see  you  for  all 
those  years." 

**  So  that  naturally  he  forgot.  Nay,  do  not  think  that 
I  blame  him.  Sir  Hubert;  he  was  but  following  the  bent 
of  his  nature.  He  is  nothing  to  me;  it  was  only  because 
you  seemed  so  fond  of  your  sister  that  I  warned  you.  I  do 
not  know  why  I  should  do  so,  for  I  have  little  sympathy 
for  mankind,  and  still  less  for  womankind  ;  their  joys  and 
their  sorrows  concern  me  not  at  all.  They  are  such  poor 
weak  creatures,  blown  hither  and  thither  as  thistle-down, 
swayed  now  by  this  and  then  by  that,  magnifying  their 
puny  hkes  and  dislikes  into  love  and  hate.  Little  do 
they  know  what  true  love  and  true  hate  are  like." 

"  You  are  severe,  Madame  von  Eggelstein." 

*  But  not  more  than  the  subject  deserves." 

**  Why  do  you  ahvays  speak  as  though  you  were  apart 
from  humanity  and  from  your  fellow  beings  ?  I  am 
sure  you  belie  yourself.  Under  such  a  fair  exterior 
-there  cannot  beat  anything  but  a  true  heart,  full  of  com- 
passion and  tender  pity.'' 

For  a  moment  the  brilliance  of  her  eyes  softened  as 
she  turned  them  upon  him.  ''  There  are  those  who  say 
I  have  no  heart  at  all,"  she  said. 

**  They  are  wrong,  Madame,  you  have  a  heart,  though 
you  do  not  care  to  show  it.  Perhaps  it  is  not  every  one 
who  could  find  a  way  to  it." 

"You  have  not  forgotten,"  she  said,  suddenly. 

'*  Forgotten,  forgotten  what?" 

"Those  old  days  in  Russia." 

**  I  am  not  likely  to  forget." 

"Whv  have  you  never  married  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  you  have  a  title  and  estates.  According  to  the 
rule  of  the  world,  you  should  have  married  years  ago,  so 
that  your  descendants  might  keep  up  the  one  and  enjoy 
the  other.     How  is  it  you  have  never  married  ? " 

Hubert  was  rather  taken  aback  at  this  direct  inquiry  ; 
he  hesitated  a  moment,  then  replied,  "  I  hardly  know." 

"  I  will  tell  you  why,  it  is  because  you  have  never 
met  your  ideal  woman  in  the  flesh." 
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''  Have  I  an  ideal  ?  '^ 

*^  Yes,  I  will  sketch  your  ideal.  She  must  be  beauti- 
ful, of  course,  but  even  more  than  that  must  she  be  high- 
minded  and  of  lofty  ideas ;  she  must  be  tender  and'  piti- 
ful, generous  and  forgiving,  without  petty  meannesses 
or  jealousies,  not  caring  for  adulation  and  admiration 
from  the  other  sex,  a  loving  wife,  a  self-sacrificing 
mother  ;  in  short,  a  perfect  being,  that  is  your  ideal." 

**  You  have  not  drawn  her  portrait  badly,  though  it  is 
a  fancy  one." 

**  You  w^ill  never  meet  her  in  this  world.  Sir  Hubert." 

^^Why?" 

**  Because  she  does  not  exist." 

^'  Suppose  that  I  have  met  her  ?" 

^*  You  could  not,  she  is  not  to  be  found  among  Eve's 
daughters.  They  are  all  tainted  with  her  deceitfulness; 
they  are  full  of  lies  and  trickery  ;  they  are  painted 
sepulchres,  fair  without  and  foul  within;  they  flatter  their 
fellow  women  to  their  faces,  and  tear  their  characters  to 
pieces  behind  their  backs;  their  one  aim  is  to  aggrandise 
themselves,  they  not  caring  who  suffers  so  that  they 
may  be  advanced  during  their  short  span  of  life." 

**  A  sw^eeping  accusation,  Madame,  but  surely  you  w'ill 
allow  that  there  are  some  good  women  in  the  world  ? " 

*'Very  few.  How  could  they  be  wath  such  an 
ancestress?" 

**  But  you  are  one  of  Eve's  descendants;  do  you  include 
yourself  in  this  categorv^  ? " 

^*You  resemble  the  rest  of  mankind.  You  believe 
that  none  but  Eve's  descendants  walk  this  earth,  but 
surely  you  know^  that  though  we  are  all  descended  from 
Adam,  some  of  us  can  claim  kinship  with  his  first  w4fe, 
Lilith." 

*'  You  would  not  wish  to  claim  kinship  w^ith  her,  a 
fallen  angel,  or  demon  rather,  w^ho  never  repented  ?  Eve 
fell ;  true,  but  she  repented,  and  if  through  her  came 
man's  fall,  through  her  also  came  man's  redemption." 

^'  A  pretty  theory,  but  an  untrue  one.  Eve  is  respon- 
sible for  all  the  sin  and  misery  in  the  w^orld  since  its 
creation,  but  I  tell  you  Lilith  also  still  lives,  and  is  a 
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force  that  is  undreamed  of  by  most  of  you  blind  mortals. 
There  are  women  in  whom  she  lives  again,  who  have  her 
grandeur  and  her  power,  her  passion  and  her  pride,  who 
can  ruin  a  man's  soul  before  he  is  aware  of  his  danger, 
who  are  as  much  above  ordinary  w^omen  as  she  towered 
above  her  rival  Eve.  Who  w^ould  not  rather,  trace  her 
descent  from  her  than  from  the  dust  and  clay  that  was 
taken  from  Adam's  side  ?" 

**  You  would  never  be  one  of  those,"  he  said,  softly. 

*'  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  not  one  now  ? "  she 
asked,  shooting  a  glance  at  him  from  under  her  long  eye- 
lashes, *' Artemisia,  Cleopatra,  Semiramis,  Helen  of 
Troy,  and  many  others,  think  you  that  they  derived  their 
fascination  from  Eve  ?  Not  so  ;  it  was  Lilith  who 
bequeathed  to  them  their  power  of  fascination  and  their 
dominion  over  the  hearts  of  men." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  he  answered,  not  caring  to  combat 
her  strange  idea,  *'and  Lilith  may  have  had  something 
to  do  W'ith  endowing  them  with  their  extraordinar}'^ 
beauty  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  could  endow  them 
with  one  thing." 

''And  what  is  that?" 

*'  Happiness,"  he  answered  ''  hardly  any  of  those 
beautiful  women  led  happy  lives." 

A  shade  passed  over  her  face.  ''  But  think  of  the  power 
they  wielded,  and  the  love  they  inspired,"  she  said. 

*'  A  power  wielded  for  evil  and  an  unholy  love,"  he 
answered,  '*  how  could  happiness  follow^  ?" 

**  Ah !  but  they  were  above  the  common  herd  of 
women,"  she  returned,  **  their  names  are  immortal." 

''  Yes,  but  in  what  way  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  true 
happiness  for  a  woman  is  only  to  be  found  in  her  own 
home.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  beautiful  for  a 
woman  than  to  be  a  loving  wife  and  affectionate  mother. 
To  see  her  with  her  little  ones  clustered  round  her  knees 
makes  even  a  plain  woman  have  something  of  heavenly 
beauty,  do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

'*  I  ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  accents  of  deepest  scorn, 
*^  I  think  a  woman  beautiful  under  ^  such  condi- 
tions ? " 
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'  *  Why  not  ?  There  is  no  such  beauty  as  that  bestowed 
by  mother- love.     You  agree  with  that  ?  " 

**  Indeed  no,"  she  exclaimed,  ^*  I  hate  children." 

^*  Madame  von  Eggelstein  !  "  he  said,  startled  by  the 
venom  in  her  tone. 

**  It  is  true,"  she  cried,  fiercely,  '*  I  hate  the  name  and 
sight  of  children." 

Then  came  back  to  Hubert  what  he  had  thought  when 
he  had  first  seen  her.  Never  would  children  lie  in  her 
bosom  or  prattle  at  her  feet ;  never  would  she  settle 
down  to  a  domestic  life  as  true  wife  and  mother. 

The  glamour  of  her  presence  made  him  forget  this  for 
awhile,  vague  hopes  were  floating  through  his  brain  that 
he  might  induce  her  to  listen  to  his  suit,  and  supply  the 
deficiency  in  his  life  so  far  as  wife  and  children  were 
concerned,  but  her  words  chilled  and  discomfited  him. 

What  a  complex  nature  hers  seemed  to  be.  Sometimes 
she  attracted  him  so  that  he  felt  he  would  risk  anything 
and  everything  to  call  her  his,  and  then,  just  when  she 
appeared  in  the  most  attractive  guise,  he  would  be 
repelled  by  some  sudden  change  in  her,  when  all  her 
feminine  softness  seemed  to  turn  to  a  fierce  feline 
cruelty  that  could  slay  and  rend,  and  take  a  delight  in 
inflicting  pain  upon  others. 

Could  she  indeed  have  a  dual  nature  ?  Was  there 
any  truth  in  her  idea  about  Lilith,  and  was  the  evil 
derived  from  her  always  warring  with  the  good  that  she 
might  have  inherited  from  Adam  ? 

Azubah  was  beautiful  enough  externally  to  be  a 
descendant  of  that  old-time  enchantress  Lilith.  She 
resembled  her,  too,  in  her  power  of  remaining  youthful, 
in  spite  of  the  passage  of  years  ;  but  what  if  she 
inherited  her  nature  ? 

Such  a  thought  was  enough  to  make  any  man  stop 
and  consider  whether  it  would  be  well  to  make  such  a 
w^oman  his  wife  and  the  possible  mother  of  his  children. 
How  would  he  like  to  see  his  daughters  develop  into 
second  editions  of  their  mother  ? 

All  his  old  doubt  of  Azubah,  which  had  vanished  for 
a  time,  returned  in  full  force. 
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He  might  be  in  love  with  her,  in  fact  he  was  in  love 
with  her ;  but  his  love  could  not  blind  him  to  the 
undesirable  traits  in  her  character.  He  was  so  fond  of 
children  himself- that  her  unwomanly  assertion  that  she 
hated  them  shocked  and  pained  him.  How  could  any 
woman  who  was  worthy  of  the  name  dislike  the  little 
ones,  who  somehow  always  seemed  to  remind  him  of 
Heaven  ?  It  was  not  natural  ;  but  then,  Azubah  von 
Eggelstein  was  not  to  be  classed  among  ordinary  women. 
Xot  only  was  her  beauty  out  of  the  common,  but  her 
thoughts,  her  ways,  her  mode  of  life  were  totally  unlike 
those  of  most  of  the  women  with  whom  Hubert  had 
come  into  contact. 

And  yet,  spite  of  everything,  he  knew  that  no  gentle 
womanly  creature  would  ever  stir  his  pulses  or  touch 
his  heart  as  this  magnificent  woman  had. 

Since  he  first  saw  her  no  other  woman  had  ever  had 
the  power  to  efface  her  image  from  his  mind.  He  felt 
that  he  would  rather  have  her,  fierce  and  cruel, 
thoughtless  and  unforgiving  though  she  might  be,  as  a 
wife,  than  the  most  dovelike  of  other  women. 

To  possess  her  for  only  a  short  period  of  wild  ecstatic 
happiness  would  be  worth  a  whole  after-life  of  pain. 

Lovely  as  she  was,  her  loveliness  was  that  of  some 
beautiful  wild  animal,  with  cruel  claws  concealed  beneath 
the  soft  white  fur  of  its  paws.  Through  all  the  glamour  of 
his  affection  there  was  a  carking  doubt  that  would 
intrude,  an  undefined  fear  that  took  no  tangible  shape, 
but  yet  he  seemed  to  know  there  was  something  evil 
about  Azubah  von  Eggelstein,  something  that  all  her 
beauty  could  not  entirely  hide,  but  which  glanced  at 
times  out  of  her  brilliant  eyes,  or  was  betrayed  by  her 
speech.  Yet  he  was  powerless  to  fight  against  his 
passion  ;  for  weal  or  for  woe,  Azubah  von  Eggelstein  held 
his  heart  and  dominated  his  life. 


6* 
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CHAPTER     XII. 

'•  In  me  was  every  woman.     I  had  power 

Over  the  soul  of  every  living  man, 
Such  as  no  woman  ever  had  in  dower, 

Could  what  no  woman  ever  could,  or  can  ; 
All  women,  I,  the  woman,  still  outran, 

Outsoared,  outsank,  outreigned,  in  hall  or  bower." 

George  Macdonald. 

In  spite  of  half-formed  resolves  to  see  Azubah  no  more, 
Hubert  Ashmore  found  his  steps  turning  every  day  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Park  Lane.  Even  if  he  did  not 
go  in,  it  was  something  to  see  the  house  where  his  idol 
lived. 

He  was  as  bad  as  any  love-sick  boy,  he  told  himself ^ 
grimly,  meandering  about  in  the  hopes  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  her,  he,  a  middle-ag^d  man  who  ought  to 
have  done  with  the  follies  of  youth.  But  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  folly  did  not  deter  him  from  taking  his 
daily  walk  in  that  direction. 

Sometimes  he  saw  her  getting  in  or  out  of  her  carriage 
as  she  was  going  for  or  returning  from  a  drive. 

Occasionally  he  saw  her  in  full  dress,  going  to  a  ball 
or  reception  (for  it  was  not  only  in  the  daytime  that  he 
haunted  the  vicinity  of  her  house),  and  then  he  felt  an 
unreasoning  jealousy  of  the  men  among  whom  she  was 
going. 

He  preferred  to  think  of  her  alone  in  her  flower- 
scented  rooms ;  he  could  not  bear  to  imagine  her 
surrounded  by  members  of  his  own  sex,  all  paying  her 
the  most  devoted  attention,  and  all,  as  he  imagined  from 
his  own  experience,  succumbing  to  the  power  of  her 
fascination. 

Hubert  was  not  particularly  happy  at  this  time.  He 
knew  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  go  away  and  forget 
Azubah  von  Eggelstein  entirely,  but  this  he  w^as  utterly 
unable  to  do.  She  dominated  him  as  entirely  as  in  those 
old  days  in  Russia  she  had  dominated  Leo. 
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He  could  understand  now  that  youth's  infatuation  for 
her,  and  realised  something  of  what  he  had  experienced, 
and  his  determination  to  find  her  again  at  any  cost. 

This  unreasoning  jealousy  of  his  against  the  man  who 
might  be  supposed  to  be  admitted  to  her  friendship, 
suddenly  concentrated  itself  upon  one  object. 

Two  or  three  times  he  had  seen  in  her  carriage  a  very 
young  man,  a  curled  and  scented  darling  wfth  blue  eyes 
and  golden  hair,  whom  he  knew  as  a  young  nobleman 
more  famed  for  his  money  than  his  brains. 

Also  once  or  twice  when  he  had  called  at  the  house 
in  Park  Lane  he  had  been  informed  that  ^*  Madame  was 
not  at  home,"  and  when  he  had  lingered  about  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  her  return,  he  had  seen  this  young  man 
come  out  of  the  house  with  a  self-satisfied  smirk  on  his 
inane  countenance. 

Hubert  had  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
Madame  von  Eggelstein  was  giving  interviews  to  this 
young  idiot,  while  she  had  herself  denied  to  him. 

This  idea  put  him  in  a  towering  rage. 

What  was  this  empty-headed  fop  that  she  should 
accord  him  such  favours  ? 

It  certainly  could  not  be  his  intellectuality  which 
attracted  a  woman  of  her  attainments,  for  of  intellect  he 
possessed  the  smallest  modicum  that  it  was  possible 
for  a  sane  man  to  possess. 

It  could  not  be  his  wealth,  for  Madame  von  Eggelstein 
was  rich  enough  to  have  bought  up  his  patrimony  six 
times  over  had  she  so  willed  it. 

No,  her  apparent  liking  for  this  youth  was  only  another 
of  the  incomprehensible  phases-of  her  character. 

"What  pleasure  could  she  possibly  take  in  listening  to 
his  silly  twaddle  ? "  Hubert  asked  himself,  angrily,  half  a 
dozen  times  a  day. 

Had  he  been  a  man  of  high  attainments  and  varied 
knowledge  he  could  have  understood  her  apparent 
interest  in  him,  but  that  she  should  shower  her  favours 
upon  such  an  apology  of  a  man  as  this  conceited  ape, 
passed  his  comprehension  and  raised  his  ire. 

He   determined   that  he   would  find  out,  if  possible, 
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whether  this  man  were  really  there  when  he  was  denied 
admittance  to  her.  Consequently,  when  next  he  was 
told  that  '*  Madame  was  not  at  home,"  he  astonished  the 
gorgeous  footman  by  saying  that  he  would  await  her 
return  as  he  particularly  wished  to  see  her,  and 
deliberately  walked  into  the  hall  past  the  astounded 
servant. 

It  was  not  perhaps  a  very  gentlemanly  act  on  Hubert's 
part,  and  he  certainly  would  not  have  done  it  had  he 
been  in  his  ordinary  senses. 

But  a  man  in  love  and  devoured  by  jealousy,  and  more 
particularly  a  man  in  love  with  an  enchantress,  is  not  in 
his  ordinary  senses,  and  his  conduct  cannot  be  judged 
by  ordinary  standards. 

Hubert  had  now  been  three  times  refused  admission 
to  her  when  he  felt  morally  certain  she  was  at  home  and 
with  that  confounded  interloper,  as  he  mentally  called 
Lord  Oliver  Escombe,  and  right  or  wrong  he  would 
stand  it  no  longer. 

If  he  were  in  the  wrong,  he  would  humbly  apologise 
to  her,  and  plead  his  love  in  extenuation,  but  if  he  were 
in  the  right — he  did  not  pursue  this  train  of  thought, 
but  there  was  a  look  on  his  face  that  boded  no  good  to 
that  self-satisfied  spark  of  aristocracy  should  he  come 
into  collision  with  the  lordling. 

He  walked  into  the  drawing-room,  the  manserv^ant 
being  too  much  bewildered  at  such  an  unorthodox 
proceeding  to  attempt  to  stop  him.  *'You  can  let  me 
know  whem  Madame  von  Eggelstein  returns,"  he  said^ 
as  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair  with  an  air  of  determi- 
nation that  prevented  the  servant  from  entering  any 
protest  against  such  extraordinary  behayiour  on  the 
part  of  a  visitor  to  his  mistress. 

'*  Very  well,  sir,"  he  replied,  and  quitted  the  room^ 
leaving  Hubert  alone. 

The  latter  sat  quietly  for  a  time,  his  thoughts  running 
upon  Azubah  and  this  new  fancy  of  hers  for  a  brainless 
boy.  How  the  ornaments  and  flowers  about  reminded 
him  of  her;  there  were  the  quaint  china  figures  and 
bowls,  and  the  repousse  silver  work  that  he  remembered 
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in  Russia.  How  it  all  came  back  to  him  as  he  sat  there 
musing,  it  seemed  as  though  it  were  only  yesterday  that 
he  and  Leo  were  going  to  her  palace,  and  that  the  latter 
was  so  madly  in  love  with  her. 

Well,  times  had  changed.  .  Leonard  had  forgotten  her, 
and  was  happily  married;  while  he — he  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  it  from  himself  now — he  was  the  one  who  was 
madly  in  love  with  the  woman  against  whom  he  had 
warned  his  friend. 

But  there  was  this  difference  about  their  love : 
Leonard's  had  burned  fiercely  enough  while  it  lasted, 
though  now  it  appeared  to  be  totally  extinguished ;  his, 
though  he  had  struggled  against  it,  was  gradually 
increasing  in  intensity,  and  would  last  while  life  remained. 

He  sat  there  listening  to  the  ripple  of  the  water  in  the 
fountain  in  the  conservatory  beyond,  and  impatiently 
wishing  for  her  return. 

He  could  not  see  into  the  conserv^atory,  as  a  heavy 
velvet  curtain  hung  before  the  door,  and  screened  it  from 
the  view  of  those  in  the  drawing-room. 

Some  impulse,  he  never  could  tell  what,  made  him 
suddenly  rise  and  draw  the  curta  n  a  little  on  one  side, 
so  that  he  could  look  beyond, into  the  conservatory.  As 
he  did  so,  his  hands  clenched,  and  an  oath  rose  to  his 
lips. 

What  had  so  strangely  moved  him  was  an  idyllic  scene 
enough  to  an  ordinary  observer,  though  to  him  it  had 
all  the  horror  the  Medusa's  head  was  fabled  to  have. 

It  was  simply  a  man  and  a  w^oman,  apparently  lovers, 
that  had  caused  that  icy  clutch  to  seize  Hubert's 
throat. 

He  stood  there  with  his  eyes  blazing,  literally  unable 
to  stir  or  to  remove  his  glance  from  the  picture  presented 
before  him. 

Among  the  exotics,  with  a  background  of  feathery 
palms  and  ferns  gracefully  drooping  over  her,  was  a  lovely 
vision,  a  vision  that  he  knew  only  too  well.  The 
beautiful  face,  the  bronze-gold  hair,  the  brilliant  eyes, 
veiled  and  softened  by  the  long  lashes,  could  only  belong 
to  one  woman,  and  that  the  woman  who  filled  his  thoughts. 
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But  it  was  not  alone  the  sight  of  Azubah  that  had 
caused  his  hands  to  clench  and  an  exclamation  to  rise  to 
his  lips ;  it  was  the  presence  of  her  companion  that  raised 
his  ire  in  such  a  degree. 

Azubah  was  reclining  back  in  her  chair,  her  hands 
toying  softly  with  the  golden  curls  of  a  youth  who  knelt 
before  her,  and  who  was,  by  his  impassioned  gestures, 
evidently  pouring  out  his  love  tale  into  her  willing  ears. 

Hubert  could  not  hear  a  word  that  was  said,  but  the 
position  spoke  volumes.  No  man  goes  on  his  knees  to 
a  woman  unless  he  is  pouring  out  his  whole  soul  to  her 
in  love  words. 

And  Azubah  was  listening  as  though  not  ill-pleased 
tQ  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

Hubert  ground  his  teeth  savagely ;  his  fingers  itched 
to  be  at  the  throat  of  this  popinjay  who  had  dared  to 
raise  his  eyes  to  his  divinity.  It  would  have  given  him 
infinite  satisfaction  to  have  strangled  the  life  out  of  him 
as  he  knelt,  and  so  prevent  him  from  ever  addressing 
her  again  as  he  was  addressing  her  now. 

Truly  must  there  have  been  some  evil  power  about 
Azubah  that  could  thus  change  the  nature  of  a  man 
generally  so  upright,  honourable  and  humane  as  Sir 
Hubert  Ashmore. 

For  a  few  moments  he  stood  there  glaring  as  though 
he  saw  a  basilisk  ;  then,  as  he  saw  Lord  Oliver's  arms 
steal  round  Azubah's  waist,  and  the  beautiful  head  droop 
till  her  lips  brushed  his  forehead,  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  but  hastily  dragging  the  curtain  aside,  he  strode 
into  the  conservatory  and  faced  the  pair. 

Escombe  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  hasty  exclamation, 
a  red  flush  mounting  to  the  roots  of  his  fair  hair  as  he 
saw  the  intruder,  a  discomfited  look  coming  over  his 
face  at  being  caught  on  his  knees.  *^  I — I  thought  we 
were  alone,"  he  muttered,  sulkily,  ill-pleased  at  being 
interrupted  at  such  a  critical  moment. 

But  if  he  were  disconcerted  at  Hubert's  sudden 
appearance,  Azubah  was  not;  she  took  it  perfectly  calmly. 
She  never  moved  from  her  graceful  reclining  position, 
or   changed   colour  as   he   had  done.     In  the   coolest 
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fashion  she  extended  one  of  her  long  white  hands  to  the 
newcomer,  and  said,  with  a  charming  smile. of  welcome, 
that  immediately  made  Escombe  feel  insanely  jealous 
of  the  man  on  w^hom  it  was  bestowed,  ^^This  is  indeed 
an  unexpected  pleasure,  Sir  Hubert.  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you  ;  why  have  you  not  been  here  lately  ? " 

This  w^as  adding  insult  to  injury  with  a  vengeance, 
thought  Sir  Hubert,  but  he  could  not  openly  proclaim 
his  wrath  before  Lord  Oliver.  Therefore,  he  just  touched 
the  delicate  fingers  held  out  to  him,  and  then  dropped 
them  as  though  they  burnt  him. 

A  slight  smile  curled  the  corners  of  Madame  von 
Eggelstein^s  mouth,  but  this  was  the  only  notice  she 
took  of  it. 

^'  I  must  introduce  you,"  she  said  presently,  when  the 
two  men  had  been  glaring  at  each  other  for  some  seconds, 
as  though  they  would  like  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats, 
**  I  think  you  have  not  met  before.  Lord  Oliver  Escombe 
— Sir  Hubert  Ashmore." 

They  bowed  to  each  other  as  in  duty  bound,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  shake  hands. 

The  only  one  of  the  trio  who  really  enjoyed  the 
situation  was  Azubah  ;  it  afforded  her  infinite  pleasure 
to  see  them  forced  to  be  polite  to  each  other  when 
murderous  thoughts  w^ere  raging  in  their  hearts,  and  each 
wishing  the  other  at  Jericho. 

She  affected  not  to  perceive  anything  of  this,  and  her 
rippling  laugh  rang  out  in  unaffected  style,  and  she 
talked  to  both  impartially,  not  regarding  the  monosyllabic 
answers  she  received  from  them. 

Escombe  waited,  hoping  that  Ashmore  would  soon 
take  his  departure,  but  Hubert  was  determined  that 
he  would  not  be  the  first  to  leave. 

So  they  remained  till  Escombe  suddenly  remembered 
that  he  had  an  engagement  that  must  be  kept  that  evening 
to  dine  with  an  irascible  relative,  who  would  brook  no 
delay  in  having  his  dinner  served.  Consequently,  much 
against  his  will,  he  had  to  retire,  leaving  Hubert  for  the 
time  being  master  of  the  situation.  The  latter  watched, 
with  gloooniy  lowering  eyes,   the  tender-leave  taking 
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between  Escombe  and  Azubah.  The  boy  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  drag  himself  away  from  his  charmer, 
and  twice  came  back  to  whisper  something  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  her. 

Hubert  waited  with  what  patience  he  could  muster 
until  Escombe  had  finally  left  the  premises,  then  he 
turned  to  Madame  von  Eggelstein,  and  said,  abruptly, 
**  Why  did  you  have  yourself  denied  to  me  when  you 
were  at  home  ?" 

**  I  never  had  myself  denied  to  you,"  she  said,  with  a 
tender  emphasis  on  the  pronoun. 

''  You  did  not  ?" 

^*  Most  certainly  I  did  not." 

**Then  what  did  your  servant  mean  by  telling  me  you 
were  not  at  home  when  you  were  ?" 

^^  Oh  !  he  is  a  silly  fellow,  and  did  not  understand  his 
orders  properly.'' 

/'  Indeed  !"  with  a  sniff  of  disdain,  that  for  the  life  of 
him  Hubert  could  not  help  giving. 

**  Yes,  I  told  him  I  was  not  at  home  to  general 
acquaintances,  but  I  never  meant  him  to  deny  me  to  my 
friends." 

**  Meaning  Lord  Oliver  Escombe,  I  presume?"  he  said^ 
very  bitterly. 

**  Not  him  in  particular,"  she  answered,  nonchalantly, 
though  there  was  an  amused  gleam  in  her  eyes  as  she 
watched  him  through  her  long  lashes;  ''there  are  other 
friends  whose  company  I  prefer  to  his,  he  is  only  a  tire- 
some boy." 

'*  You  did  not  seem  to  find  him  tiresome,  Madame, 
during  that  scene  which  I  unfortunately  interrupted  a 
little  while  ago." 

''  One  must  amuse  oneself,"  she  said,  with  a  shrug  of 
her  shapely  shoulders. 

**  And  you  do  it  by  drawing  on  that  young  fool,  and 
making  him  love  you  ?" 

''  Is  there  any  harm  in  that  ?"  opening  wide  her  eyes 
in  most  innocent  fashion. 

'*  Not  perhaps  to  you,"  he  answered,  almost  brutally^ 

"  To  whom,  then  ?  " 
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**  To  him." 

"  He  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself." 

"  Why  do  you  do  it,  Madame  von  Eggelstein,"  he  ex- 
claimed, passionately. 

''  Do  what  r 

*'  Draw  men's  hearts  out  of  their  breasts  whether  they 
will  or  not,  make  fools  of  them  by  pretending  to  return 
their  love,  and  then  when  they  .have  amused  you 
enough,  Heaven  save  the  mark,  you  leave  them  to  despair 
and  suicide  " 

**  Have  I  done  this?"  she  asked,  in  a  voice  of  the  most 
innocent  wonderment. 

'*  What  an  actress  you  are,"  he  exclaimed.  '*  Many 
would  be  taken  in  by  that  innocent  demeanour,  but  I 
know  you  as  you  are." 

^*  And  yet,"  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  something  like 
anger  in  her  eyes,  **  though  you  think  you  know  me  as 
I  am,  though  you  would  fain  shun  me  as  something  evil, 
you  know  in  your  heart  that  you  too  love  me." 

'*  God  help  me,  I  do,"  he  said,  with  a  groan.  '"•  I  am  no 
better  than  that  silly  youth  whom  you  have  cajoled  into 
being  your  slave.     You  do  not  care  for  him  ?" 

**Why  do  you  ask?  "she  said,  softly.  '^  What  can  it 
matter  to  you  whether  I  care  for  him  or  not  ?" 

*'  It  matters  this  much,  that  I  could  kill  anyone  whom 
I  thought  you  really  did  care  for,  but  I  believe  you  only 
pretend  to  care  for  men,  so  that  you  may  glory  in  their 
abasement,  so  that  you  may  trample  them  under  your 
feet.  I  tell  you  it  would  go  hard  with  that  young  popin- 
jay if  I  really  thought  he  held  your  love,"  he  cried,  fiercely. 

**  You  wrong  me,"  she  said,  shooting  a  glance  at  him 
that,  spite  of  his  anger  against  her,  thrilled  him  to  the 
soul,  *^  when  you  think  that  I  could  care  for  that  soulless 
being  who  has  just  left.  As  well  might  one  be  in  love 
with  a  tailor's  dummy;. his  intellect  never  soars  beyond 
the  fit  of  his  coat,  or  the  size  of  his  shirt  collars.  Where 
would  be  the  communion  of  souls  with  such  a  creature 
as  that }  " 

''You  seemed  to  find  his  company  agreeable  enough 
a  short  time  back." 
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"  Simply  to  pass  the  time.  You  forget  how  lonely  I 
am,  how  I  yearn  for  the  society  of  my  fellow  beings/' 

''  Surely  Madame  von  Eggelstein  could  command  as 
much  of  that  as  she  chose." 

*^  Of  a  sort,  but  what  I  should  wish  for  is  where  soul 
meets  soul  and  thorough  trust  prevails,  where  no  mis- 
understanding could  arise,  how  often  have  I  thought 
that  I  had  met  such  a  congenial  soul,  only  to  be  dis- 
appointed." 

^^  Indeed  .1^" 

"  Yes,  you  yourself,  Sir  Hubert.  Do  you  know  that  I 
have  fancied  that  you  might  be  the  one  to  satisfy  the 
aching  void  in  my  heart,  yet  you  too  have  disappointed 
me?" 

a  I  p  " 

**  Yes,  even  you." 

**  How  have  I  disappointed  you  ?  " 

**  By  misjudging  me." 

*^  Misjudging  you  ?  " 

'*  Have  you  not  accused  me  of  ensnaring  men,  of 
making  them  love  me  whether  they  will  or  not  ?  " 

**  You  cannot  deny  that  you  have  done  so." 

*'  Not  willingly.  Perhaps,  thoughtlessly,  I  may  have 
given  them  some  little  encouragement,  but  never  with 
bad  intent;  if  men  will  make  fools  of  themselves  over  me, 
am  I  to  blame  for  that  ?  I  cannot  help  being  beautiful, 
and  beauty  is  a  power." 

**  For  good  and  also  for  evil.  Oh  !  why  will  you,  who 
are  so  beautiful,  why  will  you  act  in  a  way  which  is  not 
good,  which  may  do  incalculable  harm.*^  You  drive 
men  mad  with  your  witchery,  and  you  care  nothing. 
The  fate  of  your  victims  is  less  to  you  than  the  sit  of  your 
gown,  the  choice  of  a  new  jewel.  If  your  soul  and  your 
mind  could  only  compare  with  your  body,  you  would 
be  more  than  mortal — a  spirit,  an  angel  of  light ;  as  it 
is — "  there  was  an  infinite  sadness  in  his  words  as  he 
paused  ;  if  only  this  woman  were  as  he  would  have  her. 

"Am  I  so  vile  in  your  sight  ? "  she  suddenly  exclaimed; 
and  to  his  utter  astonishment,  he  saw  the  brilliant  eyes 
were  dimmed  with  tears.    "There   is  only  one  man's 
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good   opinion  that  I  care  for,  and  he  condemns  me." 

"  Madame  von  Eggelstein,"  Hubert  exclaimed,  touched 
to  the  quick  by  those  tears  from  one  whom  he  had 
deemed  totally  devoid  of  feeling,  *^  I — I  did  not  mean  to 
condemn,  you  make  no  allowances  for  me.  What  can  I 
do  to  merit  a  better  opinion  from  you  ? " 

**  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  my  opinion  will  have 
any  weight  with  you  ? " 

**  Indeed  it  will ;  tell  me  what  you  would  have  me  do? '' 

'*  Azubah,"  how  softly  the  word  fell  from  his  lips,  *^if 
you  do  indeed  care  to  make  me  happy — " 

**  I  do,  I  swear  it ;  nay,  you  do  not  want  an  oath  to 
tell  you  that,  my  word  will  suffice  with  you  ;  is  it  not 
so  ? "  very  tenderly. 

**  Then  I  ask  you  to  send  this  foolish  young  man  about 
his  business,  forbid  him  to  come  here,  tell  him  you  care 
nothing  for  him,  and  that  he  is  nothing  to  you.  Will 
you  do  this  for  mv  sake  ? " 

''  I  will." 

**  Mv  dearest,  then  vou  care  for  me  after  all  ?" 

*'  Not  care  only,  Hubert,  I — I  love  you  with  my  whole 
heart "  ;  this  was  said  with  downcast  eyes  and  faltering 
voice. 

Away  went  all  Hubert's  doubts  and  fears,  clean  for- 
gotten in  the  wave  of  intense  joy  that  seized  upon  him. 

Azubah  loved  him  ;  what  else  mattered  in  this  world  ? 
This  peerless  woman  had  singled  him  out  to  bestow  upon 
him  the  treasure  of  her  love.  He  forgot  all  about  Leo 
and  his  one  time  infatuation  for  her  and  his  apprehen- 
sions concerning  Auriol  should  Stancliffe  and  Madame 
von  Eggelstein  meet  once  more  ;  everything  was  swept 
away  in  the  delirious  happiness  of  the  moment. 

He  had  indeed  misjudged  her,  it  only  wanted  the 
magic  touch  of  true  love  to  bring  forth  an  answering 
chord  in  her  heart.  How  could  he  look  into  her 
glorious  eyes  and  believe  anjiihing  but  good  of  her }  No 
evil  could  dwell  under  such  an  exterior. 

"  Do  you  know,  Hubert,''  she  said,  softly,  **that  I  loved 
you  long  ago  when  I  first  saw  you,  only  you  were  so 
cold,  so  suspicious,  that  I  dared  not  show  my  love." 
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**  I  was  a  brute,  a  mean  brute,  ever  to  have  doubted 
you,  my  darling,"  he  cried,  ''but  I  will  atone,  from 
henceforth  my  whole  life  shall  be  devoted  to  you. 
Words  car] not  express  what  I  feel  towards  you.  My 
actions  shall  show  it  ;  you  have  but  to  command,  I  will 
obey ;  there  is  nothing  I  will  not  do  for  you,  my  beauti- 
ful one,  my  pearl  of  price,  my  gem  among  women." 

Some  of  Sir  Hubert's  relations  and  friends  would  have 
been  astonished  could  they  have  seen  him  now.  The 
sedate,  quiet,  middle-aged  baronet  was  totally  trans- 
formed by  his  love.  The  blood  was  dancing  through  his 
veins  as  it  had  never  danced  before,  even  in  his  youth  ; 
his  pulses  were  thrilling  with  a  new  and  undreamed  of 
delight,  his  whole  being  rejoiced  in  this  w^onderful  new 
joy  that  had  come  to  him  after  all  his  doubts  and 
disappointment. 

Azubah  loved  him  ;  she  had  chosen  him  out  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  men  in  the  world.  Who  so  blessed  as  he  in 
the  whole  of  the  universe  ? 

He  had  certainly  lost  his  head.  His  wonderful  and 
unexpected  good  fortune  had  for  the  time  being  turned 
his  brain.  He  felt  as  though  he  were  treading  upon  air, 
and  as  though  he  were  the  inhabitant  of  another  sphere, 
such  wondrous  joy  was  pervading  his  whole  being. 

*'  My  king  and  my  master,"  Azubah  said,  tenderly,  **the 
sole  one  whose  heart  beats  responsive  to  mine.  How 
can  I  tell  thee  all  the  love  I  bear  thee.  Nay,  dearest, 
thou  wouldst  not  believe  were  I  to  tell  thee." 

**  Yet,  I  would  have  thee  tell  me  over  and  over  again," 
he  said,  ecstatically,  **  I  never  could  hear  too  often  that 
thou  lovest  me." 

''  I  do  love  thee,"  she  answered,  ''  and  as  sign  and 
seal  of  it  I  salute  thee  thus,"  and  bending  down  to  where 
he  knelt  at  her  feet,  she  laid  her  lips  to  his  in  a  long 
lingering  kiss. 

Oh  !  the  sweetness  of  that  unexpected  salute,  all  the 
sweeter  because  of  its  unexpectedness. 

That  this  glorious  woman  should  of  her  own  accord 
bestow  a  caress  upon  him  seemed  such  a  wonderful 
thing  to  him.     His  love  made  him  very  humble. 
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What  had  he  done  to  deserve  such  happiness  ? 

*'You  are  mine,  really  mine?"  he  repeatedly  ex- 
claimed, as  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  gazed  with 
passionate  delight  at  her  beauty. 

'•  Yours,  if  you  will  have  me  :  yours  in  life  and  death." 

**  I  w411  hold  you  against  the  world.  I  will  yield  you 
to  no  one  now  that  I  know  that  you  really  love  me." 

"  I  thought  you  never  cared  for  me,  I — I  w^anted  to 
make  you  care,  and  so — " 

"  And  so  you  tried  to  make  me  jealous  ;  is  it  not 
so?" 

'*You  have  guessed  right.  Your  coldness  and  in- 
difference piqued  me,  and  I  thought  I  would  show  you 
that  others  prized  what  you  despised." 

'*  Never  despised,  dearest,  I  never  despised  you.  I 
was  grieved,  hurt,  mad  if  you  will,  when  I  saw  you 
lavishing  on  boys  an  affection  that  I  would  have  given 
the  best  years  of  my  life  to  obtain  ;  but  even  w^hile  I 
condemned  I  could  not  despise.  I  could  do  nothing  but 
admire,  even  against  my  will." 

**  You  are  satisfied  now,  Hubert,  that  I  never  cared 
for  anyone  but  you  ? " 

**  Perfectly ;  only,  dearest,  you  will  not  pain  me  any 
more  by  encouraging  Lord  Escombe,  it  is  not  quite  fair 
to  him  ;  and  I — well  I  do  not  know  what  I  might  be 
tempted  to  do  were  I  to  see  you  with  him  again." 

"  Rest  assured,  Hubert,  you  and  you  only  have  my 
love.  I  only  arfiused  myself  with  that  boy  ;  what  do  you 
think  there  is  in  common  between  me  and  that 
brainless  youth  ?  He  is  no  more  to  me  than  the  veriest 
beggar  in  the  streets  ;  but  let  us  leave  him  alone,  he  is 
not  worth  discussing,  rather  let  us  talk  of  ourselves,  of 
you,  my  darling,  and  our  future."  There  was  a  tender, 
caressing  tone  in  her  voice  as  she  said  this,  and  she 
looked  into  his  eyes  with  an  expression  that  might  have 
charmed  an  anchorite,  and  Hubert  at  this  moment  was 
very  far  indeed  from  being  one.  He  was  a  man,  with 
all  a  man's  passions  aflame,  fanned  by  the  witchery  of 
the  lovely  woman  who  was  fast  enslaving  him,  and 
making  him  subservient  to  her  will. 
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Before  he  left  her  that  evening  they  had  exchanged 
vows  of  eternal  constancy.  She  promised  that  she 
would  not  receive  Lord  Escombe  again  now  that  she 
was  affianced  to  him  ;  she  would  write  to  him  that  very 
night  to  tell  him  that  all  was  over  b::tween  them,  and 
that  now  she  belonged  to  another. 

He  could  hardly  tear  himself  away.  Again  and  again 
he  returned  for  a  last  caress,  another  kiss  from  those  red 
lips,  and  a  further  assurance  that  she  loved  him  only  in 
all  the  world,  but  finally  the  door  closed  on  him,  and  he 
was  on  his  way  back  to  his  rooms. 

He  was  in  an  exalted  condition  of  mind.  He  felt  as 
though  he  were  not  himself,  but  some  other  wonderful 
being,  a  creature  of  another  world.  He  could  not  be 
plain  Hubert  Ashmore — he  who  was  blessed  above 
every  other  man  by  the  love  of  this  glorious 
woman. 

He  could  not  believe  in  this  great  good  fortune  that 
had  come  to  him.  He  must  be  asleep  and  dreaming, 
and  would  awake  to  disappointment.  But  no,  it  was 
real,  it  was  true  ;  he  still  felt  her  kisses  on  his  lips,  the 
delicate  perfume  from  her  hair  still  lingered  in  his 
nostrils,  the  winning  accents  of  her  voice  yet  charmed 
his  ear. 

Azubah  was  his. 

The  world  could  hold  nothing  further  for  him.  He 
never  slept  all  night,  he  lay  awake  thinking  of  her  and 
her  wondrous  beauty. 

He  had  taken  the  disease  as  badly  as  any  love-sick 
boy,  worse  a  good  deal  than  Leo  had  had  it  in  those  old 
days  in  Russia.  He  could  think  of  nothing,  dream  of 
nothing,  but  the  beautiful  woman  whom  he  hoped  soon 
to  make  his  bride. 

The  glamour  she  had  thrown  round  him  was  complete. 
Not  more  complete  was  that  which  enveloped  Tannhauser 
in  the  Horsellung. 

Home,  country,  friends,  the  world's  praise,  the  world's 
censure,  were  alike  forgotten  by  him,  all  swallowed  up 
in  the  one  wonderful  fact  that  Azubah  von  Eggelstein 
loved  him  and  had  promised  to  be  his. 
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In  the  morning  he  rose  still  with  this  exalted  feeling 
upon  him.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  how  he  dressed  or 
whether  he  ate  and  drank  ;  his  one  desire  was  to  see  her 
again,  to  hear  once  more  from  her  lips  that  she  loved  him 
and  him  alone. 

How  the  hours  seemed  to  lag  ;  would  the  minutes 
never  pass  till  he  could  be  with  her,  listening  to  her  soft 
voice  and  watching  the  love-light  in  her  dark  eyes,  the 
light  that  shone  for  him  only. 

At  last  his  impatience  grew  so  great  that  he  could  wait 
no  longer.  After  all,  he  was  her  affianced  husband,  why 
should  he  wait  for  the  conventional  hours  to  visit  her  ? 
He  had  a  right  to  see  her  at  any  time  he  chose,  of  course 
within  reasonable  hours. 

He  would  astonish  her  by  paying  her  a  visit  early  in 
the  morning  ;  she  would  be  delighted  to  see  him,  and 
would  forgive  him  for  the  unconventionality  of  the 
proceeding  because  of  the  power  of  his  love. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  he  hurried  over  his  breakfast, 
and  sallied  forth  to  Park  Lane  full  of  the  delightful 
anticipation  of  shortly  seeing  her  again. 

Rather  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  her  carriage  with  its  pair 
of  high  steppers  standing  at  her  door.  *'What  can  be 
taking  her  out  so  early  ?  "  he  wondered,  and  the  next 
moment  he  stopped  and  stared  as  though  he  had  seen  a 
basilisk,  all  the  light  and  animation  dying  out  of  his  face, 
and  seeming  to  age  him  suddenly. 

Down  the  steps  of  her  house  came  Madame  von 
Eggelstein,  and  with  her  Lord  Oliver  Escombe.  The 
latter  handed  her  in  and  settled  the  rug  round  her  with 
great  empressement  ;  then  he  too  got  into  the  carriage, 
and  sat  down  beside  her,  leaning  over  her  and  whispering 
in  her  ear  in  most  lover-like  fashion,  while  she  looked 
into  his  eyes  with  that  witching  smile  which  Hubert 
knew  only  too  well. 

The  horror,  the  maddening  horror  of  this  sudden 
disillusion,  this  sweeping  away  of  his  castles-in-the-air, 
literally  held  him  spellbound,  and  he  could  neither  move 
nor  call  out. 

Azubah  false  !     Azubah  perjured^!     Only  a  few  short 

•     7 
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hours  ago  she  was  swearing  that  she  loved  him,  and  that 
for  his  sake  she  would  not  see  or  speak  to  Lord  Oliver 
again,  and  here  she  was  treating  that  young  man  as 
though  he  and  not  Hubert  was  her  accepted  lover. 

Was  there  no  truth  or  honesty  in  "woman  ? 

The  blow  had  fallen  with  stunning  force.  He  saw  it 
all  now,  she  was  but  amusing  herself  at  his  expense  as 
she  had  amused  herself  at  the  expense  of  many  other 
men,  as  she  was  amusing  herself  even  now  with  the 
young  man  who  looked  so  triumphant  and  elated  as 
he  sat  beside  her. 

Hubert  watched  till  the  carriage  had  driven  off  ;  the 
occupants  were  too  much  engaged  with  each  other  to 
notice  him,  and  then,  with  a  smothered  curse,  he  walked 
rapidly  away,  a  very  hell  of  passions  raging  in  his  breast. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

**  Where,  when  the  gods  would  be  cruel. 
Do  they  go  for  a  torture  ?  where 
Plant  tKorns,  set  pain  like  a  jewel  ? 
Ah  !  not  in  the  flesh,  not  there  !  *' 

Swinburne. 

There  were  great  rejoicings  both  at  Stancliffe  Hall  and 
at  Ashwood,  the  occasion  of  these  rejoicings  being  the 
birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  Leonard  and  Auriol  Stancliffe. 

Auriol  was  staying  with  her  mother  at  Ashwood,  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  mother  or  grandmother 
w^as  the  prouder  of  the  little  red  specimen  of  humanity 
that  in  their  partial  eyes  was  the  most  beautiful  infant 
that  ever  was  born. 

Auriol's  happiness  was  complete,  the  advent  of  her 
son  put  the  crown  to  her  married  felicity.  Her  new- 
found treasure  called  forth  the  wealth  of  maternal  lo\fe 
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that  lies  dormant  in  the  breast  of  every  good  woman  ; 
but  while  she  adored  the  baby  she  did  not  love  any  the 
less  the  baby's  father,  rather  the  child  seemed  to  bring 
them  more  closely  together  in  the  bonds  of  affection,  for 
Leo,  though  half  afraid  to  touch  his  son  and  heir  for 
fear  of  hurting  him,  was,  at  the  same  time,  extremely 
proud  of  him,  and  praised  him  enough  to  satisfy  even 
Auriol's  exacting  code  of  what  was  the  new  monarch's 
meed. 

Lady  Ashmore  and  Auriol  spent  hours  in  finding  out 
new  beauties  in  the  infant's  expressionless  face,  beauties 
that  it  must  be  confessed  uninterested  outsiders  would 
have  found  conspicuous  by  their  absence  at  this  tender 
stage  of  his  existence,  but  the  two  w^omen  were  perfectly 
satisfied  that  there  never  was  and  never  could  be  such 
another  beautiful  baby  in  the  world. 

A  new  beauty  had  come  to  Auriol  with  the  dignity  of 
motherhood  ;  she  seemed  to  expand  beneath  its  influence, 
and  from  a  pretty  girl  developed  into  a  lovely  woman. 
Leo  was  more  than  ever  proud  of  his  fair  young  wife, 
and  felt  no  inclination  to  leave  her  for  the  companion- 
ship of  other  women.  His  roving  propensities  seemed 
to  have  been  quite  extinguished  by  his  marriage,  his 
allegiance  to  Auriol  had  never  once  wavered  since  he 
had  put  the  ring  on  her  finger  that  had  bound  him  to 
her  indissolubly. 

Lady  Ashmore  and  her  daughter  were  sitting  in  the 
latter's  morning  room  one  day,  the  baby  was  lying  asleep 
in  his  lace  and  satin  trimmed  cradle,  for  Auriol  would 
have  him  with  her  on  every  possible  occasion. 

'*  Have  you  settled  what  he  is  to  be  called.'^  "  Lady 
Ashmore  asked,  after  some  desultory  conversation  on 
other  matters,  returning  as  usual  to  the  subject  which 
most  engrossed  them. 

"  He  must  be  Leo,  of  course,  and  I  should  like  to 
call  him  Hubert  as  well,"  the  young  mother  replied, 
looking  fondly  at  her  darling  in  his  cosy  nest. 

''  There  can  be  no  objection  to  your  doing  that,  dear, 
Leo  will  not  object  to  your  calling  him  after  your 
brother." 
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**  Oh  !  no,  Leo  will  not  mind,  he  says  I  may  call  him 
anything  I  choose." 

*'  So  long  as  you  do  not  give  him  a  string  of  twenty 
names  or  more.  Those  poor  little  beggars  of  princes, 
how  I  pity  them  when  they  grow  up,  and  have  to  sign 
any  deeds.  I  wonder  if  they  remember  all  the  names 
their  godfathers  and  godmothers  endowed  them  with  at 
their  christenings.  It  is  cruelty  to  animals  I  say, 
burdening  them  with  all  those  names  when  they  cannot 
help  themselves,"  said  Leonard,  who  had  entered  the 
room  in  time  to  hear  part  of  the  discussion. 

^^  How  absurd  you  are,  Leo,"  laughed  Auriol,  merrily, 
*'as  if  I  should  want  to  give  baby  a  whole  string  of 
names.  Two,  or,  at  the  outside,  three,  are  the  most  that 
I  should  care  for  him  to  have." 

^^  Very  glad  to  hear  it,  dear  ;  you  have  raised  a  load  of 
care  off  my  mind.  Fancy  being  the  father  of  an  infant 
wath  a  string  of  names  that  I  could  not  remember,  it 
would  be  enough  to  bring  me  to  a  premature  end." 

**  Now,  Leo,  do  be  serious." 

**  I  am  as  serious  as  an  owl." 

^*  We  must  settle  what  he  is  to  be  called,  because  he 
must  be  christened  soon." 

**  Fire  awav,  mv  dear,  I  am  all  attention." 

^^Well,  I  should  like  to  call  him  Leo  Hubert." 

**  Call  him  so  by  all  means." 

**  You  do  not  think  that  Hubert  would  object  ? " 

"  Why  should  he  ?  " 

**  Oh  !  I  do  not  know,  only  I  wish  he  was  here  to  let 
me  know,"  Auriol  said,  and  a  slight  shade  dimmed  for 
a  moment  the  brightness  of  her  face. 

**  He  will  be  flattered,  dear,"  Lady  Ashmore  said,  gently. 
^*  You  need  not  fear  that  Hubert  will  blame  you  for 
calling  your  boy  after  him." 

*^  I  wonder  w^hy  he  went  away  so  suddenly  last 
autumn,"  Auriol  said,  thoughtfully. 

*^  He  wanted  a  change  ;  Hubert  was  always  fond  of 
travelling,"  Leonard  remarked. 

*^  Yes,  but  he  said  nothing  about  going  when  we  left 
him  in  London,"  Auriol  went  on,   **  and  then  when  he 
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came  back  here  he  was  so  changed,  and  in  such  a  hurry 
to  be  off,  and  to  Atrica  of  all  places  in  the  world. 
Why  should  he  want  to  go  there  ?  He  may  get  fever  or 
something  horrible.*' 

"  Do  not  worry  yourself  about  Hubert,  little  woman," 
Leonard  said,  lightly,  ^*  he  is  all  right  enough,  he  is 
tough,  the  climate  will  not  hurt  him  ;  besides,  in  his 
last  letter  he  wrote  that  he  was  in  perfect  health." 

**  I  know,  but  I  wish  he  would  come  home.  I  want 
him  to  see  baby." 

'*  So  that  is  the  secret  of  your  anxiety  on  his  behalf  ? 
You  only  want  him  back  to  show  him  this  precious 
bantling  of  yours,  eh  !  Auriol?"  laughed  her  husband. 

*'  It  is  not  that  only,"  she  declared ;  **  I  think  something 
must  have  happened  to  Hubert." 

*'  Good  gracious,  child,  what  makes  you  say  that  ? " 
exclaimed  Lady  Ashmore.  **  You  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  you  think  he  has  been  eaten  by  cannibals  ? " 

'*  No,  no,"  Auriol  exclaimed,  laughing  at  her  mother's 
horrified  expression  of  countenance  at  the  bare  idea  of 
Hubert's  forming  a  nxeal  for  some  members  of  a  cannibal 
tribe,  *'  I  mean  that  something  must  have  happened  in 
London  before  he  went  away  to  Africa." 

**  But  what  could  have  happened  ? " 

'*  I  do  not  know,  only  I  think " 

**You  might  as  well  impart  to  us  your  momentous 
thought,"  said  Leonard,  when  she  paused. 

''  Well,  I  think  that  Hubert  is  in  love." 

**  In  love,  old  Hubert  in  love  ?  That  is  the  best  joke  I 
have  heard  for  many  a  long  day,"  exclaimed  Leonard, 
with  a  burst  of  laughter.  '*  Why,  the  fellow  is  an  anchorite, 
who  never,  not  even  in  his  youth,  had  eyes  for  a  pretty 
woman ;  he  was  as  cold  as  marble  ;  you  might  juvst  as 
well  tell  me  that  one  of  those  statues  was  in  love  as  he." 

*'  You  may  laugh,  Leo,"  Auriol  said,  with  an  air  of 
conviction,  **  but  I  am  sure  I  am  right.  I  think  he  was 
in  love  with  somebodv  and  she  refused  him,  and  that  is 
why  he  went  ofif  on  his  travels." 

"  What  a  romantic  little  woman  you  are  to  be  sure," 
Leo  returned,  **  because  you  are  in  love  yourself " 
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*'  How  dare  you  say  that,  sir?"  she  interrupted,  holding 
up  her  hand  threateningly. 

**  You  cannot  deny  that  it  is  the  truth,"  he  answered, 
^^  You  are  in  love  with — me." 

**  I  have  no  wish  to  deny  it,"  she  said,  softly,  looking 
at  him  with  the  love  she  felt  shining  out  of  her  clear 
eyes,  ''  why  should  I  ? " 

**  And  so,  being  in  the  heights  of  bliss  yourself,  you 
must  needs  think  that  Hubert — " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  she  persisted. 

**  But  who  could  it  be  ?     Have  you  anv  idea  ?" 

''  None." 

'*  There  is  no  lady  of  our  acquaintance  that  he  was 
particularly  attentive  to  that  I  know  of." 

*'  No,  but  I  think  he  must  have  met  someone  in  Lon- 
don that  week  he  was  there  alone.  The  charge  in  him 
struck  me,  and  why  does  he  not  come  home  ?  There 
must  be  something  to  keep  him  away  so  long." 

And,  spite  of  everything,  Auriol  would  stick  to  her  idea. 

Hubert,  when  he  discovered  Azubah's  perfidy,  was 
nearlv  mad.  Murderous  thoughts,  raged  in  his  breast. 
He  felt  he  could  kill  his  rival  if  he  had  the  chance,  and 
he  hung  about  the  vicinity  of  Park  Lane  in  the  hopes  of 
meeting  him. 

But  in  this  he  was  disappointed ;  ho  opportunity 
occurred  for  him  to  come  face  to  face  with  Lord  Oliver 
Escombe. 

When  the  first  serious  stage  of  rage  and  despair  passed, 
calmer  feelings  supervened. 

After  all  he  had  only  himself  to  blame.  He  knew  in 
the  long  ago  what  kind  of  woman  Azubah  von  Eggelstein 
was ;  he  had  seen  in  Russia  the  way  in  which  she  lured 
men  on,  simply  to  throw  them  over  when  she  was  tired 
of  them,  careless  as  to  how  many  hearts  she  broke  or 
lives  she  ruined. 

He  knew  all  this,  and  yet  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  caught  in  her  net  as  easily  as  though  he  were  a  callow 
youth,  quite  unversed  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 

Vague  ideas  floated  through  his  brain,  he  would  go  to 
her  and  denounce  her  for  her  treacherv,  but  then,  he 
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thought  despairingly,  what  use  would  it  be  ?  She  was  a 
past  mistress  in  the  art  of  deceiving,  and  had  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  truth.  She  would  only  mock  and  gibe 
at  him.  He  was  no  match  for  her,  if  he  went  into  her 
presence  again,  he  might  not  be  able  to  resist  the  magical 
spell  of  her  beauty. 

And  how  beautiful  she  was.  Why  was  it  that  such 
loveliness  should  be  allied  to  so  much  duplicity  ? 

There  was  only  one  thing  for  him  to  do :  he  must  go 
away,  and  seek  in  travel  forgetfulness. 

He  would  not  look  again  on  the  fair  false  face  of  the 
woman  who  had  ruined  his  life  with  as  little  compunc- 
tion as  she  would  throw  away  an  old  glove. 

Hubert  Ashmore  was  only  human,  and  he  felt  a  kind 
of  fierce  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  his  rival's  reign 
would  not  last  long.  He  would  soon  feel  the  same  pangs 
that  were  tearing  his  heartstrings  now. 

Azubah  von  Eggelstein  could  count  her  victims  by 
the  hundred,  if  report  spoke  true,  and  he  was  inclined 
to  think  that  it  did  from  his  own  experience. 

He  wondered,  dully,  had  she  any  heart  ? 

Had  any  one  of  her  victims  ever  awakened  a  responsive 
chord  in  her  being  ?  x 

Had  she  ever  really  loved  ? 

She  could  simulate  it  well  enough,  but  were  her 
blandishments  only  the  result  of  studied  cruelty,  that 
cruelty  which  could  rend  men's  hearts,  and  look  on 
calmly,  as  of  old,  men  and  women,  too,  looked  on  at  the 
death  throes  of  the  gladiators  in  the  blood-splashed 
arena. 

She  was  so  beautiful.  Her  beauty  appealed  so  to  the 
senses,  but  he  would  flee  from  her  as  from  an  accursed 
thing ;  he  would  tear  her  image  out  from  his  heart. 
Never  again  would  he  put  himself  within  the  spell  of  her 
weird  power. 

He  felt  his  own  weakness  where  she  was  concerned, 
and  feared  for  himself.  Within  her  influence  he  would 
be  charmed  to  forget  everything  save  her  loveliness. 

She  was  a  very  Circe  for  drawing  men's  souls  from 
their  bodies,  and  making  them  no  better  than  sw^inc. 
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He  did  go  away,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  Lady 
Ashn^ore  at  this  sudden  freak  of  his,  but  he  did  not 
forget  Azubah  von  Eggelstein. 

She  was  with  him  everywhere. 

On  board  ship  he  fancied  he  could  see  her. 

In  his  tent  on  land  he  would  awake  from  dreams  of 
her,  in  which  she  was  all  his  fancy  pictured  her,  and 
think  he  could  yet  feel  her  kisses  on  his  lips. 

He  could  hear  her  voice  in  the  music  of  the  waterfalls 
at  night.  He  could  see  her  face  mirrored  in  the  clear 
pools. 

He  could  not  forget. 

The  remembrance  of  her  beauty  maddened  him. 

The  desire  to  see  her  once  again,  and  to  hear  from  her 
lips  that  he  had  been  misjudging  her,  was  at  times 
almost  uncontrollable. 

Was  that  strange  power  of  hers  in  sooth  derived  from 
Lilith,  her  demon  ancestress  ? 

Bah  !  what  nonsense  was  he  thinking  ?  As  if  there 
could  be  any  truth  in  such  ideas. 

But  what,  then,  gave  their  charm  and  their  mysterious 
power  to  such  women  as  Helen  of  Troy,  Semiramis  and 
Cleopatra  ?  There  had  been  something  superhuman 
about  them,  something  that  raised  them  from  the  ranks 
of  ordinary  women,  a  resistless  witchery  that  no  man 
could  withstand. 

To  Hubert  it  seemed  as  if  not  one  of  those  celebrated 
women  who  had  worked  so  much  evil  in  the  world  could 
have  surpassed  in  loveliness  the  one  who  was  so  constantly 
in  his  thoughts. 

The  more  he  tried  to  forget  her,  the  more  persistently 
did  he  think  of  her. 

Sometimes  when  he  remembered  those  kisses  she  had 
bestowed  upon  him,  when  he  thought  of  those  eyes 
eloquent  with  meaning,  those  tender  words  she  had 
whispered  to  him,  he  was  ready  to  hate  himself  for  having 
harboured  a  thought  or  a  suspicion  against  her,  and  was 
inclined  to  return  and  fling  himself  at  her  feet  and  pray 
her  to  have  pity  upon  him  and  love  him,  if  only  for  a 
short  period,  even  if  after  that  she  abandoned  him  to 
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despair.  A  few  months  )r  weeks  of  untold  bliss  with 
her  would  be  worth  an  after-life  of  misery. 

Then,  when  he  had  almost  resolved  that  he  would 
return  and  seek  her  out,  no  matter  what  might  come  of  it, 
a  reaction  would  set  in,  and  the  memory  of  the  mocking 
light  in  her  eyes,  the  wicked  laugh  on  her  lips,  the  heart- 
less way  in  which  she  beguiled  men  old  and  young,  froze 
up  the  softer  feelings  he  was  beginning  to  entertain 
towards  her,  and  made  him  pray  that  he  might  forget 
her  and  regain  his  lost  peace  of  mind. 

But  this  was  not  to  be  ;  the  memory  of  her  followed 
him  everywhere,  and  goaded  him  like  a  spur.  He 
plunged  into  every  distraction  that  he  could  in  the  vain 
hope  of  forgetting.  He  took  headlong  rides  under  a 
blazing  sun,  he  courted  dangers  that  would  have  been 
fatal  to  most  men,  and  passed  through  them  all  unharmed. 
It  seemed  as  though  he  bore  a  charmed  life  ;  dangers, 
though  they  might  come  near  him,  passed  him  by  and 
left  him  scatheless,  while  the  young,  the  happy,  and  the 
busy  met  the  death  that  he  craved  for,  and  that  was  all 
unwelcome  to  them. 

Sometimes  the  grim  irony  of  it  all  struck  him.  He 
who  had  reached  the  middle  age  without  falling  a  victim 
to  woman's  wiles  was  as  fast  bound  in  the  invisible  chains 
forged  by  a  woman's  eyes  as  any  of  the  miserable  slaves 
he  sometimes  met  in  the  interior  were  chained  togethe* 
in  visible  bonds  in  gangs  by  their  Arab  taskmasters. 

He  wondered  if  any  of  those  poor  wretches,  torn  from 
their  homes  and  families  by  the  slave  traders,  were  really 
as  wretched  as  he  felt ;  he  actually  thought  that  he 
would  change  places  with  one  of  those  wretched 
creatures,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  root  out  the  corroding 
pain  at  his  heart,  the  pain  of  knowing  that  that  which  he 
had  worshipped  was  unworthy. 

A.  M.  JUDD. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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One  eve,  dull  autumn  at  my  heart,  I  dreamed 

A  girlish  form,  with  soft  brown  eyes,  and  brow 

Serene  and  pure  as  a  white  flower  is  pure. 

Passed  through  the  mists  of  nightfall  to  my  house, 

Through  the  dark  shadows  of  the  vacant  rooms. 

And  as  she  moved  with  gently  cadenced  step. 

Around  her  radiant  presence  flowed  a  stream 

Of  glory,  like  bright  sunlight  on  the  sea. 

Thus  she  passed  on  and  stood  beside  my  couch. 

And  gazed  into  my  eyes,  as  though  she  read 

My  soul,  and  gave  it  rest  ;  and  sorrow  fled. 

And  unrest  and  confusion  sped  away. 

Then  with  soft  words  of  high  import  she  spake. 

Her  language  not  of  this  world,  but  as  when 

The  west  wind  stirs  the  slumberous  pines  to  sound, 

The  weird  ^olian  music  of  the  night. 

Thus  did  she  speak,  and  all  my  soul  was  peace. 

An  ecstacy  of  sympathy.     And  then 

Slowly,  as  though  with  pain,  scant  words  I  shaped. 

And  made  reply  unto  my  gentle  guest  : — 

'*  Spirit  thou  art  not  wholly,  for  the  light 
That  glances  free  o'er  neck  and  gleaming  hair^ 
O'er  flashing  brow,  and  red  lips  ripe  for  love. 
Bespeak  thee  human,  yea  a  very  pearl, 
And  perfect  gem  of  priceless  womanhood." 

As  when  at  dawn  the  first  faint  tinge  of  rose 

Touches  the  white  mist,  bartked  up,  cloud  on  cloudy 

Against  the  mighty  mountains  in  the  west. 

In  snow-like  softness,  lo,  there  stole  a  flush 

Across  the  yielding  whiteness  of  the  queen. 

The  soft  eyes  smiled,  though  gravely.     Waxing  bold 
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"  One  moment's  rapture  grant  me,  O,  sweet  heart, 
With  arms  about  thy  neck,  thy  lips  on  mine." 

But  with  the  shadow  of  a  knitted  brow, 

She  chid  me  foohsh.     Then  like  wanderer  strayed 

Mid  paths  and  trees,  and  woodland  solitudes, 

Each  faltering  step  a  traitor  to  his  hope, 

Till  the  chance  vantage  of  some  little  hill 

Gives  him  fair  prospect  of  another  bourne 

Than  that  he  aimed  at  ;  in  the  vale  beyond: 

**  Perchance,  perchance,   if  hope  may  grasp  such 
chance, 
In  some  fair  epoch  of  a  life  become 
Noble  with  worthier  striving,  there  may  fall 
One  day  of  sheer  delight,  mid  breezes  soft 
And  murmurings  most  eloquent,  to  join 
My  life  with  thy  sweet  life,  and  gaze  and  gaze 
Down  to  the  golden  depths  of  thy  pure  soul, 
And  woo  thee  in  a  palace  of  sweet  thoughts." 


The  dull  grey  mist  slow  rises,  and  she  laughs 

A  little  rippling  laugh,  like  hurr\'ing  brook 

That  babbles  to  the  lilies,  and  her  form 

With  gently  ceding  motion  slowly  fades 

From  my  strained  vision  ;  and  the  night  strikes  chill. 

F.  Thorold  Dickson. 
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Mr.  Shem  Locock  was,  as  his  wife  always  stoutly  main- 
tained, a  man  bound  to  come  to  the  front.  A  back  seat 
had  never  suited  Shem  since  the  day  when  at  school  he 
had  deliberately  swallowed  his  piece  of  gutta-percha  in 
order  to  command  attention  alike  from  master  and 
schoolfellows.  This  was  before  the  time  of  universal  free 
education,  and  very  often  did  he  now  bewail  the 
untoward  fate  which  had  brought  him  into  this  world  of 
chance  a  couple  of  decades  too  soon.  In  vain  Susie 
tried  to  reassure  him  by  saying :  **  Chaps  with  brains 
didn't  need  so  much  schoolin',  giving  it  as  her  unpre- 
judiced opinion  that  if  he  had  been  taught  any  more 
he  would  have  become  too  clever  to  live  ;  he  would 
shake  his  head  dubiously  and  reply  :  **  Brains  ain't 
appresherated  without  book-learnin'  nowadays,  leastways 
not  when  it  comes  to  bein'  took  serious,"  a  speech 
showing  more  discernment  than  he  inwardly  pos- 
sessed. 

For,  despite  this  assumption  of  regretful  modesty,  he 
felt  privately  convinced  that  his  talents  were  of  so  high 
an  order  as  to  ride  triumphantly  over  defects  of 
education.  A  tenacious  memory,  a  fluent  tongue,  a 
smattering  of  common  knowledge,  some  cheap  logic,  a 
fertility  of  resource,  a  certain  force  of  personality  and 
unquenchable  self-confidence  lifted  him  from  the  crowd 
and  made  him  what  he  was,  chief  spokesman  and  leader 
of  a  small  fraternity  of  precipitate  politicians  in  the 
village  of  Easton  Willows,  wherein  he  had  lived  ever 
since  his  marriage  about  ten  years  previously.     During 
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those  years  he  had  earned  a  living  as  '*  dicker  "  to  a 
boot-factor  in  a  larger  village,  a  mile  or  so  away,  and  it 
was  a  source  of  silent  grief  to  Susie  that  he  failed  to  rise 
from  this  position  and  become,  at  least,  foreman,  as  she 
had  confidently  expected  he  would  when  she  married 
him  for  his  exceptional  talents.  Other  men  in  the 
factory  rose  above  him,  took  higher  and  higher  wages^ 
became  prosperous,  and  even,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
started  business  on  their  own  account.  But  the  genius 
of  Shem,  as  he  often  explained  to  her,  did  not  lie  in 
money-making  ;  he  despised  the  sordid  filthy  lucre,  and 
frequently  declared  that  the  world  would  never  be  any 
better  until  no  man  was  allowed  to  lay  by  more  gold 
than  he  needed  for  the  absolute  necessities  of  life. 
What  these  necessities  were  he  omitted  to  state  until, 
one  evening,  it  transpired  that  he  considered  a  bicycle 
not  the  least  of  them. 

**The  toime  I  waste,"  he  said,  ^*walkin'  to  Thingden 
an'  back  every  d'y  is  regler  sinful,  I  call  it,  to  s'y  nothin' 
o'  shoe-leather.  'I  ought  to  'ave  a  bicycle — that's  the 
long  an'  short  on  it." 

l^or  months  Susie  had  been  painfully  aware  of  the 
insidious  approach  of  the  bicycle  craze  towards  her  little 
home.  Several  outw^ardly  innocent  remarks  dropped  by 
her  lord  and  master  had  given  her  warning,  and  she 
might  have  been  prepared  for  the  above  speech,  but  it 
gave  her  a  shock  none  the  less,  and  her  heart  sank  as  she 
replied,  with  a  simple  acquiescent  meekness,  to  which 
her  husband  had  long  been  accustomed. 

*'  Oh  yes,  Shem,  certin'ly." 

**  You  can  git  'em  on  the  'ire  system  at  Thingden,"  he 
went  on,  warming  to  his  theme,  **  an'  the  bit  o'p'y  'ud  be 
'ardly  noticeable  ;  just  a  few  bob  a  week." 

Now  Mrs.  Shem  knew  full  well  what  a  number  of 
things  **  a  few  bob  a  week  "  can  buy,  and  the  thought  of 
certain  garments  needed  by  herself  and  the  children 
brought  a  sigh  to  her  lips.  She  choked  it  in  a  yawn, 
and  repeated  : 

"  Oh  yes,  certin'ly,  Shem." 
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*'  I  think  I'll  see  about  it  to-morrer,"  he  continued,  a 
little  less  confidently,  watching  her  sideways.  There  was 
no  enthusiasm  in  her  tone,  and  Shem  knew  everv 
inflection  of  that  familiar  voice  as  well  as  he  knew  his 
alphabet.  He  recognised  in  her  affirmative  answers  an 
inner  revolt  that  damped  him  more  than  opposition 
would  have  done,  for  she  never  argued  against  him  save 
when  she  expected,  almost  hoped,  to  be  worsted,  and  he 
would  have  liked  to  worst  her  now.  He  followed  her 
thoughts  precisely,  divined  she  was  thinking  of  the 
children's  clothes  and  wished  she  would  say  so,  but  she 
did  not. 

**  Of  course,'*  he  observed,  *'  there'll  be  them  as  '11  s'y 
I  didn't  ought  to  afford  it,  them  as  can't  see  a  ole  in  a 
ladder.  Other  folks  alius  knows  yer  business  better  ner 
you  know  it  yourself.  I  don't  owe  nobody  nothink,  and 
if  I  loike  ter  spend  a  little  o'  my  'ard  earned  increment 
in  savin'  toime  an'  shoe  leather,  I'm  blowed  if  I  can  see 
oose  affair  it  is  but  my  own." 

'*  That's  true,  Shem,"  said  Susie,  evenly,  biting  the 
end  of  her  thread  to  make  it  go  through  the  eye  of  her 
needle.  She  was  thinking  it  might  be  partly  her  affair, 
and  of  this  he  was  quite  conscious. 

**  A  man,"  he  exclaimed,  waving  one  arm  with  oracular 
effect,  *'  can't  be  druv  entoirely  by  what  other  people 
think.  'E  moight  as  well  goo  an'  'ang  'isself,  loike  Judas. 
'E's  got  ter  plan  out  an'  hact  accordin'  to  'is  loights, 
whatever  the  world  sez.  There's  some  as  'ud  keep  the 
workin'  chap  from  enj'yin'  anny  o'  the  lugshuries  o'  loife. 
'E's  no  better  ner  a  breute,  they  sez, — down  on  'im,  keep 
'im  under,  let  'im  slave  an'  walk  'is  bloomin'  legs  off  ; 
'e'U  sleep  all  the  better  !  What's  'e  want  wi'  comforts  ? 
'e  aint  never  bin  used  to  'em  ;  'e's  better  without  'em. 
Let  'im  live  loike  a  dog,  an'  doy  in  the  workus  ;  that's 
all  'es  good  fur  !  But  the  dawn's  a-breakin',  the  d'y  is 
at  'and.  We'll  'ave  we're  comforts  an'  we're  lugshuries 
yit." 

He  was,  as  usual,  completely  carried  away  by  the  force 
of  his  own  rhetoric,  and,  at  this  point  had  quite  forgotten 
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the  personal  basis  of  his  argument.  The  whole  universe 
was  arrayed  against  his  rights,  and  Susie,  for  the  nonce, 
typified  vested  interest.  She,  simple  soul,  glanced  at 
him  from  time  to  time  with  mingled  admiration,  sorrow, 
and  alarm,  hoping  his  strident  voice  would  not  wake  the 
baby,  I'topia  Susette,  proud  possessor  of  one  tooth.  His 
eloquence  never  failed  to  rouse  in  Susie  a  thrill  of  wifely 
pride,  but  his  reasoning  affected  her  little,  and  with  such 
a  batch  of  small  torn  shirts  and  socks  before  her,  she 
dreaded  having  to  turn  her  attention  to  the 
cradle. 

Xext  day,  Lx)cock  brought  home  his  bicycle.  It  was 
like  a  fine  new  toy  to  him,  and  the  pleasure  he  took  in 
rubbing  it  up  and  showing  it  off  somewhat  mitigated,  for 
the  moment,  his  wife's  chagrin.  She  smiled  and  admired 
so  freely  that  Shem  was  quite  deceived  as  to  her  real 
feelings,  and  believed  he  had  b^^en  mistaken  in  thinking 
her  unenthusiastic  at  first.  The  children  were  called  to 
look  at  daddy's  beautiful  bike  (they  pronounced  it 
^*  boike ")  and  told  that  they  must  revere  it  from  a 
distance  but  never  touch  it,  under  peril  of  divers  pains 
and  penalties.  It  was  brought  into  the  extremely  narrow 
passage  representing  a  hall  in  Locock's  cottage,  and  there 
lodged,  to  everyone's  discomfort.  Easton  Willows  could 
boast  many  more  commodious  dwellings  at  a  lower  rent 
than  the  jerry-built  tenement  in  which  Shem  and  his 
family  resided,  but  they  were  old-fashioned  and  had  no 
'*  entrance  hall,"  a  modern  adjunct  above  all  things 
desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  average  working-man. 
Therefore  they  remained  empty.  The  rich  man  has  an 
**  entrance  hall  ;  "  why  should  the  poor  man  go  without  ? 
argued  Locock  and  his  kind.  Another  injustice  !  So 
the  rooms  might  be  cramped,  the  walls  thin  and  liable 
to  let  in  moisture,  but  each  cottage  must  have  its 
''  entrance  hall,"  however  diminutive,  draughty,  and 
useless.  No  artizan  who  respected  himself  would  con- 
sent to  live  with  a  front  door  leading  into  his  parlour, 
although  many  farmers  are  satisfied  to  do  so,  and  the 
halls  of  great  houses  are  often  used  as  sitting-rooms  by 
their  owners. 
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The  Locock's '*  entrance  hair' just  held  the  bicycle 
and  no  one  could  get  past  it ;  but  as  the  tront  door  was 
never  used,  except  when  an  occasional  district  visitor 
called  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  this  did  not  so  much 
matter. 

Weeks  went  by  and  Shem  v^oon  became  as  expert  at 
cycling  as  he  was  at  making  speeches.  His  wife  seemed 
quite  content  and  the  only  disajrreement  they  had  w^as 
about  the  children.  He  asked  her  one  dav  whv  she 
kept  them  at  home  on  Sunday  mornings,  instead  of 
sending  them  to  school,  as  usual.  She  prevaricated, 
made  sundry  excuses,  said  she  could  not  get  them  ready, 
or  their  clothes  were  not  mended,  or  they  had  colds. 
He  remonstrated  with  her  ;  not  that  he  thought  the 
Sunday  school  an  estimable  institution  ;  it  was  too  much 
linked  with  aristocratic  patronage,  superstition  and  class 
presumption  to  please  him,  but  he  liked  to  have  the 
youngsters  out  of  the  way  when  he  was  at  home.  He 
loved  them  very  dearly,  but  he  loved  his  ease 
better. 

One  day  a  lady  district  visitor  and  Sunday  school 
teacher  called  to  inquire  what  had  become  of  the  little 
Lococks,  as  they  had  not  been  seen  in  their  classes  for  so 
long.  Susie  invited  her  in  with  much  amiability,  and, 
as  the  bicycle  was  out,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting 
her  into  the  cold  damp  parlour,  home  of  cheap  coloured 
prints,  crocheted  antimacassars,  and  woolw^ork  flowers 
under  glass  cases.  Nothing  else  ever  trespassed  on  its 
sacred  ground  except,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a 
district  visitor.  The  two  women  sat  gingerly  on  the 
hard  gimcrack  chairs,  Susie  feeling  a  glow  of  innocent 
pride  in  the  beauty  and  taste  of  her  home ;  the  lady 
rather  nervous  as  she  commenced  attack  in  a  soft,  in- 
gratiating voice.  She  was  surprised  when  Mrs.  Locock 
told  her  the  reason  she  had  kept  her  children  from 
school. 

*'  They're  really  not  respectable,  m'am.  Their  boots 
is  all  worn  out  at  the  toes,  and  I'm  ashamed  for  them  to 
be  seen  loike  that.     You  may  be  sure,  as  soon  as  ever  L 
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can  afford  ter  buy  'em  new  things,  you  won't  be  dis- 
appinted  o'  their  t:ompany.  But  I  can't  abear  the 
neighbours  ter  see  'em  so,  an'  other  children  ter  laugh 
at  'em." 

*'  Dear,  dear  !  Mrs.  Locock,  I  hope  it's  not  so  bad  as 
that.  Why  I  thought  your  husband  was  getting  good 
wages  ? "  said  the  lady,  w^ith  that  well-meant  impertinence 
which  never  hesitates  to  pry  into  the  affairs  of  the 
'*  lower  classes,"  and  mistakes  patronage  for  sympathy. 

**  So  he  is,  but  then  you  see,  m',  'is  expenses  are  very 
great.  Bein'  a  celebrated  man,  an'  'avin'  ter  goo  about 
a  goodish  lot  runs  aw'y  with  'is  money.  'E  'as  to  'ave 
a  boycycle  neow^,  an'  o'  course  it  comes  a  bit  expen- 
sive." 

*'  A  bicycle  ?  "  exclaimed  the  visitor.  '*  Is  that  really 
necessary  ? " 

**  Quite  necessary,  m'am.  'E  can't  spare  the  toime 
ter  walk  everywhere,  'avin'  'is  work  to  do,  besoides  the 
speechifoyin'  an'  all  that.  'E's  a  very  popoolar  man  is 
my  'usband." 

She  spoke  with  a  proud  lift  of  the  chin  which  made  her 
visitor  grieve.  **  Poor  woman  !  "  said  the  latter  to 
herself ;  *^  she  bears  it  well,  but  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  she  has  to  deprive  herself  of  the  ordinary  comforts 
of  life  on  account  of  that  disgraceful  man's  popu- 
larity." 

''  We  must  see  what  can  be  done,  Mrs.  Locock,"  she 
observed  aloud,  rising  to  go  ;  '*  I  will  speak  to  one  or  two 
persons,  and  perhaps  some  shoes  can  be  found  that  will 
fit  your  little  ones." 

"  You  are  very  good,  m',  but  I  didn't  mean  to  ask  for 
charity,"  Susie  replied,  flushing  ;  **  and  I  am  sure  Locock 
w^ouldn't  take  nothink  from  nobody.     'E  'as  an  'orror  of 

being  pauperized, and 1  'ope  you  won't  s'y  as 

I've  bin  complainin',"  she  added,  after  a  pause. 

The  lady  went  away  promising  graciously. . 

Susie  shut  the  door,  and  then  her  placid  face  dimpled 
into  a  merry  smile. 
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^*  Fm  done  it !  "  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  quiet  little 
chuckle,  as  she  went  about  her  work. 

Now  the  Sunday  school  teacher  who  had  called  was 
the  biggest  talker  in  all  Easton  Willows.  Her  tongue 
wagged  ever  upon  the  business  of  everybody.  She 
trudged  from  house  to  house  that  morning,  telling  in 
subdued  accents  of  regret  not  unmixed  with  disgust, 
how  Shem  Locock's  children  could  not  go  to  Sunday 
school  because  he  had  bought  a  splendid  new  bicycle 
that  had  cost  him  nearly  half  a  year's  wages  ;  how  his 
poor  wife  looked  half-starved,  though  she  wouldn't  say 
a  word  against  him  ;  and  how  she,  the  speaker,  expected 
that,  before  long,  the  parish  would  have  to  afford  the 
Locock  family  outdoor  relief !  This  topic,  consequently, 
became  the  talk  of  the  village,  and,  before  night,  small 
indignation  meetings  were  held  round  many  a  cottage 
door. 

The  next  evening,  when  Shem  Locock  got  on  his  feet 
to  speak  at  the  Green  Dragon,  where  a  number  of  ardent 
politicians  met  to  discuss  the  passing  of  a  bill  in  Parlia- 
ment which  would  enable  every  man  to  live  rent  free 
and  vote  in  peers  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  not 
greeted  with  the  customary  enthusiasm.  There  were 
aliens  present,  though  how  they  got  in  nobody  knew,  and 
the  landlord  felt  uncomfortably  prescient  of  a  **  row."  The 
room  was  packed,  and  it  was  a  good-sized  one,  quite  the 
largest  to  be  had  in  the  village  for  such  a  purpose  ;  the 
church  schoolroom  being,  it  is  needless  to  state, 
unavailable. 

^*  You  all  know  what  I'm  goin'  ter  s'y,  gents,"  began 
Shem,  lifting  his  shoulders  and  sticking  both  hands  in 
his  pockets,  a  favourite  attitude  ;  *^  The  subject  isn't  noo, 
but  it's  one  as  comes  ever  fresh,  and  never  loses  its 
power  o'  making  our  'earts  glow  with  indignation  an' 
revolt.  'Ow  long  are  we  ter  be  bondsmen  o'  them  as  is 
lost  to  hall  sense  o'  the  dignerty  an'  moral  worth  o'  man- 
hood ?  'Ow  long,  I  s'y,  are  we  ter  remain  in  this  black 
purgatory  of  shameful  oppression,  wastin'  we'r  loives  in 
a  fruitless  struggle  for  bread,  an'  seein'  afore  usnothin'  but 
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the  jaws  o'  the  workus  ready  ter  swoUer  us  in  we'r  old 
age  ?  Are  we  never  to  stroike  a  blow  for  freedom  ? 
Are  we  and  weY  childern,  aye,  an'  we'r  childern's  chil- 
dren, ter  continue  cringin'  ter  them  as  is-  self  constitooted 
theirselves  our  masters  ?  I  s'y  no,  gents — a/o,  ;/o,  NO  ! 
The  game  is  in  we'r  own  'ands;  What  shall  we  do  with 
we'r  votes,  mates  ?  Keep  up  the  'Ouse  o'  Lords,  the 
Airistocracy,  Church  and  State  ?  O  yes,  o'  course — 
loikely,  ain't  it  ?  We  know  better.  There's  work  for  us 
all  to  do — shoulder  ter  shoulder — ter  break  oppression's 
chain  and  bring  down  the  moighty  from  their  seats  !  What 
roight,  I  ask  yer,  what  roight  as  anny  man  to  more 
ner  'is  neighbour  ?  What  roight  'as  the  Squire  to  'is 
kerridge  an'  pair,  when  you  an  me,  lads,  has  to  go 
afoot  ?     What  right  'as  'e  more  ner  we  chaps  ter — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  sardonic  laugh,  and  caught 
the  word  ^'boycicle,"  but  took  no  notice,  and  went  on  : 

"  It's  not  fur  we'selves  we  oughter  foight ;  it's  fur 
we'r  woives  an'  childern.  Is  it  lugshuries  we  crave  ? 
Never !  The  common  necessities  o'  life  .  is  all  we 
ask.'^ 

**  Sich  as  boycycles  !"  sang  out  some  one  derisively. 
A  sudden  colour  sprang  into  the  cheeks  of  the 
orator. 

"Ifthemasisatthe  back  do'  know  'owter  beyave,  they'll 
'ave  ter  be  chucked  out,"  he  blustered,  thrown  off  his 
trail  an  instant.  A  friendly  round  of  clapping  encouraged 
him  to  proceed. 

'*  It  is  my  priviledge,  gents,"  he  continued,  *^  to 
stand  afore  you  all,  an'  uphold  the  roights  o'  the 
manny — collectivism,  as  it  is  called,  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number.  That's  sense  and  justice,  ain't  it  ? 
If  there's  anny  one  'ere  as  don't  agree  wi'  me,  let  'im 
s'y  so  loike  a  man.  We  ain't  got  ter  think  'o  we 'selves  ; 
the  guide  an'  lodestar  o'  we'r  hactions  should  be  hall- 
truism,  mates,  hall-truism,  which  means  self-abjurgation, 
self-sacrifice,  the  immerlation  of  the  indervidjal  fur  the 
benefit  o'  the  manv — that's  ver  true  sociaHsm,  an' 
when—" 

8* 
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^'  When  the  intervidjal  spends  'is  money  on  a  boike 
'is  childern  'as  ter  goo  without  shoes  ter  ther  f^et," 
bawled  the  jeering  person  at  the  back,  in  tones  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  assembly. 

There  was  a  general  laugh. 

Shem  became  purple  in  the  face. 

**  If  that  there  party  ain't  chucked  out  this  minute, 
I'm  done,"  he  announced  furiously,  **  My  childern  is  as 
well  shod  as  other  folks's,  an'  I  wun't  tolerate  no  inter- 
ference wi'  my  pussonal  affairs." 

^'  We  didn't  oughter  think  o'  we'selves,"  derided  the 
scoffer  ;  **  Hall-truism's  the  word — the  sacrifoice  o'  the 
one  for  the  many!" 

^*  Shut  up!"  cried  several  voices:  **  Goo  on,  let  'im 
speak,"  shouted  others,  amid  laughter  and  hisses. 

^*  Gentlemen  ! "  protested  the  host,  standing  up  with 
one  hand  raised  appealingly. 

Locock  remained  on  his  feet  a  few  minutes,  silent,, 
bitterly  shamed  at  heart,  and  completely  abashed.  At 
last  his  native  dignity  asserted  itself. 

*^  You  can  fight  it  out  among  yerselves,"  he  said,  his 
clear  voice  ringing  out  above  the  confusion.  **  I'm  not 
agoin'  ter  descend  ter  low  pussonalities.  Good-night, 
gents  all." 

He  strode  through  the  room  with  an  air  of  insulted 
majesty,  and  went  up  the  road  at  a  great  pace,  hands 
clenched,  ears  burning.  The  first  doubts  he  had  ever 
felt  of  his  own  integrity  and  the  practicability  of  his 
schemes  for  the  bettering  of  mankind  began  to  torment 
him,  and  when  he  returned  home  he  was  so  tired  out 
with  walking  and  thinking  that  his  looks  alarmed  Susie. 
She  had  never  seen  him  so  pale  and  exhausted  before. 
Asking  no  question,  she  set  food  and  drink  before  him,, 
pulled  off  his  boots  and  purred  over  him.  He  began 
soon  to  revive,  and,  when  he  was  thoroughly  refreshed, 
poured  into  her  sympathetic  ears  a  full  and  detailed 
account  of  all  that  had  passed  at  the  meeting.  She, 
artless  creature,  listened   with  eyes  full  of  horror  and 
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indignation.  Never,  she  declared,  had  she  heard  the 
Hke  of  such  goings  on,  such  base  ingratitude  and  injustice. 
What  !  a  man  couldn't  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own, 
couldn't  enjoy  himself  in  his  own  way  without  being 
guyed  by  his  neighbours  !  Verily  things  had  come  to 
a  pretty  pass  !  Twas  a  free  country  surely,  and  every 
man  had  a  right  to  what  he  could  get.  She  had  no 
patience  with  folks  who  minded  everybody's  business 
but  their  own,  and  turned  nasty  if  they  saw  someone  had 
got  something  better  than  they  had.  They'd  hate  you 
for  eating  meat  if  they  couldn't  afford  it  themselves. 
What  next  ?  she  wondered. 

He  fell  into  an  uncomfortable  silence  under  her  con- 
soling words.  That  she  talked  rank  individualism  he 
was  well  aware,,  and  it  seemed  as  though  all  his  efforts  to 
educate  her  according  to  his  ideas  had  been  thrown 
away.  Was  this  because  he  had  failed  to  show  the 
strength  of  his  altruistic  convictions  in  any  practical 
way  ?  Were  not  martyrs  always  necessary  to  the  success 
of  a  cause?  He  pondered  dejectedly,  reproaching  him- 
self while  he  endeavoured  to  defend  his  line  of  conduct. 
Before  going  to  bed  he  said,  with  an  effort, 

**  Are  them  boots  very  bad,  Susie  ?  You  ought  to 
'ave  told  me." 

^*  Why,  bless  me,  they're  good  enough,"  she  answered 
soothingly  ;  *'  I  do'  know  what  folks'll  say  next,  I'm  sure  ! 
Don't  you  worrit  about  that,  Shem  ;  the  children  wun't 
goo  barefoot  just  yet." 

She  spoke  the  truth.  The  small  boots,  though  shabby, 
were  not  by  any  means  unpresentable.  They  would 
last  another  month  at  least.  She  brought  them  forth 
triumphantly  to  show  him,  pointing  out  their  weak 
places  in  her  guileless  way,  while  assuring  him  there 
was  plenty  of  wear  left  in  them. 

**  I  wouldn't  'ave  yer  give  up  yerboike  fur  annythin'," 
she  declared  finally;  *^  I'm  got  quite  fond  on  it." 

Nevertheless,  Shem  walked  home  from  Thingden  the 
following  day,  and  the  bicycle  was  no  more  seen  in  the 
**  entrance  hall"  of  the  Locock's  cottage. 
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The  four  small  Lococks  appeared  at  school  next 
Sunday,  with  polished  heads  and  faces,  tidily  dressed, 
and  not  at  all  ill-shod. 

Mary  L.  Pendered. 
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The  following  infallible  tests  for  distinguishing  a 
standard  from  a  specialistic  book  enable  us  to  realise 
the  true  student'^  dream — a  perfect  library  in  a  single 
bookcase  of  some  20  square  feet. 

Some  books  are  for  all,  some  for  all  that  have  a  taste 
for  books  of  that  class,  some  for  the  specialist  only,  and 
some  for  the  borrower  gratis  and  dirt-cheap  bookbuyer. 
And  books  of  the  fir^t  two  classes  that  are  standard  books 
may  be  infallibly  distinguished  from  books  of  the  last  two 
classes,  by  the  following  fundamental  literary  canons : — 

No  book  is  a  standard  book  which  yields  neither 
pleasure  nor  profit. 

No  book  is  a  standard  book  that  is  deleterious.  How 
then  comes  Smollett's  *'  Peregrine  Pickle  "  to  be  cheap  ; 
the  most  immoral  work  perhaps  in  any  language  ?  Or 
Burke,  *^  On  the  French  Revolution,"  that  has  cost 
millions  of  lives  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  treasure, 
and  sown  the  seeds  of  eternal  hatred  between  this 
country  and  France  ? 

Voltaire  compliments  his  native  tongue  with  not  less 
delicacy  than  truth,  **  Whatever  is  obscure  is  not  French." 
Alas  !  we  can  say  this  of  no  other  language  ;  still,  we 
can  say  whatever  is  obscure  is  not  good  English,  good 
German,  good  Latin,  or  good  Greek.  Now,  a  little 
obscurity  may  be  allowed  to  the  sacred  inspiration  of 
song,  but  in  prose  it  is  absolutely  inexcusable  and  even 
in  verse,  if  it  is  anywise  affected,  as  far  too  much  of 
Browning's  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  mere  good  English,  French, 
Latin  and  Greek  does  not  alone  constitute  a  good 
English,  French,  Latin  or  Greek  author.  Boccacio  is 
divested  of  all  indecency  in  Morley's  Library,  and  in 
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all  my  life  I  never  read  a  book  more  utterly  stupid. 
The  fact  is,  he  won  his  high  place  in  literature  partly  by 
the  charm  of  his  language  and  partly  by  his  prurient 
obscenities.  But  strip  the  fine  bird  of  his  fine  feathers, 
and  he  is  a  fine  bird  no  longer  ;  he  is  not  fit  to  cook, 
and  his  only  place  is  the  mixen.  And  strip  Boccacio  of 
his  filth,  and  translate  him  into  a  foreign  language,  and 
he  is  absolutely  unreadable,  and  his  only  place  is  the 
waste-paper  basket. 

Choose  for  yourself,  if  possible.  But  if  you  must 
needs  buy  your  library  on  the  judgment  of  others,  then 
go  rather  by  the  judgment  of  foreign  critics,  and  that  for 
the  following  reasons  :  (i)  They  have  notour  miserable 
prejudice  in  favour  of  authors  who  have  long  been 
obsolete,  but  whom  the  home  critics  still  force  down  our 
throats.  (2)  As  the  fine  feathers  of  the  bird  are  nothing 
to  the  cook,  even  so  the  most  perfect  English  is  nothing 
to  the  foreign  translator,  unless  the  thoughts  it  clothes 
are  no  less  fine.  (3)  Obscurity  repels  him,  unless  due 
compensation  is  made  for  it  by  a  correspondingly  higher 
degree  of  merit. 

In  other  words,  foreign  critics  unconsciously  observe 
in  our  case  the  canons  above  given  that  home  critics 
half  spoil  our  libraries  by  ignoring  or  repudiating. 

Take,  for  instance,  any  volume  of  the  *'  Collection  des 
Meilleures  Ouvrages  "  of  Garnier  Fr^res,  and  we  find 
their  English  list  as  follows  : —  Milton,  Goldsmith,  Byron, 
Stowe  and  Sterne.  And  looking  inside  amongst  the 
advertisements,  we  find  Swift,  Defoe,  and  Scott.  And 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon  are  famous  all  the  world  over. 
And  Taine  gives  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Macaulay,  Carlyle, 
and  Tennyson  as  our  best  Victorian  authors.  And  if  to 
these  we  only  add  Bunyan's  '*  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
Fielding's  '^  Tom  Jones,"  Johnson's  ^^  Lives  "  and  **Life," 
and  Burns,  all  too  delicately  racy  of  the  soil  to  bear 
transplanting,  and  Pope,  Locke,  and  Hume  on  the 
authority  of  the  Prince  of  Critics  (of  course  I  mean 
Voltaire)  who  pronounces  Pope  the  greatest  poet  of  his 
class,  Locke  the  greatest  of  metaphysicians,  and  Hume, 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  historians  ;  and  Campbell  on 
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the  authority  of  Goethe,  who  pronounced  him  ^*  far 
above  any  modern  English  poet  whose  works  have  fallen 
in  my  way, "  and  Ben  Jonson's  learned  work  on  that  of 
Milton,  and  Ingoldsby  Legends,  Sheridan  and  Gray, 
by  the  absolute  consensus  of  all  who  speak  our  language, 
we  shall  have  a  most  delightful  library  of  all  our  very 
best  authors,  without  one  unworthy  name  in  it. 

No  really  standard  or  recommendable  author  is 
affected,  stilted,  pretentious  or  dishonestly  obscure.  His 
work  is  thoroughly  sound,  genuine,  straightforward  and 
trustworthy,  there  is  not  one  atom  of  scamping  or  jerry- 
mandering about  it ;  no  cant  or  claptrap ;  and  the 
minimum  of  twaddle,  windbaggery  and  preaching. 
The  merest  soupfon  of  cant  has  robbed  Lamartine  of 
half  his  fame  ;  and  his  preaching  has  sunk  Alinson  into 
almost  utter  oblivion  and  grievously  dimmed  the  bright- 
ness of  even  Bulwer's  immortality. 

The  oftener  you  read  a  really  good  book,  the  more 
you  like  it,  and  the  more  it  grows  upon  you  and  does 
you  good. 

No  really  standard  work  of  fiction  is  improbable,  even 
though  it  is  supernatural.  .  Once  grant  the  supernatural, 
and  CoUins's  '*  Moonstone,"  Bulwer's  '*  Strange  Story," 
Florence  Marryat's  **  Little  Stepson,"  Walpole's  *^  Castle 
of  Otranto,"  Anstey's  ^'  Fallen  Idol,"  and  Stevenson's 
**jekyl  and  Hyde,"  are — even  as  **  Gulliver's  Travels," 
**  Arabian  Nights,"  and  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  are — as 
probable  as  Thackeray. 

No  really  standard  work  of  fiction  depends  upon  the 
mere  adjuncts — the  background — the  pourtrayal  of  the 
district  in  which,  and  the  people  amongst  whom,  the 
scene  is  laid. 

No  work  of  fiction  will  last  that  is  built  like  the  religion- 
istic  novels  of  the  day,  on  the  shifting  sands  of  a  passing 
taste  or  phase  of  thought. 

A  novel  like  Thackeray's  ^^  Barry  Lyndon,"  Warren's 
'^Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  and  Hook's  ^^Jack  Brag,"  in 
which  the  hero  is  contemptible,  or  worse,  is  invariably 
disgusting  and  repulsive.  And  hardly  less  so  is  the 
novel  like  Dumas'  ^' Three  Musketeers,"  in  which  the 
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hero  is  impossibly  heroic  and  herculeanly  invincible. 
Nor  is  the  novel  less  radically  faulty  in  which  sexual  love 
is  our  be  ^l\  and  our  end  all  here.  The  first  kind  of 
novel  violates  art,  and  the  other  two,  nature. 

Every  really  standard  work  of  fiction  has  a  story  and 
a  plot. 

Thomson,  Young,  and  Akenside  are  now  all  but 
forgotten  because  they  wrote  prose  bewitcht.  Only  the 
**  Castle  of  Indolence  "  still  survives,  because  written  in 
gorgeous  rhyme.  In  no  less  poets  than  Milton  or 
Shakespeare  is  blank  verse  now  or  will  hereafter  be 
tolerated.  And  Tennyson's  rhymed  verse  will  doubtless 
last,  but  perchance  not  even  his  blank  verse,  a  terrible 
mistake  above  all  in  Idyls.  Even  Shakespeare  grievously 
sinned  in  rhyming  his  ** Midsummer's  Dream"  so 
imperfectly.  And  obscurity  is  only  pardonable  in  poets 
as  great  as  Milton,  Gray,  and  Dante,  and  then  only  such 
ameliorative  obscurity  as  theirs — the  dim  religious  light 
that  best  beseems  the  sublime  and  awful.  In  a  word, 
obscurity  and  blank  verse  are  the  very  height  of  pre- 
tentiousness. But,  say  I  have  some  very  great  and 
important  social,  moral,  or  political  discovery  to  com- 
municate to  mankind.  I  should  not  put  it  into  prose 
that  would  not  be  dignified  enough,  nor  into  rhyme,  still 
less  would  that  be  ;  but  into  some  such  metre  as  Walt 
Whitman  uses.  I  approach  him,  therefore,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  and  take  off  my  shoes  as  on  holy  ground. 
But  when  I  find  him  the  merest,  emptiest,  twaddling 
windbag,  I  leave  the  reader  to  guess  the  derisive  hoot- 
ings  with  which  I  leave  his  shrine. 

*'  Quod  semper  quod  ubique  quod  ab  omnibus."  But 
Addison  is  not  that.  For  Voltaire  ignores  his  **  Specta- 
tor," &c.,  and  condemns  his  immeasurably  best  work — 
his  *  '*  Cato  "—  for  lifeless  insipidity.  And  Johnson 
really  rather  damns  than  blesses  him  with  his  faint,  cold^ 
seeming  praise.  And  Beeton  himself  hesitates  dislike. 
Still  less  is  Dryden.  For  hear  what  Hume  says  of 
him,  and  Milton  quite  correctly  pronounces  him  *'  no 
poet."  Wordsworth  considers  him  as  good  as  forgotten. 
Lastly,  the  German  critics  hold  him  cheap,  and  so  did 
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both  Swift  and  Bentley.  And  Voltaire  speaks  but  of  his 
tragedies,  and  of  them  unfavourably.  And  against 
Richardson  the  chorus  is  loud,  and  Voltaire  complains 
of  him.  "  It  is  cruel  to  pester  a  poor  sick  old  man  with 
such  tedious  catlap."  And  Byron  could  not  read  him 
any  more  than  I  and  99  readers  in  100  can. 

The  books  written  for  adults,  and  loved  by  boys  and 
girls,  are  ever  excellent : — **  Gulliver's  Travels,"  **^sop's 
Fables,"  **Arabian  Nights,"  ^*RobinsonCrusoe,"^Tilgrim's 
Progress,"  Scott's  *^  Marmion,"  Macaulay's  ^*  Lays," 
Marryats  ^*  Peter  Simple"  and  ^'Midshipman  Easy," 
*Telemachus,"  *'Ingoldsby  Legends,"  and  Hood's  '^  Select 
Comic  and  Serious  Poems."  Hood  has  indeed  this 
remarkable  testimonial  in  his  favour  :  he  is  the  only 
poet  I  ever  heard  a  school-boy  quote,  and  the  only  poet 
I  ever  heard  a  servant  quote. 

And  conversely  the  books  written  for  boys  and  girls 
that  adults  of  all  agfes  love,  quote,  and  refer  to,  are 
excellent  too,  e.g. — ''  Simple  Susan,"  *'  Sandford  and 
Merton,"  ''Tales  of  the  Genii,"  "Alice's  Adventures," 
and  Genlis's  "  Palace  of  Truth." 

The  book  is  immortal  that  produces  at  its  first  appear- 
ance such  a  sensation  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  the  great 
works  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  Byron's  Poetry,  Scott's 
Novels,  Dickens'  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  Sue's  "  Mysteries  of 
Paris  "  and  "Wandering  Jew,"  Lamartine's  "Girondists," 
and  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

The  true  classic  carries  you  with  him  absolutely,  lU 
maguSj  for  the  time  being,  whether  you  really  agree 
with  him  or  not.  But  I  could  name  a  very  clever 
sensational  novelist  with  whose  he  and  she  villains  we 
half  sympathise,  and  for  whose  heroes  and  heroines  we 
do  not  care  one  straw.  Even  Wilkie  Collins  has,  in  his 
inferior  novels,  a  way  of  making  a  dead  set  at  a  character 
he  dislikes  that  quite  alienates  our  sympathies.  But  this 
alone  proves  them  to  be  inferior,  and  makes  us  tremble 
for  their  immortality.  Above  all,  his  "Heart  and  Science," 
otheru'ise  most  admirable,  he  makes  quite  repulsive  by 
this  grevious  fault  in  art. 

With  a  great  author  we  are  familiar,  though  we  may 
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never  have  read  him,  from  books  of  extracts  and  speci- 
mens, from  the  works  of  such  authors  as  Bacon,  Taylor, 
and  Montaigne,  and  from  quotations  and  allusions 
innumerable.  Thus,  how  familiar  are  we  all  with  the 
contents  of  the  first  and  third  books  of  Herodotus.  And 
the  lost  works  of  Homer  are  quoted  so  often  by  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  that  I  have  amused  myself  with 
restoring  them  therefrom  with  very  striking  success. 

The  good  author  sticks  fast  in  the  memory  after  but  a 
single  perusal.  But  Caesar's  first  two  books  I  have  read 
perhaps  forty  times,  and  hardly  remember  more  than 
the  first  seven  words  of  them. 

Plutarch  is  far  the  greatest  of  all  historians,  because 
everything  in  him  is  not  only  interesting  and  profitable 
but  as  interesting  and  profitable  as  when  it  was  first 
penned.  This  is  the  one  great  test  that  places  Macaulay, 
Hume,  Robertson,  Hallam,  and  Voltaire  so  justly  high. 
But  the  second  and  fourth  books *of  Herodotus,  much  of 
Livy,  and  still  more  of  Tacitus,  and  the  war  part  even 
of  Lamartine's  ^^  Girondists,"  are  all  but  unreadable,  and 
also  a  melancholy  waste  of  time  to  read.  Juvenal's 
luridly  magnificent  picture  of 'ancient  Rome,  read  in  the 
light  of  universal  history,  is  even  more  inestimably 
precious  now  than  it  ever  was.  But  how  faint  is  our 
interest  in  Pope's  ^'  Dunciad  "  now-a-days.  And  what 
WTetched  washed-out,  worthless  trash  will  nearly  all  the 
literature  of  the  present  day  seem  some  ten  or  twenty 
vears  hence,  and  what  a  contrast  to  the  gorgeous 
brilliancy  of  that  deathless  Italian  colouring. 

All  authors  that,  like  Wilkie  Collins,  Poe,  the  literary 
parent  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  and  Gaborian,  or  Congreve, 
head  a  school  or  a  chapter  of  literature,  are  standard. 

Also  all  that  produce  not  only  a  sensation  in  the 
world  on  their  first  publication,  but  on  ourselves  on  a 
first  perusal,  are  most  distinctly  good.  And  are  not 
Robertson's  '*  America,"  Paley's  **  Moral  Philosophy," 
and  Wilkie  Collins's  ^'  Moonstone  "  such  books  ? 

Lastly,  ^'  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omni- 
bus"— what  we  like  in  the  first  and  second  and  last 
perusal  ;  in  boyhood,  so  far  as  it  is  not  beyond  us,  in 
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youth,  manhood,  and  old  age,  and  alike  when  first 
written,  and  thousands  of  years  aften^'ards  ;  what  is 
admired  wherever  the  English  language  is  understood  ; 
and  by  all  not  by  a  school  or  clique  only  ;  this  and  this 
only  would  I  recommend  to  all. 
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'Twas  a  winter's  night — the  wind  bluster'd  by 
With  a  shrill,  weird  howl,  or  a  moan  and  sigh  ; 
While  the  rain  came  in  icy  torrents  down, 
Beating  the  windows  of  the  silent  town, 
And  the  heavy  clouds  in  huge  masses  rolled. 


As  a  distant  bell  the  midnight  hour  tolled, 
I  was  hurrying  homeward  through  the  storm, 
When  I  stumbled  upon  the  prostrate  form 
Of  a  woman. 

The  long,  grey  hair 
Dishevelled  hung,  as  she  lay  there. 
Shoeless,  bareheaded,  in  the  driving  sleet. 
Pillowed  on  the  stones  of  a  London  street. 
With  trembling  hands  I  raised  her  head, 
And  knew,  alas  !  the  soul  had  fled. 
I  marked  the  glazed  and  half-closed  eye. 
The  livid  hue — then,  with  a  sigh, 
Replac'd  the  burden  on  the  ground  ....  Unus'd 
To  scenes  of  woe,  I  paused,  and  thus  I  mus'd : — 
This  human  wreck  was  once  a  child, 
With  soul  and  body  undefiled  .  .  . 
A  child,  upon  whose  gentle  face 
Had  beauty  vied  with  infant  grace, 
Until  time  did  ripen  the  maiden's  charms, 
Which  perchance  were  pressed  in  a  lover's  arms, 
While  each  whisper'd  vow,  heard  in  silent  bliss. 
Was  sealed  with  a  tender,  a  loving  kiss  .... 
And  now  that  face,  pale,  haggard,  thin. 
Foully  branded  by  years  of  sin. 
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Motionless  lies,  with  sightless  eyes 
Fixed  upon  the  storm-laden  skies. 

That  form  which  bears  a  ling'ring  trace 

Of  by-gone  beauty,  of  former  grace, 
Now  shrivell'd,  gaunt,  in  tatter'd  garments  clad. 
Is  truly  a  piteous  sight,  and  sad  ! 


The  lowering  sky  for  a  moment  cleared, 
At  the  body  then  I  more  closely  peered, 
Unheeding  aught  else,  save  the  ghastly  sight 
Which  had  burst  on  my  view  at  dead  of  night. 
The  withered  hand  still  grasped  a  crust, 
With  which  the  dying  woman  must 
Have  sought  to  stay  her  parting  breath — 
A  crust  now  damp  with  dews  of  death  ! 
As  I  gazed  I  wondered  what  tale  of  wrong, 
Or  of  crime,  or  misfortune,  did  belong 
To  this  poor  creature  who  had  died  alone 
Of  starvation,  stretched  on  a  paving  stone  ? 
And  I  marveird  that  in  this  Christian  land. 
There  had  not  been  found  a  succouring  hand 
With  timely  help — a  pow'r  to  save  the  soul 
Of  the  outcast,  now  beyond  man's  control. 
And  musing  still,  I  grieved  yet  more 
At  the  thought  that  many  a  score 
Of  forsaken  creatures,  in  London,  w^ere 
About  to  become  like  the  woman  there  ! 


Hark  !     What   sound   w^as   that  ?  .  .  .     A   policeman's 

tread  ? 
Fit  attendant  he  for  the  homeless  dead  !  .  .  . 
While  the  lightning  played,  and  the  thunder  crashed, 
Onward  he  came  .  .  .  then  paused.      His   bull's  eye 

flashed, 
As,  with  doubtful  glance,  he  briefly  mutter'd — 
'*The  same  old  game.  .  .  dead  drunk  !  " — and  heutter'd 
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The  words  with  lowly  scorn.     I  softly  said — 

**  Ah  !    no,  friend,  not  dead  drunk,  but  only.  .  .  dead  !  "' 

And  I  waited  until  the  stretcher  came — 

I  watched  the  scene  by  the  dull,  yellow  flame 

Of  a  street  lamp.  .  .  .  Even  now,  the  vision 

Rises  before  me  in  wild  derision 

Of  the  mock  charity,  whose  tainted  seeds 

Are  productive  of  words,  but  not  of  deeds. 


They  bore  her  away  through  the  stormy  night. 

This  forsaken  waif,  in  woeful  plight. 

Whom  no  one  mourned  for,  or  had  tried  to  save.  .  . 

They  bore  her  away  to  a  pauper's  grave  ! 
I  hurried  on,  my  spirit  fraught 
With  sadness  :  and,  sorrowing,  thought 

Of  the  words  divine — **  Unto  others  do 

As  you  would  that  they  should  do  mito  you." 

Hamilton  Seymour. 
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%\^  mxvAzt  l^itfurpe  S^^Ura. 

That  this  winter  we  have  Rembrandts  at  BurHngton 
House  may  be  taken  as  a  result  of  the  Antwerp  exhibition. 
The  professional  critics  are  in  raptures,  as  of  course, 
and  one  goes  out  of  the  way  to  compare  despitef uUy  with 
it  the  annual  exhibition.  That  has  become  common  form 
in  certain  circles,  and  there  is  no  peg,  however  inappro- 
priate, which  is  not  seized  to  hang  a  sneer  upon  against 
the  Academy  and  its  attitude  to  English  art.  To  speak 
plainly,  it  is  not  a  great  exhibition,  but  a  special  one  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  rather  Gerretz,  the  portrait  painter, 
that  is  represented,  than  Rembrandt  van  der  Rhyn. 
This  probably  a  result  of  accident,  unless  it  is  a  law 
of ,  nature  that  Englishmen  buy  portraits,  but  certain  it 
is  that  the  subject  pictures  of  the  artist  are  but  meagrely 
represented,  and  in  some  cases  by  specimens  that  are, 
like  Belshazzar's  feast,  about  as  unsatisfactory  as  may  be. 
But  in  portraiture  the  whole  ground  is  exhausted.  We 
have  reproductions  innumerable  of  the  eminently 
bourgeois  features  of  the  artist,  and  one  at  least,  if  not 
more,  portrait  of  the  painter  that  is  clearly  some  one 
else.  En  revanche  there  is  a  portrait  of  the  painter  and 
his  sister  that  tradition  has  labelled  with  the  names  of 
other  people.  In  addition,  there  are  Rembrandt's 
father  and  his  mother  and  various  other  relations, 
certain  respectable  merchants,  and  some  Jews.  A 
^' Young  Man  Reading,''  from  the  Ny  Carlsberg  Glyp- 
tothek,  and  a  nameless  landscape  from  the  Czartoryski 
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Museum,  should  not  be  missed,  since  neither  Copen- 
hagen nor  Cracow  are  within  the  usual  ambit  of  even 
the  most  ardent  student  or  connoisseur.  The  sketches 
and  studies  in  the  water-colour  have  very  great  technical 
interest.  An  exhibition  of  this  sort  has,  of  course,  an 
educational  value  ;  it  may  be  worth  note,  therefore, 
that  both  the  arrangement  and  the  catalogue  leave,  in 
this  respect,  little  to  be  desired. 

After  Rembrandt,  Burne-Jones.  With  the  Dutchman 
of  two  centuries  ago,  that  in  many  essentials  was  so  much 
realist,  and  (there  is  no  other  word  for  it)  **  modern," 
there  can  hardly  be  a  greater  contrast  than  the  Victorian 
artist,  who,  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  strove  with  all  his 
heart,  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  strength  to 
throw  himself  back  into  the  second  childhood  of  civili- 
sation— and  failed,  not  indeed  to  be  a  great  artist,  but 
to  work  in  the  medium  of  the  early  Italian  and  the 
mediaeval  classic  of  the  Renascence.  Only  by  miracle 
can  one  become  again  as  a  little  child. 

In  visiting  the  very  fine  collection  which  for  the  next 
two  months  just  fills  without  crowding  the  three  rooms 
of  the  New  Gallery,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  is  how 
great  is  the  gain  from  having  the  works  of  the  artist 
together.  Isolated,  one  scoffs  at  the  wilfulness  and 
eccentricity  of  the  picture  ;  coming  in  battalions  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  manifest  power  of  the  master. 
The  result  is  a  feeling  of  light  and  resolution,  something 
perhaps  of  what  he  strove  for  and  sought  fruitlessly  in 
the  unattainable  by-ways  of  a  past  that  was  never  present, 
and  a  world  which  if  it  existed  would  be  too  weak  to 
resist  regression  and  decay.  Even  to  one  that  believes 
that  in  Burne  Jones  there  was  a  great  genius  wasted,  the 
collected  pictures  appeal  in  a  way  that  viewed  singly 
they  never  did. 

Little  more  need  be  said  than  to  speak  of  what  is 
there.  In  the  South  Room  are  the  extraordinary  Creation 
panels  which  might  have  read  into  them  a  deeper  mean- 
ing than  ever  the  artist  intended — to  those  things  which 
are  crying  out  for  interpretation  he  steadfastly  shut  his 
soul.     And   besides  this  the  Briar- Rose  suite.     In  the 
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West  Room  is  the  Annunciation,  with  its  rigid  bronze- 
clothed  angel,  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  the  mermaid,  that 
startled  visitors  to  the  Academy,  and  showed  what  the 
artist  might  have  done  had  he  not  deliberately  warped 
his  imagination  through  other  and  shallower  channels. 
On  the  same  wall  is  the  Laus  Veneris;  and  among  colour- 
ing, which  is  certainly  not  harmonious,  the  slight  but 
beautifully  fresh  and  virginal  white  and  green  of  the 
Princess  tied  to  a  Tree  give  by  contrast  that  little  canvas 
a  value  which  is  certainly  not  its  own.  In  the  North 
Room,  almost  half  one  wall  is  given  to  the  Perseus 
sequence — not  Greek  assuredly,  but  then  there  are  those 
that  say  the  myth  is  not  really  Hellenic.  At  the  end  the 
great  Arthur  in  Avalon  ;  opposite  Perseus  the  four 
pictures  of  the  Pygmalion  myth.  In  the  Central  Hall 
are  some  very  beautiful  tapestries,  which  are  in  their 
way  pathetic,  since  the  material  shows  whence  and  why 
come  those  accidentals  which  the  artist  accepted  as 
realities  building  up  a  great  truth.  The  excellent  little 
portrait  of  the  artist  by  his  son  which  was  in  this  year's 
Academy  is  over  against  the  Arthur. 

Whether  it  will  still  be  so  when  this  is  printed,  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  case  that  at  the  time  it  is  written  the  gallery 
has  been  crowded  in  a  way  that  reminds  one  of  May 
rather  than  January,  and  in  the  afternoon  it  has  hardly 
been  possible  at  times  to  see  the  pictures  for  the  people. 
But  what  is  the  effect  of  it  all  upon  the  great  well- 
dressed  crowd  of  upper  and  middle-class  Anglo-Saxon- 
dom.  The  oracle  is  not  wholly  dumb  ;  cryptic  frag- 
mentary voces  wander  forth.  One  is  of  the  **  cultured  *' 
person  come  prepared  for  rapture,  and  unable  to  speak 
of  Laus  Veneris  without  a  false  quantity.  Another, 
**  Surely  that  is  the  true  type  of  womanly  beauty.'*  And 
again  of  the  fourth  figure  in  the  Graiae — lithe,  sinuous,  and 
bending  (in  plate-mail) :  **  Is  not  that  a  beautiful  girl  f  " 
With  this  third  comes  the  doom,  which  is  more  than 
a  warning  not  to  speak  without  your  book. 


9* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

RETROSPECTION. 

Winifred  Lestrange  was  eight-and-twenty,  good- 
looking,  amusing,  clever,  and  not  without  money  ;  yet 
she  still  remained  unmarried.  No  one, knew  the  reason 
of  this,  and  it  was  only  lately  that  a  possible  solution 
had  struck  Winifred  herself.  For  she  wanted  to  marry, 
and  had  four  times  been  within  an  ace  of  the  pre- 
liminary engagement  period,  but  at  the  last  moment 
something  always  intervened.  At  one  time  a  pleasant 
intimacy  had  been  cut  short  by  her  family's  removal 
from  the  neighbourhood, — that  was  in  her  young  days 
when  she  had  perforce  to  accompany  them  ;  things 
were  different  now  since  she  was  emancipated  and  had 
rooms  of  her  own.  Another  friend  had  put  "  the  black 
dividing  sea  and  endless  plain  '*  between  himself  and 
her  at  the  critical  moment.  A  third — she  smiled  and 
sighed  as  she  thought  of  him — died  of  heart-disease 
after  they  were  engaged.  A  fourth — but  here  Winifred 
paused  in  her  recollections — what  possible  reason  could 
she  assign  for  the  sudden  cooling  off  of  Horace  St.  John. 
She  remembered  the  occasion  perfectly.  They  were 
playing  billiards  in  a  country  house  where  they  were 
both  staying.  They  had  known  each  other  only  three 
weeks,  but  Winifred  knew,  by  that  curious  intuition  she 
always  had  about  men,  that  here  was  a  very  possible 
husband.  She  had  studied  him  furtively  on  many 
occasions,  and  knew  his  **type"  perfectly — honest,  warm- 
hearted and  manly,  with  a  dash  of  the  unexpected  about 
him  that  suited  her  own  psychic  nature  ;  just  the  kind 
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of  man  she  could  be  happy  with.  Neither  was  he 
indifferent  to  her  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  got  on 
capitally  together  ;  she  had  felt  his  eyes  constantly  upon 
her,  and  he  had  begun  to  be  nervous  in  her  presence — 
always  a  good  sign.  And  then — then  she  had  made 
that  stupid  mistake,  committed  that  unpardonable 
blunder.  She  stamped  with  vexation,  and  dropped  her 
brush  and  comb  on  the  floor. 

These  thoughts  flowed  through  Winifred's  mind  as 
she  dressed  before  breakfast.  At  this  point  in  her 
recollections  she  paused  to  consider  herself  in  the  glass. 
She  saw  before  her  a  tall,  well-looking  young  woman, 
whose  clear  complexion  and  crisp  waving  auburn  hair 
were  attractive  enough.  But  the  part  of  the  face  that 
riveted  attention,  and  made  you  forget  to  see  all  else, 
were  the  large  green  eyes.  These  had  a  trick  of  sud- 
denly opening  themselves  very  wide,  and  then  again 
becoming  quite  small,  so  that  you  never  knew  which 
they  really  were  ;  they  were  deeply  set,  and  had  occa- 
sionally a  furtive  look  as  if  trying  to  hide  themselves, 
and  the  sweeping  lashes  and  deeply  pencilled  browns 
heightened  this  effect.  She  was  roused  at  last  from  the 
study  of  this  image  by  the  breakfast  bell. 

"It  is  comforting  at  any  rate  to  have  discovered  the 
error,"  she  remarked,  finishing  her  toilet.  "  But  oh, 
how  careful  I  must  be  for  the  future." 

On  the  breakfast-table  among  other  invitations  she 
found  a  note  from  her  friend,  Mrs.  Larrikin.  It  ran 
thus  : 

**  Dearest  Wyn, 

I  w^ant  you  to  come  with  me  this  afternoon  to 
see  some  pictures  at  the  studio  of  a  friend  of  mine.  He 
has  only  been  back  in  England  a  few  weeks.  I  think 
him  perfectly  charming,  and  I  think  you  will  too.  Shall 
be  round  at  three.     Mind  you  come. 

Yours  ever, 

Sibyl  Larrikin." 

Yes,  she  would  go.  Mrs.  Dering's  music  and  recita- 
tions and  Aunt  Caroline's  **  Talk  about  our  Heathen 
Brethren "    must    go  to    the    wall.     At  the  appointed 
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hour  she  was  ready,  and  Mrs.  Larrikin  looked  with 
approving  eyes  at  the  tall  slim  figure  coming  down 
the  steps  of  the  great  mansion,  one  corner  of  which 
Winifred  called  her  home.  '*  That  purple  velvet  toque 
turns  her  hair  to  pure  gold,"  she  thought  ;  **  Clement  is 
sure  to  want  to  paint  her.  If  only  her  eyes  had  not  that 
occasional  strange  look  in  them  how  beautiful  she  would 
be." 

The  studio  was  hot  and  crowded.  Clement  Defoe,  a 
tall  man,  with  a  powerful  face  and  grizzled  dark  hair, 
was  doing  his  best  to  bring  pictures  and  purchasers 
together,  explain  everything  to  everybody,  and  provide 
tea  for  all.  Mrs.  Larrikin  introduced  him  to  Winifred, 
and  noticed  with  pleasure  the  admiration  in  his  eyes. 
•She  was  a  good-natured  little  soul,  and  one  of  her  chief 
objects  at  present  was  to  get  Winifred  comfortably 
married.  They  admired  and  talked  till  exhausted  nature 
drove  Ihem  to  take  refuge  once  more  in  Mrs.  Larrikin's 
comfortable  victoria. 

When  Winifred  reached  home,  the  gloom  that  had 
hung  over  her  since  the  contre  temps  with  Horace  in 
the  billiard  room  was  dispelled.  The  personality  of 
Clement  Defoe  was  equally  attractive,  and  his  image 
now  filled  the  horizon  of  her  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  n. 


A   SUCCESSFUL   CRISIS. 


The  ball-room  was  hot  almost  to  suffocation  :  Clement 
Defoe  guided  his  partner  through  **  turning  mazes  of 
heat  and  sound"  till  a  dimly-lighted  conservatory 
rewarded  his  efforts.  They  sank  into  comfortable  chairs 
and  glanced  around.  The  dim  swinging  lamps  revealed 
solitude,  and  the  only  sound  was  the  distant  hubbub  of 
the   ball-room.     Winifred   was   looking   charming  this 
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evening  in  a  pale  primrose  satin  dress  :  she  sat  very 
silent,  her  eyes  on  a  large  feather  fan,  with  which  she 
toyed  nervously. 

Then  Clement  Defoe,  bending  forward,  told  her  of  his 
love,  and  pleaded  long  and  earnestly  for  himself.  Nor 
was  it  in  vain.  Winifred  did  not  turn  her  head,  but  her 
lips  broke  into  a  radiant  smile. 

*'  I  have  known  you  but  four  weeks/'  he  concluded, 
^*  but  I  feel  as  though  I  had  known  you  all  my  life. 
Give  me  but  a  little  hope.  Ah  !  Winifred,  can  it  be 
that  you  really  love  me  ?     Look  at  me,  dear." 

But  Winifred  did  not  look  at  him.  Instead  she 
stretched  out  a  small  gloved  hand,  and  her  voice  was  low 
and  self-possessed. 

"  Yes,  Clement,  I  do  love  you,  and  will  be  your  wife, 
but  on  two  conditions.  Let  the  marriage  take  place  as 
soon  as  possible,  say  to-day  three  weeks,  and  promise 
not  to  want  to  see  much  of  me  fill  then." 

He  expostulated  over  this  last  demand,  but  she  was 
firm,  and  at  last  he  wonderingly  agreed. 

Winifred  left  early  and  drove  home,  her  heart  in  a 
flutter.  So  the  object  of  her  life  was  attained.  She 
was  actually  engaged  to  be  married,  and  that,  too,  to  a 
man  whom  she  both  respected  and  admired.  It  gave 
her  pleasure  to  be  in  his  society,  his  views  were  stimu- 
lating and  his  ideas  were  fresh,  and  those  two  conditions 
she  had  imposed  would  surely  ward  off  all  catastrophe 
before  the  marriage.  She  had  been  so  careful  up  to  now, 
and  what  hard  work  it  had  been,  r  ortunately  Clement 
had  been  so  taken  with  her  at  their  first  meeting  that 
comparatively  few,  had  been  required  to  deepen  his 
first  fancy  into  love.  Now,  in  what  lay  the  secret 
of  her  attraction  for  him  ?  Was  it  her  mind,  her 
appearance,  or  the  mere  essence  of  her  personality  ? 
She  knew  that  either  of  these  alone  developed 
sufficiently  renders  a  woman  irresistible,  but  in  most 
cases,  their  insufficient  development  requires  the 
combination  of  two,  if  not  all  three,  factors  to  make 
her  of  any  force  in  the  world.  The  one  on  which  she 
can  rely  most  safely  is  that  known  as  "  charm,"  neither 
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beauty  nor  mind,  but  a  subtle  combination  of  both. 
The  least  reliable  is  mere  beauty,  and  Winifred  feared 
that  this  alone  had  been  the  attraction  in  her  cs^se. 
How  could  Clement  know  anything  of  her  mind  when 
he  had  never  probed  its  depths  ?  She  believed  that  she 
had  a  somewhat  remarkable  mind,  of  what  order  she 
was  not  sure  except  that  it  was  very  different  to  other 
people's.  But  she  had  something  to  feed  it  on  to-night 
besides  the  problem  of  its  own  complexity,  and  she  fell 
happily  asleep. 


CHAPTER  III. 


HOPE   AND    DOUBT. 


The  interval  to  the  wedding  rushed  by.  What  with 
trousseaux  to  get,  notes  to  write,  friends  to  see,  Wini- 
fred's time  was  more  than  occupied.  Her  few  relations 
expressed  their  approval,  and  Mrs.  Larrikin  was 
delighted.  Clement,  meanwhile,  was  so  busy  finishing 
up  arrears  of  work  that  he  gave  her  less  trouble  than 
she  had  anticipated  in  fulfilling  the  second  condition. 
They  wrote  often  and  met  seldom.  Then  he  was  all 
that  could  be  desired — tender,  respectful,  and  stimu- 
lating, and  she  had  a  comfortable  feeling  that  all  that 
was  required  of  her  was  to  look  her  best.  They  had 
rather  a  tussle  over  the  honeymoon.  Clement  would 
have  liked  to  go  abroad,  if  only  for  a  fortnight,  for  a 
rush  through  Italian  galleries.  Winifred,  who  was  a 
bad  sailor  and  disliked  sightseeing,  preferred  to  stay  in 
England.  It  was  at  last  arranged  that  they  should  go 
to  a  place  on  the  East  coast  of  Scotland,  where  Clement, 
could  study  skies,  and  she  play  golf,  in  which  she  was 
proficient.  An  artist  friend  of  Defoe's,  who  made  this 
his  summer  headquarters,  got  them  lodgings,  and  being 
away  himself,  allowed  Clement  the  run  of  his  studio. 

The  wedding  was  a  quiet  one.  Winifred  had  not 
many  friends  and  fewer  relations.  A  cousin  gave  her 
away,  and  Mrs.  Larrikin  held  her  gloves  and  bouquet. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  the  happy  pair  arrived  at 
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their  destination.  It  turned  the  wooded  hills  to  gold, 
while  the  sea  lay,  a  murmuring  reflection  of  coming 
night,  on  their  left. 

After  dinner  they  sat  in  the  little  garden  amongst  the 
bee-hives  and  sweet  smelling  old  fashioned  flowers,  and 
Defoe  talked  of  his  plans  and  hopes  for  the  future, 
where  they  would  live,  and  how  he  would  work  with 
redoubled  ardour,  now  he  had  her  to  work  for.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  idea  jarred  on  Winifred. 

*^  Surely,  a  great  art  is  an  end  in  itself,"  she  said ;  "  how 
can  I  make  you  work  better  }  " 

Defoe  looked  at  her.  In  the  dim  twilight  he  could 
just  see  her  pure  pale  profile,  the  dusky  outline  of  her 
hair.  Her  unresponsiveness  chilled  him.  A  host  of 
answers  rushed  into  his  mind,  the  mainspring  of  all 
being  that  there  is  no  stimulation  like  that  of  love.  It 
was  not  easy  for  him  to  put  his  ideas  into  words,  and 
he  only  replied  : — 

*^  Your  interest  in  my  work  would  naturally  increase 
my  own." 

"  It  is  very  nice  of  you  to  say  so,"  she  replied,  quietly. 

"  But  I  think  it,"  he  persisted;  ''is  the  idea  so  strange 
to  you  }  "  He  tried  to  look  into  her  eyes,  but  she  kept 
her  face  averted. 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  she  continued,  ''  that  the 
highest  forms  of  art  could  not  be  affected  by  outward 
circumstances,  such  as  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
one's  friends.  If  I  could  paint,  the  mere  absorbing 
interest  of  immortalising  the  beauties  of  nature  would 
carry  me  far  beyond  such  criticism." 

''But  not  that  of  one's  wife,"  said  Clement,  quietly. 

A  breeze  came  up  out  of  the  sea  and  whispered  about 
them,  then  died  away  round  the  house  ;  and  in  that 
summer  darkness,  two  little  spirits  stole  into  the  hearts 
of  the  man  and  woman  sitting  there.  Into  hers,  the 
spirit  of  hope,  that  the  door  into  the  land  of  love  and 
happiness  was  about  to  be  opened.  Into  his,  the  spirit 
of  cruel  misgiving,  that  this  same  land  that  he  had 
thought  his,  already  was  turning  out  but  a  barren  waste 
after  all. 
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CHAP   IV. 

AN   ALARMING   DISCOVERY. 

The  weeks  drifted  by.  For  Winifred  a  tranquil  golden 
haze  seemed  to  pervade  everything.  She  golfed,  boated, 
biked,  and  revelled  in  the  healthy  outdoor  life  after  the 
hot  season  in  London.  But  that  which  each  day 
fascinated  and  engrossed  her  more  and  more  was  the 
study  of  her  husband.  She  looked  upon  him  (as  she 
did  upon  all  men  and  women  who  existed  for  her  at  all) 
as  an  intensely  interesting  psychological  problem.  To 
discover  the  motives  and  mainspring  of  men's  conduct, 
why  their  thoughts  ran  in  certain  grooves  and  not  in 
others,  had  been  her  passion  for  years.  She  found  also 
to  her  joy  that  she  had  not  been  deceived  in  her  first 
estimation  of  Clement's  personality.  The  warm  "  sympa- 
thique"  feeling  that  had  drawn  her  towards  him  in  the  first 
place  had  now  deepened  into  a  warmer  friendship.  She 
liked  to  watch  him  at  his  work,  and  startled  herself  some- 
times by  suddenly  desiring  keenly  to  do  somethingfor  him. 
Clement,  on  his  part,  found  his  queer  complex  wife 
very  hard  to  understand.  The  truth  gradually  forced 
itself  on  him  that  she  was  an  entirely  different  being  to 
his  conception  of  her  before  marriage,  and  the  idea  did 
not  altogether  please  him.  He-  had  imagined  her  a 
quiet,  reserved,  very  beautiful  woman,  devoted  to  him- 
self with  strong  religious  feelings,  artistic,  intellectual ; 
quick  to  assimilate  his  ideas,  and  carry  them  out  if  he 
wished  it.  True,  she  was  intellectual,  artistic,  and 
beautiful  ;  but  her  independence,  long  abstracted 
silences,  queer  turns  of  speech  and  thought,  and  above 
all  her  cold  cynical  aspect  of  looking  at  life,  puzzled 
and  annoyed  him.  They  were  sitting  in  the  studio  one 
morning,  Clement  finishing  a  sketch,  she  working  and 
occasionally  launching  forth  some  question  on  life  in 
general,  and  nothing  in  particular.  Clement  was 
unsatisfactory  this  morning,  however  ;  he  let  all  her 
theories  fall  to  the  ground,  where  for  want  of  stimulus 
they  quickly  died. 
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She  made  a  pretty  picture.  The  sun  turned  her  red 
hair  to  burnished  gold,  and  fell  in  gleams  on  her  white 
dress  and  flying  fingers.  A  blackbird  flung  himself 
against  the  window,  and  flew  off  carolling.  She  raised 
her  head  to  listen. 

**Stay  like  that!"  cried  Clement,  excitedly;  "that  is 
just  the  attitude  I  want.'* 

But  instead  of  complying  she  threw  down  her  sewing, 
and  came  hastily  towards  him. 

"  Leave  off  work  now,"  she  said  coaxingly,  **  and  don't 
iTY  to  paint  my  portrait  in  any  attitude  whatever,  for  I 
don't  like  it.  I  declare,  I  am  half  jealous  of  that  tire- 
some old  picture,"  she  continued,  regarding  his  work — 
a  fisherboy's  head — critically  ;  **  I  believe  you  like 
painting  better  than  talking  to  me." 

"  A  great  Art  should  be  an  end  in  itself,  and  carry 
you  far  beyond  the  approval  or  disfavour  of  other 
people,"  he  said,  amusement  in  his  eyes. 

'*  Pooh  !"  said  Winifred,  remembering  her  own  words, 
"  there's  a  medium  in  all  things  ;  come  out  now,  it  is  so 
lovely  out  of  doors."  The  studio  was  full  of  patches  of 
sunshine,  outside  a  salt  breeze  tempered  the  sun,  and 
nature  laughed  a  golden  welcome.  Clement  shook  his 
head. 

"  Presently,  dear,  but  I  must  finish  this  while  the 
mood  is  Qn  me." 

**  Well,  I  shall  go  by  myself.  You  are  very  dull  to- 
day, Clement.  You  won't  talk  indoors,  nor  come  out.  I 
may  not  be  back  to  lunch,  and  I  don't  know  where  I  am 
going,  so  don't  say  "Where  shall  I  find  you  ?" 

When  she  had  gone,  Clement  worked  on  in  silence, 
a  frown  on  his  brow.  Was  love  the  motive  power  that 
ruled  the  world  after  all  ?  Bah,  the  only  power  worth 
striving  for,  was  the  power  to  do,  to  know.  He  painted 
fiercely  on.  Matthew  Arnold's  lines  on  self-dependence 
came  surging  into  his  head  : — 

"  Bounded  by  themselves  and  unregardful, 
In  what  state  God's  other  works  may  be, 
In  their  own  ta$ks  all  their  powers  pouring, 
These  attain  the  mighty  end  you  see." 
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And  yet  how  lovely  she  was.  He  seized  a  canvas 
and  began  to  sketch  in  her  head  and  face.  The  picture 
grew  under  his  fingers,  he  became  absorbed,  fascinated, 
time  passed  and  still  he  worked,  but  now  his  hand 
wavered  uncertainly,  a  troubled  look  came  into  his  face, 
he  stepped  back  and  surveyed  his  work  ;  there  was  the 
outline  of  Winifred's  head,  the  setting  of  auburn  hair, 
the  features  and  pose  on  the  slim  neck  were  correct 
enough,  but  the  expression-r-the  look  in  the  eyes. 
What  had  happened  to  him  ?  He  could  not  recall  it. 
More  than  that  he  could  not  describe  it — he  did  not 
know  it'     He  had  never  looked  into  his  own  wife's  eyes. 


CHAPTER  V. 

METAPHYSICS   BY   MOONLIGHT. 

When  they  had  finished  dinner  that  evening  they 
strolled  out  on  the  now  deserted  golf-links.  The  clear 
pale  twilight  of  those  northern  regions  made  it  almost  as 
light  as  day.  The  green  billowy  ground  stretched  about 
them  on  all  sides,  silent,  empty,  an  occasional  small  flag 
fluttering  in  the  breeze,  the  only  moving  thing. 

**  What  a  dreary  scene,"  exclaimed  Winifred,  *'  it's  like 
a  huge  grave-yard  without  the  graves." 

"  It  would  hardly  be  a  grave-yard  then." 

**  No,  I  suppose  it  could  not  be,"  she  assented,  but  it 
is  dreary.  What  an  exquisitely  clear  sky.  It  looks  as  if 
it  had  nothing  behind  it  for  ever.  Do  you  believe  in 
infinity  ? "  She  put  the  last  question  suddenly  without 
looking  round. 

**  I  believe  in  growih  ;  whether  anything  ever  attains 
maturity  I  don't  know.     Certainly  it  does  not  here." 

**  But  it  may  do  hereafter,"  she  interrupted  him.  **  Oh, 
dear,  you  have  started  so  many  ideas  in  my  head,  I 
hardly  know  where  to  begin.  In  the  first  place  I  wonder 
whether  you  think  about  growth  as  I  do  ;  in  the  second. 
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why  doubt  that  we  attain  maturity  ?  And  in  the  third, 
do  you  believe  in  a  future  life?" 

She  still  remained  staring  up  into  the  sky,  her  hands 
behind  her  back. 

Clement  could  not  help  laughing.  Her  eager  ques- 
tions were  so  at  variance  with  the  calm  stillness  .of  the 
evening,  and  his  own  mood.  He  had  come  out  deter- 
mined to  persuade  Winifred  to  sit  to  him  for  her  por- 
trait. This  ought  not  to  be  difficult,  but  he  had  broached 
the  idea  once  or  twice  already,  always  to  meet  with  such 
opposition  and  evident  dislike  on  her  part  that  he  had 
given  it  up.  Now  his  failure  of  the  morning  piqued 
him  into  an  overwhelming  desire  to  try  again,  and  here 
she  was  off  at  a  tangent  on  paths  that  would  lead  to 
interminable  discussions.  However,  she  must  be 
answered. 

"  Growth,"  he  said,  slowly,  **  is  to  me  all  bound  up 
with  the  idea  of  a  future  life.  It  is  the  most  marvellous 
force  we  know.  Look  at  a  savage's  mind  and  the  mind 
of  intellectual  man  to-day.  Who  shall  say,  *Thou  shalt 
go  no  further?'  Why  should  there  not  be  an  equal 
expansion  beyond  the  grave  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  you  are  assuming  so  much,"  she  answered 
impatiently.  **  Here  the  mind  has  expanded  because  it 
happened  to  be  in  a  suitable  environment,  but  there — 
we  know  nothing  of  the  environment  there." 

"  Everything  points  to  the  probability  of  one.  Pro- 
gress is  the  law  of  the  Universe  here.  Progress,  growth, 
call  it  what  you  will — we  must  rise  or  sink,  we  cannot 
stand  still.  Progress  toward  knowledge  is  the  abiding 
law.  How  incomplete,  how  unsatisfactory  to  think  that 
it  is  all  stopped  by  death,  when  we  can  conceive  of  some- 
thing so  infinitely  greater.  Why,  the  mere  conception  of  a 
future  state  is  an  a  priori  argument  in  its  favour.  Man 
cannot  conceive  what  has  never  been,  nor  will  be." 

"  That  is  an  interesting  point,"  she  remarked,  gravely, 
"  though  it  makes  our  minds  very  limited.  But  would 
your  progression  lead  you  only  to  knowledge  ?  Is  that 
the  only  goal  worth  striving  for  ?"  Her  voice  had  a 
pathetic  note,  but  he  did  not  notice  it. 
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"  I  have  begun  lately  to  think  that  it  is  so.  Once  I 
thought  the  world  was  moved  by  another  force.  But  I 
came  out  to-night  meaning  to  talk  to  you  about  something 
quite  different — a  very  earthly  subject.  Winifred, 
seriously  now,  I  want  you  to  let  me  paint  your  portrait." 

She  started  violently,  and  moved  forward." 

*'  Oh,  yes  !  some  time  or  other.  Why  talk  about  it 
now?" 

*'  Some  time  is  no  time.  I  want  to  begin  at  once. 
Winifred,  why  do  you  object  to  it  so  V 

She  still  walked  quickly  on,  and  made  no  answer. 

'*  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  mind.  I  have  always 
had  a  great  wish  to  paint  you,  from  the  first  moment  I 
saw  you.  You  could  not  make  more  fuss  if  it  were  an 
operation,"  he  laughed. 

*^  I — I — object  to  being  painted,  and  so  it  is  unkind  of 
you  to  press  the  point.  Then,  too,  you  have  me  always 
with  you.  It  is  not  as  if  I  were  a  stranger,  or — or  going 
to  die."     Her  voice  was  quite  changed,  and  trembling. 

Clement's  better  nature  prompted  him  to  yield,  but 
an  obstinate  mood  was  on  him  ;  the  unfinished  sketch 
of  the  morning  rose  before  his  eyes. 

**  I  thought  you,  at  any  rate,  would  have  understood 
the  artist's  spirit,"  he  said,  meaningly.  **  Of  course,  if 
you  won't  sit  to  me.  you  won't,  but  give  me  at  least  a 
reason  for  your  refusal." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  have  none.  Is  not  my  wish 
sufficient  ? " 

"  Dear,  how  unreasonable  you  are.  I  will  tell  you 
now,  that  I  tried  to  paint  you  from  memory  this  morn- 
ing, and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  failed  utterly  to  catch 
your  expression.  I  could  not  recall  your  face.  I  could 
not  remember  what  you  were  like,  Winifred.  It  puzzles 
and  troubles  me.  So  to  set  it  straight,  let  me  have  your 
face  to  guide  me,  if  only  for  half  an  hour."  He  put  his 
arm  round  her,  and  tried  to  l6ok  into  her  eyes,  but  she 
kept  her  face  turned  away. 

*'  Don't  ask  me,  don't  ask  me.  I  would  if  I  could, 
but,  oh,  Clement !  I  can't." 

Her  voice  shook,  her  hand  was  cold.     In  the  dim 
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light  he  could  see  she  was  pale  and  trembling.  In  great 
surprise  at  her  agitation,  he  dropped  the  subject. 

"  My  dear  child,  you  are  shivering.  We  will  go  home 
at  once.     It  has  turned  quite  chilly." 

They  walked  home  in  an  uncomfortable  silence. 

"You  are  angry  with  me,  I  know,*'  she  murmured,  as 
they  entered  the  little  garden. 

*'  Angry  with  you  !     What  for  ?  " 

"  About  the  picture." 

"  Oh,  the  picture  !  No,  not  angry  ;  only  a  little  sur- 
prised and  disappointed.  But  you  will  come  round 
soon.     It  is  such  a  small  thing  to  ask — " 

"  No,  never  !  "  she  exclaimed,  her  face  in  a  flame,  and 
darted  past  him  up-stairs. 

Defoe  sat  long  smoking  that  night,  his  thoughts  busy 
with  his  wife's  strange  behaviour.  Such  a  little  thing 
to  quarrel  about,  such  a  little  thing  to  ask  her  to  do. 
She  could  not  love  him  if  she  thus  persistently  refused. 
Ah,  well,  did  women  ever  love  ?  They  were  all  alike  ; 
admiration  and  fine  clothes  were  food  enough  for  their 
souls.  But  he  would  not  give  up  the  contest,  unless 
she  gave  him  an  adequate  reason  for  her  obstinacy. 
Yes,  mere  sheer  obstinacy.   It  was  that,  and  nothing  else. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A    FRIENDSHIP    RENEWED. 


**  I  AM  going  to  Goldspy  to-day,"  announced  Clement  at 
breakfast,  "  and  I  shall  take  luncheon  with  me.  I  want 
to  sketch  the  church.  Is  it  too  far  for  you  to  come  too*  ?  " 
"  Not  too  far,  but  I  have  promised  to  play  golf  with 
Miss  King  from  the  hotel.  She  is  as  dull  as  ditch  water, 
but  plays  well."  Winifred  watched  him  depart  rather 
regretfully.  He  was  a  well-looking  figure  in  his  light 
grey  clothes,  and  she  noted  him  with  pride,  the  firm 
poise  of  his  head,  the  manly  breadth  of  his  shoulders. 
The  house  seemed  empty  and  horribly   still.     *'  I  am 
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getting  a  little  weary  of  this  place,"  she  thought,  *'  I  must 
get  Clement  to  leave  soon,  and  now  for  the  picture." 

All  night  her  dreams  had  been  haunted  with  this  half 
finished  portrait  of  herself,  and  it  was  with  burning 
curiosity  that  she  entered  the  studio.  Something  stood 
on  an  easel  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  cloth  thrown 
over  it  ;  that  must  be  the  picture.  With  trembling 
fingers  she  threw  the  covering  aside,  and  gazed  long  and 
earnestly  at  the  face  beneath.  Yes,  no  wonder  he  wanted 
to  finish  it.  It  was  herself,  yet  with  all  the  real  Winifred 
missing.  Like  the  face  of  a  dead  woman,  calm  and 
beautiful,  but  lifeless  and  unseeing,  the  eyes  gazed  at 
nothing.  The  idea  of  death,  too,  was  contradicted  by 
colour  in  the  cheeks  and  lips,  and  sparkle  in  the  hair.  It 
was  a  mere  shell,  a  woman  without  a  soul.  Winifred 
shuddered,  and  threw  the  cloth  over  it  again. 

'^  Shall  I  ?  Shall  I  ? "  she  cried, ''  shall  I  risk  all,  and 
let  him  look  straight  into  my  very  soul  ?  Oh,  I  dare  not, 
and  yet  sometimes  I  fear  that  he  is  beginning  already 
not  to  love  me."  She  stared  out  of  the  window,  her 
eyes  wide  and  hard.  At  that  moment  she  did  not  look 
so  very  unlike  the  picture. 


'*  Miss  Lestrange,  I  think.  I  hope  you  are  quite  well. 
I  little  thought  of  coming  across  you  in  this  out  of  the 
way  place." 

Winifred  turned  quickly,  and  met  the  amused  brown 
eyes  of  Horace  St.  John.  She  was  sitting  on  the  beach 
with  a  book  in  her  lap  one  fine  morning. 

**  You,"  she  exclaimed,  thdn,  remembering  their  last 
meeting,  she  blushed  and  went  on  hurriedly,  **  but  I  am 
not  Miss  Lestrange  any  longer,  I  am  a  married  woman  ; 
now  you  know,  and  am  here  with  my  husband.  In  fact 
we  are  on  our  honeymoon.  No,  don't  go.  He  isn't 
anywhere  about  just  at  present.  Sit  down  and  tell  me 
what  you  have  been  doing  since  last  we  met." 

He  took  a  seat  by  her  side.  **  I  had  no  idea  you  were 
married,"  he  began  awkwardly,  **but  I  must  have  been 
abroad  at  the  time.     I  never  saw  it  in  the  paper." 
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Winifred  laughed.  **  Well,  don't  look  so  thunder- 
struck. Oh.  yes.  I  am  married  right  enough.  You 
must  come  back  to  lunch  and  be  introduced.  My  hus- 
band paints  all  day.  We  have  a  delightful  little  cottage 
here  and  a  studio  for  him.  But  now  tell  me  about 
yourself.  Why  did  you  go  away  so  suddenly  that 
summer,  and  what  brings  you  here  ?*' 

Horace  ignored  the  first  part  of  the  question,  but  ex- 
plained that  he  was  staying  at  the  hotel  for  a  fortnight's 
golf.  He  had  been  in  Ceylon,  tea  planting,  sihce  he 
had  seen  her  last  ;  but  the  climate  had  not  suited  him, 
and  now  he  had  got  a  share  in  a  tea  business  in  London. 

They  talked  on  for  some  time  on  indifferent  subjects, 
but  all  the  while  Winifred  felt  that  she  was  being  closely 
criticised  and  observed.  This  amused  her,  and  she  did 
her  best  to  give  him  the  impression  that  she  was  all 
gaiety  and  lightheartedness.  He  accompanied  her  back 
to  the  house,  where  they  found  Defoe  in  the  studio. 

"  Here's  an  old  friend  of  mine,  dear,"  cried  Winifred, 
bursting  in  ;  *'  isn't  it  funny  that  Mr.  St.  John  should  be 
staying  at  the  hotel  just  when  we  are  here  ?" 

The  two  men  shook  hands,  and  Horace  proceeded  to 
examine  and  admire  the  paintings  that  stood  about  in 
various  stages  of  completion.  Winifred  looked  anxiously 
around  for  her  portrait,  but  since  the  day  of  her  inspec- 
tion it  had  disappeared.  She  was  glad  of  this,  as  she 
had  her  own  reasons  for  not  wishing  Horace  to  see  it. 
All  through  luncheon  she  had  to  keep  the  ball  of  con- 
versation going,  for  a  kind  of  constraint  seemed  to  exist 
between  the  two  men.  Clement  exerted  himself  to 
talk  and  be  civil,  but  the  exertion  was  obvious,  and 
Horace  seemed  to  be  furtively  watching  and  taking 
mental  notes  on  everything  he  saw. 

Winifred  was  not  sorry  when  he  took  his  departure. 

**  At  the  golf  house  to-morrow  at  ten,  then,"  were  her 
parting  words. 

**  What's  that  you  are  arranging  ?"  asked  Defoe,  coming 
to  her  side,  where  she  leant  over  the  garden  railing, 
watching  Horace  disappear  down  the  road. 

"  Only  a  game  of  golf  for  to-morrow.     He  will  really 
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be  a  great  acquisition  here.  Somebody  for  me  to  go 
about  with." 

She  spoke  Ughtly,  but  her  heart  felt  heavy.  She 
almost  wished  he  had  not  come. 

"  You  have  never  complained  of  being  dull,  Wyn.  I 
thought  you  often  liked  being  alone.  And  you  know 
I  am  no  golfer." 

^*  Oh,  I  know,"  she  said  impatiently,  stretching  and 
yawning,  **  the  truth  is  I  am  getting  tired  of  this  place. 
How  much  longer  do  you  want  to  stay  ?" 

'*  I  thought  of  staying  three  weeks  at  least ;  but  if  you 
are  getting  tired  of  it  we  had  better  go  sooner.  Where 
did  you  pick  up  your  queer  friend  ?" 

**  Queer?  I  don't  see  anything  queer  about  him. 
He's  very  nice,  I  think.  So — (she  paused  for  a  word) 
comprehending  and  amusing." 

*'  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  amused  at  somethings 
though  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  tell  what.  I  did  not 
like  his  expression  when  he  was  looking  at  you.  No,  I 
can't  say  I  take  to  the  fellow." 

**  What  nonsense !"  cried  Winifred,  vehemently  ; 
"  poor  old  Horace,  why  I  was  very  intimate  with  him  at 
one  time,  and  knew  him  long  before  I  knew  you.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world  !" 

**  That  may  be,  but  he  is  not  my  sort !  However^ 
call  me  prejudiced  and  unreasonable,  if  you  like." 

Horace  meanwhile  was  saying  to  himself :  **  I  wonder 
if  they  are  happy.  He  seems  a  nice  chap  ;  a  bit  stand 
offish,  perhaps.  By  Jove  !  I  wonder  how  I  should  feel 
if  I  was  in  his  shoes  ;  and  what  a  shave  I  had  !" 


CHAPTER     VII. 


A   BROKEN    RESOLVE. 


It  was  evening  ten  days  later,  Winifred  lay  in  a  long 
chair  in  the  garden,  drinking  in  the  delights  of  the  cool 
breeze  after  a  sultry  day.  Her  hands  were  clasped 
behind  her  head,  her  long  white  dress  trailed  about  her. 
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The  wash  of  the  sea,  the  rustle  of  the  breeze,  soothed  a 
ruffled  mood.  **  Proportion,"  she  murmured  drowsily, 
"is  the  great  secret  of  life/'  Why  fuss  so  about  our 
own  concerns,  when  the  whole  world  with  its  shifting 
drama  of  human  joy  and  misery  is  surging  round  us. 
Oh  !  everything  is  ail  right  really,  if  we  could  only  let 
it  be  so."  She  shifted  her  position,  so  that  she  could 
gaze  into  the  slowly  darkening  sky.  **  There's  Clement, 
now,"  her  thoughts  ran  on  ;  "of  course  he  loves  me,  really 
he  must  do,  though  sometimes  he  is  a  little  uncompre- 
hending, and  Horace  is  nice  to  play  with  ;  but  there,  I 
am  coming  back  to  myself.  Ah  !  me,  how  we  all  *  pine 
and  crave  for  something  we  never  quite  get.'  Great 
laws  of  mystery  envelop  the  universe.     Will  they  ever 

be  understood  ? Not  till  thought  is  heard, 

and  intuition  put  into  thought,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
secrets,  and  most  of  the  misery  and  much  of  the  charm 
of  life  will  have  gone." 

A  crunching  step  on  the  gravel,  and  Defoe  came 
round  the  corner  of  the  house.  He  took  a  seat  by  her 
side,  and  they  sat  for  some  time  without  speaking.  At 
last  he  said,  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  plans.  You've 
been  so  taken  up  with  your  friends  that  I've  hardly 
had  a  chance  of  speaking  to  you  for  the  last  ten  days." 

Winifred  said  nothing.  She  knew  it  was  true.  She 
had  spent  her  time  with  Horace  and  other  hotel 
acquaintances  almost  exclusively  of  late.  She  was  not 
sorry,  however,  to  arouse  her  husband's  jealousy.  Any 
thing  was  better  than  indifference. 

"  Will  you  be  ready  to  go  next  week  ?" 

She  was  perfectly  ready,  but  a  spirit  of  obstinacy 
possessed  her.     How  much  would  he  stand. 

"Why  next  week.^  I  am  just  beginning  to  enjoy 
myself  now." 

"  I  was  perfectly  prepared  for  you  not  to  want  to  go. 
For  me  to  express  a  wish  seems  quite  enough  to  set  you 
in  the  opposite  direction." 

Winifred  gazed  at  him  in  surprise.  She  had  never 
heard  him  express  himself  so  strongly  before.  "  In  what 
way  have  I  thwarted  your  wishes  ?"  she  asked,  coldly. 

10* 
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'^  In  what  way  ?  In  every  way.  To  begin  with,  you 
persistently  refuse  to  let  me  paint  you,  and  will  give  no 
reason.  That  is  a  mere  trifle  of  course,  but  for  that 
very  reason  you  might  give  way.  Then  you  spend  all 
your  time  with  St.  John  dangling  after  you,  and  now, 
when  I  want  to  leave  this  place,  you  want  to  stay.  But 
I  see  what  it  is  ;  you  don't  care  tuppence  for  me,  and  I 
was  a  fool  to  think  you  once  did.  Why  you  married  me 
passes  my  comprehension  ?" 

**This  is  mere  childish  nonsense"  said  Winifred, 
rising' and  moving  away  ;  '^  I  told  you  before,  that  Horace 
is  an  old  friend,  and  I  shall  not  throw  him  over  because 
you  don't  fancy  him.  About  the  picture  you  are  too 
foolish,  and  as  for  going  away,  go  by  all  means  if  you  wish, 
only  pray  don't  make  the  date  an  excuse  for  qiiarrelling  ! " 

Clement  sat  on  after  she  had  gone,  unconvinced 
and  plunged  in  thought.  Could  he  trust  her  ?  Did 
he  love  her  ?  Day  by  day  something  about  her 
thwarted  and  puzzled  him.  She  treated  all  his  wishes 
with  cool  defiance,  and  when  he  reproached  her,  made 
him  feel  like  a  silly  little  boy.  Perhaps  he  was  too 
hard  upon  her  all  through,  perhaps  he  was  the  one 
to  blame  ?  Well,  he  may  have  been  unreasonable 
about  other  things,  but  about  the  picture — his  mind  re- 
verted to  that  with  an  angry  soreness.  In  that  she  was 
unreasonable.  Nay,  more  ;  she  was  keeping  something 
from  him  that  he  had  a  right  to  know  ;  some  reason  she 
must  have,  and  he  would  discover  it.  But  how  ?  Ah  ! 
That  was  the  difficulty  ;  he  had  tried  persuasion,  anger, 
indifference.  What  resource  had  he  left  now  ?  Bah  ! 
he  could  do  nothing !  Before  an  obstinate  woman  what 
can  one  do  ?  But  he  acknowledged  bitterly  that  he 
was  disappointed  in  her,  angered  by  her  obstinacy, 
wounded  by  her  coldness,  and  piqued — a  touch  on  his 
shoulder,  and  Winifred's  voice  in  his  ear  : 

**  You  shall  paint  me  whenever  you  like.  To-morrow, 
if  you  will." 

^*  Winifred,"  he  exclaimed,  starting  up,  but  she  was 
gone.  He  stood  rooted  to  the  spot.  Was  it  a  dream  ? 
Well,  to-morrow  would  show. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

METx\MORPHOSIS. 

"Your  head  a  little  bit  more  this  way.  There,  that  is 
perfect.  Now,  raise  your  chin  just  a  trifle  and  look 
straight  before  you.  No,  no,  don't  look  down  !  Lift  your 
eyes  and  look  at  me.     You're  looking  over  my  head  !  " 

^*  I  must  look  where  I  wish.  Why  should  I  look  at 
you  more  than  anything  else  ?  There,  now,  I'll  look  out 
of  the  window  ;  will  that  do  ?"  Clement  gazed  at  her  in 
despair.  Her  profile  was  now  turned  towards  him,  and 
her  face  expressionless  and  vacant.  **  No,  it  won't  do  !" 
he  said,  determinedly.  *'  If  you  won't  pose  as  I  wish, 
look  straight  before  you,  but  for  goodness  sake  throw 
some  expression  into  your  face." 

She  turned  towards  him.  '*  It  is  my  usual  face,"  she 
said  drily,  and  looked  straight  before  her.  Clement  took 
up  his  brushes,  and  after  studying  her  attentively  began 
to  work.  Silence  reigned  in  the  studio  ;  only  once 
Winifred  spoke.  *^  I  warn  you  that  you  won't  like  the 
picture,"  she  said.  Time  passed  and  still  the  silence  con- 
tinued, and  the  work  proceeded. 

A  whole  human  drama  was  being  worked  out  in  that 
quiet  studio,  in  which  were  **  two  actors  only  and  God 
the  sole  spectator."  Hopeless  resignation,  curiosity, 
anxiety  alternately  dominated  Winifred,  as  she  noted 
the  growing  absorption  of  Defoe  in  his  work.  At  last 
he  looked  up,  his  eyes  were  misty  and  distant,  his  face 
drawn  and  changed.  **  I  can  do  no  more,"  he  said, 
hoarsely.  She  came  and  looked  over  his  shoulder.  Out 
of  the  canvas  there  appeared  a  face,  hers — and  yet  could 
this  evil-looking  woman,  whose  green  eyes  shot  vindic- 
tive lights,  while  a  mocking  smile  hovered  on  the  lips — 
be  her  ? 

**  What  have  you  done  ?  "  she  cried,  sharply. 

'*Done,"  he  returned,  dully,  then  with  sudden  fierce- 
ness, **  I  have  painted  you,"  he  said. 

*  «  «  « 

The  studio  seemed  to  reel  around  her.     Heaven  and 
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earth  were  giving  way.  Winifred  sank  into  a  chair 
and  pressed  her  temples  with  both  hands,  till  gradually 
things  cleared  and  she  looked  up.  Clement  was  still 
standing  by  the  picture,  the  same  dazed  expression  on 
his  face.  The  look  struck  Winifred  to  the  heart.  She 
got  up  and  put  her  arm  through  his  :  **  Come  away,  dear. 
Don't  look  at  the  horrid  thing.  It  is  not  me  really,  you 
know,  not  a  bit  like."  But  even  as  she  spoke  her  voice 
trembled  and  shook.  She  dropped  his  unresponsive 
arm.  *'  Oh  !"  she  wailed,  flinging  herself  down  on  a  settle, 
**I  knew  how  it  would  be.  The  others  saw  it  too,  but  not 
so  bad  as  this,  not  so  bad  as  this  !"  She  began  to  sob, 
but  still  Defoe  stood  silent  before  the  picture.  From 
time  to  time  he  glanced  from  it  to  her  and  back  again, 
as  if  comparing  the  two.  At  last  he  spoke.  *^  You  had 
better  go,"  he  said.  At  his  voice  she  raised  her  head. 
Her  eyes  looked  like  a  wounded  tigress,  but  he  did  not 
see  them  ;  he  was  looking  again  at  the  picture.  Then 
she  rose  slowly  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

HORACE  EXPLAINS  HIMSELF. 

Left  alone,  Defoe  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and 
then  laughed  harshly.  So  this  was  the  end  to  his  dream 
of  love  and  happiness.  He  had  married — what,  and 
whom  had  he  married  ?  He  unlocked  a  chest,  and  took 
out  the  unfinished  portrait  of  a  fortnight  before.  The 
contrast  was  terrible.  *'  I  would  rather  see  her  dead 
like  this,"  he  cried,  striking  the  earlier  picture  with  his 
hand,  "  than  living  to  mock  me  like  the  other." 

And  Winifred,  up  in  her  room,  was  crouched  on  the 
floor,  a  glass  in  her  hand,  in  which  from  time  to  time 
she  eyed  herself  furtively.  What  strange  curse  had 
malicious  fortune  laid  upon  her  that  those  "queer" 
eyes  of  hers  should  reflect  all  the  evil  in  her  nature  to 
those  whom  she  most  wished  to  please  !     Could  she 
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really  look  like  that  picture  to  Clement?  She  shuddered 
at  the  idea.  *' Ah  !  I  see  how  it  is,"  ^ler  thoughts  ran 
on  ;**  to  those,  on  whose  good  opinion  I  set  little  value,  to 
Mrs.  Larrikin  and  her  tribe,  I  appear  all  sweetness  and 
light.  It  is  only  when  I  wish  to  make  an  effect  that 
this  horrible  transformation  takes  place.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  greater  my  desire  to  please  the  greater 
the  change." 

"  Not  till  that  scene  with  Horace  in  the  billiard  room 
did  I  suspect  anything.  Ah  !  how  well  I  remember  it ; 
how  he  took  my  hand,  and  gazed  into  my  eyes,  and  I 
gazed  back  into  his,  as  I  thought,  tenderly,  fondly  (for  I 
was  very  fond  of  him  ;  Oh,  yes  ! )  and  then  he  dropped 
my  hand  as  if  it  burnt  him,  and  turned  away  with  that 
look,  half  repulsion,  half  despair  ;  and  I  saw  him  no 
more  till  the  other  day.  And  now  I  love  Clement  ten 
thousand  fold  more  than  I  ever  did  Horace,  and  I  dare 
say  look  ten  thousand  fold  worse  to  him ! "  She 
covered  her  eyes.  The  appallingness  of*  the  thought 
overcame  her;  was  she  really  so  wicked.*^  The  face  she 
saw  reflected  in  the  glass  belied  the  accusation.  And 
yet  she  knew  that  through  her  ran  a  great  vein  of 
coldness  and  cruelty. 

Piteous  sights  and  tales  of  suffering  did  not  move 
her ;  records  of  crime  did  not  shock  her.  But  she  loved 
Clement.  Ah,  God  !  she  knew  that  now ;  as  his  love 
had  faded,  hers  had  grown.  And  what  would  happen 
now  ?    Well,  Clement  would  decide  that. 

Hours  passed,  no  one  came,  and  all  was  silent ;  she 
must  have  air  ;  so  risking  the  chance  of  a  meeting  with 
Clement,  she  put  on  her  hat  and  stole  downstairs.  Once 
outside,  she  breathed  more  freely,  and  hurried  on — she 
cared  not  whither.  Unconsciously  her  steps  took  her 
towards  the  golf  links,  and,  turning  a  corner,  she  ran 
almost  into  the  arms  of  Horace  St.  John. 

**  Hollo!  what's  become  of  our  match?"  was  his 
greeting  ;  **  I've  been  waiting  about  for  you  close  upon 
an  hour,  but  what's  up  ?  You  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a 
ghost."  His  breezy  manner,  and  the  fresh  air  and 
exercise,  after  her  long  brooding,  acted  like  a  douche  of 
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cold  water  on  Winifred.  Should .  she  tell  him  all  that 
had  happened  !  The  relief  would  be  immense  ;  things 
could  not  be  much  worse  than  they  were  at  present  ; 
and,  after  all,  had  he  not  discovered  her  secret  for  him- 
self? 

**  Oh !  a  dreadful  thing  has  happened,"  she  cried, 
^Tinging  her  hands  ;  **  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  nor 
\vhere  to  go  !  " 

**  Quarrelled  with  her  husband,  thought  I  saw  signs  of 
a  breach  in  the  camp,"  soliloquised  Horace.  Aloud,  he 
said,  **  Dear  me  ;  I  hope  your  husband  is  not  ill,  Mrs. 
Defoe  ;  can  I  be  of  any  assistance?" 

**  He's  not  ill,  but — but — he  has  found  out !  "  she 
gasped,  and  could  not  look  at  Horace. 

'*  Found  out  —what  ?"  he  enquired,  politely. 

^^  About  me,  you  know,"  she  cried  impatiently,  ''what 
you  found  out  ages  ago." 

Horace  was  mystified.  Had  Mrs.  Defoe  taken  leave 
of  her  senses.     Her  next  remark  startled  him  stUl  more. 

''I  suppose  you  think  me  dreadfully  repulsive  looking. 
Why  you  care  to  associate  with  me  I  can't  imagine  ?" 

Horace  stared.  '*  My  dear  Mrs.  Defoe — "  he  began,^ 
but  she  interrupted  him. 

*'No  !  I  don't  want  any  excuses.  You  were  in  love 
with  me  yourself  once,  you  know  you  were  ;  and  then 
that  day  in  the  billiard  room  at  Lowlands  you  dis- 
covered what  Clement  has  discovered  now  ! " 

What  could  she  mean  ?  It  was  true  that  he  had  once 
fancied  himself  in  love  with  her,  and  had  indeed  been 
within  an  ace  of  proposing  in  that  very  billiard  room,, 
but  what  could  that  have  to  do  with  her  present  trouble^ 
which  seemed  to  be  of  a  strictly  private  and  domestic 
nature. 

*'  I  may  as  well  tell  you  how  it  came  about,"  she  went 
on,  gloomily. 

Horace  was  surprised  at  this  confidence  on  her  part, 
but  being  of  a  curious  nature,  and  also  really  sorry  for 
her,  and  anxious  to  help  her  if  he  could,  he  said  nothing, 
and  w^aited  for  her  to  proceed. 

''  Well  !  very  soon  after   we  were  married  Clement 
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wanted  to  paint  me. ,  ^^aturally  I  did,  not  want  him  to  do 
this.  You  can  guess  \vhy.  Then  he  tried  to  paint  me 
from  memory,  and  could  not  do  it  a  bit.  He  painted  the 
queerest  thing — just  like  me,  but  without  any  expression. 
Then  he  wanted  me  more  than  ever  to  sit  for  him,  and 
still  I  would  not.  After  that  everything  seemed  to  go 
wrong.  You  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  he  did  not  like 
you.  Finally  things  got  to  such  a  point  that  I  got 
frightened,  and  to  appease  him,  consented  to  sit  for  my 
portrait.  He  painted  me  this  morning,  and  the  result 
was  far  worse  than  my  wildest  forebodings  ! "  she  paused. 

**  Do  you  mean  that — er — he  did  not  like  the  portrait  ?" 
enquired  Horace,  seeing  that  something  was  expected 
from  him. 

^*  Like  it,"  she  echoed  ?  '^  How  could  he  like  it ! 
Either  you  are  laughing  at  me,  or — or  there  is  some 
mistake." 

"  I  am  not  laughing  at  you,  indeed,"  said  Horace, 
earnestly,  **but  stupid  as  it  may  be  of  me,  I  don't  quite 
see  the  connection  between  the  portrait  and  your  present 
trouble  !    Perhaps  if  you  could  explain  a  little  further — ." 

^'  Mr.  St.  John,"  said  Winifred  slowly,  **  will  you  tell 
me  exactly  what  it  was  that  caused  you  to  leave  Low- 
lands so  suddenly  after  that  interview  with  me  in  the 
billiard  room  !  " 

Horace  felt  embarrassed,  but  her  persistent  eyes  held 
him.  After  all  she  had  been  frank  and  open  with  him, 
why  should  he  not  be  the  same  with  her  ? 

**  Well,  if  you  really  want  the  truth,"  he  began,  I  sud- 
denly discovered  that  my  flirtation  with  you  last  summer 
was  going  too  far ;  I  was  not  really  in  love,  you  know," 
he  said  this  apologetically,  **but  somehow  you  dominated 
and  fascinated  me,  and  that  afternoon  in  the  billiard  room 
I  nearly  asked  you  to  marry  me.  Then  rather  a  queer 
thing  happened  ;  just  as  I  was  about  to  speak,  the  face 
of  a  girl  I  know  rose  up  between  us.  She  is  a  great 
pal  of  mine,  and  I  always  tell  her  everything,  and  she 
looked  so  miserable  and  reproachful  that  it  gave  me 
quite  a  turn  ;  put  me  off  altogether.  I  went  straight  off 
to  see  her  next  day,  and  we  talked  things  over — and — " 
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**  You  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  a  bad  lot,  and 
you  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me.  I  under- 
stand perfectly." 

**  Of  course,  if  you  put  that  interpretation  on  my  words 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  said  Horace,  stiffly  ;  '*  you 
wanted  the  truth,  and  I  am  trying  to  give  it  you  ;"it's  a 
deuced  awkward  subject  to  handle,  anyway." 

*'Oh  !  don't  be  offended;  I  want  the  truth  indeed  ! 
Go  on,  are  you  engaged  to  her  ?" 

**  No,  I  am  not,"  said  Horace,  still  unappeased  ;  *'  I 
think  there  is  nothing  more  to  tell." 

**  You  came  to  the  conclusion  with  the  help  of  your 
valuable  friend  that  you  did  not  love  me,  I  suppose," 
said  Winifred,  rising.  **Well,  in  my  case,  it  did  not 
matter,  but  I  advise  you  not  to  play  that  game  often  or 
you'll  be  getting  yourself  into  trouble.  If  what  you  say 
is  true,  you  lift  a  great  load  off  my  mind,  but  you  only 
leave  the  event  of  this  morning  more  shrouded  in 
mystery  than  ever.  I  tell  you  that  the  picture  Clement 
has  painted  is  horrible,  yet  strangely  like.  It  is  a  terrible 
caricature.    But  come  and  see  it,  and  judge  for  yourself." 


.CHAPTER   X. 

HORACE    EXPLAINS    THE    PORTRAIT. 

The  studio  door  was  locked.  They  stood  in  the  hot 
sun  outside,  and  looked  at  one  another.  Horace  felt  in- 
clined to  laugh  ;  the  whole  thing  was  so  absurd  and 
unusual. 

**  He  is  not  there  ! "  said  Winifred,  her  ear  to  the  key- 
hole ;  *'  it's  all  perfectly  still.  You  must  get  in  through 
the  window,  and  break  the  lock  with  the  poker." 
Horace  looked  doubtfully  at  the  small  window,  but  she 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  *'  Try,  try,"  she  urged  ;  "you 
must  see  those  portraits,  and  he  may  be  back  at  any 
moment." 
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While  he  was  strugghng  through  the  small  aperture, 
he  wondered  vaguely  what  explanation  he  could  offer 
if  Defoe  happened  to  be  inside,  or  came  in  while  he 
was  there.  What  subtle  power  did  Winifred  possess, 
that  made  him  so  plastic  in  her  hands  ? 

He  got  through  at  last,  with  many  a  scrape  and  bump, 
and  then  almost  dropped  on  the  floor  at  the  sight  that 
met  his  eyes.  The  two  pictures  stood  side  by  side,  on 
the  same  easel,  in  a  full  top  light.  They  were  both 
Winifred,  and  yet  entirely  different.  The  cold  lifeless- 
ness  of  the  one  struck  him  unpleasantly,  but  the  virile 
malignity  of  the  other  repelled  and  horrified  him.  What 
had  Defoe  been  thinking  of  to  put  that  expression  into 
her  face  ?  Winifred's  voice,  entreating  him  to  open  the 
door,  recalled  him  to  himself. 

"  Now  can  you  understand  my  feelings  ? "  she  ex- 
claimed, when,  obedient  to  her  instructions,  he  had 
forced  the  lock.  **  Solve  the  problem  of  that  terrible 
likeness,  if  you  can.'' 

Horace  knitted  his  brows.  '*  I  must  understand  my 
position  in  this  affair,"  he  began ;  **  there  are  one  or  two 
points  I  want  explaining.  Why  should  you  suppose 
that  I  knew  of  your  objection  to  being  painted  ?  You 
say,  too,  that  your  husband  has  discovered  what  I  dis- 
covered long  ago  ;  I  confess,  I  do  not  understand." 

"  I  believe  I  have  been  labouring  under  a  horrible 
delusion,"  said  Winifred,  slowly.  '*  I  fancied  that  every- 
one who  looked  long  and  earnestly  into  my  face  would 
read  there  something  that  I  could  not  hide,  some  evil 
part  of  me  that  I  know  exists,  but  which  in  most  people 
is  buried  deep  down  and  hidden.  I  believed  that  it  was 
the  discovery  of  that,  which  caused  you  to  leave  the 
Lowlands  so  suddenly  last  summer.  I  believed  it  was 
that,  that  often  caused  my  friends  to  fall  away  from  me 
in  an  unaccountable  manner.  Tell  me  truly,  and 
honestly,  do  you  see  any  resemblance  between  me  and 
that  horrible  woman  ? " 

She  looked  at  him  earnestly. 

**  Of  course,  there  is  a  very  strong  resemblance,"  said 
Horace,  "  but  it  is  only  what  you  might  be — not  what 
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you  are.  Defoe  must  have  been  mad  to  paint  it."  There 
was  silence.  Each  were  engrossed  in  their  own  thoughts. 
The  problem  was  one  which  fascinated  Horace.  It  had 
a  dash  of  psychic  mystery  about  it  which  strongly  ap- 
pealed to  him.  He  believed  in  brain  wave,  and  the 
influence  of  thought  on  ether.  An  idea  suddenly  struck 
him. 

**  Tell  me,"  he  said,  '*  how  long  have  you  held  this 
morbid  notion  about  yourself  ? " 

*^  Ever  since  last  summer." 

**  And  did  you  not  find  it  contradicted  every  time  you 
looked  in  the  glass  ? " 

**  That  made  no  difference.  It  was  not  what  I  saWy 
but  what  others  saw,  or  might  see." 

**  But  had  you  no  distinct  image  in  your  mind  of  what 
they  might  see  ? " 

^*Yes,  I  think  I  once  caught  a  glimpse  in  the  glass  of 
a  look-in  my  face  that  I  had  never  seen  before  ;  I  was 
then  searching  for  some  possible  explanation  for  my  in- 
ability to  keep  my  friends.  This  will  all  sound  incom- 
prehensible to  you,  but  I  am  telling  you  the  facts  just  as 
thev  stood.  I  believed  I  had  found  the  explanation  in 
that  look  ! " 

^*  Did  you  never  see  it  again,  and  was  it  riot  a  great 
shock  at  the  time  ? "  pursued  Horace. 

'*  Forgive  all  these  questions,  but  I  fancy  I  see  light.*' 

^'  I  never  saw  it  again,  and  I  was  thankful  to  have 
found  some  clue  to  what  I  was  beginning  to  think  a 
horrible  mystery.  I  believe  it  all  came  from  my  passion 
to  be  liked.  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  something 
in  my  character  unknown  to  me  was  alienating  my 
friends." 

*^  And  so  you  married,  resolving  never  to  let  your  hus- 
band study  your  face.  It  was  a  risky  game,  especially 
as  you  had  pitched  upon  an  artist.  Now,  what  did  you 
think  of   all  the  while  he  was  painting  you  ? " 

^^  Oh  !  it  was  horrible,"  she  exclaimed,  shuddering  ; 
^*  my  mind  was  on  the  rack  the  whole  time,  picturing 
what  he  would  see.  My  own  image  with  that  look  rose 
before  me,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I 
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prevented  myself  from  rushing  forward  and  tearing  the 
canvas  out  of  his  hands/' 

**  I  see  it  all,"  cried  Horace,  triumphantly.  '*  Or  rather 
I  have  a  theory  which  I  believe  will  turn  out  correctly. 
Mrs.  Defoe,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
remarkable  powers.  Yours  is  the  best  established  case 
of  hypnotic  persuasion  that  I  have  ever  come  across." 

Winifred  opened  her  green  eyes  to  their  widest 
extent. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  " — she  began,  and  stopped. 

**  I  mean  to  say  that  this  image,"  he  touched  the 
picture,  ^*  was  so  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind,  that  you 
willed  Defoe  to  paint  it.  Maybe,  your  face  actually 
changed  fo  some  extent,  till  it  partially  resembled  what 
you  see  here  ;  so  much  does  the  mind  influence  the 
body." 

**Oh  !     No.     I   could  never  have  looked  like  that." 

*^  That  is  exaggerated,  doubtless.  You  gave  the  idea 
to  Defoe,  and  he  worked  it  up." 

**  What  am  I  to  do  now  }  "  said  Winifred,  hopelessly. 
'*  Nothing  that  I  can  do  or  say  will  ever  eradicate  that 
dreadful  impression  of  me  from  his  mind." 

**  It  is  a  problem,  certainly,"  said  Horace,  rubbing  his 
chin,  as  was  his  custom  when  perplexed.  **  You  must 
have  extraordinary  power  over  him,  Mrs.  Defoe.  Could 
you  not  will  him  to  see  you  as  you  are  ? " 

"  I  tried  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  not  like  me." 

^*  But  all  the  while  you  feared  that  it  was.  Go  quite 
on  another  tack,  will  him  to  think  he  has  made  a  horrible 
mistake.  Or,  better  still,  burn  the  picture,  and  persuade 
him  that  it  was  all  a  dream." 

He  seized  hold  of  it,  but  just  then  t.he  door  was 
pushed  open,  and  Defoe  walked  in.  He  seemed  like  a 
man  walking  in  his  sleep.  Winifred  recoiled  from  the 
look  in  his  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

LOVE      TRIUMPHS. 

^^  I  LEFT  the  door  locked,"  he  began  ;  and  his  voice  was 
hoarse  and  changed.  *^  Ah  !  "  addressing  Horace,  "  so 
you  are  here.  Criticising  my  morning's  work,  eh  ? "  He 
looked  sharply  from  one  to  the  other. 

**  I  can't  say  I  like  it,"  said  Horace  grimly  ;  ^'  it  seems 
to  me  a  vile  caricature  of  Mrs.  Defoe.  But  I  must 
not  stop  any  longer  discussing  its  merits  and  demerits, 
as  I  have  an  engagement  to  play  golf,  for  which  I  am 
already  late.     Good-bye,  Mrs.  Defoe  !  " 

He  seized  his  hat  and  was  gone. 

Left  alone,  the  husband  and  wife  stood  in  silence 
before  the  picture,  whose  green  eyes  mocked  at  them 
like  a  fiend  incarnate. 

*'  Clement,"  said  Winifred  at  last,  laying  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  *^  can  you  really  believe  that  that  is  your 
work  of  this  morning  ;  look  at  it  and  look  at  me." 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  The  likeness  and 
the  dissimilarity  were  both  strongly  apparent. 

**  It  was  like  you  this  morning,"  he  said,  wearily. 
**  Winifred,  I  don't  know  what  to  think  ;  which  are  you, 
yourself  or  that  picture  ? " 

He  paused,  looking  at  her.  Misery  and  doubt  written 
in  every  line  of  his  face. 

Winifred  felt  that  the  crisis  of  her  life  was  pending. 
She  tried  to  follow  Horace's  advice,  and  will  him  back 
to  reasonableness,  but  her  will  seemed  powerless.  She 
tried  to  speak,  but  something  choked  her.  She  could 
only  look  at  him  in  silence. 

*'  It  is  like  a  hideous  nightmare,"  he  went  on,  presently. 

**  Your  continual  avoidance  of  meeting  my  eyes — ah  ! 
You  thought  I  never  noticed  that — your  cold,  strange 
ways,  then  your  persistent  refusal  to  be  painted,  my 
attempt  from  memory  and  failure,  finally  this  extra- 
ordinary result— one  of  the  best  bits  of  work  I  have  ever 
done,"  he  added  to  himself. 
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'*  But  you  don't  think  it  like  me  ? ''  her  voice  was  so 
full  of  pain  that  he  looked  round  startled. 

*'  Don't  you  see,"  she  went  on  hurriedly,  ^*  it  is  all  an 
illusion  ;  I  feared  there  was  something  in  my  eyes  that 
checked  and  thwarted  others,  and  this  fear  grew  so 
great,  that  while  you  were  painting  me  I  gave  you  the 
idea,  which  you  have  magnified  into  that";  she  pointed 
to  the  fateful  picture,  and  sank  down  sobbing. 

'^  Your  fear  grew  so  great,"  he  repeated  mechanically  ; 
"  I  do  not  understand  !  " 

*'  Oh  !  you  are  so  dense,"  she  wailed ;  ^'  can't  you 
understand  that  I  feared,  because  I  loved — that  it  was 
because  I  loved  you  that  I  dared  not  look  at  you  nor  sit 
to  you  :  That  I  love  you.  I  love  you.  And  now  you 
will  never  love  me,  and  I  had  better  go  and  die,  or 
become  like  that  hateful  thing  there." 

'*  You  love  me,  Winifred,  and  therefore  dare  not  look 
at  me  }     It  is  strange — incomprehensible  !  " 

"  Oh  !  it  was  only  for  what  you  might  see.  But  Horace 
says  it  is  all  a  morbid  delusion  on  my  part.  That  I  am 
really  just  like  other  people  ;  but  I  cannot  believe  it 
unless  you  tell  me  so  !  " 

She  continued  to  sob  hysterically. 

"  Winifred,  stop  crying.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you 
cry. 

He  knelt  down,  and  put  his  arm  round  her.  When 
she  was  calmer  he  spoke  again. 

*'  There  is  still  much  mystery  about  this  aifair,"  he 
said  ;  but  see,  we  will  put  the  picture  away,  and  not  think 
or  speak  of  it  again  for  at  least  three  days.  By  that  time 
we  may  perhaps  view  the  situation  in  a  soberer 
light- 
Winifred  was  too  much  exhausted  to  do  more  than 
smile  an  assent.  But  she  held  her  husband's  hand  and 
felt  content. 


Three  days  later  Horace,  who  called  to  see  how  matters 
stood,  found  the  husband  and  wife  much  as  usual,  save 
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for  a  certain  air  of  dejection  that  hung  over  both.  He 
looked  in  vain  for  the  picture — it  Had  gone. 

**You  are  looking  for  our  terrible  possession/'  said 
Winifred,  smiling.  ^^  Clement  and  I  have  resolved  not 
to  think  or  speak  of  it  for  the  present,  but  as  you  are 
here  we  may  as  well  re-open  the  subject.  Tell  Clement 
your  theory." 

The  picture  was  fetched  and  uncovered.  Winifred 
turned  away ;  she  could  not  bear  to  look  at  it.  Defoe, 
on  the  other  hand,  scanned  it  eagerly,  almost  lovingly, 
she  thought. 

*4n  my  opinion,"  said  Horace,  gravely,  *^the  strange 
expression  you  have  put  into  Mrs.  Defoe's  face,  is  an 
optical  delusion  on  your  part,  suggested  by  the  intense 
concentration  of  her  mind  on  the  fact  that  you  were 
actually  witnessing  and  painting  something  akin  to  what 
you  have  painted.  In  other  words,  she  hypnotised  you 
to  see  what  she  was  seeing  herself." 

He  paused.  Winifred  stole  a  look  at  her  husband's 
face,  but  it  was  immovable. 

**  Your  theory  is  ingenious,"  he  said,  coldly,  **  but 
improbable.  It  postulates  extraordinar}^  faculties  on  the 
part  of  my  wife,  w^hich  I  can  hardly  believe  she  possesses. 
However,  in  the  absence  of  anything  better,  I  suppose 
I  shall  have  to  accept  it !" 

After  a  little  more  desultory  conversation  Horace,  who 
felt  that  his  absence  would  be  welcome,  took  his  leave. 

An  uncomfortable  silence  ensued,  in  which  Clement 
paced  the  room,  and  Winifred  watched  him  anxiously. 

*^  What  I  cannot  understand,"  he  broke  out  at  length, 
is  St.  John's  presence  in  the  affair  at  all.  If  known  only 
to  our  two  selves  we  might  have  hushed  up  this  extra- 
ordinary business,  and  in  time  perhaps  forgotten  it. 
What  on  earth  made  you  bring  him  here  ?" 

^'  Horace  will  never  divulge  our  secret.  I  told  him  of 
my  misery  on  seeing  that  picture,  because  I  believed 
that  he  also  saw  me  as  you  did.  It  was  only  when  he 
denied  the  accusation  that  I  began  to  hope  again.  I 
have  been  morbid — mad  if  you  will — but  my  life  has 
been  lonely  and  loveless.     Clement,  forget  the  past,  and 
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love  me.     Look  in  my  face  now,  and  tell  me  what  you 
see  there." 

He  gazed  into  her  wide  green  eyes,  and  read  only 
Irusting  love. 

M.  C.  SiDGWICK. 


II 
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By  Lieut.-Col.  T.  Preston  Battersby. 

**Trop  profonde, 

Etait  I'onde, 

Et  trop  faible  etait  I'amour," 

quoted  the  Colonel.     **  I  see  I  shall  have  to  act  Perseus 

and  rescue  the  tearful  Andromeda  !  " 

"  Oh  !  do  wait  just  a  minute  or  two  more,  Colonel 
Erie  !  I  may  never  have  such  a  foreground  for  my 
picture  again,  and  I  have  almost  got  it  sketched  in. 
The  child  can't  be  really  hurt  you  know  ;  it  is  only 
frightened,  and  I  will  give  it  some  sweets  when  you  get 
it  ashore !  " 

The  Colonel  twisted  the  ends  of  his  long  moustache 
meditatively,  and  looked  out  to  sea,  where  a  hapless 
little  maiden,  about  seven  years  old,  was  standing  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock,  surrounded  by  the  incoming  tide,  and 
screaming  in  an  agony  of  fear  ;  whilst  her  companion, 
a  boy  not  much  older  than  she,  ran  helplessly  up  and 
down  the  sand,  afraid  to  venture  into  the  water.  A 
more  despairing  shriek  than  usual  decided  the  officer, 
who  strode  down  to  the  beach,  kicked  off  his  sand 
shoes,  and  in  another  minute  had  waded  out  through 
the  shallow  pools,  and  borne  the  Aild  ashore  on  his 
shoulder.  She  did  not  stay  to  thank  him,  but  took  the 
boy's  hand  and  ran  away  with  her  comrade,  presumably 
in  the  direction  of  home.  The  Colonel,  having  dried 
his  feet  and  resumed  his  shoes,  strolled  leisurely  back 
to  where  Mrs.  Arden  was  painting  at  an  easel  planted 
in  the  sand. 

^*  I  really  couldn't  wait !  "  he  said,  half  apologetically, 
but  with  an  undertone  of  meaning  in  his  voice,  which 
the  lady  was  quick  to  appreciate. 
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"  I  am  afraid  you  think  me  very  cruel,  Colonel  Erie  ! " 
But  now  tell  me,  honestly,  is  it  not  worth  five  minutes 
of  transient  unhappiness  to  a  child,  who  forgets  at  once, 
if  I  can  make  a  really  good  picture  of  this,  that  will 
move  people's  feelings  when  we  are  dead  or  forgotten  ? 
Art  is  worth  suffering,  is  it  not  ? " 

"  No  doubt !  "  said  the  Colonel.  "  I  am  no  authority 
upon  Art.  I  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  your  pictures 
quite  as  well,  however,  and  this  is  certainly  the  best  I 
have  ever  seen  of  them.  They  wiU  hang  it  at  the 
Academy.'* 

'*  Now  that  is  just  how  a  man  always  tries  to  evade  a 
woman — with  a  piece  of  flattery  !  "  said  Mrs.  Arden.  **  I 
do  really  want  to  know  your  opinion  about  the  child." 

"You  shall  have  it,  then  ! "  said  Colonel  Erie.  ^^  I 
think  you  are  perfectly  right,  theoretically." 

"  And  practically." 

"  Practically,  if  I  must  say  it,  and  remember  you 
would  have  it,  I  doubt  whether  a  woman  should  ever 
put  Art  before  a  child's  tears  !  " 

Mrs.  Arden  flushed  hotly,  but  made  no  answer.  The 
Colonel  opened  his  penknife,  and  began  grubbing  up 
a  plant  of  sea  holly,  which  incommoded  his  seat.  There 
was  a  long  silence.  It  was  the  man  who  broke  it  at 
last. 

"  I  knew  a  fellow  once  who  went  further  than  you 
do,"  he  said,  thoughtfully.  **He  told  me  there  were 
two  experiments  that  he  meant  to  try  some  day,  if  he 
had  the  chance.  One  was  to  transport  some  person — a 
girl  for  choice — whilst  asleep,  to  entirely  new  surround- 
ings, and  try  if  it  were  possible  to  alter  her  identity — 
much  as  they  did  with  the  tinker  in  the  '^  Taming  of  the 
Shrew."  The  other  was  to  introduce  a  real  bona  fide 
piece  of  human  tragedy  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  and 
see  whether  the  spectators  would  appreciate  it." 

"  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  do  that,"  said  Mrs.  Arden. 

*'  Oh  !  He  had  some  wild  idea  of  discovering  a 
human  drama,  only  wanting  a  denouement — -something 
in  the  Enoch  Arden  style  for  choice — getting  the 
dramatis  personce  to  the  stage,  unknown  to  one  another, 

II* 
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and  not  knowing  themselves  where  they  were.  Then, 
at  the  critical  moment  when  they  met,  up  would  go  the 
curtain.  It  was  a  mad  idea,  and  I  expect  the  audience 
would  have  lynched  him  if  he  had  tried  it.  He  would 
have  deserved  it." 

'* Would  he?"  said  Mrs.  Arden.  What  harm  would 
he  have  done  ?  It  might  annoy  what  you  call  your 
dramatis  personce  to  have  their  scene  out  in  pubhc,  but 
it  would  have  been  a  most  fascinating  experiment." 

"  You  cannot  play  with  people's  hearts  as  you  would 
with  marionettes  !  "  said  Colonel  Erie.  *'  I  know  you 
ladies  do  sometimes,  but  it  is  dangerous  work,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  woman  would  try  it  if  she  knew  the 
risk  she  ran.  I  knew  a  man  once — but  that  does  not 
matter."  He  rubbed  the  sand  from  the  blade  of  his 
knife,  and  closed  it.     His  face  had  grown  very  gloomy. 

'*  Oh.  please  tell  me  the  story,"  said  Mrs.  Arden.  "It 
will  be  another  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  tide  makes 
us  move.     Your  stories  are  always  so  interesting." 

*^  Well,  I  think  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  Colonel,  "be- 
cause I  really  believe  that,  in  most  cases,  you  ladies  do 
not  know  what  you  are  doing  when  you  play  with  men. 
The  story  is  not  very  original,  but  it  is  true,  at  all 
events." 

**  You  know  they  sent  me  out  to  St.  Lucia,  to  survey 
the  place  for  a  coaling  station.  I  lived  for  a  month  or 
two  in  the  old  barracks  on  the  top  of  the  Morne  Fortunee, 
and  I  can  tell  you  I  found  it  pretty  lonely,  though  I  was 
busy  enough.  Even  if  one  rode  down  the  hill  to  Castries, 
one  didn't  gain  much  in  the  way  of  society.  There  was 
an  old  negro  woman  who  used  to  bring  me  fruit  and 
vegetables  when  she  felt  incHned,  and  I  am  sure  I  paid 
her  more  than  the  value  of  them,  for  she  was  a  good  old 
soul  in  her  way,  and  claimed  descent  from  the  famous 
Madame  de  Barras,  who  sold  sugar  cakes  in  Castries 
herself  in  her  old  age.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  her  ?  She 
was  a  mulatto  girl  of  Choiseul,  who  married  a  young 
Frenchman,*de  Barras,  at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine,  to  save 
his  life,  in  the  time  of  Victor  Hughues.  Of  course,  five 
years  later,  when  the  British  took  St.  Lucia,  he  had  the 
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marriage  dissolved,  and  took  a  white  wife.  It  always 
seemed  to  me  a  mean  thing  for  a  man  to  do." 

**  I  should  think  it  was,  indeed  !  "  said  Mrs.  Arden. 
**  You  cannot  find  anything  much  worse  to  tell  me  of 
my  sex,  I  am  sure.'' 

'*  Maybe  not.  You  see  we  do  not  know  all  the  circum- 
stances— at  least  I  do  not.  Well,  my  old  woman  became 
a  great  friend  of  mine,  and,  more  I  fear  for  the  sake  of 
my  dollars  than  of  my  *  beaux  yeux,'  introduced  me 
at  last,  at  my  earnest  request,  to  an  old  crone,  who  still 
practiced  Obeah  magic, — a  very  dirty,  sordid,  loathsome 
sort  of  magic  I  found  it,  but  for  all  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  it.  I  dare  say  the  devil  had  a  hand  in  it,  for 
some  of  the  incantations  reminded  me  greatly  of  the 
Witches'  Sabbath  of  the  Middle  Ages.  You  have  read 
Michelet's  *  Sorcifere  '  no  doubt  ?" 

Mrs.  Arden  had  not. 

**Well,  never  mind.  It  is  scarcely  a  lady's  book, 
perhaps.  One  day  my  old  Obeah  witch  sent  for  me. 
She  never  left  her  cabin  under  any  pretext,  so  I  was 
surprised  to  find  her  dressed  for  walking,  with  her 
'  kicking  strap,'  as  we  used  to  call  it,  girded  Op.  I  will 
draw  you  a  sketch  of  how  they  wear  it  some  day.  She 
would  not  say  where  she  was  going,  and  I  did  not  care 
to  follow  her  without  knowing  so  much,  for  there  is  not 
much  devilry  that  an  Obeah  woman  may  not  be  up  to. 
At  last,  with  great  reluctance,  she  gave  me  this."  The 
Colonel  took  a  coin  from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to 
Mrs.  Arden. 

It  was  a  French  gold  five  franc  piece,  with  a  small  cross 
stamped  upon  it  on  one  side.  On  the  other  a  shaking 
hand  had  scratched  the  words,  "  Follow  the  bearer  ! " 

Mrs.  Arden  handed  it  back  silently,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination. 

**  I  knew,"  the  Colonel  continued,  *'  that  I  was  pretty 
safe  when  I  had  a  token  written  in  good  English,  and 
properly  spelt,  so  I  went  after  the  old  woman,  and  a 
pretty  dance  she  led  me.  She  went  into  the  virgin  forest, 
and  followed  a  path  of  her  own  that  I  could  scarcely 
have  threaded  with  the  help  of  my  compass.    I  was  con- 
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foundedly  afraid  of  snakes,  but  I  was  ashamed  not  to  go 
where  a  woman  ventured.  After  two  miles  or  so  of 
walking  and  climbing,  when  I  was  completely  lost,  and 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  where  we  were,  we  came  to 
the  remains  of  an  old  clearing  in  the  forest,  with  coffee 
and  cacao  shrubs  growing  wild  all  over  the  place.  There 
are  lots  of  those  old  abandoned  French  plantations  in 
the  High  Woods  at  St.  Lucia,  if  only  you  know  where 
to  find  them — which  very  few  white  people  do.  In  the 
middle  of  this  old  clearing  there  was  a  rough  hut 
with  a  verandah,  built  round  the  stem  of  a  great  cabbage 
palm,  and  into  this  the  old  witch  glided,  and  I  followed 
her. 

"Inside  there  was  a  rough  wooden  bedstead,  with  a 
mosquito  curtain,  a  chair,  and  a  table,  and  very  little  else. 
On  the  bed  a  man  was  lying  with  his  clothes  on,  moan- 
ing and  tossing  about  restlessly.  He  was  a  white  man, 
and  I  had  never  seen  him  before,  but  I  saw  that  he  had 
a  bad  fever  on  him,  so  I  sent  the  old  witch  to  hunt  up  a 
doctor,  and  I  stayed  to  look  after  him  till  she  came  back. 
It  was  getting  towards  evening  by  then,  and  there  is  no 
twilight  in  those  latitudes,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  knew 
very  well  that  there  was  a  very  poor  chance  of  anyone 
finding  their  way  through  the  woods  in  the  dark,  but 
what  could  I  do  ?  The  witch  returned  pretty  soon,  and 
told  me  she  had  sent  her  grand-daughter  for  the  doctor, 
though  where  she  found  her  grand-daughter  I  don't 
know.  We  watched  him  through  the  night,  and  gave 
him  drink  when  he  wanted  it,  and  a  queer  couple  we 
must  have  looked,  sitting  in  the  hut  by  the  light  of  a 
candle,  stuck  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  You  could  have 
got  a  fine  idea  for  a  picture  there,  Mrs.  Arden  ! 

*'  Well,  towards  morning  the  poor  young  fellow  got 
conscious  again,  and  told  me  his  story.  He  knew  he 
was  dying,  you  see.  I  need  not  go  into  details.  Briefly, 
he  was  the  son  of  an  English  clergyman  at  Avranches, 
and  he  was  engaged  to  a  girl  there.  (It  was  she  who 
gave  him  that  five  franc  piece,  by  the  way).  They  had 
actually  fixed  the  day  for  the  wedding,  when,  as  the 
devil  would  have  it,  a  travelling  artist  came  to  Avranches 
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to  paint  a  commission  picture  of  Mont  St.  Michel.  He 
saw  the  girl's  sketches,  and  filled  her  head  with  talk  of 
art,  and  praise  of  her  genius,  and  all  that,  and  promised 
her  a  grand  career  if  she  would  devote  herself  to  study 
for  a  few  years.  The  poor  chap  to  whom  she  was 
engaged  was  studying  for  Holy  Orders,  with  a  promise 
of  a  small  family  living,  in  the  depths  of  the  country,  far 
away  from  all  talk  of  artists  or  picture  galleries.  So  she 
wrote  him  a  pretty  letter  with  all  the  modern  shibboleth 
about  a  woman  living  her  own  life — Nora  and  the  doll's 
house,  you  know,  and  all  that — and  then  she  left  him, 
and  went  to  Rome,  and  next  thing  he  heard  she  was 
married  to  a  rich  English  virtuoso. 

^*  He  must  have  been  very  fond  of  her,  and  a  bit  of  a 
fool  too,  for  he  threw  up  his  prospects,  and  disappeared 
from  his  friends.  He  went  out  to  St.  Lucia  under  another 
name,  and  made  friends  with  the  negroes,  and  squatted 
on  this  old  plantation.  I  was  the  first  white  man  he  had 
seen  for  two  years.  No  one  knew  of  his  existence  but 
the  negroes,  who  seem  to  have  been  very  good  to  him, 
and  to  have  had  some  wild  notion  that  he  was  a  prophet. 
He  heard  of '"me  from  the  old  witch,  and  when  he  found 
he  was  dying  of  malarial  fever  he  sent  for  me.  I  suppose 
he  could  not  die  quite  like  a  dog,  though  he  could  live 
like  one. 

*^  I  am  not  of  much  use  as  a  clergyman,  but  of  course 
I  did  my  best  for  him,  and  I  think  his  mind  was  easier 
before  he  went.  He  died  long  before  the  doctor  arrived, 
and  a  good  deal  of  trouble  we  had  about  his  funeral. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Arden,  you  will  know  how  to  excuse  me 
if  I  were  rude  just  now.  Think  how  the  folly  of  that 
girl  sent  a  man  straight  to  ruin — absolute  and  complete 
ruin,  of'  body,  if  not  soul — and  all  for  the  sake  of  that 
shibboleth  Art,  with  a  capital  A !  But,  dear  me,  look 
at  the  tide  ?  You  are  sitting  with  your  feet  in  the  water. 
Why !  don't  tell  me  that  you  were  the  woman  !" 

"  Will  you  give  me  the  five  franc  piece  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Arden,  in  a  strained,  unnatural  tone.  A  curling  wave 
broke  against  the  easel,  and  covered  her  with  spray,  but 
she  did  not,  or  could  not,  move. 
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"  You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  doing  so,  Colonel 
Erie  !"  said  a  grave  voice  from  the  sand  cliff  just  above 
them.  Mrs.  Arden  started  violently,  and  screamed  an 
hysterical  scream. 

*'  You  had  better  come  out  of  the  water,  Mary  !"  said 
her  husband,  kindly.  **  Colonel  Erie,  I  must  apologise 
for  listening,  but  I  did  not  like  to  interrupt  your  story^ 
and  the  denoudment  surprised  me  as  much  as  it  did  you. 
It  was  really  a  most  curious  coincidence.  No  !  don't^ 
my  dear !"  as  his  wife  showed  strong  symptoms  of  a 
desire  to  fall  on  her  knees  before  him  ;  "  You  don't 
suppose  I  have  lived  with  you  these  two  years  without 
knowing  whether  you  married  me  for  Art  or  Love.  You 
and  I  understand  each  other,  Mary !" 

**Then  Colonel  Erie  shall  understand  you  too  !"  said 
Mrs.  Arden,  rising  her  head  proudly.  "  Now,  Sir,  there 
stands  the  man  I  married.  You  have  seen  the  man  I 
meant  to  marry.     Which  was  I  right  to  choose  ?" 

**  I  am  answered  !"  said  the  Colonel,  gravely  raising 
his  hat.  *'  Here,  Mrs.  Arden,  is  your  five  franc  piece, 
and  there,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  is  your  Academy 
picture  floating  out  to  sea.  So  that  it  would  appear  that 
both  the  tears  of  my  Andromeda,  and  the  lost  years  of 
my  hermit,  were  waste  products  after  all !" 

LiEUT.-CoL.  T.  Preston  Battersby. 
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After  a  morning  that  had  been  stormily  wet,  the  wind 
had  fallen,  and  the  hot  afternoon  surt  drove  the  envious 
clouds  down  to  the  western  horizon,  there  to  sullenly 
await  his  setting.  The  rain  water  lay  in  brown  puddles 
on  the  road,  and,  from  the  trees  which  stretched  their 
dense  leafage  across  them,  great  drops  still  plashed 
heavily  down. 

Hester  Drage  came  down  the  road  ;  she  walked 
briskly  and  cheerfully,  and  looked  about  her  as  she 
walked,  for  the  road  was  strange  to  her  ;  doubly  strange 
indeed,  for  she  was  a  visitor  of  but  a  week's  date  at  the 
little  market  town  of  Tranthide,  which  now  lay  some 
four  miles  behind  her,  and  was,  besides,  less  familiar 
with  country  hedgerows  than  with  gas  lamps  and  the 
pavement.  The  road  ran  low  between  a  wall  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  sandy  bank  on  the  other.  The  wall  was 
of  red  brick,  old,  and  of  a  rich  deep  colour,  patches  of 
lichen,  yellow  and  grey,  stained  it  here  and  there  ;  in 
the  crannies  left  by  the  falling  mortar,  slight  weeds  ancT 
feathery  grasses  had  niched  themselves,  or  close  green 
moss  filled  the  interstices.  Below,  long  brambles 
stretched  their  thorny  trails,  with  hard  red  berries  and 
leaves  of  burnished  bronze.  Hester  rested  her  eyes 
appreciatively  on  the  old  wall  ;  she  wondered  idly  what 
it  enclosed,  and  was  glad  that  the  road  was  too  sunken 
to  allow  her  to  see,  knowing  that  whatever  might  be 
within  must  have  less  charm  for  her  than  the  uncertainty. 
Presently,  however,  a  gateway  interrupted  the  barrier  ; 
on  one  of  its  pillars  a  slender,  horned  creature,  still  up- 
held a  shield,  but  the  bearings  were  defaced,  and  over 
the  other  pillar  hung  a  great  ivy  bush,  the  iron  gates  with 
their  elaborately  graceful  scrollwork,  hung  awry,  and  were 
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fastened  together  with  a  rusty  chain  and  padlock.  The 
grounds  within  seemed  half  uncared-for  park,  half 
neglected  orchard  ;  deep,  water-filled  wheel  ruts  in- 
dicated a  seldom-used  track,  which  was  soon  lost  to  sight 
among  the  trees.  Slung  on  to  the  gate  was  a  board,  on 
which  was  scrawled  a  rude  drawing  of  a  pointing  hand, 
and  underneath  it  was  written  "Apartments,"  and  "Tea 
and  refreshments."  The  hand  pointed  in  the  direction 
which  Hester  was  following  ;  as  the  road  here  turned 
suddenly  and  passed  out  of  sight  she  could  see  nothing 
to  corroborate  the  placard  ;  but,  soon  after  she  had 
turned  the  corner,  the  wall  ended  with  a  neat  white 
gate,  standing  wide  open,  to  show  a  more  frequented 
path,  leading  up  to  a  cheerful  little  wayside  inn. 

Before  the  door  stood  two  gnarled  and  massive  pollard 
elms,  from  one  of  which  swung  the  sign-board,  bearing 
a  shield  freshly  blazoned  w^ith  gules  and  ermine,  and 
duly  inscribed  "The  de  Freville  Arms."  Some  huge, 
glossy  cart-horses  were  drinking  at  a  house-trough  below 
the  trees  ;  the  front  of  the  house,  to  the  high-pitched 
roof  and  gable  windows,  was  smothered  with  a  great 
seven-sisters  rose  tree,  whose  over-blown  blossoms  had 
strewn  the  ground  with  their  milky,  pink-tinged  petals  ; 
a  girl  in  a  sky-coloured  cotton  gown  shook  out  crumbs  to 
the  white  fan-tail  pigeons  who  strutted  and  brindled 
before  the  open  door. 

There  was  a  freshness,  a  bright  daintiness  of  colour, 
about  the  little  scene,  that  was  very  charming  to  Hester, 
Moreover  she  w^as  tired  and  thirsty  from  her  walk  ;  she 
decided  to  stop  here  for  awhile  and  rest.  At  her 
approach,  the  pigeons  flew  up  w4th  a  swirl  of  loud-flap- 
ping, white  wings,  and  then,  alighting  on  the  roof- 
ridge,  they  spread  their  tails  and  strutted  to  and  fro,  mur- 
muring curuch-cure  to  one  another  in  the  sunshine. 

The  girl  remained  staring  at  the  new  comer,  and  in 
answer  to  Hester's  enquiries  for  tea,  ushered  her  into  a 
cool  dark  room,  with  a  deep-set  window  shaded  by 
loose  sprays  of  the  climbing  rose.  The  tea-things  were 
brought  in  by  the  land-lady  herself,  a  trim,  pleasant- 
faced  little  woman,  with  a  cockney  accent,  that  struck 
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the  hearer  as  oddly  at  variance  with  her  pink  country 
cheeks.  Accordingly  she  was  not  surprised  to  learn 
from  her  ready,  cheery  talk  that  her  husband  had  only 
recently  taken  the  de  Freville  Arms,  having  been  obliged 
to  leave  London  on  account  of  his  health. 

"  It's  a  hout-of-the-wy  plice  for  a  public,"  said  Mrs. 
Germany,  **  but  we  'ope  to  get  lodgers  in  the  summer. 
There's  a  many  visitors  comes  to  Tranthide,  and  some- 
times people  like  to  be  further  out  of  the  town  ;  and 
there's  no  denyin'  this  is  the  prettier  plice." 
*^  Much  prettier,"  Hester  agreed,  calling  to  mind  the 
square,  grey  box  in  which  she  was  lodging,  with  its  low- 
curtained  bow-window,  looking  out  on  the  **  monkey's- 
puzzlc,"  the  cheerlessly  appropriate  centre  ornament  of 
the  arid  little  the  front  garden. 

"  Have  you  any  lodgers  now  ? "  she  asked. 

'*  No,  we  aint  got  none,  not  just  at  present.  We  'ad 
a  gentlemah  stying  'ere  till  last  week  ;  a  nartis'  'e  was  ; 
an'  'e  said  'e'd  send  all  his  friends  'ere  ;  'e  was  never 
tired  of  droring  and  sketching  the  'ouse.  We  often  'ave 
people  taking  photos  and  sketches  'ere  ;  I  can't 
think  what  they  see  in  it  myself.  Miserable  hold  plice, 
I  call  it  ;  when  we  first  come  'ere,  it  fair  give  me  the 
blues  to  look  at  it  !" 

**  But  it  struck  me  as  so  bright  and  cheerful  !" 

"  This  hend  of  it's  right  enough.  You  see,  miss,  the 
de  Freville  Arms  is  just  one  hend,  as  it  were,  of  the  hold 
'ouse — East  Maverns,  they  used  to  call  it.  You  should 
go  round  to  the  front  to  look  at  it  ;  it's  a  cur'us  old 
plice." 

'*  Accordingly,  having  drunk  her  tea,  Hester  followed 
Mrs.  Germany  round  to  the  **  front,"which  seemed  to  her 
the  side  of  the  de  Freville  Arms.  What  she  saw  there 
explained  her  mistake  in  a  quite  unlooked-for  manner  ; 
and  presented  an  utter  contrast  to  the  smiling  gaiety  of 
her  first  impression. 

The  little  wayside  inn  was  truly  an  end,  or  rather 
wing,  of  what  had  once  been  a  stately  manor  house.  It 
was  a  long,  low  building,  with  steep  roof  and  overhang- 
ing  upper   story.      The    heavy  wooded   brackets   that 
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supported  the  latter  were  elaborately  carved,  and  the 
huge,  dark  beams  that  crossed  the  discoloured  plaster  of 
the  walls,  were  carefully  disposed  to  produce  the  effect 
most  pleasant  to  the  eye.  At  either  end  of  the  main 
building,  a  wing  thrust  itself  forward,  and  a  large  deep 
porch  in  the  centre  completed  the  resemblance  of  the 
ground  plan  to  the  letter  E. 

One  wing,  as  has  been  said,  was  the  de  Freville  Arms, 
and  looked  sound  and  solid  enough ;  the  opposite  wing 
was  ruinous  ;  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  and  the  walls,  as 
seen  between  heavy  dark  green  masses  of  ivy,  were 
blackened  by  fire.  Between  these  two  extremes  the 
main  building  offered  every  stage  of  ruin  and  restoration. 
The  lower  windows  and  the  door  were  boarded  up  ; 
looking  through  the  chinks  Hester  saw  empty  rooms 
and  heavy  wooden  planks  and  beams  supporting  the 
upper  floor.  The  windows  above  gave  evidence  of 
habitable  rooms,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  h<5use  which 
adjoined  the  inn.  From  the  door,  an  almost  obliterated 
path  led  between  the  scanty  remnant  of  a  once  fine 
avenue  of  elms,  to  pass  out  by  the  gateway  which  she 
had  noted  by  the  roadside.  Cattle  were  feeding  under 
the  great  trees,  and  part  of  the  park  had  been  converted 
to  orchard.  She  turned  to  the  house  again,  and  to  Mrs. 
Germany,  who  had  been  enjoying  her  surprise. 

'^  What  is  the  history  of  it?"  she  asked,  **  why  has 
such  a  beautiful  old  place  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
ruins  ? " 

**  When  the  fam'ly  it  belonged  to  come  to  a  hend — 
they  De  Frevilles,  same  as  the  hinn's  called  after — 
it  was  shut  hup  ;  and  then  there  was  a  lawsuit  about  it, 
and  the  'ole  estate  was  put  in  Chancery  ;  and  the  'ouse 
fell  to  rack  and  ruin.  So  they  s'y,  but  it's  all  a  long 
time  ago  ;  our  end's  been  a  public  for  years  and  years. 
Would  you  care  to  see  the  rooms  hupstairs,  miss? 
There's  only  a  few  of  them  fit  to  use.  but  there's  one  or 
two  very  nice  ones  we've  'ad  done  up,  quite  fresh." 

Before  Hester  returned  to  Trenthide,  she  had  resolved 
to  give  up  her  lodgings  there  and  to  finish  her  holiday 
at  the  de  Freville  Arms. 
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The  room  of  which  she  made  choice  for  her  sitting- 
room  was  on  the  upper  story,  and  was  the  last  on  the 
habitable  side  of  the  house.  It  had  formed  part  of  a 
long  gallery,  which  had  originally  extended  for  almost 
,the  whole  length  of  the  central  building.  Much  of  this 
gallery  was  now  ruinous,  but  the  Germanys  had  cut  off 
one  end,  with  a  partition,  to  form  this  pleasant  apartment. 
It  had  been  their  artist  lodger's  room,  and  he  had  found 
amusement  in  gathering  together  in  it  some  of  the 
graceful  old  furniture,  of  which  much  still  remained  in 
the  garrets  ;  and  Mrs.  Germany,  not  without  appreciation 
of  the  commercial  value  of  the  picturesque,  had  made  no 
changes  in  the  room  since  his  departure.  So  Hester  sat 
on  tall  carved  chairs,  and  took  her  meals  off  a  strange 
little  painted  table  ;  a  spinet  stood  in  the  corner,  with 
tarnished  rose-garlands,  among  which  fast-vanishing 
cupids  played  a  ghostly  hide  and  seek  ;  and  the  party- 
waJl  was  hung  with  faded  tapestry,  among  whose  soft 
blues  and  greens  she  could  unravel  the  story  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise.  In  one  corner  these  hangings  had 
been  eked  out  with  a  fragment  of  quite  other  character 
and  colouring  ;  this  was,  probably,  older  than  the  rest, 
for  the  subject  of  its  design  was  no  longer  clearly 
apparent.  When  the  lamp  was  lit,  Hester  sometimes 
thought  she  could  distinguish  a  dim  figure,  fleeing  in 
terror  ;  but  daylight  made  this  doubtful. 

She  delighted  to  sit  idle  here,  in  the  lovely  summer 
dusk,  and  set  her  fancy  to  paint  pictures  of  the  old 
mansion's  past.  She  saw  the  long  room  with  its  dark 
panelled  walls,  its  deepset  windows  overlooking  trim 
lawns  and  garden  walks,  its  great  fireplace  at  either  end, 
where  the  black  oak  was  enriched  with  fantastic  carvings, 
with  heavy  wreaths  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  among  them 
scutcheons  and  strange  heraldic  beasts.  And  she  filled 
the  room  with  lights  and  music,  thin,  old-world  music 
with  plaintive  trills  and  cadences,  and  with  a  sound  of 
light  laughter  and  gay  voices,  and  troops  of  guests. 
Often  these  pictures  would  rise  before  her  quite  un- 
bidden, and  they  came  with  a  curious  persistence  of 
detail   for  which  she  felt  no  conscious  responsibility. 
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Over  the  fireplace,  just  under  the  de  Freville  crescents, 
was  cut  the  date,  1661  ;  probably  it  was  owing  to  this 
that  the  puppets  of  her  peep-show  wore  the  dress  of  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Second.  Their  figures  varied,  but 
certain  of  them  were  always  present,  and  theii  individu- 
ality so  clearly  marked  that  she  fancied  her  brain  must 
reproduce  them  from  some  half-forgotten,  long-stored 
memories. 

There  was  the  host,  a  tall,  old  man,  with  great,  dark, 
curled  periwig,  and  bushy  brows,  beneath  which  the 
eyes  were  still  brilliant ;  a  boy  with  a  handsome, 
dissipated  face  ;  a  lovely  fair-haired  lady,  with  long, 
golden-brown  eyes,  in  trailing  robes  of  amber  silk — she 
was  called  Celia  :  or  was  that  only  the  name  given  to  her 
in  the  songs  which  the  gallant,  in  green  and  silver,  with 
the  chestnut  curls,  delighted  to  sing  to  her  !  There 
was,  too,  a  slim,  dark-complexioned  youth,  round  whom 
the  laughter  was  always  loudest,  the  fun  most  fast  and 
furious  ;  but  even  while  a  merry  crowd  hung  on  his 
laughing  lips,  his  prominent,  light-greenish  eyes 
wandered  restlessly,  apprehensively,  hither  and  thither. 
All  these,  and  more,  Hester  watched  moving  to  and  fro 
in  the  beautiful  gallery  that  no  longer  existed,  dancing, 
talking,  making  music,  making  love  ;  and  always  there 
was  a  certain  freedom,  almost  recklessness,  in  their  be- 
haviour, that '  made  her  wonder  at  her  own  imaginings. 
It  was  singular,  too,  that  most  often  these  pictures 
vanished  suddenly,  not  fading  into  indistinctness,  nor 
yet  scattered  by  some  abrupt  return  of  her  thoughts  to 
the  real  world,  but  breaking  up,  as  it  were,  from  within 
in  an  intrinsic  confusion  and  disarray. 

The  weather  continuing  fine,  she  spent  much  of  her 
time  out  of  doors,  seldom,  however,  going  beyond  the 
wall  which  still  surrounded  what  had  been  the  park  and 
pleasance  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  manor.  It  was 
as  if  the  old  house  had  laid  a  spell  upon  her,  and  she 
could  not  pass  outside  the  magic  circle.  Often  she  re- 
solved to  go  further  afield,  but  day  after  day  found  her 
seated,  with  her  book,  under  a  giant  beech  hard  by  the 
ruined  wing,  or  in  the  deserted  garden,  trying  to  transfer 
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to  paper  something  of  its  melancholy  charm,  not  seldom 
dreaming  with  hands  unoccupied, 

''  Annihilating  all  that's  made 
To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade." 

The  gardens  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  house  ; 
near  the  inn  was  a  piece  of  ground,  neatly  set  with 
gooseberry  bushes,  kitchen  vegetables,  and  a  narrow 
border  of  cottage  flowers.  Elsewhere  all  had  been 
allowed  to  run  wild.  The  walks  were  overgrown,  and 
nearly  blocked  by  the  encroaching  boughs  from  the 
once  formal  hedges  ;  yews,  which  had  been  trimmed 
to  various  fantastical  shapes,  now  raised  huge  unkempt 
heads  over  the  tangle  below.  Weeds  grew  thick  and 
rank,  almost  stifling  the  rare  garden  plants  that  still 
lived  on  amongst  them.  None  of  the  finer  kinds  sur- 
vived ;  "  loved  lilies,"  stately  hollyhocks,  rich-scented 
carnations — there  was  no  trace  of  these.  Even  the  rose 
that  sprawled  over  the  broken  sun-dial  had  cankered, 
mal-formed  blooms ;  but  blue  spires  of  monkshood  shot 
up  among  the  thick  growth  of  nettles,  grey  poppies 
breathed  their  sickly  odours  on  the  air,  and  in  the  dense 
undergrowth  lingered  a  throng  of  pale,  undeveloped 
things  reaching  vainly  for  the  light,  flowering  untimely, 
and  decaying  before  they  came  to  their  strength. 
Deadly  nightshade  flourished  here,  and  the  wild  arum's 
spotted  leaves  and  scarlet  berries  ;  here  Hester  found 
green  hellebore  flowers,  and  the  pallid  blossoms  of  the 
snake's  head  fritillary.  About  the  unshapely  bushes  of 
box  and  yew,  strangling  bindweed  wreathed  itself,  and 
strings  of  bryony  beads,  crimson,  green,  and  yellow, 
hung  in  festoons,  with  their  rotting  leaves  still  clinging 
to  the  stem. 

It  was  a  melancholy  scene,  but  it  possessed  a  beauty 
of  its  own — the  beauty  of  decay,  it  was,  indeed — to  an 
exquisite  degree  ;  and  nothing  could  have  been  more 
delicately  in  tune  with  Hester's  mood.  She  was  not 
happy  at  this  time,  and  gayer  surroundings  would  have 
pressed  upon  her  spirits  with  a  far  heavier  weight.  The 
perfect  solitude  pleased  her  too  ;  long  as  were  the  hours 
she  spent  in  the  old  garden,  she  never  saw  anyone  come 
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or  go  within  its  limits.  Never  certainly,  at  least  ;  for 
once  she  thought  she  saw  a  man  pass  in  haste  down  the 
central  pathway.  This  was  a  grassy  w-alk  between  tall 
hedges  of  yew  ;  that  on  the  one  side  was  ragged  and 
unkept  ;  on  the  therr,  Mr.  Germany  had  amused  himself 
by  retracing  with  the  shears  the  windows  which  had 
pierced  the  solid  green  wall  at  intervals.  It  was  through 
one  of  these  openings  that  Hester  believed  she  saw  the 
intruder  ;  he  passed  so  rapidly  that  she  had  only  a  vague 
impression  of  a  hurrying  figure  with  bent  head. 
Speaking  of  it  to  Mrs.  Germany,  she  was  answered  with 
such  volubility  of  asservation  that  no  one  from  the  inn 
had  been  in  the  gardens,  and  that  no  one  from  outside 
would  pass  through  them  {*' as  why  should  they,  seein* 
it  don't  lead  nowhere  ?"),  that  she  concluded  she  had 
been  mistaken. 

**  It  was  probably  fancy,"  she  agreed ;  **  many  of  the 
bushes  have  very  curious  shapes,  and  I  only  thought  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  figure  ;  I  did  not  see  the  face." 

It  was  true  that  the  grass  walk  led  nowhither  ;  it 
widened  out  into  an  open  space,  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  a  broken  fountain  and  a  shallow  stone  basin ;  a 
sculptured  nymph  bent  over  it.  Her  fountain  had  long 
ceased  to  play,  and  the  water  in  the  basin  was  thick  arid 
stagnant,  but  the  figure  retained  its  pensive  grace.  It 
was  here  that  Hester  spent  most  of  her  time  ;  from  the 
fountain  she  could  look  down  the  long  straight  path  till 
it  ended  abruptly  in  a  low  iron  railing,  which  bounded 
the  garden  on  this  side.  Beyond  was  a  rough  piece  of 
ground  sunk  to  a  lower  level,  so  that  the  tops  of  the 
dense  growth  of  nettles,  brambles  and  hemlock  which 
covered  it  were  barely  flush  with  the  garden  itself. 

One  evening  Hester  sat  late  by  the  fountain.  The 
day  had  been  wet,  and  the  air  was  still  heavy  with 
unseen  vapours.  It  was  one  of  those  days  when  summer 
foretells  the  coming  of  autumn  ;  there  were  already 
yellow  patches  in  the  dense  foliage  of  the  elms,  plants 
and  flowers  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  too  much 
moisture,  and  the  earth  was  sodden.  As  the  evening 
shadows  closed  in,  Hester  felt  that  the  melancholy  air  of 
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the  place  had  given  way  to  something  darker,  something 
well-nigh  ominous. 

When  she  first  began  to  haunt  this  spot,  she  had 
made  a  sketch  of  the  broken  fountain  and  the  graceful 
figure  above  it ;  she  had  restored,  with  her  pencil,  the 
time-worn  features  of  the  bending  nymph,  giving  to 
them  a  soft,  half-mournful  air  that  seemed  to  accord 
with  her  drooping  attitude. 

**  Nothing  so  dainty-sweet  as  lonely  melancholy,"  she 
had  quoted  below  the  picture,  made  when  the  charm  of 
the  place  was  strongest  on  her*  Now  it  flashed  upon 
her  that  she  had  mistaken  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
figure;  the  attitude  was  one  of  shrinking  fear,  the 
expression  of  the  face  should  be  that  of  terror. 

A  shiver  of  repulsion  passed  through  her,  and  as  she 
looked  about  her,  she  seemed  T;o  see  with  new  eyes  ;  and 
a  horror  of  the  place  fell  upon  her.  This  was  no  whole- 
some, ordered  garden  or  field ;  it  was  a  chaos  of 
struggling  creatures,  each  hindering,  choking,  and,  at 
last,  living  on  the  death  of,  the  others.  There  was 
nothing  fresh  and  strong,  nothing  flourished  save  the 
green  slimy  things  that  coated  the  dark  paths  after  the 
rain,  and  monstrous  growths  of  fungus,  fleshy,  shapeless 
masses,  livid-white  or  dusky,  or  splashed  with  unsightly 
streaks  and  blotches.  The  solitude  oppressed  her  for 
the  first  time  ;  but  the  next  moment  she  longed  to 
recover  the  feeling  that  she  was  alone.  For  an  intoler- 
able sense  of  some  unseen  presence  came  over  her  ; 
something,  somebody  was  there,  was  watching  her  in 
the  deadly  stillness.  She  must  call  upon  all  her  courage 
to  spring  to  her  feet  and  turn  to  look  behind  her. 
Surely  that  was  the  same  figure  she  had  seen  before, 
half-perceived  through  the  gap  in  the  yew  hedge,  a 
figure  that  fled  as  in  fear,  with  bent  head  and  averted 
face  ? 

When  she  went  into  the  house,  Mrs.  Germany,  who 
met  her  in  the  passage,  exclaimed  at  her  appearance, 

''  You'vfe  been  settin'  in  that  damp  garden  again,  Miss 
Draege.  It  ain't  'olesome  ;  if  you  was  to  take  a  good 
brisk  walk  on  the  road,  it  'ud  do  you  twice  the  good  !  '' 
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**  It  is  rather  damp,"  she  returned,  with  a  faint  smile  ; 
**I  believe  I  shall  take  your  advice  to-morrow/* 

This  time  she  made  no  mention  of  the  figure  she  had 
seen. 

Then  followed  a  night  she  never  forgot.  After  her 
solitary  supper  table  had  been  cleared,  and  Mrs. 
Germany  had  bidden  her  good  night,  she  took  up  a  book 
which  she  was  reading,  and  tried  to  fasten  her  mind 
upon  it — in  vain  ;  for  while  her  eyes  followed  the 
printed  character  before  them,  her  thoughts  were 
occupied  with  the  perplexities  and  troubles  to  escape  from 
which  she  had  first  come  to  Trenthide.  She  had  turned 
her  back  on  a  path  beset  with  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  never  had  these  seemed  to  her  so  countless,  so 
overwhelming,  as  they  did  this  night ;  never  had  the 
responsibilities  she  had  refused  seemed  so  far  beyond 
her  forces.  Even  as  her  busy  mind  retraced  the  old 
arguments,  she  was  aware  of  yet  other  trials  and  un- 
thought  dangers  that  must  have  threatened  her  had  she 
gone  forward  on  this  course.  And  so  she  felt  no 
regret,  only  satisfaction  in  the  choice  she  had  made. 
"  No,  I  am  acting  wisely,"  she  ended  her  reverie,  *^  I 
dare  not  venture." 

She  started  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  as  she  spoke 
the  words  aloud,  and  looked  up  hastily.  It  must  have 
been  some  chance  effect  of  light  that  defined  the  doubt- 
ful figure  on  the  tapestry  to  such  unwonted  clearness. 
It  was  plainly,  as  she  had  supposed,  the  figure  of  a  man 
fleeing  in  fear.  The  face  was  blurred  by  time,  or  deeply 
shadowed,  but  she  was  impelled,  in  spite  of  an  inward 
feeling  of  repulsion,  to  bend  all  her  heaviness  of  sight 
upon  it,  in  the  effort  to  trace  out  the  features,  the 
expression.  The  tapestry  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
the  angel's  flaming  sword  that  turned  every  way,  hung 
^^^otionless  ;  but  the  small  strip  in  the  corner  wavered 
..nd  trembltd  as  with  the  wind.  Then  it  was  pushed 
aside,  and  a  face  looked  out,  a  ghastly  face,  with  pale,. 
^  ominent  eyes  that  glared  wildly,  shudderingly,  round 
i^.e  room.  To  Hester  it  was  as  if  the  tapestried  features 
had  been  suddenly  made  plain  and  endowed  with  life- 
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So  would  that  terror-stricken  fugitive  have  looked ;  such 
must  be  the  hidden  face  of  the  figure  that  had  passed 
before  her  in  the  garden.  And  at  the  sight  of  the  awful 
fear  on  that  face,  her  blood  ran  freezingly,  and  it  was  as 
if  an  icy  hand  had  laid  its  grasp  upon  the  very  heart  in 
her  bosom. 

For  the  face  was  barely  human  in  its  abject  fear. 
Yet,  if  it  had  been  wholly  devilish  or  wholly  brutish  (and 
it  partook  of  both  characters)  it  would  have  been  less 
shocking.     But  it  was  dreadfully  human,  too. 

She  could  not  turn  her  eyes  away  ;  those  other  eyes 
fixed  on  hers  their  terrible  wavering  glare  and  held  her. 
With  shuddering  horror  she  felt  her  features  writhe, 
themselves  into  a  ghastly  copy  of  the  face  before  her. 
Her  soul  sickened  at  its  own  comprehension  of  the  soul 
that  looked  out  at  her  through  that  fearful  mask  ;  a  soul 
given  over  to  so  hideous  a  passion  of  coward  fear  that 
(so  it  seemed  to  her)  this  must  include  all  possible  forms 
of  evil,  no  baseness,  no  most  loathsome  cruelty  or  hate- 
fullest  treason,  but  must  be  its  merest  corollary,  its 
inevitable  outcome.  And  as  she  strove  against  the 
horrible,  unwilling  sympathy  that  revealed  this  to  her, 
shuddering  at  the  dreadful  thing  before  her,  shud- 
dering more  at  her  own  self,  a  mist  rose  before  her 
eyes  and  a  roaring  filled  her  ears.  She  thought  the 
awful  figure  trembled  towards  her  ;  then,  as  a  storm  of 
utter  repulsion  swept  through  her  being,  it  seemed  to 
retreat,  to  lose  distinctness.  Something  in  her  brain 
gave  way  suddenly,  and  she  lost  consciousness. 

The  grey  dawn  was  stealing  in  through  the  lattice 
when  she  struggled  back  to  life,  and  dragged  herself 
from  the  room  that  to  her  still  confused  thoughts  was 
full  of  vague  shuddering  memories.  She  left  the 
de  Freville  Arms  the  same  day. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  she  adopted  the  unusual 
line  of  conduct  which  has  so  greatly  surprised  her 
friends.  Her  action  in  this  matter  (which  is  so  faintly, 
perhaps  fancifully,  connected  in  my  mind  with  the 
episode  I  have  tried  to  describe,  that  I  do  no  more  than 
allude  to  it  here)   has  been  much  criticised  ;  but  she 
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herself,  so  far  a&]  can  be  known,  has  never  regretted  it. 

Years  later,  when  she  was  staying  in  a  friend's  house, 
she  chanced  to  meet  a  man  who  spoke  of  Trenthide  as 
his  home. 

**  Do  you  know  that  part  of  the  world  ? "  he  asked, 
judging  from  her  face  she  did  so. 

"  Yes,  I  stayed  in  that  neighbourhood  once,  for  a  few 
weeks.'' 

**  Indeed  !     May  I  ask  where  ?" 

"  At  a  little  inn,  some  four  miles  from  the  town — the 
de  Freville  Arms." 

**  The  de  Freville  Arms  !  That  is  Black  Maverns,  I 
suppose.     Quaint  old  house,  is  it  not  ?" 

**  Very.  But — Black  Maverns,  do  you  call  it  ?  I 
never  heard  of  it  by  that  name." 

"  East  Maverns  is  the  correct  name,  I  believe  ;  the 
other  was  given  to  it  popularly,  after  the  plague,  you 
know.  That's  a  house,  now,  that  certainly  ought  to  be 
haunted,  one  would  think,"  he  went  on  ;  **  but  I  never 
remember  to  have  heard  of  anyone's  seeing  a  ghost  there. 
They  used  to  say  the  boys  from  the  village  would  never 
steal  fruit  from  the  garden,  even  when  the  inn  stood 
empty  ;  but  that  was  probably  the  remains  of  a  dislike 
to  going  near  the  old  plague  pit." 

**The  plague  pit?" 

*'  If  you  ever  went  through  the  garden,  you  may  re- 
member that  it  ended  in  a  bit  of  waste  ground.  That 
was  the  plague  pit  for  the  house,  and,  afterwards,  for 
the  village.     Did  you  never  hear  the  story  ?" 

**  Never,  excrpt  that  the  de  Frevilles  had  died  out, 
and  the  house  stood  empty  for  years,  owing  to  a  dis- 
puted ownership." 

**  Those  are  the  bare  facts  with  the  story  left  out.  For 
that  matter,  I  daresay  it's  almost  forgotten  now,  but  I 
remember  hearing  it  when  I  was  a  boy.  There's  some 
faraway  relationship  between  my  people  and  the  de 
Frevilles,  and  I  suppose  that's  how  we've  kept  the 
legend  alive." 

**  What  is  it  ?"  Miss  Drage  asked,  with  an  appearance 
of  somewhat  serious  interest. 
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"  Why,  it's  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague 
the  de  Frevilles  left  London,  for  fear  of  the  infection. 
There  were  only  two  of  them,  old  Sir  Jasper  and  his 
son,  and  they  came  down  to  Maverns  with  a  large  party 
of  friends,  and  carried  on  there  in  a  way  that  scandalised 
all  the  country  round.  They  seem  to  have  been  a  pretty 
bad  lot,  by  all  accounts.  When  the  plague  appeared  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  shortly  happened,  they  shut 
themselves  up  entirely  within  the  high  walls  which,  you 
may  remember,  still  surrounds  the  old  park." 

Hester  nodded,  but  offered  no  interruption  ;  and  he 
went  on  in  the  halting,  jerky  manner  in  which  most 
people  tell  a  story,  even  when  they  realise  that  their 
subject  is  worth  better  treatment. 

**  Of  course,  the  plague  broke  out  among  them,  and 
then  their  neighbours  turned  the  tables  on  them,  and 
took  measures  to  prevent  anyone  leaving  the  house,  lest 
they  should  spread  the  infection  still  further.  The 
wretched  creatures  seem  to  have  gone  mad  with 
fear.  The  sick  were  thrust  away  into  the  North 
Wing,  to  take  their  chance — not  much  of  a  chance 
either,  for  I  don't  imagine  the  servants  were  less 
panic-stricken  or  brutal  than  their  masters  —  and 
the  healthy  remnant,  retreating  further  and  further 
into  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  house,  kept  up  a 
sort  of  travesty  of  their  old  gay  life,  in  spite  of 
horribly  lessening  numbers.  At  last  only  the  de 
Frevilles  themselves  were  left  alive.  The  old  man  first 
showed  signs  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  said  that  his  son 
fled  even  from  him,  in  the  mad  hope  of  escaping  his 
inevitable  doom.  It  was  after  this  that  the  house  was 
left  to  fall  into  ruins  ;  indeed,  the  north  wing  was  burned 
as  it  stood  ;  and  the  bodies  were  buried  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden.  Horrible  story,  isn't  it  ? "  he  asked  com- 
placently, for  his  hearer  had  listened  to  it  with  a  pale 
face  and  intent  eyes.  *'  We've  a  portrait  of  the  son  at 
home  (as  I  said,  we  are  distantly  connected  with  them), 
painted  when  he  was  quite  young  ;  he  has  queer  light- 
coloured  eyes,  but  is  rather  good-looking.  He  would 
make  an  ugly  ghost,  though,  wouldn't  he  ?" 
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"  Yes/'  she  answered,  speaking  slowly  and  gravely, 
"  a  very  ugly  ghost,  for,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  so  ugly 
as  Fear/' 

E.  A.  Read. 
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•*  The  racks  of  earth  and  the  rods 
Are  weak  as  toam  on  the  sands ; 
In  the  heart  is  the  prey  for  gods, 
Who  crucify  hearts,  not  minds." 

Swinburne. 

Sir  Hubert  Ashmore  had  been  away  for  over  a  year, 
when  at  length,  in  response  to  appeals  from  Lady  Ash- 
more  and  Auriol,  he  intimated  his  intention  of  returning 
to  Ashwood. 

Auriol,  who  spent  her  time  pretty  equally  between 
Stancliffe  Hall  and  her  own  old  home,  was  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  his  return,  and  went  singing  about  the 
old  mansion,  she  was  staying  with  her  mother  at  the 
time,  as  blythe  and  gay  as  in  her  girlish  days.  She 
looked  no  more  than  a  girl,  with  her  slight  figure,  golden 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  in  spite  of  being  the  mother  of  the 
bonny  boy  who  possessed  her  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes 
and  instead  of  being  a  little  red  specimen  of  humanity) 
was  now  a  sturdy  little  fellow  who  made  desperate  efforts 
to  walk  and  talk,  efforts  which  resulted  in  various  tumbles 
and  bruises,  and  in  a  language  that  no  one  but  his  fond 
mother  could  understand. 

She  herself  saw  to  the  decoration  of  his  rooms,  putting 
flowers  into  his  **  den  "  and  seeing  generally  that  every- 
thing was  as  he  liked  it. 

'*  We  want  him  to  stay  at  home,  do  we  not  mother?"  she 
said,  when  all  her  preparations  were  completed,  *'  not  to  be 
wandering  all  over  the  world ;  we  must  make  him  feel 
that  at  all  events  there  is  somebody  here  who  loves  and 
cares  for  him." 
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Auriol  still,  in  spite  of  her  husband's  incredulity, 
believed  in  her  theory  that  Hubert  had  been  crossed  in 
love,  but  on  account  of  Leo's  scepticism  had  said  nothing 
more  about  it  ?  She  was  a  romantic  little  soul,  and  it 
would  have  pleased  her  greatly  could  she  assist  Hubert 
in  his  love  affairs.  She  wished  him  to  be  as  happy  as 
she  was  herself. 

They  were  having  afternoon  tea  in  the  big  hall  when 
the  trap  that  had  been  sent  to  the  station  to  fetch  him 
drove  up  to  the  door. 

**  Here  he  is,"  Auriol  exclaimed,  jumping  up  in  her 
haste  to  greet  her  brother,  and  upsetting  her  cup  of  tea 
as  she  did  so,  partly  over  the  marble  floor  and  partly  on 
to  the  shiny  coat  of  Maggie,  a  black-and-tan  setter,  who 
was  one  of  her  especial  pets,  and  in  consequence  was 
allowed  to  be  in  the  house,  and  generally  curled  herself 
up  at  her  mistress's  feet.  Luckily  the  dog's  thick  coat 
prevented  the  hot  tea  from  hurting  her,  and  the  setter 
proceeded  to  lick  off  the  creamed  and  sugared  liquid, 
first  from  her  coat  and  then  from  the  marble  floor,  ere 
she  too  joined  in  the  welcome  of  the  traveller. 

'*  How  brown  you  are,  Hubert,"  Auriol  exclaimed, 
when  the  first  greetings  were  over. 

**  He  is  as  black  as  a  nigger,"  chimed  in  Leo.  **  I  sup- 
pose the  African  sun  does  grill  a  fellow  a  bit." 

'*  It  is  not  conducive  to  a  milk  and  white  complexion, 
certainly,"  said  Hubert. 

**  But  you  are  much  thinner  than  when  you  went 
away,"  Auriol,  who  had  been  scanning  her  brother  closely, 
observed. 

*^  The  sun  does  that  too,"  replied  Hubert ;  *'  it  melts 
off  the  superfluous  fat.  Do  not  worry  yourself  about  me, 
little  sister  ;  I  am  perfectly  well,  never  was  better  in  my 
Hfe.  Only  I  should  be  glad  of  a  cup  of  tea  to  get  the 
dust  of  the  roads  out  of  my  mouth." 

'^  Of  course  you  shall  have  it  at  once,"  Auriol  exclaimed, 
and  for  the  next  ten  minutes  she  was  so  taken  up  with 
ministering  to  his  creature  comforts  that  she  forbore  to 
ask  him  any  questions. 
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When  he  had  finished  his  tea,  however,  she  began 
again  to  ask  him  about  his  travels. 

*'  Not  now,  dear,"  he  said,  **  I  will  spin  you  some 
traveller's  yarns  another  time  ;  for  the  present  I  would 
rather  see  this  wonderful  nephew  of  mine,  of  whom  I 
have  heard  so  much  in  your  letters." 

In  an  instant  Auriol's  thoughts  were  directed  in 
another  channel,  the  bell  was  rung  and  orders  given  for 
Master  Hugh  to  be  brought  down. 

"  We  call  him  Hugh,"  she  explained  to  her  brother^ 
"  because  it  would  lead  to  confusion  if  we  called  him 
either  Leo  or  Hubert.  It  is  awkward  to  have  two  of 
the  same  name  in  the  house." 

'*  I  quite  understand  ;  and  so  this  is  my  nephew,"  as 
the  smart  nurse  brought  him  resplendent  in  a  white 
worked  frock  with  a  pale  blue  sash  and  bows  on  his 
shoulders.  ^*  What  a  bonnie  little  chap  he  is  and  very 
like  you,  Auriol ;  I  suppose  you  and  Elsie  spoil  him  to 
your  heart's  content.'* 

"  No,  indeed,  I  do  not  spoil  you,  do  I,  my  precious  ? " 
the  young  mother  said,  hanging  fondly  over  her  darlings 
in  a  way  which  belied  her  words. 

^*  By  the  way,  Elsie,  how  do  you  like  being  a  grand- 
mother }  You  look  absurdly  young  to  be  one,"  Hubert 
said,  with  a  lightness  he  was  far  from  feeling ;  the  touch  of 
those  baby  fingers,  the  kisses  of  that  rosebud  mouth,  had 
brought  an  unaccountable  pang  to  his  heart.  What 
would  he  not  give  to  be  the  father  of  such  a  boy,  to  live 
over  again  in  the  life  of  his  son  ? 

But  such  happiness  was  not  for  him,  he  must  go  down 
to  his  grave  un\ved,  leaving  no  heir  to  inherit  his  title., 
Luckily  he  could  will  the  estates,  and  they  should  go 
to  this  cherub,  Auriol's  boy  ;  there  was  some  slight 
comfort  in  that  thought. 

**  I  am  very  proud  of  my  honours,"  Lady  Ashmore 
said,  taking  the  child  from  Hubert's  arms,  and  covering 
his  soft,  dimpled  face  with  kisses ;  '*  it  makes  me  feel  quite 
young  again.  It  only  seems  yesterday  that  Auriol  was 
just  such  another  tiny  infant  as  this,  and  to  think  of  her 
with  a  baby  of  her  own  ;  it  is  simply  wonderful." 
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*•  It  shows  us  how  inexorably  time  moves  on  with  us  to 
the  end  of  everything,  whether  we  will  or  not ;  however, 
you  have  one  pleasure,  Elsie,  that  is  denied  to  some  of 
us ;  you  can  live  over  again  in  your  child  and  her  chil- 
dren," Hubert  spoke  sadly.  His  own  lot  appeared 
desolate  to  him  with  this  picture  of  a  happy  home  life 
before  his  eyes. 

"  So  might  you,  Hubert,  if  you  married  ;  why  do  you 
not  marry  ? " 

"  Oh  !  I  am  a  confirmed  old  bachelor.  No  one 
would  have  anything  to  say  to  me,"  said  Hubert,  with  a 
laugh  ;  but  the  laugh  was  a  forced  one,  and  there  was  a 
ring  of  pain  in  his  voice  as  he  thought  of  his  lost  hopes 
and  illusions. 

"Would  they  not,  though  ?"  exclaimed  Leo  ;  *^why,  I 
could  point  you  out  a  dozen  or  more  women,  young, 
middle-aged  and  old,  who  would  jump  at  the  chance  of 
catching  a  live  baronet  with  a  rent-roll  such  as  yours. 
That  is  all  moonshine,  old  fellow  ;  if  you  wanted  to,  you 
could  marry  to-morrow  if  you  chose." 

"Well,  perhaps  the  fault  is  mine,"  Hubert  returned,  a 
little  wearily,  "  but  I  should  not  wish  to  marry  a  woman 
who  would  only  care  for  my  title  and  money.  Now 
tell  me,  Auriol,  what  you  have  been  doing  since  I  have 
been  away  ?"  and  the  others,  perceiving  that  he  wished 
to  change  the  conversation,  followed  his  lead,  and  talked 
upon  general  matters. 

Hubert  found  plenty  of  occupation  during  the  next 
week  in  going  over  accounts  with  the  steward  and  bailiff, 
and  seeing  how  the  estate  had  been  administered  during 
his  absence. 

Consequently,  he  did  not  see  much  of  Lady  Ashmore 
and  Auriol,  except  at  meal  times. 

One  day,  however,  his  stepmother  asked  him  if  he 
could  spare  her  half-an-hour  after  breakfast. 

"  Certainly,  dear,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  at  your  service  for 
as  long  as  you  choose.  Shall  I  come  to  the  boudoir,  or 
will  you  come  to  my  den  ? " 

"  Whichever  you  please,  though  perhaps,  on  second 
thoughts,   the  boudoir  will   be    best,   for   my   writing 
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materials  are  there.  I  want  to  consult  you  as  to  the 
house  party  we  shall  have  this  autumn." 

*'  There  is  no  necessity  to  do  that ;  you  and  Auriol  can 
invite  whom  you  choose." 

**But  I  would  rather  you  looked  over  the  list  of 
names,  Hubert  ;  there  might  be  somebody  you  would 
rather  not  have  at  your  house,"  Lady  Ashmore  said  ; 
She  was  always  particular  about  consulting  her  step-son 
in  every  matter  that  she  thought  at  all  concerned  him. 

"  Very  well,  dear,"  Hubert  answered  ;  "  as  you  wish 
it,  I  will  come  and  look  over  your  list  of  guests." 

It  was  of  very  little  moment,  he  thought,  to  him,  who 
were  to  invade  the  precincts  of  Ashwood.  Personally, 
he  would  rather  that  no  one  came  to  disturb  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  family  circle  ;  but  he  knew  that  both  Lady 
Ashmore  and  Auriol  liked  to  have  the  house  full,  and  he 
was  not  the  man  to  put  his  own  personal  feelings  in  the 
way  of  their  pleasure. 

When  he  entered  the  boudoir  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
surprise  that  was  in  store  for  him.  It  came  upon  him 
as  a  thunderbolt. 

Auriol  was  with  her  mother  when  he  came  into  the 
boudoir,  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  any  arrangements 
they  might  make.   '  • 

"  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  quite  ready  to  listen  to 
you  two  ladies,  so  you  can  begin  as  soon  as  you  please." 

"  Come  and  sit  here,  Hubert,  in  this  comfortable 
arm-chair,"  Auriol  said,  indicating  one  that  was  drawn 
up  near  the  table. 

"  What  designs  have  you  upon  me,  little  one  ? "  he 
said,  gaily;  "I  suppose  you  want  half-a-dozen  dances  at 
the  least,  not  to  speak  of  sundry  garden-parties  and 
other  dissipations." 

**  Not  so  many  as  that,  Hubert ;  two  dances  will  be 
enough,  and  three  or  four  garden-parties,  and " 

*'  There,  there,  little  one,  you  can  have  as  many  as  you 
please,"  he  interrupted.  "  Let  me  hear  who  you  intend 
to  ask  to  stay  in  the  house."  Lady  Ashmore  put  on  her 
gold-rimmed  pmce-nez,  for  in  spite  of  her  youthful 
appearance,  she  found  some  aid  to  her  eyesight  desirable, 
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and  took  up  a  list  that  was  lying  on  the  desk  in  front  of 
her. 

**  There  are  Sir  James  and  Lady  Parkin  and  their 
daughter,  we  have  not  asked  them  for  tw^o  years,  and 
Leo  and  Auriol  stayed  with  them  in  Scotland  for  a  fort- 
night last  autumn;  he  proses  a  good  deal,  but  still  we 
thought  we  ought  to  ask  them,"  in  a  somewhat  apolo- 
getic tone.  ^ 

**  Quite  right,  dear  ;  Sir  James  is  nothing  of  a  shot,  but 
he  knows  how  to  throw  a  salmon-fly  as  well  as  any  man 
I  know/' 

*^  Yes,  that  is  why  I  thought  of  asking  him  among  the 
first  batch  of  visitors  before  the  shooting  begins.  Then 
there  are  Mrs.  Black  and  her  son,  Bessie  Brown  and 
her  sister,  the  Lightfoots,  young  Morland;  we  must 
have  two  or  three  young  men  for  the  girls  to  play  tennis 
and  croquet  with.  Jack  Sylvester  and  Ernest  Caryll,  I 
thought  we  would  ask  those  first. '* 

*^  Provided  I  give  them  the  seal  of  my  approval ;  well, 
you  may  consider  that  done,"  Hubert  said,  lightly. 

*' Auriol,  you  might  begin  the  letters  to  these,"  Lady 
Ashmore  said,  passing  that  list  over  to  her  daughter; 
'*  ask  them  for  the  week  after  next.  This  is  the  second 
list,"  turning  to  Hubert,  who  was  mentally  wishing  that 
his  stepmother  would  not  be  so  punctilious  in  consulting 
him  about  inviting  these  people  that  he  did  not  particu- 
larly care  about. 

^*  There  are  one  or  two  strangers  to  you  in  this  list, 
Hubert,"  Lady  Ashmore  said;  ''we  met  them  in  town 
this  season,  and  they  were  very  kind  to  Auriol,  so  she 
wished  to  ask  them." 

*'  By  all  means.  Look  here,  Elsie,  you  must  not 
trouble  to  read  out  old  friends'  names;  ask  anybody  you 
like,  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  you  are." 

*'  I  will  not  detain  you  much  longer,  Hubert ;  I  know 
you  want  to  go  down  to  the  pool." 

*'  I  am  in  no  hurry,  dear,  the  salmon  can  wait." 

*'  Well,  the  Pettiphers  took  a  great  fancy  to  Auriol ; 
they  are  South  African  millionaires,  and  really  very  nice 
people,  Hubert,  not  vulgar  or  upstart  in  the  least." 
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*'  Millionaires  are  not  necessarily  vulgar/'  Hubert  said, 
with  a  slight  smile. 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,  of  course,  only  Mr.  Pettipher 
made  his  money  out  of  mines,  and  so " 

"  You  concluded  that  he  must  be  an  upstart  until 
closer  acquaintance  revealed  to  you  the  fact  that  he 
might  be  a  gentleman  even  though  he  made  his  money 
out  of  mines." 

**  Just  so,"  Lady  Ashmore  returned  simply,  not  noting 
the  irony  under  her  stepson's  quiet  words,  **  and  Hubert, 
his  wiie  is  such  a  lovely  woman." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  her  acquaintance,  then  ;  have 
you  anybody  else  on  your  list  ? " 

"  Only  two  or  three." 

"Who  are  they?" 

'*  Lord  and  Lady  Glenrup  and  Mr.  Starcross  and 
Madame — Madame  von  Eggelstein — yes,  that  is  her 
name." 

Hubert  with  difficulty  repressed  the  start  this  astound- 
ing announcement  nearly  caused  him  to  give.  Surely 
he  could  not  have  heard  aright.  *'  Who — ^who  did  you 
say  ?  "  he  stammered  at  last,  and  spite  of  himself  his 
voice  sounded  hoarse  and  strained. 

"  Madame  von  Eggelstein,  rather  a  queer  name,  aad 
her  Christian  name  is  queerer  still,  only  I  have  forgotten 
it." 

**  Azubah,  mother,"  said  Auriol,  raising  her  head  from 
the  letters  she  was  writing. 

"  Yes,  that  is  it  ;  fancy  a  woman  having  such  an  out- 
landish name  as  that.  We  met  her  first  at  the  Glenrups', 
and  then  she  was  exceedingly  kind  to  Leo  when  we 
were  at  Monte  Carlo  last  winter.  He  got  into  some  row 
at  the  gaming  tables — they  were  trying  to  cheat  him,  or 
something  of  that  sort ;  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  it 
was,  but  Madame  von  Eggelstein  was  there,  and  she 
made  the  man  give  Leo  back  his  money,  and  after  that 
we  all  got  rather  intimate." 

'*  I  daresay  you  do  not  remember  her,  Hubert,  but 
she  was  at  the  theatre  one  night,  when  you  took  me 
there,  when  Captain  Blake  and  Mr.  Harmer  came  into 
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our  box,"  said  Auriol,  adding,  enthusiastically,  *'  I  do 
think  she  is  the  loveliest  woman  I  ever  saw,  and  so  kind ; 
and  do  you  know,  it  is  a  very  funny  thing,  she  owns 
that  magnificent  white  dog  that  I  once  saw  in  the  park, 
and  admired  so  much.  I  told  her  that  she  must  be  sure 
to  bring  her  here  when  she  came,  because  I  am  very 
fond  of  dogs,  and  she  said  she  would  be  glad  to  do 
so,  as  she  does  not  care  to  be  parted  from  Mava  for 
long,  and,  Hubert,  dear,  I  said  she  must  come  for  a  long 
time  when  she  came  here,  not  for  the  conventional  three 
days  of  a  fashionable  visit." 

How  thankful  Hubert  was  that  he  had  his  back  to 
the  light,  and  that  Auriol  was  too  intent  on  her  letters 
and  her  narrative  to  notice  him.  He  wanted  time  to 
recover  from  the  shock  he  had  just  received. 

Was  this  some  horrible  nightmare,  from  which  he 
would  awake  ?  Azubah  von  Eggelstein  coming  here,  to 
Ashwood  !  Azubah  von  Eggelstein  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  Elsie  and  Auriol !  Azubah  von  Eggelstein 
reasserting  her  ascendency  over  Leo,  and  over  himself 
as  well !     To  what  would  it  not  lead  ? 

He  could  not  tell  them  she  was  the  very  last  person 
he  would  wish  to  see  here.  He  could  not  explain  his 
reasons,  and  already  the  mischief  was  done.  Auriol  and 
Azubah  had  met,  and  apparently  the  latter  had  exerted 
herself  to  fascinate  the  former,  for  Auriol  was  en- 
thusiastic in  her  praise  of  the  lovely  woman  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  her  and  Leo.  He  wondered  if  she  and 
Leo  had  met  as  strangers,  or  whether  the  latter  had  told 
his  wife  that  they  were  old  acquaintances. 

He  was  so  utterly  bewildered  that  he  scarcely  heard 
Auriol's  description  of  her  lovely  villa  and  the  treasures 
it  contained,  when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  himself 
by  her  saying,  **  And  she  took  such  an  interest  in  you, 
Hubert  ;  she  was  always  asking  me  about  you,  and  why, 
and  where,  you  had  gone." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  he  forced  himself  to  say. 

'*  Yes,  I  think  that  is  why  I  liked  her  so  much.  She 
said  she  would  be  very  pleased  to  see  your  home,  and 
all  you  had  done  for  your  tenants." 
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**So  that  is  why  you  invited  her  here  ? " 

*'  Well,  you  see,  dear,  one  could  hardly  help  it  when 
she  expressed  a  wish  to  come,  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
admire  her,  Hubert ;  no  one  could  help  doing  so." 

Hubert  thought  Auriol  little  knew  how  true  her  words 
were. 

Everyone,  that  is  to  say,  every  man  who  came  in 
contact  with  Azubah  von  Eggelstein  did  more  than 
admire  her,  he  knew  that  to  his  own  cost. 

He  scarcely  knew  how  to  act.  He  could  not  prevent 
her  coming  without  explaining  his  reasons,  and  how 
could  he  explain  ? 

He  felt  a  sort  of  fierce  exultation  that  she  had  not 
married  Lord  Oliver  Escombe.  He  could  hear  nothing 
about  that  young  man,  so  he  supposed  he  must  have 
been  summarily  dismissed  when  Azubah  had  tired  of 
playing  with  him. 

He  felt  sure  that  he  would  not  get  much  satisfaction 
out  of  Leo,  yet  he  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject. 

**  My  dear  fellow,"  Leo  said  in  airy  fashion,  "  how 
could  I  help  her  being  asked  here  ;  the  women  did  it, 
not  L" 

**  Yes,  but  would  it  not  have  been  better,  all  things 
considered,  that  you  had  not  allowed  Auriol  to  drift  into 
an  intimacy  with  Madame  von  Eggelstein  ? " 

^*  You  are  harping  on  your  old  prejudices  still,  I  see. 
You  may  make  yourself  quite  easy  on  that  score.  I 
assure  you  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  correct 
than  Azu — I  mean  Madame  von  Eggelstein's  conduct. 
Egad,  what  an  actress  that  woman  is  !  You  would  have 
thought  she  had  never  set  eyes  on  me  before  when  old 
Glenrup  introduced  me  to  her,  and  then  her  to  Auriol." 

"  You  have  not  told  your  wife  ?  " 

Leonard  faced  round  on  his  brother-in-law. 

*'Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool?"  he  queried.  "Of 
course,  I  should  not  think  of  letting  Auriol  know  of  that 
little  episode  in  Russia.  Do  you  think  I  want  to  make 
her  jealous,  and  have  her  kick  up  a  deuce  of  a  row  ? 
All  women,  even  pretty  ones,  are  jealous  of  those 
prettier  than  themselves." 
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Hubert  sighed.  Here  was  Leo  comparing  his  wife 
with  Azubah,  and  to  the  former's  disadvantage.  What 
might  not  happen  when  he  was  thrown  continually  in 
her  fascinating  company  ? 

*'  Besides/'  Leo  went  on,  '*  she  was  awfully  kind  about 
that  affair  at  the  gaming  tables.  I  do  not  mind  telling 
you  that  but  for  her  assistance  I  might  have  been  in  a 
deuce  of  a  mess.  Auriol  does  not  know  the  rights  of  it, 
and  I  do  not  mean  that  she  should." 

"  What  were  you  doing  ?  "  asked  Hubert  suddenly. 

^'  I  do  not  care  to  talk  much  about  a  disagreeable 
subject ;  but  there  was  a  fellow  who  told  me  he  had  an 
infallible  method  of  winning,  and — well,  the  long  and 
short  of  it  is  that  they  accused  me  of  cheating,  and,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Madame  von  Eggelstein,  I  should  have 
been  up  a  tree,  that  is  all." 

''  All !     I  think  it  is  enough." 

"  You  would  have  had  some  reason  to  say  so  had  not 
Madame  von  Eggelstein  appeared  upon  the  scene.  I 
could  laugh  now,  though  it  was  no  laughing  matter 
then,  to  think  how  all  those  fellows  cowed  and  cringed 
before  her,  it  was  just  the  same  as  in  Russia  at  the 
Gostinnoi  Dvor,  with  that  Jew  and  those  silver  baskets 
of  yours.     By  Jove,  but  she  is  a  wonderful  woman." 

*^  I  wish  she  was  not  coming  here,  however." 

**  But  you  will  not  be  rude  to  her  when  she  does 
come.  You  see,  I  could  not  prevent  the  women  asking 
her.     She  and  Auriol  hit  it  off  wonderfully  together." 

^'  I  certainly  shall  not  forget  the  duties  of  a  host  and  a 
gentleman,  however  reluctant  I  maybe  to  see  her  here," 
Hubert  said  coldly. 

*'You  always  did  dislike  her,"  Leo  returned,  little 
thinking  how  far  this  was  from  the  actual  fact  ;  '*  you 
were  always  warning  me  against  her,  whereas  she  has 
behaved  like  a  trump.  But,  I  say,  how  are  you  going 
to  meet  her  ? " 

**  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

**  Why  this ;  are  you  going  to  claim  old  acquaintance- 
ship with  her  ? " 

*'  I  do  not  know,  I  have  not  thought  about  it.'' 
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^^  Well,  you  had  better  not." 

'*  Why  ? " 

**  Because  Auriol  might  think  it  odd.  If  you  knew  her 
in  Russia,  so  must  I,  do  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  see." 

'*  Well,  if  your  scruples  will  permit,  you  had  better  do 
as  I  did,  be  delighted  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  so 
charming  an  individual.  She  will  help  you  out  at  that. 
She  is  not  so  mighty  particular  as  you  are." 

Hubert  recognised  the  force  of  Leonard's  reasoning. 

He  must  meet  hef  as  a  stranger. 

He  was  certainly  the  sport  of  the  gods  in  this. 

The  woman  he  loved  so  madly,  even  while  he  hated 
her,  was  coming  here  to  his  house  as  his  guest,  by  no 
action  of  his  own. 

How  should  he  bear  the  continual  strain  of  her  pre- 
sence, how  comport  himself  as  a  stranger,  when  the  fire 
of  her  kisses  yet  seemed  to  burn  into  his  lips  ? 

He  knew,  he  felt,  that  the  old  fascination  would 
revive,  and  hold  him  in  its  thrall.  He  would  be  unable 
to  resist  its  influence,  and  would  succumb,  in  spite  of  his 
better  judgment,  as  he  had  succumbed  before. 

Then,  too,  there  was  another  feeling  agitating  him,  a 
sort  of  undefined  jealousy  of  Leonard. 

He  had  spoken  lightly  enough  about  Azubah,  but  to 
Hubert's  jealous  eyes,  the  marks  of  Leo's  interest  in 
Madame  von  Eggelstein  were  apparent. 

Why  had  he  come  home  to  such  an  impossible  situa- 
tion as  this  ? 

Why  had  he  not  stayed  out  in  foreign  lands  ? 

There  at  least  he  was  alone  with  his  misery,  and  could 
indulge  it  if  he  chose  ;  but  here,  with  the  eyes  of  i..^ 
relatives  upon  him,  he  must  keep  a  perpetual  guard  over 
himself,  wear  a  mask  and  wreathe  his  face  in  smiles, 
while  agony  might  be  gnawing  at  his  heart.  But  not 
alone  for  himself  were  his  fears  ;  his  heart  was  heavy 
for  Auriol's  future.  If  her  love  and  trust  for  her  hus- 
band were  once  shattered,  all  the  beauty  of  life  would  be 
dead  for  her.  And  Hubert  had  his  doubts  about 
Leonard,  once  he  came  again  under  the  spell  of  the 
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strange  personality  of  AzubahvonEggelstein.  Altogether, 
Sir  Hubert  Ashmore  was  not  a  man  to  be  envied  just 
then,  in  spite  of  his  old  title,  his  rent-roll,  and  his 
estates. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  In  yesterday's  reach  and  tomorrow's, 
Out  of  sight  though  they  lie  of  to-day, 
There  have  been  and  there  yet  shall  be  sorrows, 
That  smite  not,  and  bite  not  in  play." 

Swinburne. 

The  first  batch  of  visitors  had  come  and  gone  at  Ash- 
wood. 

To  all  outward  appearance,  Hubert  had  played  the 
part  of  host  to  perfection.  He  had  listened  to  old  Sir 
James  Parkin's  prosing  with  an  admirable  simulation 
of  interest.  He  had  ridden  with  the  young  men,  and 
fished  with  the  old.  He  had  paid  compliments  to  the 
middle-aged  ladies,  and  charmed  their  hearts  by  being 
an  attentive  listener  to  all  their  complaints  about  the 
wrong-doings  of  servants  and  the  school  board.  He  had 
played  tennis  and  danced  with  the  girls,  till  one  and  all 
voted  him  the  most  agreeable  man  they  had  ever  met, 
and  far  nicer  than  the  younger  men  who  thought  only  of 
themselves  and  their  own  amusement. 

But  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Hubert  had  done 
all  this. 

His  constant  thought  was  that  now  very  shortly  he 
would  be  face  to  face  with  Azubah  von  Eggelstein. 

Could  nothing  be  done  to  put  off  the  dreaded 
moment  ? 

How  rapidly  the  days  seemed  to  follow  each  other  ! 

How  was  he  to  meet  her,  after  their  last  meeting  and 
parting  ? 

What  would  she  say  to  him  ;  what  excuse  would  she 
make  about  her  treatment  of  him  ;  how  would  she  gloss 
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over  her  conduct  with  Lord  Oliver,  and  above  all,  how 
would  she  comport  herself  with  Leo  ? 

Suppose  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  draw  that  young 
man  once  more  within  her  toils  ?  He  would  be  power- 
less to  check  the  evil  or  to  protect  Auriol  from  pain  and 
sorrow  of  heart. 

The  baronet  groaned  as  he  thought  of  the  coil  that 
was  tightening  round  him.  Heaven  alone  could  tell 
how  it  would  aJl  end  !  He  found  himself  wishing  that 
Azubah  von  Eggelstein  had  never  existed,  or  at  all 
events,  that  she  had  never  crossed  their  path. 

The  parting  guests  had  been  speeded,  and  preparations 
made  for  the  new-comers. 

Of  these,  the  Pettiphers  were  the  first  to  arrive. 

Millionaires  though  they  were,  they  were  very  quiet 
and  unostentatious  people,  and  Mrs.  Pettipher,  beautiful 
woman  as  she  was,  dressed  plainly,  and  made  no 
great  display  of  diamonds. 

The  Glenrups,  on  the  other  hand,  though  poor,  never 
forgot  their  ancient  lineage,  and  made  as  much  display 
as  their  limited  means  vvrould  allow. 

To  these  were  added  three  or  four  girls,  and  as  many 
young  men,  including  Captain  Blake  and  Mr.  Harmer. 
One  of  the  girls,  Clytie  Vansittart,  scandalized  Lady 
Glenrup,  who  was  a  great  stickler  for  the  proprieties,  by 
arriving  on  a  bicycle  in  a  rational  costume,  with  a  valise 
strapped  on  to  her  machine,  and  actually  having  the 
audacity  to  sit  down  to  afternoon  tea  in  the  objectionable 
knickerbockers,  and  laugh  and  joke  loudly  with  the 
young  men  who  crowded  round  her. 

It  was  not  till  the  party  had  separated  to  dress  for 
dinner,  and  Hubert  was  beginning  to  have  a  faint  hope 
that  perhaps,  after  all,  something  might  occur  to  prevent 
Madame  von  Eggelstein  coming,  that  the  sound  of 
wheels  on  the  gravel  outside  dispelled  the  hope. 

She  had  come  after  all,  and  he  must  face  it  out. 

Auriol,  who  was  inclined  to  feel  disappointed  at  her 
non-arrival,  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  from  her  bedroom, 
and  as  she  had  not  yet  put  herself  into  her  maid's  hands 
for  the  process  of  beautifying  for  dinner,  came  flying 
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down  the  grand  staircase,  and  called  to  Hubert,  who  was 
just  entering'his  "den,"  '^  She  is  here  ;  I  am  so  glad, 
come  and  be  introduced  to  her,  Hubert." 

There  was  no  help  for  it ;  he  must  put  the  best  face  he 
could  upon  the  matter.  / 

How  well  he  remembered  the  graceful  form  that 
came  gliding  forward,  with  the  white,  panther-like 
hound  following  close  behind,  and  the  accents,  that 
even  now  thrilled  him  to  the,  soul,  as  she  said  to  Auriol, 
who  had  taken  both  her  hands,  "  You  see  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  your  kindness  in  extending  your  invitation 
to  Mava,  and  have  brought  her  with  me." 

"I  am.  delighted  you  have  done  so,  she  is  such  a 
beauty,"  Auriol  answered,  patting  Mava's  head,  when 
she  had  disengaged  her  hands  from  Azubah's — a  pro- 
ceeding viewed  with  much  disfavour  by  Maggie,  who 
had  followed  her  mistress,  and  was  snarling  and  showing 
her  teeth  at  the  new-comer,  which  evidence  of  hostility 
Mava  received  with  the  utmost  contempt,  taking  no 
notice,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  of  the  angry  setter. 

"Be  quiet,  Maggie  !  "  Auriol  said  ;  ''that  is  not  the 
way  to  greet  visitors,"  and  then,  apologetically,  to 
Madame  von  Eggelstein,  "  She  is  jealous,  she  loves  me 
so  well  that  she  cannot  bear  to  see  me  take  notice 
of  any  other  dog." 

"  I  quite  understand  ;  that  is  the  way  Mava  loves  me," 
Azubah  responded,  adding,  "  this  is  your  brother,  I  am 
sure." 

"Yes,  this  is  Hubert,"  Auriol  said,  as  the  baronet 
advanced  slowly  towards  thetn. 

"You  are  quite  like  an  old  friend.  Sir  Hubert," 
Madame  von  Eggelstein  said,  in  the  coolest  manner 
possible,  and  with  her  most  charming  smile,  at  the  same 
time  stretching  out  her  exquisitely  gloved  hand  towards 
him.  "  I  have  heard  so  much  of  you  from  your  sister 
that  it  does  not  seem  as  though  I  were  meeting  a  stranger 
in — you  !" 

There  was  the  slightest  possible  pause  before  the 
pronoun,  which  was  apparent  to  Hubert,  though  not  to 
Auriol. 
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He  murmured  some  commonplace  remark  as  he  just 
touched  her  extended  fingers,  but  he  had  to  make  an 
effort  to  control  his  voice  ;  in  spite  of  himself  he  felt  it 
trembling.  Her  near  propinquity  affected  him 
strangely. 

She,  on  the  other  hand,  was  perfectly  at  ease  ;  no 
memory  of  their  parting  disturbed  her  equanimity.  No 
onlooker  could  have  imagined  from  her  manner  that 
these  two  had  ever  met  before. 

"  I  have  brought  my  horse,  Vesuvius  ;  I  do  not  care 
to  ride  any  other.  I  hope  there  is  room  in  your  stables 
for  him,  Sir  Hubert,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  is  plenty  of  room  !*' Auriol  exclaimed, 
before  Sir  Hubert  could  answer ;  *'  friends  often  bring 
their  hunters  with  them." 

"  Then  your  brother  will  not  object  to  Vesuvius  ?" 

*'  Certainly  not,"  Hubert  answered  gravely.  *'  I  always 
wish  our  guests  to  be  as  •comfortable  as  they  choose. 
If  they  prefer  to  bring  their  own  horses,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  in  the  stables  and  plenty  of  grooms  to  look 
after  them.  If  they  do  not  care  for  the  trouble  of 
bringing  their  own,  mine  are  always  at  their  service." 

'^  Yes,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  have  not  mentioned  ; 
Vesuvius  will  allow  no  one  but  Mahmoud  to  look  after 
him.  He  would  kick  the  brains  out  of  anyone  he  did 
not  know,  therefore  Mahmoud  goes  with  him  every- 
where." 

"  I  think  room  can  be  found  for  Mahmoud." 

"Thank  you,  Sir  Hubert;  I  thought,  perhaps,  you 
might  think  two  animals  and  two  attendants  for  one 
visitor  too  much  strain  on  your  hospitality." 

"  No,  indeed,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you  all,"  Auriol 
said,  before  her  brother  had  time  to  answer. 

**The  dressing-bell  has  rung,"  he  remarked  presently; 
"  I  think  you  two  ladies  had  better  retire  to  your  rooms, 
if  you  wish  to  have  any  dinner  this  evening." 

"Yes,  I  will  show  you  your  room,  Madame  von 
Eggelstein,"  Auriol  cried  ;  "  and  would  you  like  any 
tea  or  chocolate  after  your  journey  ?^  I  will  tell  them  to 
take  you  some  up." 
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But  Azubah  declined  this  offer,  saying  she  would  have 
nothing  until  dinner. 

When  they  reached  the  rooms  set  apart  for  Madame 
von  Eggelstein,  they  found  that  already  Effra  had 
unpacked  and  got  ready  the  things  that  her  mistress 
would  require  that  evening. 

Auriol,  after  seeing  that  she  had  everything  she 
wanted,  went  to  her  own  room  to  hurry  through  her 
dressing.  All  the  guests  were  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  Madame  von  Eggelstein  entered,  and  a 
scarcely  repressed  murmur  of  admiration  came  from 
the  men  when  this  splendid  vision  dawned  upon  them. 

Mrs.  Pettipher  was  a  lovely  woman,  and  Auriol  an 
exceedingly  pretty  one,  but  both  one  and  the  other 
were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Azubah^s  brilliant 
beauty. 

She  was  magnificently  dressed,  and  her  jewels,  as  her 
beauty,  outshone  those  of  every  other  woman  present. 

She  exerted  herself  to  be  agreeable,  and  her  lively  wit 
and  sparkling  conversation  centred  the  attention  of 
everybody  at  the  table  upon  her. 

The  men  voted  her  charming  and  delightful,  and  even 
the  women,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  fell  under  the 
spell  of  her  witchery. 

To  Hubert  it  all  seemed  a  dream.  That  she  should 
be  here  in  his  house,  seated  at  his  table,  taking  her  place 
among  his  guests,  appeared  incredible. 

Was  this  the  woman  he  had  loved  so  madly,  who  had 
treated  him  so  badly  ? — this  woman  with  the  syren  grace, 
the  liquid  tongue  ? 

He  found  himself  jealously  watching  Leo,  who  scarcely 
ever  took  his  eyes  off  that  radiant  face,  and  appeared  to 
be  wholly  engrossed  with  her,  and  forgetful  of  everything 
else  around  him. 

Indeed  he  grudged  every  word  and  look  that  she 
bestowed  on  any  other  man.  He  felt  that  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  fought  them  all,  and  carried  her  off  from 
their  midst  to  some  uninhabited  island,  where  he  and  she 
could  dwell  alone  together,  till  death  should  part 
them. 
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So  much  had  his  long  absence  done  to  eradicate  the 
love  he  bore  her. 

When  the  ladies  left  the  table  he  had  scarcely  patience 
to  sit  and  listen  to  the  men's  remarks  concerning  her 
wondrous  loveliness.  He  would  have  preferred  following 
her  at  once  to  the  drawing-room,  only  his  duties  as  host 
forbade. 

Meanwhile  in  the  drawing-room  the  women  comported 
themselves  as  they  generally  do  in  the  absence  of  their 
male  companions. 

Some,  but  these  were  the  very  young  ones,  compared 
notes  as  to  recent  love  affairs,  some  discussed  the  higher 
education  of  women,  recent  lectures  on  science,  or  what- 
ever subject  their  advanced  ideas  embraced,  others 
talked  the  latest  scandal  current  in  society,  and  one  or 
two,  old  ones  these,  went  fast  asleep,  and  only  woke  up 
with  the  entrance  of  the  coffee,  when  they  endeavoured 
to  appear  extremely  wide-awake,  only  to  begin  nodding 
again  the  moment  the  servants  had  retired. 

Auriol  sat  down  beside  Azubah  and  began  talking  to 
her,  but  Madame  von  Eggelstein's  brilliant  conversational 
powers  seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  deserted  her. 
At  all  events  she  only  gave  monosyllabic  answers  to  her 
young  hostess's  endeavours  to  amuse  her. 

AUherlistlessness  vanished,  however,  when  the  gentle- 
men made  their  appearance.  In  a  very  short  time  she 
was  surrounded  by  men,  all  eager  to  claim  the  attention 
of  the  sparkling  beauty,  and  heedless  how  they  neglected 
the  other  women  in  the  room. 

She  was  like  a  queen  with  her  court  around  her,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the  girls  did  not 
approve  of  the  defection  of  those  whom  they  considered 
owed  allegiance  to  themselves. 

'*  Who  is  she  ?  Looks  like  a  tragedy  queen.  I  am  sure 
those  diamonds  cannot  all  be  real ;  wonder  where  the 
Ashmores  picked  her  up  ?"  said  Clytie  Vansittart,  in  a 
loud  aside  to  Lady  Glenrup  ;  "  should  not  wonder  if  she 
were  a  queer  fish." 

'*The  Ashmores,  as  you  so  politely  term  your  hosts, 
met  Madame  von  Eggelstein  at  my  house,"  said  the 
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Dowager  frigidly  ;  she  had  no  admiration  for  Clytie  Van- 
sittart  and  her  advanced  ideas,  and  though  she  did  not 
approve  of  Azubah's  monopolising  the  attention  of  all 
the  men  in  the  room,  she  was  not  going  to  let  Miss 
Vansittart  disparage  her  without  a  protest ;  **it  is  not 
likely  that  I  should  admit  any  one  to  my  circle  of 
acquaintances  whose  credentials  were  not  perfectly  in 
order.'* 

'*  Glad  to  hear  it,''  returned  the  irrepressible  Clytie^ 
who  was  not  in  the  least  awed  by  Lady  Glenrup's 
frigidity  ;  "  thought  she  might  not  be  quite  proper,  you 
know." 

"  Proper,  Miss  Vansittart  ?     I  do  not  understand  you." 

**  Don't  you,  look  there  then,"  with  a  meaning  glance 
towards  Azubah  and  her  circle  of  admirers;  ^*we  all  know 
queer  characters  do  get  into  society  ;  the  aristocracy  are 
not  at  all  as  particular  as  they  should  be." 

Lady  Glenrup  gave  her  a  look  of  withering  scorn.  **  It 
is  only  natural  that  men  should  be  attracted  by  a  feminine 
woman  ;  they  do  not  care  for  a  bad  copy  of  themselves," 
she  said,  and  with  this  parting  shaft,  Lady  Glenrup  rose 
and  walked  across  the  room  to  where  Lady  Ashmore  was 
sitting,  thus  plainly  intimating  her  desire  to  be  rid  of 
Miss  Vansittart's  company  and  her  entertaining  conver- 
sation. 

**  Only  what  one  could  expect  from  such  a  fossilised 
old  Tory  as  that,"  was  Miss  Vansittart's  mental  comment 
upon  Lady  Glenrup's  action.  *'  Feminine  woman,indeed ! 
For  all  her  soft  skin,  her  laces  and  her  jewels,  it  strikes 
me  very  forcibly  that  there  is  not  much  that  is  feminine 
in  yonder  creature. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Till  all  be  spoken 
That  shall  be  said. 
What  dost  thou  praying. 
O  soul !  and  playing 
With  song,  and  saying 
Things  flown  and  fled  ?  " 

Swinburne. 

AuRiOL  was  not  experiencing  as  much  pleasure  from 
Madame  von  Eggelstein's  visit  as  she  had  expected 
when  she  had  insisted  upon  her  being  invited.  She 
hardly  knew  how  it  was  or  what  caused  it,  but  she  was 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  unrest,  a  sort  of  ruffling  of  the 
placid  current  of  her  existence. 

It  was  not  that  she  was  jealous  or  had  any  suspicions 
of  Leo — as  yet ;  but  she  found  herself  wondering  why 
her  husband  for  the  last  few  days  had  not  paid  her  those 
little  attentions  which  during  their  married  life  he  had 
never  omitted  before,  and  was  paying  them  to  this 
stranger. 

But  then,  she  argued,  there  was  nothing  astonishing 
in  Leonard  being  attentive  to  Madame  von  Eggelstein  ; 
she  was  in  a  measure  his  guest  as  well  as  her  mother's, 
and  all  the  men  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  her  ;  he  was 
not  the  only  one  who  admired  her  wonderful  loveliness, 
but  she  did  feel  a  little  hurt  that  he  no  longer  seemed 
to  care  to  linger  at  her  side,  or  accompany  her  in  her 
rides  or  drives,  yet  was  the  first  to  suggest  new  excur- 
sions for  the  pleasure  of  their  fair  visitor,  and  generally 
so  managed  that  he  should  be  her  attendant  cavalier. 

Auriol  was  too  proud  to  make  any  protest,  and 
acquiesced  in  the  arrangements  that  consigned  her  to 
the  carriage  with  elderly  or  timid  ladies  among  the 
guests,  but  her  lip  quivered,  and  her  heart  swelled  when 
she  saw  the  equestrians  move  off,  headed  by  Madame 
von  Eggelstein  and  her  husband. 

Beautiful  as  Azubah  looked  in  the  evening  in  full 
dress,  she  looked  even  more  fascinating  on  horseback. 
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She  sat  her  matchless  horse  with  alluring  grace.  She 
was  a  first-rate  rider,  and  feared  nothing.  She  and  her 
steed  would  clear  obstacles  that  the  most  daring  among 
the  other  riders  hesitated  to  negotiate. 

The  black  horse,  Vesuvius,  though  a  regular  demon 
where  others  were  concerned,  would  obey  her  slightest 
word  or  movement ;  horse  and  rider  appeared  as  one. 

Many  envious  eyes  were  cast  at  her  and  her  daring 
horsemanship  by  those  of  her  own  sex  who  would  fain 
have  emulated  her  feats,  but  dared  not  risk  their 
necks. 

Not  only  in  horsemanship  did  she  excel  ;  in  every- 
thing she  put  her  hand  to  she  outrivalled  all  others. 
Was  it  tennis,  she  carried  all  before  her,  in  archery  she 
never  missed  the  centre,  in  revolver  practice  she  even 
astonished  the  men  by  the  accuracy  of  her  aim ;  she 
played  chess  and  cards  in  a  way  that  very  few  women 
ever  attain  to,  she  played  several  instruments  perfectly, 
and  had  a  magnificent  voice,  thoroughly  trained,  that  she 
well  knew  how  to  make  use  of,  and  thrilled  or  electrified 
her  audience  at  pleasure. 

But  there  was  one  thing  she  did  not  do,  much  to 
Clytie  Vansittart's  self-satisfaction,  who  here  at  least  felt 
safe  from  her  rivalry,  she  did  not  cycle ;  she  had  an  utter 
contempt  for  bicycling  as  a  pastime  for  the  fairer  sex. 

^*  Do  you  not  bicycle,  Madame  von  Eggelstein  ?"  one 
of  the  guests,  an  elderly  lady  named  Munro,  said  to  her 
one  day,  when  a  party  of  the  younger  ones  came  into 
the  hall  hungry,  happy  and  muddy,  from  a  long  spin  on 
their  bicycles,  and  as  tea  had  just  been  served  up,  they 
sat  down  to  discuss  it  with  appetites  sharpened  by  the 
exercise,  regardless  of  their  dishevelled  locks,  and  mud- 
splashed  skirts  and  knickerbockers. 

** Bicycle."^  not  I."  Azubah  answered,  contemptuously. 

**  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  not ;  you  do  every- 
thing so  well  that  you  would  be  sure  to  shine  at  it." 

**  I  am  not  so  certain  about  that,"  Azubah  said,  with 
her  contemptuous  smile.  '*  Do  you  call  that  a  beautiful 
object  ?"  And,  as  she  spoke,  she  indicated  Clytie 
Vansittart,  who,  with  her  crush  felt  hat  shoved  to  the 
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back  of  her  Tough  locks,  and  her  face  reddened  by  the 
wind  and  sun,  was  lying  back  in  a  low  chair,  cramming 
her  mouth  full  of  sandwiches  and  eating  hunks  of  cake, 
and  in  the  intervals  laughing  and  talking  boisterously 
with  some  of  the  young  men  of  the  party,  who  voted 
her  a  first-rate  **  fellow  "  to  have  a  lark  with. 

'*  No,  I  must  admit  she  is  not  a  particularly  beautiful 
or  feminine  object  just  now,"  Miss  Munroe  said,  looking 
with  disapproval  at  Clytie's  long  legs  stretched  out,  and 
clothed  in  knickerbockers  and  gaiters,  '*  but  all  women 
do  not  look  to  such  disadvantage." 

'*  It  is  well  for  the  sex  they  do  not,"  responded 
Azubah,  cynically.  **  I,  for  one,  should  be  sorry  to  see 
myself  such  an  object  as  that." 

**  You  do  not  approve  of  the  new  woman  then,  Madame 
von  Eggelstein  .-^ "  Miss  Munro  said.  She  was  de- 
lighted to  get  someone  who  she  thought  would  agree 
with  her  as  to  the  heinousness  of  the  proceedings  of 
some  modern  women. 

**  New  woman?"  echoed  Azubah,  '*  there  is  no  such 
thing  ;  your  new  woman  is  a  fraud." 

*'  Pardon  me,"  said  Miss  Munro,  who  had  mounted 
her  hobby,  and  did  not  want  to  let  the  opportunity  of 
riding  it  pass.  *'I  am  a  much  older  woman  than  you,  and 
in  my  young  days  girls  were  really  girls,  not  inferior 
copies  of  men.  It  is  only  of  late  years  this  preposterous 
growth  has  sprung  up,  that  is  ruining  the  female  sex, 
and  will  eventually  bring  ruin  on  the  world,  if  it  is  not 
checked." 

A  gleam  of  malicious  amusement  shot  into  Azubah's 
eyes  as  she  said,  **  You  think  it  is  only  of  late  years  that 
woman  has  been  clamouring  for  what  she  is  pleased  to 
denominate  her  rights  ?  *' 

"  Certainly ;  in  my  youth  a  woman  knew  her  place,  and 
kept  it." 

**And  in  my  youth,  woman  was  clamouring  for  her 
^  rights,'  just  as  she  is  to-day." 

*'  I  do  not  wish  to  be  inquisitive  on  so  delicate  a  matter 
as  a  woman's  age,  but  I  should  say  you  cannot  possibly 
be  thirty  years  old,  and — " 
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She  was  interrupted  by  Azubah's  clear,  rfnging  laugh, 
and  her  mocking  tones.  '*  Thirty  years !  What  if  I  should 
tell  you  that  thousands  of  years  ago  I  saw  just  the  same 
struggle  for  feminine  supremacy  ?" 

''  You  ! " 

**  Aye  ;  suppose  I  tell  you  that  I  saw  the  sons  of  God 
walking  the  earth  because  they  found  the  daughters  of 
men  fair.  Suppose  I  tell  you  that  I  have  slept  for  a 
thousand  years  at  a  stretch*  and  waked  into  new  life  and 
loveliness  each  time." 

*'You  are  romancing,"  Miss  Munro  exclaimed,  yet 
edging  a  little  away  from  Azubah,  as  though  she  were 
something  uncanny. 

*'  You  talk  to  me  of  thirty  years  and  your  modern 
women !  I,  who  saw  the  light  before  Adam  ever 
dreamed  of  that  puny  creature,  his  second  wife  Eve,'' 
Azubah  resumed  still  in  mocking  tones — "  before  Lilith 
was  dethroned  to  make  room  for  her  and  her  mortal 
descendants — I,  who  in  virtue  of  my  birth  am  immortal, 
as  she  might  have  been  had  she  not  transgressed,  and  so 
brought  death  upon  all  her  race  !'' 

*'  Who  are  you  talking  about  ?" 

*'  Lilith  and  her  supplanter  Eve." 

**  I  do  not  understand  you." 

'*  I  daresay  not.  You  nineteenth  century  women 
think  yourselves  wonderfully  clever ;  but  you  have  not 
a  tithe  of  the  cleverness  of  some  of  those  old-world 
women  you  profess  to  despise.  I  have  seen  things  dur- 
ing my  existence  that  you  could  have  no  conception  of 
in  your  finite  understanding." 

**  Indeed,''  said  Miss  Munro,  with  a  sniff,  who  was 
nettled  at  this  implied  want  of  understanding  on  her 
part. 

"  Yes  ;  what  do  you  think  of  riding  on  the  highest 
billows  of  the  Flood  that  engulfed  everything  human,  save 
Noah  and  his  family  ?  Of  seeing  the  Pyramids  built, 
and  hearing  the  groans  of  the'  men  who  cemented  the 
stones  with  their  life-blood.  You  talk  to  me  of  the 
Modern  Woman !  She  is  only  copying  her  sisters  of 
4,000  years  ago.     Why,   in  ancient  Egypt  I  remember 
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Hatepsu,  who  usurped  her  brother's  throne,  donned 
man's  clothing,  and  even  wore  a  beard  to  show  her 
equahty  with  man,  and  I  laughed  to  think  that  she 
should  care  about  such  short-timed  power  and  glory. 
The  Modern  Woman,  indeed !  What  is  she  to  that  old 
serpent  of  the  Nile,  who  in  later  times  wreathed  her 
arms  round  Marc  Antony's  neck,  and  won  and  lost 
empires  with  a  smile  ?  Said  I  not  right  when  I  asserted 
the  woman  of  the  present  day  is  a  fraud  ?  " 

"You  evidently  think  so,"  Miss  Munro  said,  with 
acerbity. 

"  Being  daughters  of  Eve  they  could  not  be  anything 
else.     What !  are  you  going.  Miss  Munro?" 

"  I  do  not  care  to  hear  my  sex  slandered  any  more," 
the  old  lady  replied,  moving  off  with  an  offended  air. 
She  could  be  down  upon  their  foibles  herself,  but  she 
did  not  approve  of  Azubah's  wholesale  condemnation  of 
them,  particularly  as  she  had  a  lurking  suspicion  that 
Madame  von  Eggelstein  had  a  profound  contempt  for 
her  in  particular,  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  her  sex  in 
general. 

Azubah  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  laughed 
amusedly  as  the  old  woman  moved  away  with  her 
feathers  ruffled. 

Afterwards  Miss  Munro  told  one  of  her  cronies  that 
she  was  sure  that  woman — meaning  Madame  von  Eggel- 
stein— ^was  quite  mad.  "  Why,  actually,  my  dear,  she 
declared  she  was  a  daughter  of  Lilith,  Adam's  first  wife. 
As  if  such  a  creature  had  ever  existed ;  she  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible."  With  which  convincing 
argument  Miss  Munro  always  wound  up  her  discourse 
upon  Azubah,  whom  she  never  forgave  for  her  unflatter- 
ing remarks  regarding  her  finite  understanding. 

*'  You  seem  amused,  Madame,"  Leo's  voice  said,  as  he 
took  the  chair  vacated  by  the  old  maid,  "yet  Miss 
Munro  is  not  a  likely  looking  person  to  be  amusing,  I 
should  say." 

"  I  found  her  so,"  replied  Azubah,  "but  I  think  I  have 
more  than  satisfied  her  curiosity,  she  will  not  ask  me- 
many  more  questions,"  with  a  malicious  smile. 
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*' Ah  !  Madame,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "why  do  you 
waste  your  time  with  an  old  woman  ?  I  envied  every 
word  you  spoke  to  her." 

**  You  need  not  have.  I  only  told  her  a  few  home 
truths,  that  she  did  not  seem  to  find  very  much  to  her 
taste." 

"  She  is  not  worth  talking  about  ;  tell  me  what  would 
you  wish  to  do  to-morrow }  A  party  is  being  made  up 
to  drive  to  Rufus'  Stone.     Will  you  go  T 

"  I  do  not  particularly  care  about  it.  The  Forest  is 
not  much  changed  since  the  tragedy,  accident,  or 
murder — call  it  which  you  will — ^that  deprived  the  red- 
haired  king  of  life,  took  place.  I  have  seen  it  many 
times  ;  there  is  no  novelty  about  it  for  me." 

"  Nor  for  me,"  he  exclaimed  eagerly ;  '*  let  me  take 
you  up  the  river  in  the  launch  instead." 

"You  and  I  together,"  she  said  softly,  looking  into  his 
eyes  with  an  expression  in  those  wondrous  orbs  of  hers 
that  any  man  not  an  anchorite  would  have  found  it 
hard  to  resist — "just  you  and  I,  not  any  of  those  others, 
to  spoil  the  charm  with  their  coarse  material  enjoyment." 

"Yes,  you  and  I  only,"  he  answered  quickly;  "we 
need  not  say  anything  about  not  going  to  Rufus'  Stone 
now  ;  let  them  think  we  will  be  of  the  party,  and  when 
the  time  comes  we  can  be  missing,  eh  ?" 

"  That  will  do  admirably.  It  will  be  delightful  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  listening  to  the  ripple  of  the 
water,  and  a  voice  that  one — "  here  she  paused,  as  if 
confused,  and  cast  down  her  eyes,  but  almost  imme- 
diately recovering  herself  she  added,  "  I  do  so  hate  the 
senseless  clack  of  those  soulless  women ;  their  strident 
voices  jar  my  nerves.  I  shall  be  glad,  indeed,  to  escape 
their  company  for  an  hour  or  two.  Now  it  would  be  as 
well  for  you  to  leave  me  ;  we  do  not  want  anyone  to  get 
a  hint  of  our  little  project  for  to-morrow.  They  would 
only  join  our  excursion,  and  then  all  the  pleasure  would 
be  spoiled — for  me,"  in  a  tender  tone. 

"And  for  me  too,"  Leo  said  eagerly;  "I  will  take 
your  advice  ;  no  one  must  learn  of  our  plan,  for  I  would 
not  for  worlds  miss  the  pleasure." 
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A  cynical  smile  curled  Azubah's  red  lips  as  Leo  left 
her  side,  and  going  to  some  of  the  *'  soulless  "  women 
she  had  criticized  so  severely,  he  paid  them  most 
elaborate  attentions. 

"  So  that  is  your  model  husband,"  she  thought ;  '*  I 
knew  it  would  not  take  me  long  to  bring  him  once  again 
to  my  feet.  How  weak,  how  plastic,  these  men  are  in 
my  hands !  The  game  is  hardly  worth  the  candle  ;  oh, 
for  a  real  man  on  whom  to  try  my  power !  One  who 
would  give  me  trouble  to  subjugate  him  to  my  will. 
Ah,  Sir  Hubert !  when  you  told  me  your  brother-in-law 
loved  his  wife,  and  her  only,  I  warned  you  against  him, 
and  time  proves  that  I  am  right.  If  he  were  asked  now, 
if  he  told  the  truth,  who  would  be  the  woman  he  loves  ? 
Certainly  not  the  one  who  bears  his  name,  and  is  the 
mother  of  his  child.  After  all,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
troubling  myself  about  him,  he  is  such  an  easy  prey. 
The  baronet  would  afford  more  sport  ;  he  does  struggle 
against  his  love  for  me,  he  knows  I  am  not  the  angel 
that  others  deem  me,  and  yet  even  he  cannot  resist  my 
spell  when  I  choose  to  exert  it.  Perhaps,  when  I  am 
tired  of  playing  with  Leo,  I  might — well,  I  might  turn 
my  attention  to  him.  Love  !  What  is  love  ?  What  is 
it  that  these  men  feel  for  me  ?  What  kind  of  passion 
that  leads  them  to  give  up  everything  for  it.**  I  may 
simulate  it,  I  do,  or  else  these  lovers  of  mine  would  not 
go  so  mad  about  me  ;  but  as  to  what  it  means,  I  am 
wholly  ignorant.  Love  !  1  could  almost  wish  that  I 
might  understand  it ;  might  feel  a  touch  of  the  mighty 
sentiment  that  overmasters  the  world.  But,  no  !  that 
would  not  do  ;  while  I  hold  safe  my  heart,  I  am  all 
powerful.  Should  I  learn  to  love  as  these  mortals  love, 
I  should  lose  my  sovereignty  over  them.  Yet  it  must 
be  sweet  to  really  feel  what  I  only  feign.  Bah  !  I  am 
getting  sentimental  ;  it  must  be  the  air  of  this  place  and 
the  sight  of — Mava  ! "  to  the  white  hound  which,  as 
usual,  was  stretched  at  her  feet,  bending  over  it,  and 
letting  her  delicate  hand  rest  on  its  great  head  ;  **  Mava, 
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no  mere  man  shall  ever  oust  you  from  the  foremost 
place  in  my  regard  ;  you  are  the  only  thing  I  ever  can,  or 
shall,  love,"  and  on  Madame  von  Eggelstein's  beautiful 
features  there  rested  a  softened,  tender  look,  as  she  gazed 
at  her  dogj  such  a  look  as  had  never  been  brought  there 
by  human  being,  and  which  was  reflected  in  Mava's 
brown  eyes  as  she  turned  them  lovingly  towards  her 
mistress. 


CHAPTER     XVII. 


'  Mere  pangs  corrode  and  consume, 
Dead  when  life  dies  in  the  brain  ; 
In  the  infinite  spirit  is  room 
For  the  pulse  of  an  infinite  pain." 

SWINBDRNB. 


There  was  a  large  party  to  go  to  Rufus'  Stone  the  next 
day.  The  waggonette,  the  landau,  and  the  dog  cart 
were  all  brought  into  requisition  to  convey  the  guests  to 
the  spot  where  the  king  was  shot,  some  seven  miles  from 
Ashwood. 

Both  Azubah  and  Leo  were  among  the  party  collected 
in  the  great  hall  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  vehicles. 

There  were  several  dogs  there,  too,  all  aglow  with  ex- 
citement at  the  prospect  of  a  long  run.  Tinker,  the 
small  fox-terrier,  gambolled  and  barked  about  the  stately 
Mava,  as  if  inviting  her  to  a  contest  of  speed — a  pro- 
ceeding to  which  she  paid  as  little  attention  as  she  did 
to  the  half -smothered  snarls  and  growls  of  Maggie,  who 
had  never  forgiven  Mava  for  the  interest  Auriol  had 
taken  in  her,  and  resented  the  caresses  the  latter 
bestowed  upon  any  other  animal  save  herself. 
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The  waggonette  and  landau  were  both*  filled  and 
driven  off,  and  then  Mahmoud  appeared  with  Vesuvius 
in  a  small  trap  that  would  only  hold  two. 

Leo  had  so  contrived  it  that  he  was  the  only  one  left 
to  escort  Madame  von  Eggelstein,  and  he,  after  putting 
her  in  the  trap,  got  in  also. 

As  Azubah  gathered  up  the  reins,  she  made  a  sign  to 
Mahmoud,  which  the  black  signified  he  understood. 
Then  the  trap  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  other 
carriages,  Mava  bounding  alongside  with  her  free  stride 
that  covered  the  ground  as  quickly  as  the  black  horse's. 
Lady  Ashmore  and  two  or  three  of  the  older  ladies  did 
not  join  the  excursion  party,  but  stood  on  the  steps  to 
watch  the  others  off. 

As  long  as  they  were  in  sight  of  the  house,  Azubah 
and  Leo  followed  the  other  vehicles,  but  letting  the  dis- 
tance get  further  and  further  between  them,  until  at  a 
bend  in  the  road  which  hid  them  from  the  house, 
they  turned  off  into  a  small  road  that  led  down  to  the 
river  and  boathouse,  where  the  launch  and  several  other 
boats  were  moored. 

'*  They  can  think  we  have  lost  the  way  ''  said  Leo,  as  he 
assisted  Azubah  from  the  trap,  *^  they  will  not  miss  us 
till  they  have  reached  the  Stone,  and  then  it  will  be  too 
late  to  come  back  and  look  for  us.  Where  is  that  rascal 
Mahmoud  ?  He  ought  to  be  here  now  to  take  charge  of 
Vesuvius." 

*'  There  he  comes,"  Azubah  said,  as  the  black  made 
his  appearance  through  the  trees. 

After  giving  him  orders  to  put  the  trap  up  at  a  little 
inn  near,  and  not  to  take  it  back  to  the  stables,  as  that 
might  cause  comment,  they  told  him  at  what  hour  he 
was  to  be  there  with  it  again  to  take  them  home,  so  as  to 
give  colour  to  the  fiction  about  losing  their  way,  and 
then  Leo  made  him  assist  at  getting  out  one  of  the 
rowing-boats.  *'  It  will  be  better  than  the  launch,"  he 
said  to  Azubah ;  **  it  takes  some  time  to  get  up  steam,  and 
it  might  be  heard,  whereas  the  oars  will  not  make  so 
much  noise,  and  the  boat  can  drift  with  the  stream." 
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Azubah  signified  her  agreement,  and  he  settled  her 
carefully  in  the  stern  on  soft  cushions,  and  then  took  up 
the  oars. 

Just  as  he  was  going  to  shove  off,  Mava  sprang  from 
the  landing-place  into  the  boat.  , 

**  Send  the  dog  away,'*  cried  Leo,  irritably ;  "  we  do  not 
want  to  be  bothered  with  her ;  tell  Mahmoud  to  take  her/' 
"  No,"  said  Azubah,  very  sweetly,  yet  with  an  accent 
in  her  voice  that  said  she  would  not  be  gainsayed. 
"  Mava  stays  with  me  ;  where  I  go  she  goes,"  and  she 
motioned  to  the  hound  to  settle  down  upon  the  cushions 
beside  her. 

"  I  believe  you  are  fonder  of  that  dog  than  you  are  of 
anyone,"  Leo  exclaimed  petulantly  ;  *'  she  never  leaves 
your  side,  and  you  look  at  her  and  fondle  her  as  I  wish 
you  would  not.  It  makes  a  fellow  wild  to  see  such 
caresses  wasted  upon  a  brute." 

"  Not  such  a  brute  as  many  a  one  who  wears  a  human 
semblance,"  Azubah  replied,  the  curious  red  light  flash- 
ing into  her  own  eyes  as  she  spoke.  '*  Mava  is  more 
noble  than  many  men,  why  should  you  be  jealous  of  her 
devotion  to  me  ? " 

'•  That  is  just  it,  I  am  jealous.  I  hate  you  to  bestow 
word  or  look  upon  anything  but  myself." 

*'  So  you  are  jealous  of  poor  Mava,"  she  said  softly. 
'*  You  need  not  be,  she  is  the  one  friend  in  the 
world  who  has  been  faithful  to  me  through  good  and 
evil,  and  I,"  in  a  plaintive  tone,  *'  I,  who  have  so  few 
friends,  who  have  met  with  so  little  charity  or  affection 
in  the  world,  is  it  odd  that  I  should  cling  to  the  one 
thing  that  adores  me  ? "  and  bending  over  Mava,  she 
pressed  her  lips  to  the  dog's  great  silvery  head. 

That  kiss  and  those  plaintive  words  had  the  effect  she 
intended  upon  Leo.  Leaving  his  oars,  he  flung  himself  at 
her  feet.  **Ah  !  Madame,"  he  cried,  '^what  need  is  there 
for  you  to  be  friendless,  to  bestow  the  priceless  boon  of 
your  love  upon  an  animal  ?  I  would  give  my  life  for  a 
tithe  of  the  affection  that  you  bestow  upon  that  dog  at 
your  feet.  What  can  she  feel  or  know  of  the  passion 
that  is  consuming  me,  that  is  turning  my  life  into  a 
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veritable  hell.  I  cannot  live  without  you.  Azubah,  I 
love  you ;  have  pity  on  me." 

"You  forget/'  she  said  softly. 

"  I  forget  everything  except  that  I  love  you,"  he  cried 
wildly. 

"Your  wife?'' 

"Why  remind  me  of  her  ?" 

"You  love  her?" 

Leo  had  the  grace  to  hang  his  head  in  shame.  Auriol, 
his  fair  innocent  wife,  the  mother  of  his  child,  what 
would  she  think  could  she  only  see  him  now?  How 
was  he  treating  her  fond  affection  ? 

Yet  his  infatuation  was  so  great  that  his  compunction 
was  only  momentary.  '*I  thought  I  loved  her,"  he 
murmured,  "but  now  I  know  that  there  is  only  one 
woman  I  could,  or  ever  have  loved,  and  she  is  your- 
self." 

"  You  love  me  so  well  ?" 

"  So  well  that  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  to  obtain 
you.     1  would  imperil  my  soul  to  call  you  mine  ?" 

A  gleam  of  triumph  shot  into  Azubah's  eyes.  '*You 
would  leave  her,  your  wife,  and  your  child,  for  my  sake  ?" 
she  asked. 

For  a  moment  Leo  hesitated,  but  only  for  a  moment^ 
he  could  not  resist  the  spell  of  her  witchery ;  wax  indeed 
was  he  in  her  hands,  mind  and  spirit  alike  dominated  by 
her.  "  I  would  do  even  this,"  he  cried,  "to  call  you  mine. 
What  matters  the  censure  of  the  world  against  the  bliss 
of  loving  and  being  loved  ?  I  would  live  with  you  in  a 
desert  and  count  myself  a  king,  but,"  and  he  spoke  half 
savagely  as  he  caught  a  gleam  of  amusement  cross  her 
beautiful  face,  "  I  am  a  desperate  man,  you  have  made 
me  so ;  if  I  thought  you  were  playing  me  false,  were 
amusing  yourself  as  you  did  long  ago  in  Russia,  I  would 
kill  you  now,  so  that  never  again  should  you  beguile  the 
heart  out  of  a  man." 

Azubah  laughed,  a  soft  ringing  laugh,  at  his  wild 
assertion.  "  Silly  boy,"  she  said  tenderly  ;  "  I  like  you 
all  the  better  for  your  show  of  anger.  In  Russia  it  was 
for  your  own  sake  I  acted  as  I  did.     You  were  but  a 
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youth  then  ;  how  could  I  be  sure  of  the  strength  and 
lastingness  of  your  passion  ?  And  when  it  was  tried 
how  did  you  come  out  of  the  ordeal  ?  You  soon  forgot, 
and  married  another." 

Leo  hung  his  head,  his  wrath  subdued  at  once.  What 
right  had  he  to  blame  Azubah  ;  he  had  not  remained  true 
to  her  ? 

**  I  blame  you  not,"  Azubah  went  on  magnanimously,- 
"  you  could  not  help  your  nature  ;  it  is  essentially  one 
that  demands  change."  , 

"  I  shall  never  change  from  loving  you,"  he  declared. 

**  You  have  changed  before,  you  may  again.  Nay," 
as  he  was  about  to  speak,  **  let  me  finish  what  I  have  to 
say.  You  ask  me  to  fly  with  you  ;  before  I  do  so,  I  must 
be  fully  satisfied  that  your  love  is  really  and  truly  mine 
— that  it  will  never  turn  away  to  any  other  object." 

'^  It  never  will,  I  swear  it." 

**  You  swore  before.  Now  listen.  If  at  the  end  of  two 
months'  time  you  still  wish  me  to  fly  with  you,  why 
then " 

**  Two  months,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  disappointed  tone, 
"  I  cannot  wait  so  long." 

**  Yes,  you  can,  and  you  will.  Leo,  there  must  be  no 
scene,  no  scandal ;  you  must  pay  me  only  ordinary 
attentions  while  I  remain  here.  No  one  must  suspect 
our  secret,  let  that  be  locked  in  our  own  two  hearts. 
Now,  I  will  hear  no  more  on  that  subject.  If  you  love 
me  you  will  obey,  and  upon  your  obedience  depends 
the  realization  of  your  hopes.  Take  the  oars,  we  have 
been  drifting  too  long  already ;  it  is  so  enjoyable  when 
the  boat  glides  swiftly  through  the  waters  under  these 
overhanging  boughs." 

As  if  all  the  fire  and  passion  had  been  mesmerized 
out  of  him,  Leo  mechanically  obeyed.  Rising  from  his 
kneeling  position  at  her  feet,  he  resumed  his  place  and 
the  oars,  and  with  powerful  strokes  sent  the  boat  along 
the  stream,  while  Azubah  reclined  on  her  cushions, 
stroked  Mava's  silvery  head,  and  watched  Leo  with  a 
peculiar  expression  out  of  her  half-shut  eyes. 

That  love  scene  under  the  drooping  boughs  had  not 
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been  without  a  witness,  though  the  actors  in  it  were 
unconscious  of  any  scrutiny  of  their  proceedings. 

A  man  was  making  his  way  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  boat  and  its  occupants, 
and  stopped  spellbound  with  a  look  of  horror  frozen  into 
his  face,  as  though  something  frightful  were  presented 
to  his  gaze. 

The  man  was  Hubert  Ashmore. 

He  had  not  made  one  of  the  party  to  see  Rufus' 
Stone,  having  gone  into  Southampton  in  the  morning 
on  business.  He  had  returned  by  train,  and  was  walking 
from  the  village  station  through  his  own  grounds,  when 
his  attention  had  been  arrested  by  the  group  in  the 
boat. 

He  recognized  them  at  once  ;  the  white  hound  alone 
would  have  revealed  her  mistress's  identity,  as  she 
scarcely  ever  left  her  side  ;  but  this  was  not  needed  ; 
before  he  saw  her  face,  he  knew  by  intuition  who  was 
Leo's  companion. 

He  could  not  hear  what  they  said,  but  there  was  no 
mistaking  their  attitude — ^they  were  lovers ;  it  was  a  love- 
scene  that  was  being  enacted  beneath  his  eyes. 

The  horror  that  overcame  him  held  him  there,  rooted 
to  the  spot. 

Was  it  some  hideous  phantasmagoria  that  was  passing 
before  him,  or  was  it  really  Leo,  Auriol's  husband ,  who 
was  there  on  his  knees  before  another  woman — this  fatal 
woman  whom  no  man  seemed  able  to  resist  ? 

He  had  feared  this  from  the  moment  he  had  heard 
Azubah  was  coming,  but  Leonard  had  so  scoffed  at  the 
idea  that  any  remnant  of  his  old  love  for  her  remained, 
that  he  had  hoped  it  might  indeed  be  so,  and  AurioFs 
pure  love  had  driven  out  all  remembrance  of  his  unholy 
passion  for  this  woman.  But  now,  what  did  this  mean 
save  sorrow  and  unhappiness  for  his  little  sister ! 

He  groaned  aloud  in  his  anguish. 

In  spite  of  his  anger  against  Leonard,  he  could  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  make  some  excuse  for  him. 

Azubah  was  a  witch,  a  spirit  of  evil,  possessed  of  some 
unholy  power  whereby  she  charmed  men's  hearts  out  of 
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their  breasts,  whether  they  would  or  not ;  had  he  not 
himself  experienced  her  power,  and  fallen  beneath  it  ? 

Was  she  a  fiend  that  even  his  innocent  sister,  who 
had  never  caused  her  any  harm,  could  not  escape  the 
result  of  her  malice  ? 

If  the  knowledge  of  this  came  to  Auriol,  it  would 
kill  her  ;    her  life  was  wrapped  up  in  her  husband's. 

Yet  he  was  powerless  to  shield  her,  or  keep  this 
terrible  revelation  from  her,  if  Madame  von  Eggelstein 
should  decree  otherwise. 

She  was  unscrupulous  enough,  heartless  enough,  not 
to  care  what  pain  she  inflicted  upon  others— of  that  he 
was  well  aware  ;  the  breaking  of  hearts  was  but  a  pas- 
time to  her.  She  cared  not  how  others  might  suffer 
through  her ;  rather  she  seemed  to  delight  in  tearing  and 
trampling  upon  all  human  feelings,  as  some  beautiful 
tigress  might  rend  and  tear  prey,  and  yet,  though  Hubert 
acknowledged  all  this  to  himself,  though  he  recognized 
the  demon  in  her,  he  also  knew — and  this  was  what 
paralized  and  deadened  his  feelings  of  resentment 
against  her — that  he  still  loved  her,  that  the  most 
poignant  anguish  to  him  was  to  understand  her  un- 
worthiness,  and  yet  be  unable  to  eradicate  that 
love. 

He  was  jealous,  and  he  feared  that  that  jealousy  might 
make  him  unjust. 

Long  after  the  boat  had  passed  out  of  sight  did 
Hubert  stand  there  battling  with  a  mental  agony  almost 
too  great  to  be  borne,  and  which  set  its  seal  upon  him 
in  the  lines  of  suffering  it  drew  about  his  brow  and 
mouth.  He  seemed  to  have  aged  suddenly  in  a  few 
minutes  in  that  mental  conflict  he  had  undergone. 

He  could  not  see  his  way  clear  at  all.  Whichever 
way  he  turned  nothing  but  desolation  and  disaster 
stared  him  in  the  face. 

He  must  try  and  stop  this  thing,  and  prevent  its  com- 
ing to  Auriol's  ears.  If  possible  she  must  never  learn  of 
her  husband's  defection. 

But  how  was  he  to  do  this  ? 

He  could  not  denounce  Leo,  and  to  remonstrate  with 
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him  would  be  utterly  useless,  worse  than  useless,  as  it 
might  only  precipitate  a  catastrophe. 

Should  he  appeal  to  Azubah  herself,  surely  there  must 
be  some  spark  of  womanliness  beneath  that  glorious 
exterior,  and  if  he  could  but  touch  it — 

But  here  he  sighed  in  hopeless  fashion  ;  he  feared 
the  worst  must  come ;  he  would  be  powerless  to  avert 
the  cloud  of  shame  and  disgrace  that  was  preparing  to 
break  over  them,  and  whelm  them  all  in  destruction. 

There  was  an  aching  pain  at  his  heart  that  was  not 
wholly  for  Auriol  and  Leo. 

Why  was  it  that  Azubah,  outwardly  the  incarnation  of 
all  that  was  lovely  and  perfect  in  womanhood,  whose 
physical  beauty  enforced  men's  worship,  the  gleam  from 
whose  eyes  could  raise  a  lover  to  ecstasy,  or  plunge  him 
in  despair.  Why  was  it  that  she  appeared  totally  desti- 
tute of  a  heart,  to  have  no  moral  rectitude  or  feeling  for 
those  about  her. 

How  could  she  trample  in  the  dust  the  affection  that 
was  laid  at  her  feet,  make  playthings  of  men's  hearts, 
and  turn  to  derision  their  most  sacred  feelings  ? 

What  was  she  ?  Could  she  be  a  woman  without  one 
womanly  attribute  ?    Why  was  she  so  merciless  ? 

In  that  beautiful  frame  of  hers  was  there  no  vestige  of 
a  heart  ?  Could  nothing  be  done  to  awaken  a  soul  in 
her,  ^and  lead  her  to  the  knowledge  of  the  evil  she 
wrought  in  the  world  ? 

Hubert  had  no  faith  in  her  belief  that  she  was  a 
descendant  of  Lilith,  or  had  lived  far  beyond  the 
allotted  span  of  ordinary  human  life,  but  that  she  was 
something  out  of  the  common  run  of  womankind  he  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  to  himself. 

A  mocking  spirit  of  evil  appeared  innate  in  her, 
opposed  to  all  that  is  held  good  and  tender  in  woman- 
hood. He  knew  all  this,  he  admitted  it  to  himself,  he 
was  aware  of  the  degradation,  of  his  own  shame  in 
loving  this  woman  who  was  bringing  ruin  and  misery 
on  those  he  loved,  and  yet  he  could  no  more  escape 
from  his  passion  for  her  than  a  dove  can  escape  from  the 
hawk  that  has  its  talons  in  its  flesh. 
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Whatever  the  magic  was  that  she  possessed,  it  had 
overpowered  him,  drugged  his  senses,  and  bound  him 
in  chains  of  iron  that  only  death  could  break. 

A.  M.  JUDD. 

(To  be  continued). 
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Back  to  his  birthplace,  to  his  home  again, 
Back  to  the  verdant  pastures  and  the  fields 
With  flowers  spangled,  and  the  shady  lane 
Which  in  its  fragrant  secrecy  still  shields 
The  memories  of  his  courtship  and  his  youth, 
The  poet-actor  comes.     For  ever  now 
He  leaves  the  noisy  city,  and,  in  sooth  ! 
His  heart  is  free,  no  cloud  upon  his  brow 
Betrays  the  least  regret.     His  hour  of  ease 
Is  reached  at  last,  and  dreamer  he  may  dream 
Just  for  the  sake  of  dreaming,  not  to  please 
The  audience  at  the  Globe,  or  for  the  gleam 
Of  kindly  regal  eyes.     The  feverish  strife 
Of  thinking,  writing,  playing  now  is  o'er. 
And  with  those  shadows  he  has  called  to  life. 
He  parts  for  ever  at  his  cottage  door. 

Louis  Vintras^ 
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^^You  say  that  you  must  do  some  deed  which  will 
bring  you  fame,  and  make  me  kinder  to  you.  But  I 
tell  you  I  do  not  wish  it.  Get  fame  if  you  must — oh  ! 
what  creatures  men  are  ! — but  if  you  come  back  scarred 
and  disfigured,  like  my  horror  of  a  husband,  I  will 
never,  never  look  at  you  again.  He  set  out  to  join  the 
Marshal  de  Villars  a  Week  ago,  and  I  am  alone. 
Perhaps  if  you  were  here — but  indeed,  my  Raoul,  I  will 
be  very  cruel  if  you  do  not  obey  me.  So  be  careful  as 
you  desire  the  love  of 

Marie." 

So  ended  the  letter  which  Raoul  de  Gayet,  captain  of 
dragoons  in  the  army  commanded  by  the  Marshal  de 
Marsin,  read  for  the  twentieth  time  on  that  2nd  May, 
1706.  As  he  stood  at  the  window  of  the  upper  room  in 
the  little  village  of  Schotz,  where  his  regiment  was 
quartered,  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  vast  expanse  of 
muddy  water,  left  by  the  winter  floods,  which  formed  a 
seemingly  unpassable  barrier  between  the  two  armies. 
In  company  with  many  of  the  younger  officers,  Raoul 
had  often  chafed  bitterly  at  the  inaction  to  which  they 
were  condemned.  But  as  he  stood  there  in  the  fading 
light,  still  holding  the  perfumed  billet  in  his  hand,  his 
thoughts  were  far  away  in  Paris  with  the  writer,  the 
beautiful  Marquise  de  Leuze,  in  whose  society  he  had 
spent  many  happy  hours  during  the  past  winter. 

*'  Heartless  and  cruel,"  he  muttered.  '*  I  believe  she 
would  throw  away  a  lover  like  a  worn  glove.  Well  ! 
there  is  small  chance  of  disobeying  her  here.     Since 
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that  cursed  rout  at  Blenheim,  two  years  ago,  de  Marsin 
seems  to  have  lost  all  taste  for  fighting/' 

The  sound  of  voices  below  made  him  pause  ;  a  heavy 
tread  was  heard  on  the  ladder-stair,  and  a  cloaked 
officer  entered. 

**  Raoul  ! " 

"  Gaspard  de  Beaumont  !  Faith  !  I  am  glad.  But 
how  come  you  here  ?  We  heard  you  were  with  the 
army  of  the  Rhine.*' 

**  I  was  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine,'*  said  the  new- 
comer, sitting  down,  **  but  I  have  ridden  over  with  the 
Marshal  de  Villars.  He  is  now  closeted  with  your 
general,  and  if  you  don't  see  some  fighting  in  the  next 
few  hours,  may  I  never  see  Paris  again  !  " 

De  Gayet  shook  his  head. 

**  De  Marsin  won't  move  a  man  while  these  floods  are 
out,"  he  said  mournfully. 

'*  But  de  Villars  is  in  supreme  command  of  both 
armies,"  was  the  answer.  '*  I  was  by  his  side  when  he 
met  de  Marsin  We  had  ridden  through  your  camp, 
and  the  men  had  been  cheering  him  as  they  always  do. 
De  Marsin  came  out  to  meet  him  as  he  was  dismount- 
ing. *  Monsieur,'  said  de  Villars,  '  I  have  never  seen  a 
finer  army  than  yours,  or  one  more  anxious  to  fight.' 
You  know  how  de  Marsin  screws  up  his  face  when  he 
is  angry.  '  Yes,  monsieur,'  he  answered,  *I  have  a  fine 
army  ;  too  good  in  my  opinion  to  be  drowned  in  the 
floods  between  us  and  the  enemy  !  '  The  street  was 
crowded  with  soldiers  and  he  almost  shouted  it." 

'*  What  did  de  Villars  say  ?" 

**  Oh  !  he  was  very  wroth.  He  flushed  and  bit  his 
lip,  and  looked  hard  at  de  Marsin.  Then  he  said  quietly, 
'I  hope  we  can  gratify  your  brave  fellows  without 
drowning  them,'  and  taking  de  Marsin's  arm,  drew  him 
into  his  quarters.  He  means  fighting,  I  am  sure.  But 
what  of  yourself,  Raoul  ?     How  is  the  fair  Marquise  ? " 

'*  Why  ask  me  ? "  answered  de  Gayet,  "  when  her 
husband  is  in  your  camp.  I  have  never  seen  him,  you 
know.     A  very  dreadful  bear,  is  he  not  ? " 

Gaspard  de  Beaumont  laughed. 
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"That  is  Madame's  account  of  him,  I  suppose/'  he 
said.  "To  me  he  seems  a  courteous  gentleman  and  a 
brave  soldier.  But  you  may  soon  have  a  chance  of 
judging  for  yourself,  for  he  rode  over  with  us  to-night. 
He  stands  high  in  the  Marshal's  favour,  and " 

There  was  a  noise  outside,  and  an  orderly  entered 
with  a  letter. 

"  For  Captain  de  Gayet,"  he  said,  and  saluted. 

Raoul  broke  the  seal  and  rapidly  glanced  at  the 
contents. 

"  Diantre  !  ''  he  exclaimed,  "you  were  right,  Gaspard, 
Listen  ! " 

"  Captain  de  Gayet  will  parade  with  a  sergeant  and 
twenty  rank  and  file  before  headquarters,  at  midnight^ 
for  special  service.  He  will  report  himself  to  the  aide- 
de-camp  on  duty. 

Desmarets,  Marechal  de  Camp'' 

"  A  thousand  congratulations  !  "  said  de  Beaumont, 
warmly.  "A  chance  of  distinguishing  yourself  under 
the  eyes  of  two  Marshals  of  France  ! — your  fortune  is 
made,  my  friend  !  But  I  must  not  linger  here.  Au 
plaisir,  Raoul  ! "  And  he  swung  out  of  the  room,  his 
sword  clattering  as  he  descended  the  stairs. 

Left  to  himself,  the  young  officer  remained  buried  in 
thought.  "  Strange  !  "  he  mused.  "  A  year  ago  such  a 
chance  as  this  would  have  filled  me  with  delight.  Now 
a  woman's  lightly  spoken  word  can  almost  make  me  a 
coward.     If  she  loved  me,  if — fool !  fool  !  that  I  am  !  " 

He  sought  paper  and  ink,  and  wrote  a  few  passionate 
words  ;  telling  her  he  was  bound  on  a  service  of  peril 
from  which  he  could  not  escape  without  dishonour,  that 
whether  he  lived  or  died  his  only  thought  would  be  of 
her. 

The  next  hours  were  spent  in  selecting  from  his  troop^ 
all  of  whom  were  eager  to  volunteer,  the  twenty  men 
required  ;  and  at  the  appointed  time  Raoul  de  Gayet 
halted  his  little  command  before  headquarters,  and 
reported  himself. 

"  You  are  expected.  Captain  de  Gayet,"  said  the  aide- 
de-camp  ;  "  follow  me,  if  you  please."     He  led  the  way^ 
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and  threw  open   a  door   at   the   end  of  the  passage. 
^*  Enter,  monsieur." 

The  room  into  which  he  was  thus  ushered  was  large 
and  brilliantly  lighted.  At  a  table  at  the  further  end 
two  aides-de-camp  were  writing,  and  the  Marshal  de 
Marsin  was  seated  beside  the  fire  at  a  smaller  table,  on 
which  was  wine  and  some  glasses.  Striding  up  and 
down  the  room  with  quick  impatient  steps,  now  exchang- 
ing a  word  with  de  Marsin,  now  giving  some  directions 
to  the  writers,  was  an  officer  in  whom  Raoul  recognised 
the  Marshal  Due  de  Villars. 

De  Gayet  saluted  and  stood  at  attention,  and  de 
Marsin  turned  round  and  glanced  at  him.  ^*  Ah  !  "  he 
said,  "  here  is  the  captain  of  dragoons  you  asked  for," 
and  throwing  himself  back,  he  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  no  further  concern  in  the 
matter. 

The  Due  de  Villars  stopped  in  front  of  the  young 
officer,  looking  at  him  as  if  he  would  read  his  very  soul. 

**  Captain  de  Gayet,"  he  said,  **  you  have  served  four 
campaigns  with  the  King's  armies,  and  have  twice  been 
mentioned  in  despatches  by  the  Marshal  de  Boufflers." 

Raoul  bowed,  and  the  other  continued. 

*'  Had  you  not  so  good  a  record,  I  tell  you  frankly  I 
should  have  selected  an  officer  who  had  served  under 
me  personally — for  it  is  no  bungler  who  wnll  serve  my 
turn  to-night.  I  have  decided,  after  consultation  with 
my  colleague,  to  attack  the  enemy  at  once,  in  the  only 
possible  way — by  fording  the  inundations.  I  have  had 
soundings  taken  by  my  engineers,  and  I  know  it  is 
practicable." 

The  Marshal  de  Marsin  shrugged  his  shoulders,  a 
gesture  which  did  not  escape  the  speaker's  notice. 

**  I  know  it  is  practicable,  monsieur,"  he  went  on, 
"  and  in  any  case  it  shall  be  attempted.  I  intend  your 
party  of  dragoons,  with  an  officer,  who  will  act  as  guide, 
to  lead  the  way  ;  I  myself,  with  the  army,  will  be  close 
behind.  Remember,  that  I  wish  the  enemy  to  be  taken 
by  surprise,  there  must  be  no  firing,  any  fighting  your 
men  have  to  do  must  be  done  with  the  white  weapon — 
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always  at  its  best  in  the  hands  of  French  soldiers.  You 
understand,  monsieur?  Are  you  ready  to  undertake 
the  duty  I  assign  you  ?" 

Raoul  bowed  once  more. 

'^  I  am  deeply  honoured  by  your  condescension. 
Marshal,"  he  answered,  **and  I  assure  you  that  your 
trust  in  the  Dragoons  of  Courcelles  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed." 

**  Good  ! "  said  the  Marshal  briefly ;  "you  can  return  to 
your  men,  Captain  de  Gayet.  Your  guide  will  join  you 
directly." 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  Marshal  de  Villars,  accompanied 
by  a  heavily  cloaked  officer,  came  out. 

"  This  gentleman,"  said  the  Marshal,  **  will  act  as  your 
guide,  and  if  you  should  fall  in  the  execution  of  your 
duty — which  God  forbid — he  will  take  command  of  the 
detachment.  Now,  messieurs,  set  out,  and  remember 
that  the  success  of  His  Majesty's  arms  to-night  depends 
upon  your  discretion." 

De  Gayet  and  his  companion  rode  slowly  together  at 
the  head  of  the  little  party,  until  the  edge  of  the  inunda- 
tion was  reached.  There  a  halt  was  made,  while  an 
orderly  brought  forward  a  map  of  the  country,  mounted 
on  a  board,  which  with  a  compass  and  a  shaded  lantern, 
was  fixed  on  the  officer's  saddle-bow.  With  a  smile  he 
remarked  to  de  Gayet  that  he  was  quite  as  likely  to  be 
killed  as  anyone  else  ;  and  that  it  would  therefore  be 
wise  that  they  should  go  over  together  the  direction  to 
be  taken.  This  done,  Raoul  turned  in  his  saddle,  and 
seeing  that  the  little  group  of  officers  who  formed  the 
Marshal's  staff  had  formed  up  about  two  hundred  yards 
behind ;  he  gave  the  order  to  march,  and  they  moved 
into  the  water. 

The  distance  to  be  traversed  was  about  half  a  league,, 
and  the  night  was  dark,  for  there  was  no  moon.  They 
went  slowly,  w4th  the  utmost  caution,  hearing  only  the 
soft  plash  of  the  water,  and  the  occasional  jingle  of  a 
bridle-chain.  They  could  dimly  see  the  black  water 
through  which  they  were  passing,  and  here  and  there  a 
tree,  or  the  upper  part  of  a  cottage,  standing  up  against 
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the  sky.  Raoul  rode  on  as  if  in  a  dream;  there  was 
nothing  yet  for  him  to  do  but  keep  beside  the  guide  ; 
and  his  thoughts  went  back  to  a  Parisian  salon,  with  its 
dainty,  charming  mistress,  so  easy  to  love,  so  hard  to 
understand,  and  a  sigh  escaped  him  as  he  recalled  her 
last  message. 

"  You  are  sad,  monsieur,"  said  his  companion,  putting 
out  a  gauntletted  hand  to  indicate  a  turn  in  their  course ; 
*'you  have,  perhaps,  some  fair  mistress  far  away  for 
whom  you  grieve.  Faith  !  she  may  have  to  sorrow  for 
you  before  to-night's  work  is  over." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  sighed  because  the  lady  in  question 
was  not  likely  to  grieve,*'  was  the  answer. 

**  It  is  the  way  of  them  all,  monsieur.  Believe  an  old 
soldier,  who  has  lived  in  his  day,  it  is  the  way  with  them 
all;  I  myself " 

He  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  went  on. 

"  I  myself  had  a  friend  who  married  a  girl  fresh  from 
a  convent,  the  very  picture  she  seemed  of  innocence 
and  goodness  ;  and  now,  but  two  years  have  passed,  and 
she  is  the  most  audacious  flirt  in  Paris.  When  my 
comrade  was  wounded  last  winter,  she  came  to  see  him 
every  day,  and  swore  she  was  dying  for  his  recovery ; 
and  all  this  time,  monsieur,  she  was  being  consoled  by 
some  captain  of  dragoons.  I  only — pshaw  !  what  am  I 
saying  ? — my  friend  only  learnt  this  after  he  had  rejoined 
the  army ;  and  now  he  will  have  to  find  out  this  captain's 
name,  and  run  him  through  the  body  as  soon  as  he  con- 
veniently can — or  else  be  run  through  himself,  for  there 
are  some  fine  swordsmen  in  your  service,  monsieur." 

A  dim  suspicion,  which  had  been  dawning  on  Raoul's 
mind,  was  now  hardening  into  certainty. 

"  Doubtless,  the  dragoon  captain  will  be  ready  to  give 
your  friend  satisfaction,  monsieur,"  he  said  coldly  ;  ^*  and 
it  may  even  be  my  good  fortune  to  assist  you  to  bring 
them  together.  May  I  ask—"  He  stopped,  holding  up 
his  hand  to  halt  those  behind. 

"  See,  monsieur,  the  enemy  ! " 

Half  a  dozen  dismounted  hussars  had  just  emerged 
from  the  shelter  of  some  bushes  which  had  screened 
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them  from  sight.  Leading  their  horses,  they  moved 
slowly  across  the  front  of  the  little  party,  about  two 
hundred  yards  away,  and  then  halted,  their  forms  clearly 
silhouetted  against  the  sky.  The  guide  rapidly  threw  a 
fold  of  his  cloak  over  the  lantern. 

"  They  cannot  see  us,"  he  whispered  ;  "  the  hills 
behind  us  prevent  that.  They  are  on  the  causeway 
leading  to  Lanterbourg.  A  patrol,  I  expect,  waiting  to 
be  relieved." 

'*  Not  one  of  them  must  escape  to  give  the  alarm," 
returned  Raoul.  '*  Listen,  monsieur !  I,  with  the  sergeant 
and  eight  men,  will  move  to  our  left,  and  then  come  out 
on  the  causeway — thus  cutting  them  off  from  Lanter- 
bourg. The  remainder  of  the  men,  save  one  whom  I  will 
send  back  to  warn  the  Marshal,  will  then  close  in  upon 
them.  They  cannot  flee  to  our  present  front,  for  on  the 
other  side  of  the  causeway  runs  the  Moselle,  in  flood. 
Do  you  approve,  monsieur  ?  " 

**  De  Villars  himself  could  not  better  it,"  was  the  low 
reply.  ''How  long  do  you  want  for  your  turning  move- 
ment .>" 

**  Give  me  ten  minutes,  clear.  When  you  hear  a 
bittern  call  thrice,  you  will  know  that  it  is  time." 

Taking  with  him  eight  troopers  and  the  old  sergeant, 
who,  born  on  his  paternal  estates  in  Brittany,  had  known 
and  loved  him  from  boyhood,  de  Gayet  departed  on  his 
mission.  Silently  they  crept  through  the  shallowing 
water  past  their  unconscious  foe,  silently  they  moved 
up  the  shelving  bank  of  the  causeway.  Then  posting 
the  sergeant  with  two  dragoons  to  account  for  any  of 
the  enemy  who  should  escape  him,  Raoul  gave  the  ap- 
pointed signal,  and  with  fast-beating  heart  bore  down 
upon  the  enemy. 

Slowly  at  first,  for  he  wished  them  to  suppose  that  the 
approaching  horsemen  were  the  expected  relief,  then, 
as  his  straining  ear  caught  the  sound  of  advancing  hoofs 
from  the  other  side,  with  the  swoop  of  a  hawk  on  a 
pigeon,  he  was  among  them.  Dismounted  and  unready, 
dismayed  at  finding  themselves  between  two  hostile 
bands  who  seemed  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  ground  to 
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attack  them,  their  resistance  was  feeble.  Three  were 
cut  down  in  the  first  charge,  the  others  quickly  threw 
down  their  arms  and  begged  for  quarter.  While  his 
men  were  securing  the  prisoners,  Raoul  turned  in  high 
spirits  to  the  other  officer,  and  gaily  brought  his  sabre 
to  the  salute  before  returning  it  to  the  scabbard. 

*^  I  congratulate  you.  Captain  de  Gayet,  on  your 
success,"  said  the  other  ;  *'  no  one  ever  found  the  Mar- 
shal de  Villars  ungrateful,  and  you — .  Put  that  groaning 
fool  out  of  his  misery,  there  ! " 

A  Rhenish  hussar,  lying  at  the  side  of  the  causeway, 
was  grinding  out  German  oaths,  and  fumbling  at  his 
waist-belt.  A  soldier,  with  clubbed  musket,  stepped 
forward  to  obey  the  order,  his  weapon  was  raised  to 
strike,  when  the  wounded  man  succeeded  in  pulling  out 
a  pistol,  and  drew  the  trigger.  Instinctively  the  trooper 
sprang  aside,  and  Raoul  de  Gayet,  shot  through  the 
breast,  uttered  a  choking  sob  and  fell  forward  on  his 
horse's  neck. 

When  five  minutes  later,  Gaspard  de  Beaumont,  in 
attendance  on  the  Marshal  de  Villars,  arrived  on  the 
scene,  Raoul  was  stretched  on  the  ground,  supported  in 
the  arms  of  the  old  sergeant,  down  whose  war-worn 
cheeks  the  tears  were  fast  falling.  The  dying  man's 
uniform  was  unbuttoned,  his  linen  was  stained  by  the 
blood  welling  fast  from  the  wound,  and  his  face  was 
turned  to  the  officer,  who  had  acted  as  guide,  who  was 
kneeling  by  his  side,  and  in  whom  de  Beaumont  recog- 
nised the  Marquis  de  Leuze.  Raoul's  lips  were  moving, 
and  his  hand  was  wandering  in  an  uncertain  way  in  his 
bosom,  as  if  seeking  something.  The  elder  man's  quick 
sympathy  guessed  his  meaning. 

**  A  letter  you  would  have  delivered,  my  poor  friend," 
he  said,  taking  it  tenderly  from  the  blood-stained  vest, 
**  it  shall  be  done,  if  1  live,  on  the  faith  of  a  gentleman  !" 

Raoul  strove  in  vain  to  thank  him.  Then  a  smile 
came  on  his  face,  and  he  made  a  supreme  effort. 

*' And — tell  her,"  he  gasped  ^4hat — I  was — not — dis- 
figured." A  long  shudder  shook  his  frame,  his  head 
dropped  suddenly  on  the  sergeant's  arm. 

15 
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"  Lay  him  down/'  said  the  Marquis,  '^  his  Majesty  has 
lost  a  brave  officer/' 

Then,  rising  to  his  feet,  he  took  the  letter  to  the  lantern 
which  still  burned  at  his  saddle  bow.  A  grim  smile 
played  on  his  features,  as  he  read  the  superscription. 

**  Now,  I  wonder,''  he  said  to  himself,  "  if  this  poor 
fellow  was  the  captain  of  dragoons  I  sought  ? " 

Chaloner  Lyon. 
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THE   nurse's  story. 

The  coals  iell  together  on  the  hearth,  and  a  bright 
flame  shot  up,  casting  weird  shadows  on  the  walls. 

The  sick  woman  stirred  on  her  bed,  and  turned  her 
head  feebly. 

The  nurse  rose  from  her  seat  by  the  fire,  and  stepped 
across  to  her  patient ;  smoothed  the  coverlet,  laid  her 
cool  hand  on  her  forehead,  and  returned  to  her  seat. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done. 

**  It  is  always  painful  to  me,"  she  remarked,  *'this 
waiting  for  death  to  come  slowly,  when  one  can  do 
nothing  but  watch  and  wait.  Better  though  than  when 
there  is  pain  one  cannot  alleviate.  You  may  be  thank- 
ful your  aunt  is  conscious  of  nothing,  and  will  not  be  to 
the  end." 

"  I  am,"  I  replied ;  '*  but  it  is  weary  waiting,  and  she 
unable  to  speak  or  tell  us  what  she  is  thinking  of.  Tell 
me  some  stories,  nurse  ;  I  am  sure  you  must  have  met 
with  many  strange  things  in  your  experience.  Tell  me 
the  very  strangest  thing  you  ever  met  with." 

Nurse  Clinton  made  no  reply  for  some  time,  but  sat 
with  her  chin  resting  on  her  hand,  gazing  absently  into 
the  dancing  flames.  After  a  time  she  roused  herself 
and  spoke. 

"  If  you  care  to  hear  it,  I  will  tell  you  the  strangest 
experience  I  ever  met  with.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
account  for  it,  but  I  will  tell  you  the  story,  and  you  can 
explain  it  as  you  like. 

"  It  happened  years  ago  now,  when  I  was  at  work  at 
one  of  the  London  hospitals.  I  was  very  happy  there  ; 
was  strong  and  well,  up  to  my  duties,  and  found  them 
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very  congenial.  Then,  too,  I  had  a  very  dear  little 
friend,  Nurse  Rose  her  name  was,  who  worked  with  me, 
and  whose  companionship  was  my  constant  delight. 

"  I  think  you  would  have  loved  her,  if  you  had  known 
her.  She  was  one  of  those  bright  winsome  creatures, 
who  seem  made  for  love,  and  she  was  a  general  favour- 
ite. A  pretty  little  creature  she  was,  with  her  bright 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes  that  seemed  always  full  of 
happiness.  Her  nurse's  uniform  made  quite  a  picture 
of  her,  and  I  can  see  her,  as  I  speak,  almost  as  plainly  as 
if  she  stood  before  me  bodily. 

"  No  wonder  that  others  beside  myself  had  found  out 
her  charm,  and  it  was  soon  a  sort  of  open  secret  that  she 
and  young  Dr.  Clifford  were  engaged.  The  affair  was 
kept  quiet,  for  it  was  not  considered  quite  according  to 
rule  that  a  doctor  and  nurse  should  be  engaged  ;  but  all 
of  us  nurses  knew  it,  and  I  think  there  was  not  one  but 
sympathised  with  Rose's  innocent  happiness. 

**  One  day  I  was  sent  for,  and  told  that  I  was  needed 
to  nurse  a  private  case,  a  few  miles  out  of  London. 
Of  course,  a  nurse  obeys  orders  like  a  soldier,  and  I 
immediately  made  preparations  for  departure  without 
asking  any  questions.  It  was  early  winter,  and  the  days  were 
very  short,  and  when  I  w^as  set  down  at  the  station  which 
was  my  destination  it  was  quite  dark.  I  found  a  cab  wait- 
ing for  me,  into  which  I  stepped,  and  was  driven  for 
what  seemed  to  me  miles  along  country  lanes  that  had 
no  sign  of  habitation.  Not  a  single  friendly  light  did  I 
see  glimmering  from  any  windows,  until  we  turned  into 
a  sort  of  garden  or  shrubbery,  and  drew  up  in  front  of 
a  house,  the  front  door  of  which  was  opened  as  soon  as 
we  turned  in  at  the  gate. 

"  Here  two  maid  servants  met  me,  and  conducted  me 
up  the  stairs  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  moderately  sized  and 
exceedingly  well  furnished  house.  At  least,  that  was  the 
hasty  idea  I  gathered,  as  they  led  me  upstairs  immediately. 

^*  *  We  are  glad  to  see  you,'  one  of  them  remarked  ; 
*  Mistress  is  that  bad  that  Emma  and  I  are  quite  scared, 
and  wouldn't  spend  a  night  alone  with  her  again  for  the 
world.' 
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"  '  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ? '  I  asked.  But  this 
they  did  not  seem  to  know ;  the  doctor  was  puzzled ; 
but  she  was  very  violent  at  times,  and  they  would  not  be 
left  alone  with  her  for  the  world.  '  Had  she  no  one 
with  her  ? '  I  asked  ;  *  no  relations  ?  Was  she  all 
alone  ?'  The  girls  looked  significantly  across  at  each 
other,  and  shook  their  heads.  '  Mr.  Sherrif  used  to  come 
often  at  one  time,  but  he  hadn't  been  for  a  long  while,' 
they  said.  As  they  did  not  seem  inclined  to  volunteer 
any  further  information,  and  as  I  always  hate  to  appear 
inquisitive,  I  said  no  more,  but  followed  the  maids  up- 
stairs to  where  in  a  sumptuously  furnished  chamber  my 
patient  lay. 

**  My  first  impression  was  what  a  strikingly  handsome 
woman  she  must  be  when  well,  for  her  features  were 
almost  perfect  ;  her  hair  fell  in  a  magnificent  black 
mass  over  the  pillows,  and  her  closed  eyes  were  fringed 
with  heavy  black  lashes.  But  her  face  was  pinched  and 
lined  with  illness,  and  the  spotless  complexion  was  almost 
the  colour  of  old  ivory. 

"  *  How  long  has  Mrs.  Sherrif  been  ill }  '  I  asked  the 
maids^nd  they  told  me  for  some  weeks  she  had  been 
ailingjout  had  only  seemed  dangerously  ill  for  a  day  or 
two.  What  the  matter  was  the  doctor  hardly  seemed  to 
know.  He  spoke  of  some  brain  complication  and  fever, 
but  the  poor  thing  mostly  lay  in  a  comatose  state, 
alternating  with  violent  attacks  of  delirium,  which 
exhausted  her  terribly.  However,  they  said  the  doctor 
would  be  calling  presently,  and  could  give  me  all 
particulars,  and  so  I  began  to  make  my  preparations  for 
the  night,  not  feeling  in  the  least  infected  with  the  girls' 
nervousness. 

**  I  just  remarked  to  them  that  it  seemed  a  very  lonely 
house.  Yes,  they  said,  there  was  not  another  within 
half  a  mile,  and  it  was  so  desperately  lonesome  at  night, 
that  they  had  got  the  gardener  to  sleep  in  the  house  as  a 
sort  of  protection.  He  had  a  bed  made  up  for  him  in 
the  library. 

'*  There  is  not  much  to  tell  you  about  that  first  night, 
A  violent  attack  of  delirium  came  on  before  the  doctor 
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made  his  appearance,  in  which  the  poor  patient  started  up 
In  her  bed  with  awful  cries  of  fear  and  anguish  that  were 
terrible  to  listen  to.  She  shrieked  and  wept ;  she  was 
a  lost  soul ;  her  sins  were  too  awful  ever  to  find  forgive- 
ness ;  she  was  being  dragged  down,  down,  down  ;  and 
then  came  piteous  appeals  to  us  to  save  her. 

**  The  maids  clung  together  trembling,  and  I»  though  I 
knew  it  was  the  raving  of  delirium,  and  though  I  always 
have  had  my  nerves  pretty  well  under  control,  confess 
to  an  inward  shrinking  and  trembling  as  the  wild  words 
were  poured  forth.  For  the  ghastly  whiteness  of  her 
poor  face,  enhanced  by  the  masses  of  black  hair  and 
the  glittering  black  eyes,  was  almost  awful,  and  as  she 
clung  to  me  for  protection  from  unseen  fears  I  could  not 
resist  a  shudder  of  horror. 

*^  Somehow  from  that  moment  I  seemed  to  read  that 
poor  creature's  story  of  a  sinful  past  that  haunted  her 
now  in  her  hour  of  illness  and  desertion.  No  doubt,  it 
was  the  usual  sad  story  of  a  life  of  sin,  whose  gilding  and 
luxury  were  but  poor  comforts  when  death  came  within 
measurable  distance.  But  I  may  tell  you  at  once  I  never 
heard  any  further  particulars  ;  never  knew  who  4be  Mr. 
Sherrif  they  spoke  of  was,  and  the  life  story  of  that  poor 
creature  has  remained  a  closed  book  to  me. 

*'  We  had  a  sad  night  with  her,  with  the  recurring  fits 
of  delirium,  and  though  one  of  the  frightened,  trembling 
maids  sal  up  with  me,  I  found  the  strain  would  be  too 
great  for  us  all  without  additional  help.  I  told  the  doctor 
so  next  morning,  and  begged  him  to  procure  a  second 
nurse  to  help.  He  immediately  agreed,  and,  to  my  great 
joy  and  intense  relief,  that  very  evening  saw  my  dear 
little  Rose  installed  as  my  fellow  helper  and  watcher. 
Now  we  shall  manage  very  well,  we  said,  dividing  the 
night  and  day  work  as  well  as  we  could,  with  the  help  of 
the  maids,  who  seemed  braver  by  far  with  this  further 
reinforcement. 

**A  couple  of  days  passed  by  without  much  difference, 
and  we  were  beginning  to  feel  used  to  the  work  and  to 
find  the  attacks  of  delirium  less  alarming.  On  the  third 
night,  as  Mrs.  Sherrif  seemed  quieter  and  more  easy  to 
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manage,  Rose  and  I  agreed  that  we  would  divide  the 
night,  I  taking  the  first  half  while  she  rested  in  the 
adjoining  room,  ready  to  come  to  my  assistance  in  a 
moment  if  I  needed  her. 

"  My  watch  passed  quietly  away,  and  at  about  mid- 
night Rose  came  in  to  take  my  place.  I  had  a  cup  of 
coffee  waiting  for  her,  and  while  she  sat  by  the  fire  to 
drink  it  I  sat  there  too,  and  we  began  a  low-toned  con- 
versation in  cosy  confidence.  Our  patient  was  quieter, 
lying  unconscious  on  the  bed,  only  now  and  then  turning 
her  head  restlessly,  with  occasional  weak  moans  and 
almost  inarticulate  cries.  But  the  poor  thing's  state  had 
ceased  to  take  as  much  hold  upon  me  as  it  had  done  at 
the  first.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  nurse's  profession  makes 
her  callous,  but  if  she  were  to  let  each  individual  case 
take  too  much  out  of  her,  she  would  soon  be  completely 
worn  out  herself. 

**  So  in  spite  of  the  pale  face  on  the  pillow  and  the 
muttered  words,  Rose  and  I  were  able  to  chat  upon  our 
own  affairs  in  an  undertone,  and  almost  forget  our  gloomy 
surroundings.  For  Rose  had  so  much  to  tell  me.  Dr. 
Clifford  was  getting  on  so  well  that  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  it  would  not  be  unwise  to  begin  to 
think  of  getting  married  very  soon ;  perhaps  in  the 
spring  ;  indeed,  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  all  but  take  a 
house  which  he  thought  would  suit  them ;  it  was  only 
waiting  for  her  approval,  and  as  soon  as  she  got  back  to 
London  they  were  to  go  over  it  together,  and  see  what 
she  thought  of  it.  '  I  am  only  afraid  it  will  be  too  grand 
for  us,'  she  whispered,  shyly,  '  but  he  seems  to  think 
nothing  is  good  enough  for  me,  dear  fellow  ! ' 

^*  I  was  nearly  as  mucii  interested  as  Rose  herself,  and 
we  chatted  happily  away,  almost  for  the  time  forgetting 
our  patient.  Rose  was  so  happy  in  her  prospects  that  it 
made  me  happy  to  see  and  listen  to  her.  Then  there 
w^as  the  wedding  to  talk  over.  Of  course,  I  was  to  be 
bridesmaid,  she  said,  and  we  discussed  the  most  suitable 
dresses  to  be  worn,  and  all  the  many  particulars  per- 
taining to  a  wedding  which  are  of  such  deep  interest  to 
the  feminine  mind. 
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*'  Suddenly  our  cosy  chat  was  interrupted  in  a  startling 
manner  by  a  loud  rap  on  the  door,  which  was  strangely 
disturbing  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  We  paused  in 
our  talk,  and  looked  wonderingly  at  each  other.  Again 
came  the  rap  as  loud  as  before,  and  again  a  third  time. 

"  I  was  startled,  but  sprang  up  in  a  moment,  crying, 
'  Who's  there  ?  '  There  was  no  reply,  and  when  I  flung 
the  door  wide  open  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  Only 
the  moonlight  flooding  the  passage  with  a  silvery 
radiance  that  made  it  almost  as  light  as  day. 

***Very  strange,'  I  said,  as  I  turned  back.  The 
patient  was  lying  unmoved,  apparently  unconscious  ; 
but  poor  Rose's  pretty  face  had  turned  ghastly  white,  and 
she  was  trembling  with  fear. 

*'  *  What  was  it } '  she  breathed,  clinging  to  me  in 
nervous  terror.  *  Oh,  what  was  it }  I  am  so 
frightened.' 

*^*The  girls  upstairs  playing  us  a  trick,  I  should 
think,'  I  replied,  carelessly.  *  And  a  very  ill-timed  joke, 
too,  I  am  going  to  see  what  they  are  doing.'  Refusing 
to  be  left  behind.  Rose  came  with  me,  still  shaking  and 
ghastly  white.  We  ran  silently  up  the  moonlit  stairs  to 
the  upper  floor  where  the  maids'  bedroom  was.  I 
opened  the  door  noiselessly.  They  both  lay  fast  asleep. 
I  was  sure  of  that.  There  was  no  pretence  about  it. 
They  were  not  shamming. 

*' '  Could  it  be  the  gardener  playing  a  trick  ? ' 
whispered  Rose,  when  we  had  satisfied  ourselves  that 
the  maids  could  not  have  come  downstairs  and  gone 
back  to  bed  in  the  time  we  had  taken  to  run  to  their 
room.  ^  We  will  go  and  listen,'  I  said  ;  and  we  slipped 
noiselessly  downstairs  to  the  morning-room,  where  the 
man  slept.  From  within  came  the  unmistakeable 
sounds  of  snoring.  We  did  not  look  in.  I  do  not 
think  either  of  us  thought  for  one  moment  really  of  the 
quiet,  elderly,  and  highly  respectable  servant  playing  such 
a  foolish  trick,  and  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the  patient's 
bedroom  with  our  curiosity  unsatisfied. 

*'  *  It  is  very  odd,'  I  remarked,  speaking  as  carelessly 
as  I  could.     *  They  were  such  loud  raps,  and  we  both 
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heard  them  ; ,  but  they  have  not  disturbed  Mrs.  Sherrif, 
and  I  cannot  imagine  what  they  came  from/ 

"  '  Oh,  Fro  so  frightened ! '  breathed  poor  Httle  Rose, 
in  terror-struck  tones.  *  It  sounded  so  awful,  and  you 
know  the  old  saying  is  that  raps  like  that  portend 
death.' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  replied  ;  *  I  know  the  old  saying,  and  in  this 
instance  I  think  the  portent  is  very  likely  to  be  fulfilled,' 
and  I  glanced  towards  the  bed,  where  our  patient  lay  as 
still  and  white  as  if  she  were  already  dead.  '  I  do  not 
think  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  poor  Mrs.  Sherrif's 
ever  recovering.' 

*'  But  Rose  only  cowered  down  over  the  fire,  shivering 
and  almost  sobbing.  All  the  light  and  colour  had  gone 
out  of  her  poor  little  face,  and  I  could  see  plainly  enough 
her  nerves  had  had  a  severe  shock. 

'*  I  tried  to  cheer  her,  and  to  talk  unconcernedly  of 
what  was  certainly  a  startling  occurrence  in  the  dead 
silence  of  the  night.  It  had  given  me  an  eerie  feeling, 
I  confess,  though  I  had  always  flattered  myself 
that  I  was  proof  against  any  superstitious  fears.  But 
Rose  refused  to  be  soothed.  *  I  cannot  help  it,'  she  said 
in  reply  ;  *  but  something  tells  me  that  those  raps  were 
not  for  Mrs.  Sherrif — they  were  meant  for  me.  I  know 
they  were.  Oh  !  what  *do  they  portend  ?  I  am  sure  it 
is  some  terrible  unhappiness  in  store  for  me  or  someone 
I  love  !'  And  in  spite  of  all  I  could  say  she  refused  to 
be  comforted.  That  treble  rap  had  got  upon  her  mind, 
and  though  I  tried  to  laugh  her  out  of  her  fears  it  was 
all  in  vain.  She  would  not  be  reassured ;  and  so  nervous 
and  unhappy  did  she  appear  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
leave  her,  but  shared  the  remainder  of  the  night's  watch 
with  her. 

"  Morning  came,  with  nothing  else  occurring  in  any 
way  to  startle  us.  We  questioned  the  servants  cautiously 
about  the  raps  ;  but  they  were  evidently  quite  ignorant 
on  the  subject,  and  I  was  finally  driven  to  resign  those 
alarming  sounds  to  the  category  of  unexplained  occur- 
rences. 

'*  Two  days  after  Rose  was  summoned  back  to  London, 
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another  nurse  being  sent  to  supply  her  place,  and  she 
and  I  remained  a  fortnight  longer,  when  our  poor 
patient  slipped  quietly  out  of  life,  without  ever  recover- 
ing her  full  consciousness,  and  carrying  the  secret  of 
her  past  to  the  grave  with  her.  *  Poor  Rose  need  not 
have  troubled  herself  so  much  about  those  warning 
raps,'  I  said  to  myself ;  *  I  felt  sure  all  along  that  if  they 
meant  anything  they  pointed  to  poor  Mrs.  Sherrif.  I 
think  she  will  be  satisfied  now.' 

*'  I  was  not  sorry  to  return  to  town  and  to  my  hospital 
duties.  I  had  heard  no  news  for  several  days,  and  had 
rather  wondered  not  to  have  had  a  letter  from  Rose.  I 
was  surprised,  too,  to  miss  her  immediately  on  my 
arrival.  *  Where  is  Nurse  Rose?'  I  asked,  a  little 
anxiously,  for  she  was  always  the  first  to  bid  me 
welcome.  Did  not  I  know  ?  Had  not  I  heard  ?  Poor 
Dr.  Clifford  had  been  taken  desperately  ill  with  typhoid, 
and  Rose  had  been  sent  for  to  nurse  him.  She  w^as 
there  now,  and  it  w^as  feared  it  was  a  very  bad  case. 
The*  house  physician  had  just  been  saying  he  feared 
greatly  the  results  of  the  illness. 

*'  To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  result  was  that  in  a 
very  few  days  Dr.  Clifford  died,  in  spite  of  the  most 
skilful  treatment  and  the  most  devoted  nursing.  My 
heart  ached  for  my  poor  little  friend  in  her  terrible 
grief.  I  knew  she  would  be  heart-broken,  and  I  w^as 
puzzling  my  mind  how  best  to  comfort  and  help  her  as 
soon  as  we  should  meet,  when  I  was  shocked  beyond 
words  to  hear  that  she  had  taken  the  fever  from  her 
patient,  and  worn  out  with  nursing,  anxiety  and  sorrow, 
made  but  a  poor  subject  for  the  attack.  Day  by  daj^  we 
listened  anxiously  for  news,  which  came,  alas !  too  soon. 
My  poor  little  friend  had  followed  him  whom  she  loved 
so  faithfully,  and  three  w^eeks  after  his  death  saw  their 
spirits  united  once  more. 

**That  is  all  my  story,"  Nurse  Clinton  added,  after  a 
pause  ;  '*  I  can  tell  you  no  more,  neither  do  I  offer  any 
explanation  of  what  may  have  been  but  a  strange 
coincidence — three  inexplicable  and  startling  raps, 
which  seemed  to  foretell  three  deaths  to  follow ;   but  it 
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will  always  remain  a  mystery  to  me.  Explain  it  as  you 
choose.  For  myself,  I  would  rather  leave  it  without 
further  embellishment,  and  only  repeat  those  often 
quoted  lines  of  Prince  Hamlet : 

'  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy.'  " 

Mrs.  J.  F.  B.  Firth. 
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Without — in  the  London  streets — reigned  the  sombre 
dinginess  of  a  November  evening.  Nearly  all  the  shops 
in  the  West  End  thoroughfares  were  closed  ;  the  streets 
were  well-nigh  deserted,  and  the  few  pedestrians  there 
peered  at  one  another,  from  beneath  dripping 
umbrellas,  as  though  commiserating  each  other  on  the 
ill  fortune  that  had  brought  them  abroad  on  such  a 
night. 

Within — in  the  huge,  brilliantly  illuminated  building, 
distinctly  visible  from  either  end  of  the  main  road — all 
was  light,  and  life,  and  cheeriness. 

The  theatre  was  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Doring 
ton  was  playing,  and  Dorington  never  failed  to  draw  all 
London  to  her  feet.  In  the  bleakest,  dreariest  nights  of 
winter ;  in  the  hottest,  most  scorching  evenings  of 
summer,  the  theatre  alike  held  its  own.  Its  audiences 
never  dwindled  perceptibly,  the  interest  in  the  enter- 
prising manager's  productions  never  flagged.  Dorington 
never  palled  upon  the  palate  of  public  taste. 

To-night  she  was  more  magnificent  than  ever — held 
her  admirers,  and  even  her  traducers,  spell-bound- 
There  was  more  fire  in  her  tragedy,  more  pathos  in  her 
melancholy,  more  brightness  and  vivacity  in  her  comedy, 
than  the  oldest  playgoer  had  ever  yet  seen.  Never  had 
her  voice  sounded  so  strong  and  clear,  never  was  her 
bearing  so  majestic,  and  never — surely  never — had  they 
beheld  an  expression  more  beautiful,  more  earnest,  more 
tender  on  her  lovely  face. 

Applause  rung  out  loud  and  prolonged.  Again  and 
again  the  heavy  velvet  curtain  was  raised  to  disclose  the 
solitary  figure — tall  and  dignified,  yet  youthful  with  all 
its  stateliness.     And  then — peace  at  last.     The  sounds 
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of  enthusiasm  gradually  died  away,  and  the  great  actress 
was  free. 

In  a  tremor  of  feverish  haste,  she  made  her  way  to 
her  dressing  room.  Her  whole  expression  and  bearing 
had  changed.  Her  self-possession  had  vanished,  and 
instead  appeared  only  overwhelming  despair,  anxiety, 
distress,  pitiable  to  witness. 

*'  Madam  is  ill — faint.  Shall  I  not  fetch  her  a  restora- 
tive.?" 

Her  maid's  voice  caused  Dorington  to  momentarily 
check  the  impetuous  speed  wherewith  she  was  flinging 
aside  her  sumptuous  robes. 

"  Not  ill,  Julie,  only  distressed  and  anxious.  Come, 
unfasten  this  girdle,  and  help  me  to  dress  quickly."  Then 
her  eyes  wandered  nervously  round  the  room,  "  Has  any 
message  been  sent  for  me  ? " 

'*  None,  madame.  Ah,  madame  should  not  grieve 
over  outw^ard  things  to-night — in  this  place.  Madame 
must  think  only  of  the  triomphe — the  grand  succes,  the 
furore — Bravo  !  Bravissima.  Ah  !  how  grand  it  was  !  " 
Julie  raised  her  eyes  and  hands  with  a  gesture  indicative 
of  rapture. 

'^  Triumph  !  Success  !  "  The  voice  that  echoed  the 
words  was  sharp  and  bitter.  "  What  good  can  they  do 
me  to-night  ?  My  cloak,  Julie,  quickly,  and  see  that  my 
carriage  is  waiting  !  " 

The  front  of  the  house  was  empty  now.  From  every  exit 
a  stream  of  people  had  been  slowly  issuing,  some  flushed 
and  excited  with  pleasant  enthusiasm,  others  stoical  and 
unmoved,  as  is  the  w^ont  of  phlegmatic  playgoers  of  a 
certain  type.  And  at  the  stage  door  a  small  crowd  had 
collected  to  steal  a  last  look,  pay  an  extra  homage  to  the 
great  actress,  and  see  for  themselves  '*  what  Dorington 
looked  like  off  the  stage." 

**  Here  she  comes  !  Stand  away  !  "  The  people 
pressed  back  on  either  side  to  make  a  passage  for  her  as 
she  crossed  the  pavement  to  her  brougham,  her  velvet 
cloak  wrapped  closely  round  her. 

She  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  ;  paid 
no  heed  to  the  murmur  of  admiring  recognition.     Her 
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evening's  work  was  over  ;  until  to-morrow  she  belonged 
no  more  to  the  public  ;  and  something  in  her  firm  step 
and  steady  eye  seemed  to  intimate  that  all  she  asked  of 
them  now  was  to  stand  aside  and  let  her  pass  on  her 
way.  But  the  lovely  face  was  scanned  by  many  pairs  of 
curious  eyes.  It  was  wan  and  pallid  under  the  gaslight ; 
the  lips  were  white  ;  the  dark  eyes  had  in  them  pain 
and  yearning. 

"  Dorington  is  ill ! "  ran  the  whisper  from  mouth  to 
mouth.     **  Either  ill  or  overwrought !  '* 

111  !  Overwrought !  Pshaw  !  The  suggestion  was 
ridiculed  by  two  or  three  of  the  group,  as  the  unpre- 
tentious brougham  drove  away  through  the  slush  and 
mud  of  the  bye-street.  The  scoffers  were  not  those 
earnest  playgoers  whom  Dorington's  performance  had 
filled  with  such  ardent  enthusiasm.  They  were  of  the 
band  of  stoics — the  stolid,  dispassionate,  unromantic, 
who  professed  to  despise  **  play-acting  and  play-actors,'' 
and  had  been  merely  drawn  thither  by  an  unconquerable 
desire  to  see  this  woman  who  drew  all  London  as  by 
some  irresistible  magnet. 

Ill — nonsense  !  Overwrought — more  absnrd  still  1 
What  possible  fatigue  or  strain  could  there  be  in  dressing 
up,  walking  about  in  a  limited  space,  and  declaiming  a 
certain  number  of  lines  previously  committed  to 
memory  ?  The  woman  had  washed  off  her  paint  and 
powder,  that  was  all.  Her  work  was  over — at  least  what 
Dorington  called  ^*work" — the  merest  child's  play  in 
reality  ;  and  now  she  was  off  to  enjoy  herself.  A  splen- 
did supper — champagne — the  choicest  dainties  of  the 
season —  hosts  of  lovers — fresh  powder  and  paint — com- 
pliments—  frivolity — gaiety  !  They  knew  how  these 
actresses  lived  ;  they  were  all  alike  ! 

Ill !  OverwTOught !  Never  fear  !  Dorington  was 
well  enough.  Let  anyone  follow  her  and  prove  it  for 
himself.  She  was  not  going  home  to  a  night  of  repose, 
even  now,  but  more  probably  to  some  festive  gathering — 
an  assemblage  of  kindred  spirits  as  lawless  and  uncon- 
ventional as  herself. 

So  ran  the  tongues  of  the  scoffers.     Had  one  of  them 
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accepted  the  challenge,  and  boldly  penetrated  the 
precincts  of  Katharine  Dorington's  home,  what  a  tale  he 
could  have  unfolded  to  his  comrades  ! 


On  and  on  rolled  the  brougham  through  the  miry 
thoroughfares  ;  faster  and  faster  sped  the  horses,  goaded 
on  by  the  whip  of  their  driver,  who  knew  well  his 
mistress's  need  for  haste  ;  and  faster  and  louder  beat  the 
heart  of  the  woman  seated  within,  her  rich  masses  of 
hair  pushed  back  from  her  aching  brow,  as  though  the 
very  weight  of  it  were  more  than  she  could  bear. 

''  If  I  am  too  late  !  Oh  !  if  I  am  too  late  !  "  The 
wotds  came  piteously  from  the  dry,  quivering  lips. 

The  brougham  came  to  a  standstill  at  last,  before  the 
door  of  a  substantial  looking  house  in  one  of  the  squares 
of  a  fashionable  suburb.  The  hall  door  was  opened  ere 
she  alighted,  and,  after  one  swift,  anxious  glance  at  the 
curtained  window  of  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  she  hurried 
up  the  flight  of  stone  steps — on  and  on — without  a  word 
or  glance  to  the  servant  who  stood  within — and  up  the 
carpeted  stairs.  A  door  on  the  left  of  the  broad  landing 
was  opened  as  the  sound  of  her  footstep  fell  upon  the 
ear  of  an  anxious  watcher,  and  a  ray  of  light  streamed 
forth. 

'*  How  is  he  ? "  The  eyes  that  barely  an  hour  ago 
had  flashed  forth  such  inspirited  glances  of  scorn  and 
triumph  were  now  turned  with  mute  pleading  upon  the 
face  of  the  man  who  appeared  at  the  open  door,  a 
handsome  man,  not  yet  in  the  prime  of  life — scarcely 
thirty  years  of  age — but  whose  thin  cheeks,  hollow  eyes, 
and  stooping  form,  told  that  he  had  fewer  years  of  life 
remaining  than  many  a  man  double  his  age.  **  Am  I  too 
late,  Stephen  ?  " 

**  No  ;  just  in  time,  thank  God  !  So  they  could  not 
find  a  substitute,  even  for  one  night  ? " 

''  Either  could  not  or  would  not.  But  let  us  go  to  the 
boy." 

Her  husband  passed  his  arm  round  her  shoulder 
protectingly,   and   led   her   into   the   sick   room.     The 
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position  of  those  two  was  reversed  in  many  respects. 
He — an  invalid,  shattered  and  broken  down  in  health 
through  no  fault  of  his  own — was  the  stay-at-home  ; 
she — strong,  talented,  courageous — was  the  breadwinner. 
But  she  was  only  a  woman,  after  all  ;  a  woman  and  a 
mother — the  mother  of  their  dying  boy  ;  and  her 
husband's  was  the  hand  to  uphold  her  in  this,  the  very 
darkest  hour  of  their  married  life. 

*'  Mother  !     Hasn't  mother  come  yet  ?  " 

Such  a  weak,  childish  voice  breathed  the  words — aye, 
breathed  rather  than  spoke  them  ;  but  they  fell  upon  the 
mother's  ear,  and  she  hastened  to  the  bedside. 

The  hand  that  had  been  clenched  in  defiance  at  the 
stage  monarch's  threats,  that  had  thrust  the  dagger  into 
her  enemy's  heart,  that  had  alluringly  held  forth  the 
poisoned  cup  to  her  treacherous  lover,  now  softly, 
tenderly,  caressingly  stroked  back  the  wavy  tendrils  of 
hair  from  the  fevered  brow  of  a  little  child.  The  lips 
that  had  declaimed  words  of  passionate  entreaty,  threats 
of  bitter  revenge,  now  lovingly  whispered  sweet  nothings 
into  the  ears  of  that  wee  frail  being,  lying 'twixt  life  and 
death  in  her  own  home. 

"  Madre  miUy  you  were  a  long  time  coming.  Oh,  so 
long.     I  thought  I  should  never  see  you  again." 

*'  But  you  had  father  here,  Leo." 

A  smile  lit  up  the  childish  face,  so  painfully  thin  and 
transparent ;  the  bright  eyes  turned  towards  the  tall 
figure  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed. 

**Yes,  but  father  is  always  here,  and  I  have  you  so 
seldom.  So  seldom,  madre  niia — never  in  the  evenings, 
and  that  is  when  the  pain  grows  worse.  You  won't  leave 
me  to-morrow  night  ?" 

*^  I'll  try  never  to  leave  you  again,  my  Leo — no,  not 
to-morrow  night."  Alas  !  too  well  she  knew  that  by  to- 
morrow night  he  would  have  left  her,  and  would  need 
her  no  longer. 

The  child  heaved  a  feeble,  tremulous  sigh  of  content. 

^'I'm  so  glad.  I'm  quite  happy  now,  madre  mia — 
quite  happy  and  comfortable.  When  will  you  take  me 
to  the  theatre  again  ?" 
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Ah !  When  ?  Involuntarily  the  tears  stole  into 
Katherine*s  eyes  at  the  simple  childish  query. 

^'  I  like  to  go  to  the  theatre.  I  like  to  see  you  act. 
You  are  so  beautiful,  madre  mia.  .  .  And  the  lights 
shine.  .  And  the  people  cry  "  Bravo !  Bravo  ! 
Dorington." 

The  child's  cheeks  were  flushed  now  ;  his  eyes  glit- 
tered unnaturally.  He  was  not  looking  at  his  mother, 
who  stood  over  him,  holding  him  closely  to  her  breast. 
Not  at  his  father,  who  sat  with  his  head  bowed  down 
upon  his  folded  arms.  He  was  gazing  straight  ahead, 
appearing  to  be  looking  at  nothing,  yet  seeing,  oh  !  so 
much  ! 

*'  They  said  I  should  play  Mamillius,  madre  mia^  and 
Prince  Arthur.     I  wonder  when  that  will  be  ?" 

No  one  answered  him.  His  mother  strained  him 
closer  to  her  ;  the  dark  head  on  the  folded  arms  was 
buried  lower  and  lower.  When  the  child  spoke  again 
his  voice  was  weaker,  more  faltering. 

**  When  I  am  a  man  I  shall  play  Romeo,  and  Hamlet, 
and  Othello.  When  I  am  a  man.  A  boy  of  ten  can't 
do  much,  can  he,  madre  mia  ?" 

Visions  rose  before  the  poor  mother's  eyes  of  all  that 
the  boy  of  ten  had  done  for  her  ;  of  all  that  he  had  been 
to  her  ;  of  the  sunny  hours  that  had  been  hers  since  his 
young  life  was  first  begun.  She  had  been  happy  before 
— a  happy  bride — a  happy  wife,  in  spite  of  the  trouble 
that  had  come  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  Stephen's  ill- 
health  ;  but  since  little  Leo  came  they  had  been  doubly 
— trebly  happy. 

And  now  Leo  was  going  to  leave  them.  Soon — very 
soon — she  and  Stephen  would  be  alone  again.  She  and 
Stephen  ?  How  long  would  Stephen  be  spared  to  her  1 
How  long  would  she  have  even  that  dear  one  to  care  for 
and  support  ?  Involuntarily,  her  gaze  wandered  towards 
him.  His  head  was  raised  now  ;  he  was  watching  the 
boy  with  strained  intentness.  She  noted  with  a  pang 
how  deep  those  hollows  in  his  cheeks  had  grown  of 
late — the  hectic  flush — the  sunken  look  of  the  eyes  ; 
and  her  heart  grew  more  troubled  than  before. 

16 
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"  Madre  miUy  I  think  rm  going  away  from  you."  The 
little  voice  broke  upon  the  stillness  with  cruel  distinct- 
ness. Leo's  fingers  were  vainly  trying  to  clasp  the  hand 
that  was  holding  his  so  closely.  ^^  I  think  Tm  going  a  long, 
long  journey.  Kiss  me,  madre  mia^  and  say  *  good-bye/ 
And  father — no,  I  won't  say  '  good-bye  '  to  father.  I 
think,  perhaps,  he'll  come  with  me,  or  he'll  come  to  me — 
very  soon." 

With  a  smothered  sob,  the  father  rose  and  came  to  his 
wife's  side. 

"  Kate,  he  is  going  !  Our  laddie  is  leaving  us.  ^  Good 
bye,'  my  Leo  !     Sleep  well !  " 

*^  Father,  you'll  stay — with  mother — a  little  while  ? 
You'll — not — you'll  not  leave  her  too  soon  .  ,  .  Pro- 
mise .  .  .  ." 

The  voice  died  away  to  a  whisper.  The  little  face 
framed  in  its  aureole  of  golden  hair,  lit  up  for  an  instant 
with  a  smile  of  angelic  brightness ;  then  the  great  brown 
eyes  closed  beneath  their  long  lashes.  Leo  had  gone  on 
his  long,  long  journey. 

«  «  «  « 

Where  was  the  festive  gathering — the  sumptuous, 
supper  ?  Where  were  the  hosts  of  lovers — the  compli- 
ments— frivolity — gaiety — lawlessness  ? 

«  «  «  * 

An  hour  of  pain  and  bitterness ;  grief,  the  keenest  and 
most  poignant  a  loving  heart  can  experience ;  anguish 
and  despair  alternating  with  resignation  and  sad  submis- 
sion  One    blank   already   in   the    peaceful 

home-circle  ;  another  looming  in  the  distance  .... 
An  ailing  husband — the  death-bed  of  her  only  child — 
that  was  the  '*  festive  gathering "  to  which  the  great 
actress  went  horne. 

M.  M.  Fitzgerald. 
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By  the   Rev.  J.   Hudson,   M.A. 

How  often  do  we  hear  in  the  course  ot  every-day 
conversation  the  remark  "What  a  curious  coincidence  !" 
— ^the  expression  being  called  forth  either  by  some  strange 
combination  of  events  or  some  fortuitous  connexion  of 
associations,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  accidental 
discovery  that  two  friends  are  each  friends  of  some 
third  party,  though  the  fact  may  hav^  been  unknown 
for  years,  or  some  remarkable  resemblance  of  names, 
dates,  or  ages. 

Now,  of  course,  some  of  these  coincidences,  which 
seem  at  first  sight  startling  enough,  cease  to  create  much 
surprise  on  a  little  reflection. 

The  meeting  of  friends,  for  instance,  in  unexpected 
places  is  surely  not  very  remarkable  in  this  age  of  record- 
breaking  express  trains  and  ocean  liners ;  a  century  ago 
and  less  it  would  have  been  different,  but  the  world  is 
much  smaller  and  more  compact  than  it  used  to  be. 
We  are  no  longer  British  nor  European,  but  cosmopoli- 
tan. Ultima  Thule  is  a  mere  expression,  and  the 
dissociabilis  unda  of  the  Latin  poet  is  now  rather  a 
means  of  fusion  and  coalescence  than  of  separation. 

For  instance,  two  Cambrians  met  lately  in  Africa,  and 
after  exchanging  greetings  one  said  to  the  other,  in  the 
most  matter-of-fact  way,  "  The  last  time  we  met,  I  think, 
was  at  the  Salmon-leap  at  Arinathwaite  !  " 

And  yet  trifling  little  coincidences,  petty  in  their 
nature  and  paltry  in  their  significance,  are  certainly 
singular  when  we  consider  the  mathematical  improba- 
bility of  the  case  and  the  chances  against  their  having  so 
happened.     Strange  deals  of  cards  will  readily  occur  to 
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any  whist-player,  or  strange  prognostications  of  fortune- 
tellers subsequently  verified,  or  dreams  fulfilling  them- 
selves in  unaccountable  manners. 

The  more  trivial  the  incident  the  more  striking  in  some 
respects  the  coincidence. 

I  once  attended  the  Foundling  Hospital,  in  London, 
and  was  struck  by  a  couple  of  hymn-tunes,  neither  of 
which  I  had  ever  heard  before,  though  the  words  were 
familiar  enough.  I  had  some  thoughts  of  staying  to 
ascertain  the  authorship,  but  let  the  matter  slip.  The 
next  year  I  again  attended  the  Foundling,  and  curiously 
enough  heard  exactly  the  same  hymns  again,  and  not 
only  so,  but  on  each  occasion  the  preacher  made  allusion 
to  what  he  considered  the  ridiculous  shape  of  women's 
bonnets.  Unless  these  two  hymns  are  special  favourites 
of  the  organist,  and  feminine  head-dress  a  common  topic 
of  the  preacher,  it  was  certainly  a  somewhat  odd 
coincidence. 

In  this  short  article  I  propose  to  jot  down  one  or  two 
cases  of  curious  coincidences  that  I  have  heard  of,  or 
met  with,  which  I  think  are  sufficiently  singular  in  one 
way  or  another  to  merit  a  brief  insertion. 

Charles  Dickens  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  white  cat 
which  was  a  great  pet  in  the  family.  It  was  not 
beautiful,  nor  amiable,  nor  honest. 

In  fact,  because  of  its  frequent  breach  of  the  eighth 
commandment,  it  was  called  Barabbas,  for  Barabbas  was 
a  robber. 

It  was  small  and  of  rather  peculiar  shape,  and  most 
strange  of  all  had  one  eye  quite  blue,  the  other  being 
the  usual  colour  of  cats'  eyes,  namely  greenish- 
grey. 

One  day  he  was  taken  seriously  ill  with  symptoms  of 
poisoning.  For  many  days  he  lay  in  an  abject  condition, 
refusing  all  food.  The  poor  animal  of  course  wasted 
miserably,  and  whilst  his  owners  were  deliberating  as  to 
the  most  merciful  way  of  putting  him  out  of  his  misery, 
he  solved  the  problem  by  disappearing  altogether. 

They  concluded  that  he  had  crawled  away  into  some 
quiet  corner  to  die. 
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Many  weeks  afterwards  the  servant  announced  his 
reappearance. 

Incredible  as  it  seemed  there  he  apparently  was, 
thin,  wretched,  and  so  weak  that  he  could  hardly  stand. 
The  mystery  was  increased  by  the  fact  of  the  weather 
having  been  for  some  time  the  bitterest  of  the  whole 
winter.  All  manner  of  theories  were  framed  to  acconnt 
for  Barabbas*  adventures,  and  the  circumstances  were 
entered  in  a  book,  under  the  heading  **  Remarkable 
Tenacity  of  Life  in  a  Cat." 

It  was  nursed  and  fed  up,  and  in  a  short  time  was 
able  to  vindicate  its  name  by  stealing  everything  within 
the  pale  of  feline  possibility  as  of  yore. 

One  day  as  his  owner  was  looking  at  the  returned 
prodigal,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  the  cats*  blue 
eye  was  on  the  wrong-  side. 

Here,  then,  was  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  yet  it  was 
a  strange  coincidence.  The  explanation  probably  was 
that  the  unwitting  impostor  was  a  kitten  of  the  same 
mother  or  father,  or  his  double,  the  same  parti-coloured 
ocular  peculiarity  have  been  inherited  by  the  progeny, 
though  not  in  the  same  eye. 

Mr.  Harry  Bradshaw,  the  learned  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  executive  librarian  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Library,  had  a  strange  adventure 
in  the  Paris  Library. 

It  was  a  coincidence  worth  recording  :  A  book  had 
been  lost  for  nearly  a  century,  and  Mr.  Bradshaw  went 
over  to  see  if  he  could  discover  it. 

Search  was  fruitless,  though  there  was  a  strong 
presumption  as  to  the  part  of  the  library  where  it  would 
be  found. 

He  stood  one  day  in^ne  of  the  recesses  of  the  library, 
describing  its  probable  appearance  to  the  librarian, 
**  about  the  height,  thickness,  and  similar  binding  to  this," 
said  he,  taking  a  book  out  of  the  shelves. 

//  was  the  missing  volume  ! 

Mr.  James  Brinsley  Richards,  author  of  Seven  Years  at 
Etony  tells  a  curious  story  about  himself  and  Mr.  Angelo, 
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the  fencing  master  at  Harrow,  Westminster,  and  other 
places. 

It  is  a  very  weird  incident,  and  something  more  than 
a  strange  coincidence,  and  might  well  claim  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Stead,  or  the  Psychical  Research  Society.  Let 
me  tell  the  story  in  Mr.  Richards'  own  words. 

*'  A  curious  adventure  occurred  to  me  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Angelo,  which  I  will  mention  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  like  ghost-stories. 

"  In  March,  1869,  alighting  from  a  train  at  Buckingham, 
I  saw  Mr.  Angelo  get  out  of  a  compartment  next  to  niine 
and  walk  across  the  platform  in  company  wuth  a  couple 
of  young  fellows  who  w^ere  very  gay  and  frolicsome. 

**  One  of  them  gave  the  other  a  push,  upon  which  the 
latter  said,  *  Isn't  he  behaving  badly,  Mr.  Angelo.' 

'*  I  intended  to  accost  Mr.  Angelo,  but  thought  I 
would  wait  until  he  had  parted  with  the  two  gentlemen, 
who  were  strangers  to  me. 

■*  Presently  they  both  entered  a  private  carriage, 
which  had  come  to  the  station  for  them,  and  drove  off, 
but  when  I  looked  round  for  Mr.  Angelo  I  saw  he  had 
disappeared.  Imagining  he  had  entered  one  of  the 
waiting  rooms,  I  lingered  about  the  entrance  to  the 
station  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  he  was  not  to  be 
seen.  I  thought  this  rather  strange  at  the  time,  for  the 
Buckingham  Station  on  the  arriving  side  had  but  one 
approach,  and  Mr.  Angelo  could  not  have  walked  away 
along  it  without  being  noticed  by  me. 

^*  In  the  following  week  I  was  at  Harrow,  and  lunching 
at  the  King's  Head  with  a  young  relative  of  mine,  when 
the  conversation  fell  upon  fencing,  and  the  boy  casually 
alluded  to  his  fencing  master  as  being  the  successor  of 
Angelo,  who  was  dead. 

**  *  Dead,'  I  exclaimed,  ^  how  ^ry  sudden  !  Why  I  saw 
him  not  a  week  ago  ! ' 

*^  *  You  couldn't  have  seen  Angelo,  the  fencing  master,' 
answered  the  boy,  *  for  he  has  been  dead  some  years.' 

**  I  really  stared.  If  there  had  only  been  the  evidence 
of  my  eyes  as  to  Mr.  Angelo's  appearance  on  the  plat- 
form of  Buckingham  Station,  I  should  have  concluded 
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at  once  that  my  sight  had  deceived  me,  but  I  had  dis- 
tinctly heard  Mr.  Angelo  addressed  by  name.  I  had  the 
plainest  recollection  of  having  heard  one  of  the  two 
young  men  in  whose  company  he  was  say,  ^  Isn't  he 
behaving  badly,  Mr.  Angelo  ? ' 

**0n  my  return  to  town  from  Harrow,  I  had  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Angelo's  death  some  years  previously  amply  con- 
firmed. Here  the  story  ends.  Nothing  ever  came  of 
the  apparition  I  had  witnessed.  It  brought  me  no 
portent ;  it  had  not  been  preceded  by  any  thoughts 
about  Mr.  Angelo,  and  it  was  followed  by  no  circum- 
stance which  can  throw  the  faintest  light  upon  it,  so 
that  of  course  I  am  bound  to  submit  to  the  inference 
that  I  was  labouring  under  an  optical  and  acoustic 
delusion.  Still  I  am  not  convinced  of  this  myself  in  my 
own  mind,  and  I  have  always  thought  of  the  incident  as 
being  one  of  those  mysteries  which  are  perhaps  thrown 
into  our  lives  to  make  us  weary  of  scoffing  too  readily 
at  strange  things  reported  by  others." 

A  Cambridge  lawyer  once  told  me  of  a  queer  adven- 
ture he  had  in  a  railway  train  on  the  way  to  London. 

On  getting  into  his  carriage  he  saw  as  he  supposed  a 
man  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  pretty  close  intimacy, 
and  accosted  him  in  a  familiar  manner. 

But  the  other  rejected  all  his  advances,  denied  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  and  took  refuge  in  his 
paper. 

My  friend,  thinking  it  a  joke,  tried  him  again,  but  with 
no  better  result. 

On  reaching  town  the  lawyer,  utterly  puzzled,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  drove  straight  to  the 
chambers  of  the  man  whom  he  thought  he  had  seen 
in  the  train.  He  found  him  in,  and  heard  that  he  had 
not  been  far  from  home  that  day.  The  lawyer,  a  hard- 
headed  business  man  of  the  world,  swears  that  the 
likeness  was  complete  in  every  particular — the  one 
being  a  facsimile  oi  the  other.  Here  was  a  pretty  plain 
case  of  a  double,  and  I  have  heard  of  similar  instances, 
though  not  so  striking.  What  a  mystery,  though,  might 
arise  out  of   such   an   incident,   and  what   misleading 
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evidence  might  be  tendered  honestly  enough  in  a  court 
of  law,  in  circumstances  of  similar  mistaken  identity. 

An  equally  curious  coincidence  befell  another  friend 
of  mine,  also  in  London.  He  was  driving  out  to  dinner 
in  a  hansom.  When  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Park  Lane,  a  collision  took  place  with  an  omnibus  ;  it 
was  rather  a  bad  smash,  and  the  driver  of  the  hansom 
was  thrown  from  his  box  upon  his  head  and  taken  up 
for  dead,  whilst  my  friend  received  a  pretty  severe 
shaking,  but  proceeded  on  his  way  on  foot.  Before  he 
had  gone  many  yards  Mr.  Policeman  X.  comes  after 
him.  *^  I  believe,  sir,  you  were  in  the  injured  hansom 
just  now  ? " 

^*  I  was,"  said  my  friend  (Mr.  Reed  by  name). 

"  Then  I  must  trouble  you  to  give  me  your  name  and 
address,  sir,  as  you  may  be  wanted  to  give  evidence." 

As  my  friend  was  fumbling  in  his  pocket  to  find  a 
card,  the  bobby  handed  him  his  note-book  and  pencil, 
saying,  ^^  Write  it  here,  if  you  please." 

My  friend  tookit,  and  after  a  hasty  glance  exclaimed, 
*^  Why,  you've  got  my  name  down  ;  here  it  is,  George 
Frederic  Reed." 

**  No,  no,  sir  !  Write  your  ow7i  name  down,  if  you 
please  !  " 

**  But,  I  tell  you  that  is  my  name,  George  Frederic 
Reed." 

*^  Now,  this  won't  do,  sir.  I  must  really  insist  upon 
your  giving  me  your  name." 

At  last  my  friend  discovered  his  card,  and  so  satisfied 
this  cautious  guardian  of  the  peace. 

But  it  was  a  somewhat  singular  coincidence  that  the 
name  of  the  driver  of  the  omnibus,  \Yhich  the  policeman 
had  immediately  taken  down),  and  that  of  the  occupant 
of  the  damaged  hansom  should  be  identical.  Yet  such 
was  actually  the  case. 

I  was  once  sitting  at  a  dinner  party  next  to  a  lady, 
and  we  somehow  got  upon  the  subject  of  good  memories. 
We  had  each  of  us  some  remarkable  instances  to  give 
of  tenacity  of  memory. 

At  last  my  neighbour  said,  **  I  once  knew  a  gentleman 
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who  practically  knew  his  Bradshaw's  Guide  by  heart ; 
he  knew  by  name  every  railway  station  in  England,  how 
to  get  there  from  anywhere,  and  approximately  the  times 
of  all  trains." 

'*  Singularly  enough,"  I  replied,  '^  I  knew  a  man  who 
could  do  just  the  same,  and  the  only  time  when  he  was 
apparently  at  fault,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  misprint  or  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  the  Railway  Company." 

I  fancy  my  fair  companion  thought  I  was  trading  on 
her  credulity,  for  she  immediately  dropped  the  subject. 

Afterwards,  however,  in  the  drawing-rooms  he  came  up 
to  me  and  said,  **  Do  you  mind  writing  on  paper  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  you  referred  to  just  now,  and  I 
will  do  the  same." 

"  Certainly  I  will  do  so,"  I  repHed. 

We  did  so,  and  of  course  it  transpired  that  we  both 
alluded  to  the  same  individual.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  anyone  else  has  ever  made  such  a 
hobby  of  amassing  information  about  trains  as  he  did, 
and  he  was  in  no  way  connected  officially  with  any 
company,  but  a  middle-aged  country  clergyman. 

Many  curiosities  of  dreams  being  fulfilled  are  on 
record. 

One  such  I  have  heard  trom  a  source  not  far  removed 
from  one  of  the  parties  concerned 

A  trustee  had  a  large  sum  of  money  belonging  to  his 
ward  lying  at  a  northern  bank. 

On  three  successive  nights  he  dreamed  that  the  bank 
in  question  had  suspended  payment. 

So  disturbed  was  he  in  mind  that  he  at  once  took 
train  north  and  drew  out  the  whole  of  the  money 
deposited  there  on  his  ward's  account. 

He  wandered  about  the  streets  of  C till  it  should 

be  time  for  him  to  return  south.  Gradually  the  absurdity 
of  his  conduct  dawned  upon  him,  and  not  one  rumour 
could  he  hear  of  any  impending  calamity  to  the  bank. 

At  last,  just  at  the  closing  time  of  the  .bank,  he, went 
back  and  re-deposited  the  whole  of  the  money. 

Not  very  long  afterwards  the  bank  broke  ! 

The  subject  of  the  fulfilment  of  dreams  has  been  rather 
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before  the  public  lately  in  consequence  of  the  alleged 
dream  by  one  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Terriss'  company, 
in  which  he  saw  his  master  being  murdered,  as  alas  !  was 
only  too  soon  and  too  truly  the  case.  Whether  the 
occurrence  of  the  dream  before  the  fact  can  be  sub- 
stantiated or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  it  may  well  recall 
another  and  most  famous  case  in  history  of  dream 
fulfilment. 

I  refer  to  the  oft-cited  story  of  the  dream  of  Mr. 
Percival's  assassination  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  story  made  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and  I 
have  often  heard  my  grandfather  speak  of  it. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has  been  referring  to  the 
dream  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  Mr.  Couch  has 
found  the  dream  recorded  in  a  manuscript  book  on 
dreams,  by  his  grandfather. 

The  story,  at  any  rate,  is  remarkable  enough  to  bear 
re-telling. 

The  dreamer  was  Mr.  John  Williams,  of  Scorrier 
House,  Redruth,  Cornwall.  Mr.  Williams  dreamed  that 
he  was  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  place 
xvhere  he  had  never  been  in  his  life  be/ore.  He  saw  a 
small  man  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat  ^^ pistolled'' 
by  a  man  in  a  brown  coat  with  yellow  buttons,  described 
in  the  **  Life  of  Percival,"  by  Mr.  Speaker  Walpole,  as 
dressed  like  a  tradesman.  In  the  dream  Mr.  Williams 
asked  the  name  of  the  murdered  man,  and  was  told,  **the 
Chancellor." 

Mr.  Williams  aw^oke  his  wife,  who  laughed  both  at 
him  and  his  dream. 

He  then,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Abercrombie 
and  Mr.  Couch's  grandfather,  dreamed  the  dream  twice 
again. 

Next  day  Mr.  Williams  went  to  Falmouth,  and  told 
his  tale  to  a  number  of  people.  He  also  told  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Treenanton  Castle,  who  said  that  the 
Chancellor  could  not  well  be  in  the  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  on  a  full  description  of  the  murdered 
man,  recognised  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  Mr. 
Percival. 
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Mr.  Michael  Williams,  son  of  the  dreamer,  then  came 
in,  having  galloped  from  Truro  (7  miles)  with  the  news 
of  Mr.  Percival's  assassination. 

Some  weeks  later  Mr.  Williams  went  to  town,  and 
pointed  out  correctly  the  exact  spot  where  Mr.  Percival 
fell. 

The  date  of  the  murder  was  May  nth,  1812,  about 
5  p.m. 

The  account  of  the  dream  was  published  in  the  Times 
of  August  28th,  1828,  also  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  (referred 
to  above)  in  his  enquiries  concerning  the  intellectual 
powers  (5th  Edition,  page  301) ;  and  by  Dr.  Carlyon  in 
^^ Early  Years  and  Late  Reflections''  (vol.  i.,  page  219). 

The  different  accounts  agree  in  the  main  essentials. 
But,  as  Mr.  Couch  points  out,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the 
years  between  1812  and  1828,  the  tale  might  be  merely 
dressed  up. 

If  we  had  evidence  written  down  on  May  12th,  181 2, 
and  duly  attested,  containing  Mr.  Williams'  description 
of  Percival  and  Bellingham  (the  assassin),  their  dress 
and  so  forth,  and  if  this  description  tallied  with  facts, 
the  truth  of  the  story  would  be  abundantly  established. 

It  is  just  because  this  sort  of  evidence  is  wanting  that 
many  throw  discredit  on  such  narratives. 

The  stories  of  strange  coincidences  in  the  matter  of 
the  recovery  of  lost  property  are  legion,  and  most  of  our 
readers  must  have  experienced  some  in  their  own 
persons.  A  few  years  ago,  a  lady  staying  at  Swanage 
lost  a  gold  ring,  whilst  bathing.  A  reward  was  offered 
and  all  the  boys  of  the  place  raked  the  whole  shore  up 
in  search  of  it.     But  it  was  never  found. 

The  next  year  the  lady  was  at  Swanage  again,  and 
whilst  readiftg  on  the  shore,  never  looking  for  the 
ring  or  thinking  of  it,  she  turned  it  up  accidentally  with 
her  parasol. 

Another  lady,  out  bicycling,  lost  a  jewelled  scarf  pin, 
which  she  much  valued.  She  did  not  miss  it  till  the 
end  of  her  journey,  and  as  she  had  ridden  twenty  miles, 
the  prospect  of  finding  it  seemed  small.  She,  however, 
gave   notice   of  her  loss  to  the  police.     On  her  return 
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journey,  when  about  a  mile  from  home,  she  punctured 
the  tyre  of  her  machine,  and  on  dismounting  to  discover 
the  cause,  found  the  pin  sticking  in  the  tyre. 

Again,  many  are  the  curious  stories  and  strange 
coincidences  that  anglers  could  tell  of  the  recovery  of 
lost  tackle  and  kindred  subjects.  I  could  do  so  myself, 
but  I  must  not  begin  spinning  angler's  yarns,  for  popular 
prejudice  is  apt  to  believe  that  the  \^holG  genus piscatoritim 
is  lineally  descended  from  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

Life,  however,  from  first  to  last  is  full  of  unsolved 
mysteries,  and  it  may  well  be  that  strange  things  are 
ever  and  again  projected  into  our  own  lives,  as  was 
observed  by  Mr.  Richards,  whom  we  quoted  above,  "  to 
make  us  wary  of  scoffing  too  readily  at  strange  things 
reported  by  others." 

J.  Hudson. 
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By   Mrs.   Edith    E.   Cuthell. 

The  news  tha*  the  tomb  of  Grace  Darling,  the  famous 
Northumbrian  heroine,  is  in  need  of  funds  for  its  restor- 
ation, brings  back  the  memory  of  a  **  golden  deed  " 
which  time  should  not  be  allowed  to  efface.  It  is  some 
fifty  years  since  Grace  Darling  was  laid  to  rest  under  the 
shadow  of  "  King  Ida's  Castle,  huge  and  square,"  and 
within  sight  of  her  lighthouse,  and  of  the  cruel  Hawker 
Rocks,  where  the  good  ship  Forfarshire  found  a  watery 
grave.  Bamborough  Church  is  a  fine  one,  with  much 
ecclesiological  interest.  But  the  loadstone  w;hich  attracts 
the  ordinary  visitor  to  its  vicinity  is  that  canopied  tomb 
in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  churchyard,  whereon  is 
carved,  recumbent  in  slumber,  an  oar  clasped  to  her  side, 
the  figure  of  the  maiden,  whose  **  single  act  endears  to 
high  and  low  throughout  the  world,"  as  Wordsworth 
sang  of  her. 

After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  it  may  not  be  un- 
necessary to  recall  the  details  of  Grace  Darling's  exploit. 
The  Fame  Islands,  a  dangerous  group  oflF  the  North- 
umbrian coast,  lie  in  the  direct  route  between  Scotland 
and  the  South.  The  largest,  and  the  nearest  the  main- 
land, is  House  Island,  famous  as  the  retreat  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert.  The  remains  of  his  hermitage  still  exist,  and  here 
he  died.  The  Staples  Island  group,  across  the  passage 
rendered  dangerous  by  the  half-hidden  Crumstone  Rock, 
are  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  sea- fowl  of  many  and  rare 
varieties,  whose  eggs  are  collected  with  much  difficulty 
for  the  market.  Most  easterly  of  all  is  the  Longstone 
Rock,  not  four  feet  above  high  water  mark,  and  sur- 
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mounted  by  the  tall  red  lighthouse,  63  feet  high,  which 
has  replaced  Grace  Darling's  home,  and  which  every 
storm  envelopes  in  foam  and  spray. 

From  an  account  by  the  only  cabin-passenger  w^ho 
survived,  and  which  is  taken  from  the  **  Spectator  "  of 
the  ensuing  week,  we  learn  that  the  Forfarshire,  a  steamer 
bound  from  Hull  to  Dundee,  encountered  a  terrific  gale 
off  St.  Abb's  Heads  on  September  5th,  and  becoming 
unmanageable  on  account  of  leaky  boilers,  drifted  into 
the  Fame  Islands,  where  she  struck  in  the  small  hours. 
The  passengers,  in  bed  when  w^arned  of  breakers  close 
under  the   lee  of  the  vessel,  rushed  on   deck,  and  an 
awful  scene  of  terror  ensued,  *^  the  shrieks  of  the  females 
mingled  with  the  roaring  of  the  ocean,  and  the  screams 
of    the   wild-fowl   disturbed   from  their  resting-place." 
Within  three  minutes  after  striking,  the  steamer  parted 
by   the   paddle-boxes,   the   stern    half    being   instantly 
washed  away  down  the  terrible  current  of  the  Piper's 
Gut,  carrying  with  it  twenty -five  passengers,  the  fore  part 
remaining  wedged  in  the  rocks.     Eight  of  the  crew  w^ith 
the   one   cabin-passenger   escaped    in    a    boat    almost 
miraculously,  for  they  unwittingly  took  the  one  outlet 
through  the   breakers  ;  but  the  captain,  sticking  to  the 
ship,  W'as  washed  overboard  and  drowned  with  his  wife 
in  his  arms.     At  daybreak,  William  Darling,  the  light- 
house-keeper on  the  barren  Longstone,  descried  nine  of 
the  unfortunates  clinging  to  the  rocks,  surrounded  by 
the  raging  sea.     During  that  awful  night  their  cries  had 
been  heard  above  the  storm  by  his  daughter  Grace,  then 
alone  at  the  lighthouse   with    her   parents,  and   when 
Darling  deemed  a  rescue  impossible,  she  urged  him  to 
attempt   it,  and  seizing  an  oar  herself  jumped  into  the 
boat.     The  father  then  followed,  and  the  mother  helped 
to  launch  the  boat  to  what  seemed  certain  death.     This 
boat,  one  of    the    high-prowled  cobbles   in  use  on  the 
Northumbrian   coaSt,    has   survived   its   crew   of     that 
memorable   morning,   and   was    exhibited   recently   in 
London   at   the  Fisheries    Exhibition.     Grace  Darling 
was   no   Amazon.     William    Howitt   describes    her   as 
**  not  tall ;  her  figure  being  no  means  striking."     Four 
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years  later  she  fell  an  early  victim  to  consumption.  But 
all  the  twenty-two  years  of  her  life  had  been  passed  on 
her  lighthouse  home,  in  constant  combat  with  wind  and 
water,  and  she  was  no  mean  oarswoman. 

While  her  father,  with  a  desperate  effort,  *  landed  on 
the  rock,  Grace's  efforts  and  skill  in  rowing  kept  the 
cobble  from  being  dashed  to  pieces.  The  heroic  pair 
were  thus  enabled  to  rescue  the  nine  survivors,  half- 
naked  and  completely  exhausted,  bearing  them  to  the 
Lighthouse,  where  they  had  to  remain  three  days  till  the 
weather  abated  and  a  landing  could  be  effected  on  the 
Northumbrian  coast.  In  an  account  of  the  inquest  on 
the  few  bodies  ever  found  out  of  the  forty-five  who 
perished,  the  "  Spectator "  of  September  22nd  thus 
calmly  alludes  to  the  exploit,  without  the  big  head-lines, 
the  photographs,  and  the  special  interviews  within  a  few 
days  with  which  latter  day  journalism  would  have 
trumpeted  it.  **  Nine  of  the  persons  saved  owe  their 
lives  to  the  humanity  and  intrepidity  of  Grace  Darling, 
a  fine  young  woman  of  twenty-two,  daughter  of  the 
keeper  of  the  North  Sunderland  Lighthouse.  Her 
father  would  not  venture  out  till  she  urged  him  to  make 
the  effort,  offering  to  take  an  oar  herself.  They  then 
put  off,  and  at  extreme  risk,  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
nine  persons  from  the  wreck." 

But  honours  and  homage  soon  flowed  in  from  all  over 
the  civilized  world,  Howitt  tells  us.  Russia  sent  inter- 
viewers ;  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  presented  her,  at 
Alnwick,  with  a  gold  watch  ;  a  subscription  of  ;^7oo 
was  raised  ;  proposals  of  marriage  were  not  lacking,  one 
from  the  artist  who  came  to  take  her  portrait.  She  was 
offered  ;^2o  a  night  merely  to  sit  in  a  boat  during  a  ship- 
wreck play  at  the  Adelphi.  In  December  her  noble 
deed  was  actually  dramatised,  in  '*  a  hodge  podge  of  falsifi- 
cation, as  monstrous  as  was  ever  brought  out,"  writes  a 
dramatic  critic  of  the  day,  and  **  Grace  Dading  might 
certainly  recover  damages  for  a  libel  that  has  been  acted 
upon  her."  Steam  boat  loads  of  the  curious  invaded 
the  Longstone,  and  filled  the  lighthouse  several  stories 
high  till  no  one  could  stir.     Yet  Howitt  writes  he  found 
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her  by  no  means  puffed  up  with  the  fame  which  seemed 
to  her  so  Httle  merited,  for  she  thought  her  action 
but  natural  and  necessary,  **a  perfect  realisation  of  a 
Jeanie  Deans  in  an  English  form — a  little,  simple,  modest 
young  woman — the  most  quiet,  amiable,  gentle  look,  the 
sweetest  smile — a  thoroughly  good  creature."  Averse 
at  first  to  seeing  Howitt,  to  whom  her  father  spoke  of 
her  dislike  of  strangers,  she  eventually  allowed  him  to 
enter,  and  he  found  her  at  her  sewing,  neatly  dressed, 
her  hair  braided,  the  Humane  Society's  vote  of  thanks 
framed  on  the  wall  above  her  head,  the  President's 
silver  teapot  in  the  place  of  honour  in  the  room.  Howitt 
was  charmed  with  her  good  sense  and  modesty,  her 
decision  not  to  marry  till  the  right  man  came,  for  fear 
of  fortune-hunters  after  her  little  subscription  of  ;^7oo. 
An  equally  fine  character  was  the  grand  old  man,  her 
father,  who  lived  all  his  life  on  the  Longstone  Rock  till 
within  three  years  of  his  death,  which  only  took  place  in 
1865,  and  who  thus  modestly  describes  in  the  Light- 
house log  the  adventure  for  ever  connected  with  his 
daughter's  name :  '*  Nine  persons  held  on  by  the  wreck 
and  were  rescued  by  the  Darlings." 
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To  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  as  the  children  say, 
I  must  tell  you  that  Deverell,  of  Samipore,  had  taken 
unto  himself  a  wife.  That  was  three  years  before  my 
story  opens. 

Samipore  was  a  small  station  in  an  indigo  district 
where  nothing  ever  happened,  and  the  only  event  of 
any  interest  to  any  one  were  an  occasional  transfer,  and 
the  annual  Gymkhana  meet  in  March.  Sometimes,  too, 
and  at  rare  intervals,  the  L.G.  found  his  way  to  Sami- 
pore, in  a  casual  sort  of  way,  as  though  he  were  hardly 
aware  of  its  existence.  At  such  times  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  that  secluded  spot  turned  out  to  do  honour, 
and  gave  a  dinner  and  a  dance,  which  served  as  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  social  disagreements  for  months  after 
the  glory  of  the  great  man's  visit  had  died  unto  nothing- 
ness and  eternity.  Once  in  a  way  someone  created  a 
diversion  by  dying,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Samipore  were  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  the  limited 
excitement  of  a  funeral,  but  even  such  melancholy 
amusement  as  this  was  not  granted  to  them  in  excess, 
for  Samipore  was  a  notoriously  healthy  district. 

The  ladies  of  Samipore,  about  seven  in  number,  having 
a  vast  quantity  of  spare  time  on  their  hands,  being,  as  it 
were,  poked  away  into  a  corner  of  the  world,  and  f< 
gotten  by  man  and  God,  used  to  spend  a  goodly  por^n 
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of  it  in  drinking  tea,  and  repeating  damaging  histories 
about  the  rest  of  Samipore,  and  as  everyone  of  them 
had  a  dearest  friend,  and  changed  that  dearest  friend 
about  once  in  three  months,  the  consequence  was  that 
half  Samipore  knew  exactly  what  the  other  half  had  said 
about  it,  and  hated  it  accordingly.  Mrs.  Deverell  made 
the  eighth  lady  in  the  station  when  she  came,  and  that 
brings  me,  by  a  circuitous  route,  back  to  where  I 
started  from.  Deverell,  who  was  the  police  superinten- 
dent, got  married,  and  the  whole  of  Samipore  wondered 
how  he  had  managed  it.  Mrs.  Deverell  must  have  pro- 
posed, they  said,  because  they  were  certain  Deverell 
hadn't  the  pluck  to  do  it  himself.  But  he  had.  Even 
a  shy  man  can  be  drawn  in  to  do  unexpected  things 
under  the  light  of  a  pretty  woman's  eyes,  and  Mrs. 
Deverell  was  a  very  pretty  woman  indeed.  Deverell 
was  a  great,  lumbering,  handsome  fellow  of  about  30, 
with  no  more  brains  than  were  absolutely  essential  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  duties.  Mrs.  Deverell  was  18, 
slim,  and  quick-witted. 

Samipore  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  Mrs.  Deverell 
before  Deverell  married  her,  for  he  met  her  in  Darjeel- 
ing  one  year  during  the  Poojahs,  and  having  fallen  in 
love  with  her  at  first  sight,  promptly  proposed,  and  was 
accepted.  They  were  married  almost  immediately. 
Deverell  brought  her  to  Samipore,  and  Samipore,  so  to 
speak,  sat  on  her,  and  pronounced  a  verdict. 

Women  allowed  that  she  had  a  neat  figure,  knew  how 
to  do  her  hair,  and  put  her  clothes  on.  Men  saw  that 
she  had  big  myosotis-coloured  eyes,  and  fluffy  fair  hair, 
and  fell  more  or  less  in  love  with  her.  She  had  an 
appealing  smile,  and  a  pretty  spoilt  manner,  and 
Deverell  adored  her.  As  she  cared  only  for  Deverell, 
and  bestowed  all  her  sweetest  smiles  on  that  happy 
individual,  women  soon  decided  to  like  her,  and  her 
lines  seemed  to  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  But  who 
was  she  ?  That  was  the  question  that  after  a  time  began 
to  agitate  the  breasts  of  a  few  of  the  station  ladies. 
*'  Did  you  ever  hear  her  speak  of  her  people  ?  "  asked 
one  of  the  other,  and  they  never  had.     It  so  happened 
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that  this  was  pure  accident,  and  not  deep  design  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Deverell,  and  this  was  proved  when  in  the 
third  year  of  her  residence  in  Samipore  she  departed  to 
Simla  for  the  season,  having,  she  announced  before 
leaving,  taken  a  house  there  with  her  sister.  She  had 
stayed  bravely  through  two  hot  seasons  on  the  plains, 
and  it  was  at  DeverelFs  own  suggestion  that  she  now 
went  to  Simla.  She  took  with  her  her  child,  who  was 
now  a  year  old,  and  early  in  November  they  returned  to 
Samipore,  'Mooking,"  said  Deverell,  *' grandly  set  up 
by  the  change." 

It  was  so  glorious  to  have  her  back,  he  told  her  con- 
tinually for  days  after  her  return  ;  so  jolly  to  see  her 
sweet  little  face  about  the  house.  And  then  he  would 
fairly  lift  her  off  her  feet,  and  kiss  her  in  the  blustering, 
demonstrative  fashion  that  was  his  best  sign  of  affec- 
tion. 

And  Mrs.  Deverell  would  laugh,  and  pat  his  cheek, 
and  say  she  was  afraid  there  had  been  no  one  to  look 
after  her  dear  old  boy  all  this  time.  And  then  she 
would  make  him  laugh  with  her  accounts  of  life  at  Simla, 
and  end  up — that  nice  as  it  was,  it  wasn't  perfect  with- 
out her  Jim,  and  they  would  go  together  next  time.  So 
Deverell  was  very  happy,  and  blissful  content  reigned 
in  the  pretty  little  bungalow  that  someone  had  once 
christened  the  Dove-cot. 

But  that  content  was,  before  many  weeks  of  the  cold 
weather  had  passed,  woefully  disturbed  by  a  little 
heated  discussion  that  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
serious  quarrel  that  the  Deverells  had  ever  had.  It  all 
arose  out  of  a  wish,  expressed  by  Mrs.  Deverell,  that 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Campbell,  should  be  asked  to  spend 
some  of  the  cold  weather  with  them.  And  Deverell 
said  something  about  being  cast  into  eternal  darkness  if 
he  would  allow  it.  This  was  startling,  and  Mrs. 
Deverell  said  : — 

**  Jim,  are  you  out  of  your  senses  ?" 

To  which  Deverell  replied  : 

**  No,  love.  But  I  can't  allow  it.  I  really  can't. 
Don't  ask  the  reason.      I  don't  care  to  have  your  sister." 

17* 
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'^  But  I  shall  ask,"  flashed  out  Mrs.  Deverell,  •**  surely, 
I  may  ask  my  own  sister  to  come  and  visit  me  in  my 
own  house.  After  she  has  been  so  kind  to  me,  too, 
Jim,  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?  You  let  me  go  up  to 
Simla  with  her,  and  I  will  know  the  reason.     There." 

Even  soft  myosotis-coloured  eyes  will  flash  on  provo- 
cation, as  Deverell  found.  Vera  Deverell  knew  that 
when  her  husband  set  his  lips  like  that  and  drew  his 
brows  into  one  straight  line  he  had  made  up  his  mind, 
and  further  argument  was  useless,  and  the  knowledge 
roused  her  temper. 

*^  I  w^ill  know,"  she  said,  *^  I  went  to  Simla  with  her." 

**  I  don't  know  what  made  me  fool  enough  to  allow^ 
you  with  her.  But  I'm  WMser  since,  and  I  won't  have  a 
woman  who  is  talked  about  as  she  is  come  to  my  house. 
You  wanted  the  reason,"  said  Deverell  doggedly,  **  and 
it's  there.     I  told  you  not  to  ask." 

Mrs.  Deverell  grew  very  pale  and  drew  herself  up. 

**  She  is  my  sister,"  she  said,  **  and  you  insult  me 
when  you  speak  like  that  of  her.  And  I  am  going  to 
ask  her  here.     Now,  w^hat  do  you  say.**" 

**  I  say  you  shan't.  She  isn't  a  proper  companion  for 
you." 

"  Other  women  ask  their  sisters  to  their  houses.  I 
shall  ask  mine." 

*'  Other  women's  sisters,"  retorted  Deverell,  *^  are 
more  respectable  than  yours." 

He  was  sorry  the  moment  the  words  had  left  his  lips  ; 
sorry  even  before  Mrs.  Deverell  cast  on  him  that  one 
glance  of  blazing  scorn,  and  then  sank  into  an  easy 
chair  and  a  passion  of  tears  at  the  same  moment. 

**  Why  did  you  marry  me.-^  "  she  wailed  ;  *'  You  knew 
then  as  well  as  you  know  now  that  I  came  of  a  bad  lot, 
and  now  you  fling  it  back  at  me.  Oh,  it  is  cruel.  Oh, 
why  did  you  marry  me  ? " 

She  was  quite  right, .  she  came  of  a  bad  lot,  and 
Deverell,  for  her  sweet  sake,  had  over-looked  the  shadi- 
ness  of  her  family  and  connections,  and  married  her. 
That  was  very  well,  and  they  had  been  very  happy 
together,  but  he  hadn't  married  her  relations,  and  if  Mrs. 
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Deverell  expected  that  he  had,  she  would  be  grievously 
disappointed.  She,  herself,  coming  straight  from  her 
convent  school  in  Darjeeling,  was  everything  his  heart 
could  wish  ;  but  since  that  trip  to  Simla  he  had  heard 
things  about  Mrs.  Campbell  that  convinced  him  she  was 
not  a  good  companion  for  his  wife.  In  his  clumsy, 
blundering  way  Deverell  was  shrewd,  and  also  very 
proud,  and  he  decided  that  Mrs.  Campbell  should  never 
come  into  his  house. 

**  Little  woman,"  he  said,  kneeling  down  beside  Vera, 
"  I'm  sorry  ;  I'm  no  end  sorry.  Won't  you  say  you  for- 
give me  ?  I  was  a  brute,  and  I  didn't  mean  it.  I'll  do 
anything  you  like,  but  I  can't  have  your  sister  here." 

**  Why  not  ? "  sobbed  Mrs.  Deverell,  defiantly. 

**  I  have  told  you.  I've  never  crossed  your  wishes 
before.  Vera." 

**  I'm  going  to  have  her  here,"  said  Mrs.  Deverell 
shortly. 

Deverell  rose  up. 

**Then  I  suppose  there's  no  good  saying  any  more. 
The  dak  wallah's  waiting  now,  so  you  had  better  write," 
he  said,  quietly.  She  was  softened  by  his  tone,  and 
called  after  him  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

''  Jim." 

**  Never  mind,  my  dear.  Write  to  Dolly.  I  don't 
want  my  wife  to  think  I  am  separating  her  from  her 
people,"  said  Deverell,  and  when  he  had  gone  his  wife 
cried  for  ten  minutes,  then  dried  her  eyes  and  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Campbell. 

When  Deverell  came  in  that  evening  he  found  a  very 
charming  little  wife  in  a  very  smart  new  tea-gown,  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  drawing  room. 

**  How  do  you  like  my  gown,  Jim  ?"  she  cried  gaily, 
slipping  her  hand  through  his  arm.  **  Look  at  me  well, 
sir.  Don't  you  think  I'm  lovely?  Oh,  and  Jim — I 
wrote  to  Dolly,  and  you  are  a  darling  to  give  in,  and  I 
forgive  you  for  what  you  said,  dear.  You  do  like  this 
gown,  don't  you  ? " 

And  then  she  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
Deverell  gave  in,  and  peace  was  restored. 
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But  Vera  had  got  her  own  way,  and  Mrs.  Campbell 
came.  She  was  a  pretty  woman,  many  years  older  than 
Vera,  and  rather  like  her.  She  had  a  rather  too  perfect 
complexion,  a  vast  quantity  of  smart  gowns,  and  a  smart 
manner  to  match,  and  men  seemed  to  find  her  piquant 
conversation  fascinating.  But  all  Samipore  agreed  that 
Mrs.  Campbell  was  not  half  such  **  good  style  "  as  Mrs. 
Deverell.  Before  she  had  been  two  hours  in  her  sister's 
company,  Dolly  Campbell  had  pointed  out  to  Vera 
several  items  in  her  attire  that  were  not  *^  quite  the  go 
now,"  and  had  taught  her  a  new  style  of  doing  her  hair, 
and  when  she  had  unpacked  her  boxes,  and  shaken  out 
her  many  gowns  the  sisters  sat  down  to  tea. 

*'  And  what  are  the  people  like  down  here,  and  how 
do  you  get  on,  and  is  it  very  slow,"  said  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell. 

*'  Immensely,"  said  Vera,  pouring  out  tea.  '*  But  I 
don't  mind,  there's  Jim,  you  know." 

**  He  seems  good  to  you." 

**  He  adores  me,"  said  Vera,  laughing  softly.  '*  And 
what  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself,  Dolly  ?" 

*^  I  !  What  do  I  usually  do?  Tennis,  balls,  picnics  ; 
I'm  getting  to  feel  awfully  old.  Vera.  Do  you  think  he'll 
let  you  go  to  Simla  next  year  ? " 

**  I  don't  want  to  go." 

'*  Nonsense." 

**  I  mean  it.  Besides  Jim  wouldn't  allow  it  for  a 
moment." 

*^  But  we  had  a  jolly  time.  Do  you  know.  Vera,  Hugh 
Desmond  is  going  to  be  married  to  the  Lawson  girl  ;  at 
least,  they  are  engaged,  but  it  doesn't  amount  to  the  same 
thing  always  at — Simla.     Do  you  mind  ? " 

*^  I,"  said  Vera  sharply,  *^  Don't  be  a  goose,  Dolly." 

**  Well,  never  mind.  And  George  has  been  shifted  to 
Dehra,  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Don't  you  pity  me.  Vera? 
Mussoorie  instead  of  Simla,  and  Dehra  the  rest  of  the 
year.  I  almost  did  the  feminine  for  swear  when  the 
news  came,  and  George— you  know  what  brutes  men 
are — only  said,  *  There,  Doll,  your  complexion  won't 
stand  tears.     I  hope  to  goodness  I  shall  get  some  decent 
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rubbers/  That's  like  George.  I  believe  he  lives, 
breathes,  and  has  his  being  in  whist.  When  the  last 
trump  sounds — there,  I'm  conscious  I  might  have  made 
a  pun.  But  I'll  spare  you.  I've  an  idea  I've  heard  it 
before,  and  stale  puns  grate.  At  any  rate,"  said  Mrs. 
Campbell,  pensively,  stirring  her  tea,  *^  I  shall  wear  all 
my  last  year's  gowns  and  hats  in  Mussoorie.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  sweet  place  wall  think  they  are  the 
latest  out." 

**  Poor  Mussoorie  !  And  why  couldn't  George  come  ?" 
said  Vera,  who  liked  Captain  Campbell. 

**  My  dear — he  has  gone  off  to  Dehra,  with  two  packs 
of  playing  cards  in  his  pocket,  in  case  there  should  be 
an  opportunity  for  a  rubber  on  the  road.  He  has  taken 
half  my  boxes,  but  I'm  not  in  the  least  apprehensive,  for 
George  is  an  accomplished  traveller,  and  when  I  do 
arrive  I'll  find  everything  ready  for  me,  even  to  the 
powder  box  on  my  dressing  table.  He's  a  treasure,  is 
George.  Forgive  me,  Vera,  but  when  I  speak  of  George 
I  get  boastful,  for  he's  the  one  man  I've  come  across 
who  can  pack  without  putting  the  shoe  polish  into  the 
hat  box,  and  boots  on  the  top  of  all.  He  always  laughs 
at  my  jokes,  too,  which  is  something.  My  own  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  is  keen,  and  to  have  a  husband  who  didn't 
appreciate  it  wduld  be — awful.  I'm  to  join  him  at 
Dehra  when  you  get  tired  of  me.  And  I  hope  you  will 
tell  me  directly  that  moment  comes." 

**  Certainly,"  said  Vera,  inwardly  hoping  that  her 
husband  would  not  forestall  her  in  that  respect.  For 
Deverell  did  not  like  Mrs.  Campbell.  Perhaps  her 
sense  of  humour  overwhelmed  him,  certainly  the  length 
of  her  tongue  did. 

Before  Mrs.  Campbell  had  been  a  week  in  the  house, 
Deverell  observed  that  her  society  had  revived  in  his 
wife  many  little  tricks  and  peculiarities  of  manner  that 
he  had  noticed  on  her  first  return  from  Simla,  and  that 
he  now  clearly  saw  had  been  caught  up  from  Mrs. 
Campbell.  A  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a  studied 
gravity  of  the  mouth,  a  peculiar,  gentle  laugh.  Mrs. 
Campbell   had  a  soft,  pretty  laugh;  but   it  jarred   on 
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Deverell,  particularly  in  his  wife.  He  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  Vera  was  affected  on  occasions. 

Mrs.  Campbell's  long-lashed  blue  eyes  saw  a  very 
long  way  beyond  her  straight  little  nose,  and  one  day 
she  said  to  Mrs.  Deverell  : 

**  Look  here,  Vera,  your  husband  is  a  very  good  sort, 
though  he  doesn't  like  me.  I  don't  mind  that  ;  I  didn't 
expect  he  would  from  the  first  moment.  But  he  adores 
you,  and  I  don't  want  to  vex  him.  Admire  me  as  much 
as  you  please,  dear,  but  don't  imitate  me.  Do  you 
understand?  I'm  sure  I  hope  I'm  putting  it  all  right  ; 
what  suits  me  may  not  suit  you,  you  see." 

But  Mrs.  Deverell  wouldn't  see. 

**  I'm  sure  you  are  admired,  Dolly,"  she  said  with  a 
pout ;  **  and  if  Jim  doesn't  like  me  as  I  am,  well " 

"  There  you  go  again.  That  was  my  laugh,  exactly. 
But  never  mind.  Only  you  look  an  angel  in  a  sailor 
hat,  and  1  don't.  It's  only  a  question  of  that  sort  of 
thing.  And  talking  of  hats,  Mrs.  Hope  has  just  passed 
in  a  new  monstrosity." 

**  I  wonder  where  her  hats  do  come  from,"  said 
Vera. 

**  Municipal  Market,  Calcutta,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell ; 
and  went  off  humming  a  gay  air  from  the  **  Mikado." 

Two  days  later  she  announced  that  she  had  received 
and  accepted  an  invitation  to  spend  the  day  at  a  neigh- 
bouring indigo  factory.  She  had  never  yet  seen  a  fac- 
tory, but  Vera  had,  and  declined  to  accompany  her.  So 
she  drove  gaily  off  in  the  dogcart,  and  a  little  later  Vera 
went  over  to  spend  the  day  with  Mrs.  Lingham,  and  dis- 
cussed society  and  gowns.  They  had  a  very  good  time, 
praising  each  other's  gowns,  and  disparaging  their  neigh- 
bours, and,  meanwhile,  poor  Jim  Deverell  prowled  about 
the  empty  bungalow,  and  wondered  if  his  wife  intended 
coming  home  to  lunch.  He  had  almost  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  across  to  Mrs.  Lingham's  and  fetch  her, 
when  the  meal  made  its  appearance,  and  he  sat  down  to 
it.  But  the  house  did  not  seem  the  same  without  his 
wife's  face  across  the  table,  and  something  in  the  deso- 
lation of  it  reminded  him  of  the  months  of  her  absence 
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in  Simla.  He  felt  restless  and  unsettled,  and,  somehow, 
during  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  managed  to  cut 
his  finger  pretty  badly.  A  cut  finger  is  not  much  cer- 
tainly, but  this  one  led  to  the  destruction  of  honest  Jim 
Deverell's  peace  of  mind. 

When  he  had  done  wishing  that  his  little  woman  were 
present  with  her  stock  of  ready  sympathy  and  old  rags, 
he  determined  to  find  the  rags  himself,  and  wait  for  the 
sympathy  till  Vera  came  home.  So  he  wound  a  hand- 
kerchief round  his  hand,  and  commenced  a  search  in 
Mrs.  Deverell's  dressing  room. 

Now  that  exact  spot  on  Vera's  pretty  head,  where  the 
bump  of  order  should  have  been,  was  perfectly  flat,  and 
her  dressing  room  was  what  Mrs.  Campbell  truly 
termed  **  a  pigsty."  When  Vera  had  finished  reading 
a  letter  or  a  book,  or  had  taken  off  any  article  of  clothing, 
she  would  drop  the  same  in  the  first  convenient  place, 
and,  as  a  consequence  her  room  generally  presented  a 
decidedly  chaotic  appearance.  It  did  this  afternoon. 
She  had  departed  in  a  hurry,  and  gaping  cupboards,  a 
jumble  of  every  conceivable  article  on  tables,  chairs, 
and  couch,  and  a  floor  littered  with  toys,  old  gloves,  and 
ribbons,  testified  to  the  same. 

And  there,  in  his  search  for  rags  on  Vera's  littered 
writing  table  Deverell  found — a  letter.  A  word  or  two 
catching  his  eye,  caused  him  to  unfold  it,  and  then  some 
unaccountable  impulse  urged  him  into  reading  it.  *'  My 
darlmg " — that  was  how  the  letter  began.  It  was 
written  in  a  man's  hand,  and  it  was  signed  *'  Hugh." 
Deverell  read  it  slowly  through  twice,  and  then  he  sat 
down  in  his  wife's  easy  chair  to  think.  Blind  conscious- 
ness of  pain,  and  a  sense  that  all  had  ended  now,  were 
his  only  feelings.  Every  w^ord  in  the  letter  seemed  to 
have  burnt  into  his  brain,  and  there  was  no  misunder- 
standing. 

His  world  was  darkened,  and  had  fallen  about  his 
ears  ;  and  there  seemed  no  possible  future.  He  sat 
there  thinking,  while  the  brilliant  cold  weather  after- 
noon drew  to  its  close,  and  the  dusk  began  to  fall. 

Then  there  w^as  a  sound  of  advancing  wheels  on  the 
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drive,  and  a  dogcart  drew  up  at  the  verandah  edge. 
With  a  dull  consciousness  that  Vera  had  come  home 
and  he  must  speak  to  her,  Deverell  got  up,  and  went 
into  the  drawing  room.  But  it  was  only  Mrs.  Campbell 
who  came  in,  briskly  drawing  off  her  gloves.  There 
was  light  enough  in  the  room  for  her  to  see  Deverell's 
face,  and  to  comprehend  that  something  was  wrong. 

*'  Are  you  ill  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Where  is 
Vera  ?  "  she  said.     Then  she  saw  his  bandaged  hand. 

'^  Oh,  you  have  cut  your  hand.  Well,  I  must  say  men 
make  mountains  out  of  molehills.  You  look  as  if  the 
skies  had  fallen,  or  Vera  was  dead.  Can  I  do  anything 
for  you  ? " 

A  sudden  impulse  came  to  Deverell,  and  he  gave  her 
the  letter,  holding  it  out  unsteadily  in  the  twilight. 

**  Read  that,"  he  said,  hoarsely. 

Mrs.  Campbell  took  it,  w^alked  to  the  window,  and  read 
it  through.  As  well  as  the  increasing  dusk  allowed  him, 
Deverill  w^atched  her  face,  but  it  did  not  change.  She 
folded  the  letter  carefully,  stood  a  moment  looking 
across  the  compound,  and  then  came  over  to  the  newly 
kindled  fire,  and  put  her  foot  on  the  fender. 

**  Where  did  you  find  it  ?"  she  asked  quietly,  tapping 
the  folded  paper  thoughtfully  against  her  chin. 
Deverell  stared.  That  letter  meant  the  shattering  of  all 
his  faith  and  happiness,  and  she  took  it  as  calmly  as 
though  it  were  an  invitation  to  a  dance.  Was  it  so  little 
after  all  ? 

**  In  Vera's  dressing  room,  on  her  table,"  he  managed 
to  explain. 

"  I  w^onder  how  it  came  there,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell, 
still  thoughtfully. 

Deverell  laughed  drearily,  looking  out  at  the  oleander 
bushes  in  the  dusk. 

**  You  know  her  way  of  leaving  things  about.  It's  a 
pity  she  wasn't  more  careful,  for  her  own  sake  and  mine." 

**  Yes.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  now  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Campbell,  contemplating  her  smart  tan  shoes,  and 
speaking  in  her  most  matter-of-fact  tone.  Deverell 
stared  again. 
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^*  I  don't  know/'  he  said,  shortly. 

Then  his  breath  caught  in  a  horrid  gulp,  and  there 
was  silence  in  the  room.  Mrs.  Campbell,  looking  into 
the  fire,  thought,  and  presently  some  oi  her  thoughts 
formed  themselves  into  words,  and  startled  Deverell  a 
little. 

**  I  shouldn't  do  any  thing,  if  I  were  you,"  said  she 
quietly,  **  Things  may  right  themselves.  What  did  you 
say,  Jim  ?" 

**  I  don't  know  what  I  said.  I  think  I'm  going  mad," 
said  Deverell,  slowly. 

'*  Was   there   an   envelope?"    said    Mrs.    Campbell, 
abruptly.     Deverell  began  to  feel  that  there  was  some 
thing  in  the  situation  beyond  his  comprehension. 

'*  No,"  he  said,  gravely,  '^  It  was  just  as  it  is  now." 

Dolly  Campbell  looked  down  at  the  folded  paper  in 
her  hand  for  a  second,  and  then  she  raised  her  head  and 
observed  : 

**  I  think  you  are  an  old  fool." 

"  I'm  glad  to  have  your  opinion,"  said  Deverell, 
bitterly,  and  then  a  sudden  suspicion  struck  him.  He 
went  up  close — close  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  so  that  he  towered 
above  her,  and  caught  her  wrist  tightly. 

**  Do  you  "know  anything  about  this  ?  "  he  said  excitedly. 
^'  Do  you  ?     Do  you  ?  answer  me.     Do  you  know  ?  " 

*^  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell,  very  quietly.  '^Let 
go  my  wrist,  and  I'll  tell  you." 

He  obeyed  her,  and  she  took  her  foot  off  the  fender 
and  stood  facing  him,  with  her  head  held  high. 

''  That  letter,"  she  said,  ^'wasn't  to  Vera  at  all.  It  is 
mine.  Hugh  Desmond  wrote  it  to  me,  and  it  must  have 
got  among  her  things — by  accident.  Don't  blame  her — 
it  is  mine.     I  should  have  spoken  before.     I  am  sorry." 

The  words  came  very  jerkily,  and  ended  in  a  gasp  as 
though  her  breath  had  failed  her.  She  was  trembling 
a  little,  but  Deverell  did  not  notice  it. 

**  I  may  as  well  tell  you  all  now  that  I  have  begun," 
she  went  on  recklessly.  **  Of  course  I  shouldn't  have 
come  here.  Of  course,  I'm  not  good  enough  to  talk  to 
Vera.     I've  been  seeing  that  for  some  time — all  the  time 
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I've  been  here,  and  I'm  sorry.  I'll  go  when  you  like, 
but — "  she  drew  a  long,  sharp  breath,  '^  I'm  not  sorry  I 
came." 

Deverell  drew  one  long  breath  of  relief.  His  world 
grew  glad  and  beautiful  again.  He  forgot  for  a  moment 
the  woman  before  him,  and  when  she  spoke,  she  startled 
him. 

*^  You  won't  tell  my  husband  ? "  she  said,  fearfully. 

*'Your  husband?  No,"  he  answerered  ;  *' You  may 
trust  me." 

**  Thank  you.  I  think  I  can.  And  now,  there  is 
Vera  driving  up.  I  think  I  will  go  and  take  of?  my  hat. 
You  !  you  won't  speak  to  her  of  this  ? "  hesitated  Mrs. 
Campbell. 

'*  Certainly  not,"  said  Deverell,  earnestly.  **  Do  you 
think  I  could  let  her  know  I  doubted  her — my  darling  ?" 

Mrs.  Campbell  silently  gulped  down  something  that 
was  hurting  her  throat,  and  went  into  her  own  room, 
while  Deverell  w^ent  out  to  greet  his  wife  with  more 
affection  than  usual,  and  claim  her  sympathy  for  his  cut 
finger. 

**  This  world's  a  dreary  place,  and  the  majority  of  men 
are  fools,"  Mrs.  Campbell  told  herself,  still  with  that 
painful  ache  in  her  throat. 

**And  women  are  fools,  too,"  she  added,  **  I'm  the 
biggest  fool  of  all."  And  she  turned  up  the  lamp  and 
looked  intently  into  the  mirror.  She  looked  haggard, 
and  there  was  a  blue  look  about  her  lips  that  was  not 
becoming. 

Half  an  hour  later  Mrs.  Deverell  came  gaily  into  her 
sister's  room  for  a  chat.  .Mrs.  Campbell  was  sitting  by 
the  dressing  table,  with  her  back  to  the  light,  reading, 
and  she  put  down  her  book  as  Vera  came  in. 

'*  Vera,"  she  said,  *'Come  here.  I  want  to  speak  to 
you.  Come  closer.  There.  Have  you  ever  seen  that 
letter  before  ?" 

Mrs.  Deverell  took  the  letter  and  turned  it  about  in 
her  fingers,  and  her  lips  grew  white. 

*^  Where  did  you  find  it  ?"  she  gasped,  ''  Where  did 
you — oh." 
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Words  failed  her,  and  she  sat  down  in  a  chair  and 
covered  her  face,  trembling  violently.  The  letter  dropped 
to  the  floor. 

**Jim  found  it  in  your  dressing-room,"  said  Mrs. 
Campbell,  quickly.  **  He  brought  it  to  me,  and  I —  " 
She  stopped,  and  laughed  hysterically.  Mrs.  Deverell 
lifted  her  head,  and  looked  at  her. 

'*  And  you — you — .     Oh,  go  on." 

'*  I  said  it  was  mine." 

"  O— h.     And  Jim  beheved  you  ? " 

"  Of  course.     Haven't  you  seen  him  since  ?  " 

Mrs.  Deverell's  face  dropped  back  into  her  hands,  and 
there  was  silence  in  the  room.  Mrs.  Campbell  picked 
up  the  letter  and  smoothed  it  out  carefully. 

^*  I  don't  know  how  you  could  be  so — so  careless. 
Vera,"  she  observed ;  **  What  if  you  had  come  home 
first,  or  my  presence  of  mind  had  deserted  me  ?  And 
I  thought  you  said  you  didn't  care,  too." 

**  Neither  did  I,"  said  Mrs.  Deverell,  with  a  moan. 
*'  I  never  gave  the  absurd  boy  the  least  encouragement ; 
not  the  least.  And  before  I'd  been  home  three  weeks, 
the  idiot  wrote  that  letter  to  me.  Oh,  I  was  so  mortified, 
and  so  angry  with  him.  I  could  have  boxed  his  ears  for 
him,  and  I  never  answered  it  because  I  felt  that  I  should 
abuse  him  too  much.  And  I  believe  he  was  younger 
than  I  am.  Oh,  it  is  too  absurd.  Tear  it  up  now, 
Dolly,  do." 

Mrs.  Campbell  thoughtfully  tore  the  letter  into  strips, 
and  collected  them  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand,  and  looked 
at  them  fixedly.  Something  glittered  on  her  eyelashes 
and  fell  on  the  scraps  of  paper. 

'*  Well,  it  is  over  now,"  she  said  drearily. 

To  her  slight  surprise  Mrs.  Deverell  broke  into  sudden 
laughter,  and  laughed  so  long  and  so  loud  that  Mrs. 
Campbell,  after  she  had  stared  for  a  second  or  two, 
comprehended  the  situation,  and  applied  herself  to 
remedying  it. 

"  Hush,  Vera,"  she  said  quietly,  catching  her  sister's 
hand,  **  Jim  will  hear  you.  And  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 
Listen." 
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Vera  stopped  laughing  and  listened. 
"  I'm  going  awav  to  morrow,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell. 
"Why? "said  Vera. 

"  Because   of   that."     She  looked  at  the  torn  letter 
which  had  fallen  to  the  floor. 
"But  it  isn't  vours." 

mf 

"  Xo,  but  Jim — he  said  he  wouldn't  tell  George,  and — 
I  think  he  is  the  best  man  that  ever  breathed,"  said  Mrs. 
Campbell  solemnly. 

"  And  you  did  it  for  me.  Oh,  Dolly,  you  did  it  for 
me,  you  said  that — And  I  haven't  even  thanked  you. 
What  do  you  think  will  happen  now  ?  Can  I  go  on 
living?     Oh,  Dolly,  Dolly,  you  are  crying." 

"  I  am  not,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Campbell.  "  Oh,  get  up 
Vera.  Don't  thank  me — I  can't  bear  it.  Nothing  will 
happen  now.     How  should  it  ?    The  crash  had  to  come 

some  day.     It  wasn't  anything  for  me,  but  you Oh, 

where  are  vou  going  ? " 

"Totelfhim  the  truth." 

Mrs.  Campbell  sprang  up,  and  caught  her  sister  as  she 
walked  towards  the  door. 

"You  shan't,  you  shan't.  Don't  be  a  fool.  Vera. 
You'll  make  me  out  a  liar,  and  I  won't  have  it.  I  tell 
you  I  won't." 

Mrs.  Deverell  sat  down  hopelessly. 

"  But,  Dolly—" 

"  I  say  you  shan't.  Shut  up.  It's  over  and  done  w^th. 
Can't  you  let  him  go  on  trusting  ?  But  he  never  did 
trust  me,  so  it  doesn't  make  a  particle  of  difference." 

Mrs.  Campbell  dried  her  eyes  with  a  reckless  dis- 
regard of  her  complexion,  and  smiled  a  smile  that  was 
beautiful  in  spite  of  her  red  eyes  and  swollen  nose. 

"And  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  we  are  making  all 
this  fuss,"  she  observed  cheerfully,  "  Considering  that 
it's  all  over  and  done  with.  My  complexion  will  take 
an  hour  to  repair,  but  that  little  weep  has  done  me  good. 
And  now  I'm  going  to  dress.   You  had  better  do  likewise." 

Mrs.  Deverell  got  up  and  kissed  her  sister. 

"You  are  an  angel,  Dolly,"  she  said.  "  I'll  never  for- 
get it,  never.     And are  my  eyes  red  ?  " 
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"  Hardly  a  bit,  go  and  dress." 

And  Mrs.  Deverall  went,  but  she  did  not  tell  her 
husband  the  history  of  that  troublesome  piece  of  paper. 
They  three  had  a  cosy  little  dinner,  though  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell was  not  quite  in  her  usual  spirits.  Deverell  was 
very  attentive  to  his  sister-in-law,  and  more  affectionate 
to  his  wife  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time.  Perhaps 
that  was  the  reaction  after  his  recent  misery.  Mrs. 
Campbell  thought  so,  and  whenever  she  caught  him 
looking  at  Vera  her  throat  grew  painful  again. 

After  dinner  Mrs.  Deverell  sang.  And  when  she  had 
finished  Mrs.  Campbell  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and 
played  a  riotous  march  with  much  expression.  But  she 
would  not  sing,  because  her  throat  hurt  a  little,  which 
was  strictly  true. 

When  she  at  last  found  herself  in  her  room,  she 
turned  up  the  lamp,  and  again  looked  at  herself  in  the 
mirror  intently.  Her  complexion  was  pure  and  delicate, 
her  eyes  glowed,  her  lips  were  red  and  parted. 

**  I  thought  the  end  of  the  world — my  world — had 
come,"  she  said  to  herself,  softly;  *^and  it  all  ended  in 
dinner." 

Two  days  later  she  departed  from  the  Deverell's,  and 
Samipore  knew  her  no  more. 

*'  George  is  lonely  without  me,"  she  said,  sweetly  ; 
**  even  whist  does  not  console  him,  so  I  am  going  !" 

She  had  saved  one  homestead  in  Samipore  from  utter 
destruction,  at  a  great  cost  to  herself,  but  only  Vera 
Deverell  knew  it. 

^^  I  think  she  saw  she  was  doing  you  no  good,  dear," 
said  Deverell,  thinking  of  the  wild  woman  who  had  stood 
opposite  to  him  in  the  twilight  in  the  drawing-room  that 
December  evening.  And  Mrs.  Deverell  said  nothing. 
So  life  went  on  with  its  old  accustomed  flow,  and  the 
memory  of  that  eventful  day  died  out  of  the  minds  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deverell.  April  came,  with  its  burning 
winds  and  scorching  sun,  and  yet  Mrs.  Deverell  made  no 
move  Simla-wards.  **She  was  not  going  this  year,''  she 
said ;  and  Mrs.  Campbell  also  was  missed  from  the  gay 
hill   station.     Neither  was    she   airing   her   last   year's 
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bonnets  and  gowns  in  Mussoorie,  according  to  resolve. 
She  was  living  in  a  five-room  bungalow  in  Dehra, 
endeavouring  to  wean  Captain  Campbell  from  whist, 
and  transform  him  into  a  glorified  Jim  Deverell.  And 
Captain  Campbell  was  asking  himself  what  the  deuce  it 
all  meant.  But  he  had  begun  to  appreciate  the  altered 
state  of  things  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  rains,  there 
came  the  **  crash."  But  it  was  not  the  kind  of  crash 
that  Mrs.  Campbell  had  meant  when  she  spoke  of  it  to 
her  sister. 

Cholera  broke  out  in  Dehra.  Thousands  went  down 
with  it,  and  Captain  Campbell's  wife  was  among  the  first. 
For  two  days  she  fought  bravely  for  her  life,  and  then 
on  the  third  day  there  came  a  relapse,  and  Dolly  Camp- 
bell gave  up  the  struggle  and  died. 

*^  I  wonder  if  Vera  remembers !"  she  gasped,  faintly, 
just  before  she  sank  into  the  stupor  that  ended  in  death  ; 
and  then  she  said,  softly,  *'  George,  w411  you  be  sorry?" 

Something  took  away  Captain  Campbell's  breath  as 
he  tried  to  answer,  but  Dolly  understood,  and  was 
satisfied. 

They  buried  her  in  the  damp  little  cemetery,  where 
there  were  so  many  newly-made  giaves,  and  for  days 
and  nights  afterwards  the  rain  splashed  ceaselessly  down 
on  poor  Dolly's  last  resting-place,  and  made  puddles  in 
between  the  mounds  that  increased  daily.  And  Captain 
Campbell  was  sorry,  with  a  great  sorrow  that  even  whist 
could  not  allay. 

*'  And,  by  Jove !  I  believe  she  did  care  for  me,  after 
all,"  said  he,  as  he  locked  away  all  that  could  remind 
him  of  his  wife,  and  then  prowled  about  his  darkened 
bungalow  with  the  sad  consciousness  of  a  great  void  in 
his  life.  And  the  news  found  its  way  to  Samipore,  and 
to  Vera  Deverell's  heart,  and  God  only  knows  all  the 
bitter  pain  it  awakened  there  !  And  the  remorse  !  But 
there  is  no  shadow  between  the  Deverells  now — only 
perfect  love.  And  Hugh  Desmond  has  married  the 
Lawson  girl,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  tale. 

Kathleen  Murray. 
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SiGNORA  Jackano  was  her  name,  and  a  very  important 
personage  she  was  !  In  fact,  she  was  mentioned 
generally  with  the  greatest  awe  and  respect,  and  some 
people  (but  this  opinion  was  always  given  **  sub  rosa  ") 
thought  she  was  not  quite  canny.  She  was  so  very  odd 
and  peculiar  !  To  her  friends  she  was  simply  *^  Jacky," 
but  if  anybody  without  the  due  amount  of  friendship 
addressed  her  so,  they  did  not  forget  her  anger  for  some 
time  afterwards. 

I  shall  never  forget  our  meeting,  and  all  that  took  place 
from  it,  and  even  now  I  sometimes  feel  ^*  creepy  "when 
I  remember  just  how  it  all  happened. 

We  were  just  going — that  is,  my  husband  and  myself — 
to  Savannah,  en  route  for  Florida,  to  hunt  up  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Orange  Groves  on  the 
"  Indian  River,"  and,  one  fine  afternoon  in  the  beginning 
of  winter,  we  set  sail  in  the  good  steamboat  which  owned 
**  the  Signora  "  as  stewardess. 

Oh  !  The  number  of  friends  who  were  seeing  off  the 
friends  who  were  going,  and  the  different  handkerchiefs 
that  were  being  used  to  wipe  away  the  tears  ! — flimsy 
lace  affairs,  really  only  able  to  hold  two  good-sized  tears, 
and  others  quite  suited  to  a  very  substantial  '*  sitting- 
down  cry."  And  the  flowers  !  The  saloon's  sofas  and 
tables  groaning  under  the  baskets  :  bunches,  wreaths, 
anchors,  all  were  there,  scenting  the  air  with  their 
fragrance,  and  tied  up  with  magnificent  bunches  of 
ribbons  with  cards  attached,  bearing  the  good  wishes 
and  names  of  the  donors. 

i8 
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In  one  of  the  bouquets  I  saw  the  corner  of  a  little 
note  peeping  out  from  amongst  the  lovely  flowers  which 
nearly  hid  it.  This  little  secret  I  kept  to  myself,  and 
wondered  who  owned  the  bouquet  and  who  was  to  read 
the  hidden  missive. 

It  was  great  fun  watching  all  the  people,  hearing  the 
different  scraps  of  conversation  from  all  sides  and  all 
the  messages  and  advice  that  were  to  be  given  to  those 
left  at  horae,  but,  after  a  while,  I  felt  tired  of  the  din, 
and,  finding  my  husband  still  intent  upon  the  *4uggage- 
in-the-hold  "  question,  and  obliged  to  stay  to  watch  it,  I 
went  down  the  staircase,  amongst  all  the  pushing  throng, 
to  the  saloon,  and,  going  to  the  quietest  end  of  the  long 
cabin,  sat  down. 

I  was  tired,  as  we  had  been  so  busy  during  the  few 
hours  we  had  stayed  in  New  York,  so  I  was  glad  to  rest 
my  head  against  the  soft  crimson  velvet  cushions  and 
dream  a  little. 

Soon  the  sound  of  voices  near — very  near — woke  me, 
and  I  saw,  close  to  me,  such  a  pretty  girl — a  girl  in 
almost  her  early  teens  ;  coils  of  glistening  yellow  hair, 
eyes  like  fresh  violets,  and  a  sweet  little  rosebud  of  a 
mouth  which,  at  that  moment,  looked  anything  but  the 
mouth  of  a  happy  little  maiden.  Her  dress  was  quiet, 
but  showed  the  taste  and  talent  of  a  good  French  dress- 
maker, and  her  gloves  and  boots  were  faultless.  Her 
jewellery  was  in  keeping  with  her  dress — quiet  and 
subdued  much  beyond  that  of  the  generality  of  American 
girls,  who  would,  if  they  could,  carry  the  whole  contents 
of  their  jewel  boxes  on  their  persons. 

**  Amy,  what  shall  I  do  now  that  you  are  going  to  the 
*  Land  of  Flowers  ? '  Oh  !  why  is  this  misery  come 
upon  you  and  me  ?  It  is  a  crime  now  to  love  each 
other.  I  shall  never  forgive  Aunt  Jane  for  her  cruelty  in 
stopping  our  letters  and  parting  us  !  My  darling,  don't 
cry  so.  Did  you  see  the  hidden  letter  in  the  bouquet  ? 
I  shall  never  marry  now  ;  only,  if  you  are  unhappy  or 
wretched,  send  for  your  devoted  cousin  Frank." 

Raising  my  head  from  the  pillow,  I  saw  the  girl  bury 
her  face  in  the  exquisite   bouquet  of  stephanotis   and 
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crimson  geranium — ^the  very  same  which  I  had  admired  so 
shortly  before — and  I  heard  the  deep  sobs,  and  saw 
the  slender  figure  writhe  under  the  storm  of  despair. 

Her  companion  was  a  fit  mate  for  her  pretty  self,  and 
I  felt  my  heart  beating  with  sympathy  for  the  evident 
misery  they  both  suffered.  What  was  the  matter  ? 
And  how  would  it  end  ? 

Hand-in-hand  they  stood  ;  a  few  curious  eyes  noticed 
them,  but  gave  little  heed,  as  everybody  was  busy — very 
busy — over  their  own  affairs. 

Presently  a  bell  rang  and  the  couple  started,  as  they 
saw  coming  towards  them  slowly,  down  the  length  of 
the  long  room,  a  very  elderly  man,  grey,  and  inclined  to 
be  stout,  with  a  rough  voice  and  manner.  He  took  no 
notice  of  her  companion,  but  addressed  the  shrinking 
girl. 

**  Amy,  your  maid  has  all  your  valises  arranged  in  the 
cabin,  No.  18.  See  that  you  dress  well  for  dinner. 
What  is  up  with  your  eyes  ?  I  detest  tears,  madam. 
See  that  you  bathe  your  eyelids,  and  appear  decent  when 
the  bell  rings." 

I  saw  that  she  could  not  reply  ;  her  heart  was  too 
full,  and  the  old  husband  and  the  young  lover,  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  husband  and  was  not,  stood 
silently  watching  her  till  the  warning  cry  of  *'A11  on 
shore"  caused  the  latter  to  start  forward.  He  shook 
hands  with  the  husband  and  then  said, 

**  Good-bye,  my  Cousin  Amy.  Don't  forget,  in  the 
'  Land  of  Flowers,'  the  friends  left  behind.  Let  mother 
hear  sometimes  of  what  you  are  doing  and  where  you 
are.     Good-bye  !  " 

One  look  from  the  brown  eyes  into  the  misty  violet 
ones,  and  then  he  was  gone. 

**  Horrid  young  scrapegrace,  that  cousin  of  yours  ! 
Thinks  too  much  of  himself  !  When  I  was  young  we 
did  not  go  making  idiots  of  our  ourselves  with  married 
cousins." 

Gathering  up  her  flowers,  and  holding  them  almost 
tenderly,  the  girl  followed  her  grumbling  old  partner  to 
Cabin  No.  18,  the  abode  of  the  luggage  and  the  maid. 

18* 
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I  was  very  much  interested  in  this  little  life  picture 
when  I  heard,  just  behind  me,  a  voice,  evidently 
addressing  me. 

*^  Ah  !  Madame,  when  one  travels  one  sees  and  hears 
many  things  ;  the  world  is  full  of  strange  mysteries — 
mysteries  that  can  be  unravelled  only  in  the  womb  of 
time  ;  not  in  our  day — perhaps  never  !  If  we  could 
only  see  what  is  before  us,  how  many  mistakes  we  should 
be  saved.  *  Every  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,' 
and  that  poor  child  suffers  from  the  marriage  vows  she 
has  sworn  to  that  old  man." 

I  looked  up  at  the  speaker,  and  my  eyes  rested  on  a 
most  peculiar-looking  personage.  Rather  tall  than  short, 
and  I  should  say,  of  a  graceful  figure  for  her  age,  clad  in 
sober  brown,  a  white  lace  arrangement  on  her  head,  and 
a  smartly-frilled,  embroidered  apron  ;  her  starched  collar, 
made  rather  small,  was  fastened  by  a  long  gold  bar 
(reaching  half  across  the  front  of  a  very  wizened  neck), 
with  the  word  **  Jacky  "  in  raised,  burnished,  gold  letters, 
that  flashed  and  gleamed  under  the  bright  electric  light. 
Her  hair  was  a  shade  rarely  seen,  of  perfectly  yellow 
white,  arranged  in  the  old-fashioned  manner  of  tiny 
curls,  fastened  back  from  each  side  of  her  face  with  silver 
combs — two  on  each  side.  But  it  was  the  face  which 
riveted  one's  attention  ;  it  was  such  a  ghastly  colour — 
like  very  old  ivory,  almost  the  face  of  a  corpse  ;  and 
the  only  things  that  seemed  alive  in  it  were  the  small, 
glittering  eyes,  black  as  night,  that  reminded  one  some- 
what of  the  eyes  of  a  snake — evil  eyes  that,  in  spite  of 
one's  self,  made  one  lower  one's  own  and  shudder.  Her 
hands,  folded  in  front  of  her  apron,  were  a  curious  study. 
They  were  as  the  hands  of  a  skeleton  just  covered  over 
with  skin.  Bony  the  hands  and  ivory-yellow  the  strained, 
yet  wrinkled,  covering  ;  and  the  nails  like  the  claws  of 
birds  of  prey. 

I  knew  she  had  something  to  do  with  the  ship,  but 
little  thought  that  such  a  woman  could  be  the  head 
stewardess  of  the  famous  line  of  steamers  passing  betsveen 
New  York  and  Savannah. 

"  Madame  is  an  Englishwoman  ;  one  can  always  tell  that, 
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for  the  English  have  generally  a  '  presence  '  which  is  not 
given  to  our  ladies ;  and  the  dress  and  the  manners  are 
so  different.  Is  Madame  going  to  one  of  the  health 
resorts  in  Florida?" 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  she  continued  : 

**But  I  have  to  tell  Madame  my  name,  and  who  and 
what  I  am.  The  latter  part  will  amuse  the  English  lady 
when  we  are  at  sea.  At  present  my  name  will  suffice. 
Signora  Jackano,  stewardess,  at  your  service  day  and 
night  throughout  the  voyage,  Madame." 

I  made  some  polite  reply,  and  she  continued  : 

•*Well,  I  do  the  best  I  can,  and  one  cannot  do  more. 
That  poor  young  lady  you  saw  just  now  !  Only  six 
weeks  married  and  very  unhappy  !  That  old  man  is 
one  of  the  richest  brokers  in  Wall  Street,  and,  having  a 
fine  mansion,  he  chose  this  handsome  girl  to  be  his 
wife — a  pretty  picture  for  the  head  of  his  table.  She 
hated  him,  but  could  not  help  herself,  as  he  held  papers 
of  her  father's,  and  threatened  exposure,  so  the  girl  had 
to  be  sacrificed  to  save  the  honour  of  the  house.  This 
is  really  the  wedding  tour  of  this  badly-assorted  couple. 
Ah  !  I  know  a  lot  that  goes  on  in  New  York  City.  *  All 
is  not  gold  that  glitters,*  and  *  many  an  aching  heart 
rides  in  a  carriage.'  I  shall  make  the  ladies'  tea  now, 
it  is  time  ;  and  bring  the  little  tray  to  the  cabin  No.  16, 
for  Madame  and  her  husband." 

I  watched  her  on  her  way  down  the  saloon,  finding 
fault  with  the  different  stewards  she  met,  but,  in  spite  of 
the  evident  sharpness  of  her  reproofs,  she  was  treated 
with  seemingly  great  respect. 

My  husband  also  had  encountered  her,  and  seemed 
much  amused  at  what  I  told  him  about  her  oddness  and 
quaintness. 

**  Get  her  to  tell  you  some  stories,"  he  said.  **  I  should 
think  she  was  a  walking  three-volume  *  History  of 
Adventures,'  and  quite  able  to  tell  *  reminiscences '  and 
scandals  for  hours  at  a  time." 

So  I  unpacked  for  the  voyage,  and  promised  myself, 
from  the  thin  lips  of  **  Jacky,"  many  a  yarn  to  pass  the 
time  till  we  reached  the  land  once  more. 
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The  next  day  being  rough,  I  did  not  venture  from  my 
berth,  but  my  liege  lord  braved  rolling  ship,  and  heavy 
waves,  going  on  deck  and  seeing  all  and  everybody, 
who  could  be  seen,  for  himself.  It  is  the  rule  on  these 
steamers  that  at  eleven  o'clock  the  captain,  doctor  and 
stewardess  make  the  round  of  the  ship,  to  see,  I  suppose, 
who  is  ill,  and  what  is  the  matter  everywhere  ;  also  to  see 
the  condition  of  the  cabins.  I  cuddled  myself  up  in  the 
clothes  as  the  inspection  of  our  room  was  made  ;  it  lasted 
only  about  two  minutes,,  the  door  closed,  and  I  was  left 
to  my  reflections,  and  I  can  assure  everybody  that 
mal  de  nier  brings  with  it  no  pleasant  reflections.  One 
is  certainly  most  wretched  at  such  times,  and  unfit  for 
even  one's  own  society.  I  was  half  dreaming  when 
Jacky  opened  the  door,  and,  holding  out  a  cup  of  strong 
beef  tea,  insisted,  malgre  moi,  that  I  should  drain  it  to 
the  last  drop.  I  dared  not  refuse  when  those  eyes 
stared  me  in  the  face.  I  then  suggested  that  I  was  a 
trifle  lonesome,  and  could  she  stay  with  me  a  little  and 
tell  me  something  of  her  sea — and  home — life  ? 

*^  Well,  I  have  about  twenty  minutes  to  spare  ;  all 
the  beef  tea  has  gone  round,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do 
till  the  youngsters'  dinner." 

Drawing  out  the  regulation  cabin  camp-stool  and 
sitting  down,  she  faced  me,  I  lying  in  my  berth. 

*'  Well,  now,  though  you  are  English,  I  suppose  you 
never  heard  of  my  poor,  dear  husband,  Signor  Jackano  ? 
He  was  a  good  husband — better  than  the  most  of  them 
— and  a  man  who  looked  always  to  the  main  chance, 
and  knew  what  he  was  about.  He  knew  the  business 
of  w^ax-work  and  plaster  figures  thoroughly,  and  few 
could  beat  him  at  a  likeness.  Years  ago,  before  we 
came  to  this  country,  we  (or,  at  least,  he)  worked  a  deal 
for  the  Tussaud  people.  This  was  long  ago,  in  the  olden 
time,  in  Baker  Street,  and  I  helped  with  the  dressing 
and  the  hair  business  in  the  same  place.  Many  is  the 
noted  character  that  has  passed  through  Jackano's 
sainted  hands  ;  and  many  the  shabby  old  figure  he  has 
turned,  by  the  aids  he  only  knew  the  secret  of,  into 
some  celebrated  murderer,  or  member  of  Parliament,  or, 
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perhaps,  a  bishop  !  Just  a  touch  or  two  about  the  nose 
or  mouth,  a  different  form  of  wig,  a  mite  more  or  less 
colour  on  the  face,  a  suitable  dress,  and  hey y  presto  !  the 
deed  was  accomplished,  and  the  wished-for  character 
complete. 

**When  we  came  here —  Oh!  I  suppose  w^e 
thought,  as  most  people  do,  that  the  streets  of  New 
York  are  paved  with  gold.  To  a  certain  extent  they 
are ;  to  honest  and  industrious  folk  good  wages  will 
always  come,  and  we  had  never  need  to  complain  of 
want  of  sup  or  bite. 

'*We  did  for  Barnum  what  we  did  for  Tussaud,  and 
made  money,  and  our  figures  w^ere  known  and  liked. 
We  bought  a  nice  corner  house  in  a  rising  street,  and  I 
kept  a  store,  as  they  call  them  on  this  side,  for  the  sale 
of  various  figures,  and  so  on,  in  plaster.  This  was  the 
trade  of  my  husband  in  sunny  Italy,  and  our  little 
crosses  and  saints  and  the  *  Infant  Jesus '  had  great 
sales,  and  brought  in  many  a  silver  dollar  to  add  to  our 
store. 

Here,  at  this  last  Httle  bit,  *4he  silver  dollar,"  the 
Signora  Jacky  laughed  as  if  something  amused  her  very 
much.  And,  I  need  hardly  say,  /  was  amused  at  her 
history,  and  the  way  in  which  she  told  it. 

**  You  must  know,  Jackano  was  quite  an  artist,  and 
charged  large  fees  ;  even  sometimes  sixty  dollars  at  a 
pinch.  Ah  !  he  was  a  clever  man,  my  sainted  Jackano  ! 
And  I  was  proud  of  him.  Yes,  they  would  pay,  those 
young  sprigs  of  fashion,  when  they  came  to  our  place,  all 
muffled  up,  or  he  had  to  go  to  them. 

"What  did  he  paint  ?    What  did  he  do  ?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  he  called  himself  on  his  brass  plate — and 
didn't  I  keep  it  polished  till  it  looked  like  burnished 
gold — *  Artist  in  Orbs.  Specialist.  Terms  according 
to  station.'  Yes,  he  did  a  great  deal  of  good  in  his 
time,  for  he  had  such  a  knowledge  of  the  face  that 
*  make-up '  was  no  difficulty  to  him,  and  he  could  paint 
out  a  black  eye,  and  no  one  was  a  bit  the  wiser  or  knew 
anything  about  it  except  Jackano  and  the  man  con- 
cerned.    This  was  the  '  Orb  '  speciality,  and  no  one  in 
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New  York  could  beat  my  husband  at  it.  I  remember 
when  young  Bilter,  two  days  before  his  marriage — you 
perhaps  heard  of  the  fuss  they  made  with  the  wedding 
and  the  grand  goings  on — sent  for  my  husband,  and 
promised  him  a  hundred  dollars  if  he  would  paint  out 
the  black  eye  that  had  been  given  him  by  a  discarded 
lover  of  his  bride-to-be,  at  his  farewell  *  stag '  dinner. 
Jackano  travelled  with  him  on  the  wedding  tour  as  his 
valet  for  a  week,  and  did  the  business  so  well  the  bride 
never  found  it  out. 

"  Then  I  did  a  little  in  the  fortune-telling  line.  In 
my  very  early  married  life,  in  London,  near  where  we 
lodged  off  the  Edgware  Road,  was  a  woman  famous  for 
reading  '  fate  '  in  the  tea-cups  and  telling  the  cards. 
Many  is  the  carriage  that  stood  there  whilst  its  owners 
were  looking  into  the  magic  mirrors  and  listening  to  the 
future  of  joy  or  sorrow  that  awaited  them.  One  day  I 
heard  the  old  fortune-teller  was  ill  ;  she  had  always,  to 
me,  seemed  a  lonely  old  creature,  without  friends,  as  all 
were  very  much  afraid  of  her  prognostications  ;  and  her 
weird  appearance  was  against  her.  So,  Jackano  being 
away  in  the  country,  and  my  time  at  my  disposal,  I  went 
and  offered  to  see  to  her  a  little.  She  was  much  pleased, 
and,  after  a  bit,  taught  me  all  she  knew,  and,  as  she 
termed  it,  *gave  me  a  profession  for  myself.'  I  had 
always  been  a  girl  for  dreams  and  a  sort  of  second- 
sight,  and  I  suppose  I  was  an  apt  pupil,  for  I  soon  learnt 
enough  to  satisfy  my  witch-like  mistress. 

**  I  aided  her,  and  soon  had  quite  a  number  of  patrons 
on  my  own  account.  This  business  of  mine  was  a 
secret,  and  Jackano  being,  as  I  said,  very  busy,  so  many 
great  personages  dying  and  having  their  wax  effigies  to 
be  ready  by  a  certain  date  for  a  special  exhibition 
patronized  by  Royalty,  he  took  little  or  no  notice  of 
what  I  was  about. 

**One  day  I  thought  I  would  go  for  an  outing  to  Kew 
Gardens,  anddidso,  to  find,  on  returning  home  at  night, 
that  my  old  teacher  in  the  *  Black  art '  had  died  sud- 
denly. 

'*  In  about  a  week  a  gentleman  called,  and  told  me   I 
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had  been  left  all  the  effects  and  money  of  my  dead 
mistress,  and  so,  in  a  small  way,  I  was  quite 
w-ell  off. 

**  Jackano  was  much  astonished  at  the  legacy,  but  we 
laid  our  heads  together  and  determined  to  cross  the 
'  big  river,'  and  try  our  fortunes  in  New  York.  We  had 
money  enough  without  encroaching  upon  the  savings  of 
Jackano,  so  I  packed  up  what  I  wanted  of  our  belong- 
ings, not  forgetting  several  articles  as  talismans  and 
charms,  and  three  packs  of  cards — the  favourite  packs 
of  fortune  of  my  old  friend — all  the  rest  of  the  goods 
were  sold,  and,  at  a  convenient  time,  we  left  the  *  old 
world  '  for  the  *  new/ 

**  We  lived  for  many  years  near  Brooklyn,  happy  and 
contented,  till  death  came.  Jackano  gone,  I  was  left 
alone;  I  had  no  children,  and  sometimes  life  was  almost 
unbearable  ;  but  I  still  kept  the  store  with  its  images,  and 
employed  a  poor  old  Italian  woman  to  sell  when  I  was 
absent,  as  I  then  intended  to  carry  on  the  business  that 
my  old  benefactress  had  so  carefully  taught  me.  I  suc- 
ceeded beyond  description,  and  found  myself  consulted 
by  all  classes.  Sometimes  I  could  not  realise  myself  the 
intense  power,  almost  supernatural,  which  I  seemed  to 
possess  in  reading  the  thoughts  and  minds  of  the  people 
who  consulted  me.  Often,  after  these  interviews,  my 
bodily  weakness  was  so  great  that  I  have  been  in  a  faint- 
like trance  for  hours. 

"At  last  I  fell  ill,  and  was  ordered,  for  my  life's  sake, 
to  take  a  rest. 

**  Being  a  most  excellent  sailor,  I  thought  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  extend  my  knowledge  of  life  somewhat,  so 
applied  for  the  post  of  stewardess  on  this  line.  I 
obtained  it,  and  for  some  years  I  have  been  travelling  on 
these  ships,  and  am  now  known  as  the  head  stewardess  in 
this  service.  My  old  woman  keeps  the  store  and  home 
together,  and,  between  whiles,  when  on  shore,  I  ply  my 
trade  with  the  cards." 

I  looked  at  her  intently  while  she  told  me  all  this 
history  ;  there  was  something  so  unearthly  about  her 
actions  and  manner,  almost  as  if  she  were  holding  me — 
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I  was  as  helpless  as  a  bird  caught  in  a  net  ;  I  tried  to 
break  the  spell,  but  I  could  not. 

Suddenly  a  bell  sounded,  and  the  spell  seemed  broken 
as,  jumping  up,  she  cried  : 

*^  Ah  !  I  have  stayed  too  long  ;  the  English  signora 
looks  faint.  Won't  you  let  me  tell  your  fate  on  the  cards 
before  we  arrive  in  Savannah  ?  I  know  deep  down 
into  all  hearts  ;  I  take  interest  in  it.  Fate  is  very  strong, 
and  I  should  like  to  read  your  hand.  It  is  the  children's 
dinner  now.     *  So  long,'  till  another  time." 

The  camp  stool  was  replaced,  the  door  was  shut,  I  was 
alone,  and  silly  enough  to  have  a  good  fit  of  crying, 
I  was  so  unnerved  and  frightened. 

That  night,  passing  Cape  Hatteras,  it  was  rough,  and 
we  were  all  ill.  The  rolling  of  the  ship  was  frightful, 
and  the  boxes  and  cabin  furniture  jumped  and  danced 
about  as  if  they,  too,  were  beside  themselves.  The 
Signora  was  busy,  and  one  could  hear  her  voice  shouting 
her  orders,  and  the  cabin  doors  of  the  various  ''  ladies  " 
she  attended  banging  as  she  rushed  here  and  there  with 
her  remedies  against  the  unpleasant  Jiial  dc  mer. 

The  day,  after  the  passing  of  Cape  Hatteras  and  the 
stormy  night,  was  fine,  with  fitful  bursts  of  sunshine,  but 
the  wind  was  gusty  and  the  sea  high  as  mountains,  so 
that  the  decks  were  somewhat  dangerous.  My  husband, 
who  had  quite  succumbed  to  Neptune,  was  asleep  in  his 
berth,  and  I  w^as  glad  he  could  sleep,  as  he  had  had  such 
a  night  of  sickness  and  misery.  It  was  very  early 
morning  when  I  awoke,  so,  seeing  things  were  looking 
brighter,  I  turned  rourui  and  went  to  sleep  again.  I 
knew  I  should  have  to  keep  my  berth,  as  lying  flat  on 
my  back  was  the  only  way  I  could  keep  well.  About 
nine  o'clock  **  Jacky  "  brought  me  some  really  fine  coffee 
(ship  coffee  is  generally  too  atrocious  !)  and  dainty  sippets 
of  toast,  and  my  husband's  steward  brought  him  his  tea, 
as  he  had  decided  to  follow  my  example  and  keep  his  berth. 

After  I  had  taken  a  little  of  the  coffee  and  toast,  Jacky 
said,  **Now,  I  have  to  make  quickly  all  the  rounds,  as 
hardly  anyone  is  up,  and  before  *  inspection '  all  must  be 
spick  and  span." 
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She  took  out  the  trays,  and  then  came  back  at  once. 

**  Let  me  brush  your  hair,  so ;  you  need  not  rise,  and 
the  hot  water  is  here  ;  then  I  will  tidy  the  beds  and 
dust,  so  all  may  be  right  for  eleven  o'clock." 

She  bustled  about,  too  busy  to  speak ;  attended  to  my 
better  half  as  well  as  myself,  and  then,  leaving  the 
window  near  my  berth  a  trifle  open,  drawing  down  a 
sort  of  blind,  went  off  to  the  next  cabin. 

I  dozed  away,  dreaming  troubled  dreams,  till  I  was 
awakened  by  a  scratch.  Something  had  scratched  my 
face,  and  it  could  be  nothing  but  my  own  hand  that  had 
caused  the  trouble,  as  the  blanket  round  my  chin  was 
still  held  by  this  hand.  In  moving  my  hand  down 
something  caught  in  the  fluff  of  the  blanket,  and  I  saw 
that  the  setting  of  a  large  emerald  I  always  wore  was 
there,  but  the  stone  was  gone,  and  it  was  the  claw  of 
gold  that  had  held  the  missing  emerald  which  had 
caused  the  scratch  on  my  face. 

I  went  hot  and  cold,  for  this  stone  was  a  great  favourite 
of  mine,  and  had  many  pleasant  memories  attached  to 
it.  It  had  been  some  years  in  my  possession,  and  the 
story  of  it  was  this  : 

I  had  gone  one  day,  in  New  York,  to  visit  the  private 
store — or,  rather,  office — of  a  noted  diamond  merchant. 
Whilst  my  husband  and  he  were  talking  I  was  given  a 
small  cabinet  of  gems,  unset,  and  some  ev  cahuchon,  to 
amuse  myself  with.  Amongst  these  was  a  large  emerald, 
a  stone  for  which  I  always  had  a  great  fancy,  as  it 
reminded  me  of  the  beautiful  green  colour  of  the  fields 
in  dear  old  Ireland.  I  had  never  seen  a  stone  with  the 
lovely  tinge  of  green  which  this  one  possessed,  and  the 
longing  to  own  it  for  mine  grew  great  in  me.  I  held  it 
in  my  hand,  and  the  other  gems  were  forgotten. 

**  What  a  perfect  green  !"  said  my  husband,  who  had 
risen,  and,  unheard  by  me,  was  looking  over  my  shoulder. 

''  It  is  beautiful !"  I  cried. 

Our  friend  of  the  gems  smiled  as  he  said,  **  Madame 
sees  not  the  flaw  in  the  stone,  being  taken  up  with  the 
beauty  of  the  colouring.  Its  size  and  beauty  would 
make  it  priceless  if  it  was  perfect  and  had  no  flaw." 
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'*  Will  you  sell  it  as  it  is  ?"  said  my  husband. 

After  some  time  spent  in  discussing  the  price  and  the 
antique  setting  of  gold,  with  miniature  claws  to  hold  the 
coveted  stone  in  place,  the  ring  was  ordered,  the  price 
settled,  and  I  was  the  happiest  woman  in  the  whole  of 
New  York  City  as  I  descended  the  long  staircase,  and 
once  more  found  myself  in  the  street. 

Now  I  was  in  a  berth  on  the  briny  seas,  the  setting 
left,  and  my  dear  stone  gone ! 

I  fumbled  about  amongst  the  bed-clothes,  but  no 
emerald  !  I  could  not  move  very  much,  as  the  least  turn 
made  me  deathly  sick,  and  I  w^as  afraid  that  the  door 
would  open  and  the  *'  inspection  "  commence.  Eleven 
o'clock  was  so  near.  I  was  beside  myself.  I  had  to 
confess  the  loss  to  my  husband,  and  the  thought  would 
come,  suppose  it  were  lost  for  ever  !  I  had  one  conso- 
lation, as  I  remembered  the  boards  of  our  cabin  w^ere 
all  grooved  and  tongued,  and  had  no  cracks  anywhere 
that  I  could  see  :  very  different  from  the  cabins  of  the 
steamers  crossing  to  England,  where,  if  things  slipped 
down,  one  often  lost  them  in  the  cracks  of  the  boards. 
Here,  in  this  cabin,  I  thought  I  w^as  safe  from  that ;  my 
great  fear  was  that  in  my  sleep  I  might  have  raised  my 
arm  and  hand  to  the  open  w^indow,  and  that  perhaps 
the  stone  had  fallen  over  on  the  side  deck  which  ran 
past  our  window  all  round  the  sides  of  the  ship,  as  is 
the  custom  on  these  Southern  steamers. 

At  last  I  heard  the  gruff  tones  of  the  old  captain,  the 
rather  womanish  ones  of  the  doctor,  and  the  clanking  of 
Jacky's  keys  as  she  moved,  much  the  most  important 
personage  of  the  three.  Then,  when  all  the  *' visiting" 
was  over,  I  could  ring  the  bell,  and  get  help  to  find  my 
treasure.  I  felt  woe-begone,  and  looked  so,  and  Jacky 
shook  a  bony  finger  at  me  as  she  said  :  "  Strong  beef  tea 
very  soon." 

**  Please,  stewardess,  do  not  wait  for  beef  tea,  but 
come  to  me  as  soon  as  the  captain  has  finished  the 
rounds." 

^*  I  will,"  she  answered,  and  they  left  the  cabin. 

I   lay  there  so   unhappy.     Presently   I  gathered  up 
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courage  enough  to  say,  as  I  saw  a  stir  in  the  berth 
opposite,  '*  I  have  had  such  a  misfortune  !  The  emerald 
has  tumbled  out  of  its  setting,  and  I  cannot  find  it." 

**  Jacky  will  look  for  it ;  it  cannot  be  far  away  ;  don't 
trouble  your  head  about  it." 

My  husband  yawned  and  turned  round,  so  I  saw  that, 
just  now,  I  need  not  look  for  sympathy  from  him. 

Presently  the  knock  came  and  the  beef  tea,  hot  and 
fragrant,  and,  better  than  all,  the  stewardess,  beaming 
and  smiling,  and  ready  to  help  me. 

**  Now,  then  ;  what's  lost  ?  Oh  !  we  will  soon  find  it  ; 
don't  fear  :  things  don't  lose  themselves  easily  on  this 
ship." 

I  told  her  my  fear  about  the  window,  but  this,  she 
said,  was  ^*  sheer  nonsense."  So  then  I  proceeded  to 
raise  myself  up,  and,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  propped 
against  the  door  for  support,  I  watched,  with  eager  eyes, 
the  hunt  for  my  dear  green  stone. 

Pillows,  sheets,  blankets,  rugs,  bolsters — all  were 
turned  over,  shaken  ;  the  berth  well  examined  ;  nothing 
either  below  or  above  was  to  be  seen.  The  floor  of  the 
cabin  was  well  covered  over  with  a  self-coloured,  bright 
crimson  carpet  ;  under  the  berth  Jacky  dived  ;  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  stone,  or  even  dust,  could  be  found. 

At  last,  having  turned  everything  about,  I  had  to  go 
to  bed  once  more.  What  with  the  trouble  and  the 
sickness,  I  was  quite  ill.  Jacky  was  very  kind,  and  full 
of  sympathy,  and  told  me  to  **  lie  quite  quiet,"  and  that, 
that  afternoon,  she  would  not  take  her  usual  siesta,  but 
return  to  the  hunt.     I  was  grateful,  and  told  her  so. 

I  w^as  sleeping  when  my  husband  took  some  dinner, 
but  they  thought  it  better  not  to  wake  me,  so  I  was  left 
to  have  a  good  rest. 

It  must  have  been  nearly  three  o'clock  when  I  woke 
up  ;  the  weather  was  much  better  ;  the  sun  shining  quite 
brilliantly ;  the  waves  still  dashed  heavily  against  the 
ship's  sides ;  my  husband  was  fast  asleep.  Oh  !  for 
Jacky  and  her  promise  !  Very  soon  I  heard  the  tap, 
tap,  tap,  of  her  shoes,  and  thus  I  knew  she  was  nearing 
the  door.     As  she  opened  it,  I  saw  she  had  a  broom  and 
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dust  pan,  and  various  other  articles  of  the  same 
sort. 

**  We  shall  find  it,"  she  said,  looking  at  me  very 
intently. 

I  shivered  a  little  under  her  glance,  but  I  did  not  dare 
say  anything. 

**  I  shall  now  sweep ;  lie  still  and  watch  me  carefully. 
The  gentleman's  all  right ;  he  won't  wake  just  yet." 

I  watched  those  brooms  with  long  handles — first  the 
hard  one,  and  then  the  soft — brushing  away,  but  nothing 
came  of  it,  and  I  could  have  screamed  with  anxiety  and 
the  nervousness  I  was  in.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
dust-pan — only  a  little  fluff  from  the  blankets.  Where 
could  it  have  gone  ? 

**  We  have  searched  the  cabin  well,  but  I  will  not  give 
up  yet,"  Jacky  said. 

'*  It  seems  gone  like  magic,"  I  said. 

**  Ah  !  yes.  Magic  is  a  wonderful  mystery.  But  the 
English  lady  does  not  believe  in  it  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  say  quite  that  ;  there  are  always  wonderful 
things  happening  in  the  world,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
account  for  many  of  them." 

**  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  convince  the  Signora  that 
I  have  a  power — a  power  that  is  sometimes  besides 
myself — a  power  only  given  to  a  few  favoured  ones  — 
those  that  believe  with  faith  and  reverence  in  the  occult 
sciences." 

I  gasped.  What  was  coming  ?  I  saw  the  black  eyes 
glittering,  and  the  claw-like  hands  worked  convulsively, 
and  the  flesh  of  the  face  seemed  more  like  old  ivory 
parchment  than  ever. 

*'  I  will  show  you  what  I  can  do  !     Then,  believe  !  " 

Bright  sunshine  w^as  now  flooding  the  cabin,  showing 
up  every  corner,  and  touching  up  the  white  curls  of  the 
excited  stewardess.  I  w^as  half  sitting  up  in  the  berth, 
watching  Jacky.  The  curtains  of  my  husband's  berth 
moved  a  little,  and,  as  he  turned,  he  muttered  some- 
thing. 

'^  He  must  not  awake  !  Not  now !  Yoii  I  can 
manage,  but  I  must  keep  him  in  the  land  of  dreams." 
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Before  I  could  move  or  stay  her  hand,  to  my  utter 
horror  and  astonishment,  she  had  made  some  *^  passes" 
over  the  sleeping  man,  and  his  sleep  became  deeper 
than  ever. 

I  was  nearly  on  the  verge  of  crying  out,  **Let  the 
emerald  rest ; "  but  I  could  not.  My  will  seemed 
charmed  out  of  me.  The  brooms  and  dust-pan  lay  near 
the  door,  and  Jacky,  with  her  sleeves  tucked  up  above 
her  elbow,  suddenly  faced  me.  Her  bare  arms  looked 
so  weird,  and  she  waved  them  over  her  head  as  she  came 
quite  close  to  me — so  close  that  I  could  feel  her  breath 
upon  my  cheek. 

*'  Seventh  child  of  a  seventh  child,  am  I  ;  therefore, 
beHeving  I  know  many  things,  give  to  me,  in  all  faith, 
and  have  confidence  in  my  powers,  the  gold  setting 
belonging  to  the  lost  stone.  Draw  it  off  quickly.  Power 
will  not  always  wait  for  time.  My  strength  will  not  last 
for  ever." 

All  round  the  two  berths  the  sun  lit  up  the  crimson 
carpet  ;  nothing  was  on  its  surface — only  the  figure  of 
the  standing  woman.  Muttering,  she  watched  me  draw 
off  the  setting  from  my  finger,  and  as  I  gave  it  to  her, 
she  put  it  on  the  little  finger  of  her  right  hand,  then, 
crouching  on  the  carpet,  her  dress  tightly  tucked  round 
her — so  tightly  that  one  could  see  no  folds,  only  the 
bony  figure — (the  apron  had  been  taken  off,  so  there  was 
nothing  loose  about  her  dress,  or  anything  suggestive  of 
tricks  ;  she  was  in  earnest,  and  all  was  above  board). 

**  Now  look  and  believe  !  "  she  cried. 

I  was  all  eyes,  and  watching  her  actions  with  the 
greatest  awe  and  interest.  The  left  hand  supported  her 
on  the  berth  near  my  hand,  the  right,  with  the  ring  on 
the  little  finger,  began  slowly  to  describe  a  circle  on  the 
floor  in  the  full  sunshine  on  the  red  carpet.  I  could  see 
her  hand  going  slowly  round  and  round,  the  fingers 
spread  out,  the  setting  with  its  loosened  claws  now  and 
then  touching  the  ground ;  one  silver  side-comb  had 
fallen  out,  and  the  curl  dangled  over  the  shut  eyes.  I 
could  not  hear  the  words,  but  her  lips  never  ceased 
moving,  and  my  husband's  deep  snores  in  the  otherwise 
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intense  silence  of  the  cabin  sounded  unearthly.  Swifter 
and  swifter  the  circles  were  made — swifter  and  swnfter 
the  ring  flew  round  and  round.  She  seemed  strung  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  1—  well,  I  do  not  know  how^  I  felt. 

Suddenly  I  saw  a  claw  of  the  setting  catch  something 
on  the  floor  as  the  ring  went  whirling  round.  Jacky's 
eyes  were  fast  shut,  her  face  sternly  set,  and  the 
mutterings  from  her  lips  coming  faster  and  faster. 

Surely  I  saw  the  beautiful  green  gleam  of  the  stone  on 
the  crimson  carpet.  The  stone  lying  underneath  the 
setting.  It  was  the  lost  emerald  returned.  There  it  lay 
in  the  full  sunshine. 

Jacky's  hands  were  now  uplifted  over  her  head,  and, 
with  a  smothered  cry — oh  !  such  a  dreadful,  weird 
cry  ! — she  rose,  and  almost  fell  against  the  door. 

"  I  have  done  what  you  wished  for,  I  am  going  ;  but 
I  have  one  more  thing  to  do." 

Taking  up  the  ring  with  the  loose  stone,  she  put  it 
into  a  glass  of  water.  I  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  it,  and 
the  peculiar,  faint  smell  coming  from  the  glass.  Then 
she  placed  the  ring  and  stone  in  a  little  paper  in  my 
purse,  which  was  on  the  rack  above  my  head. 

**  Will  you  believe  after  this  ?  "  came  from  between 
her  lips,  rather  hissed  than  spoken.     I  could  not  reply. 

**  Now  to  awake  the  sleeper.  For  to-day  say  nothing. 
The  secret  of  this  afternoon  is  only  between  you  and  me." 

The  curtains  were  drawn,  and  I  saw  the  hands  moving 
over  my  husband's  head  ;  then  the  door  shut,  and  I  was 
left  to  my  own  thoughts — and  not  over  pleasant  ones 
they  were. 

From  the  curtained  berth  came  a  voice  ;  I  raised 
myself  a  little,  but  a  deadly  weakness  was  upon  me: 

**  I  have  had  such  a  horrible  rest — a  heavy,  dreamless 
stupor — more  than  a  sleep — and  a  headache.  Have  you 
been  sleeping,  poor,  sick  child  ? " 

Ah  !  if  he  had  known  how  the  *^  poor,  sick  child  "  had 
passed  the  last  two  hours  ! 

Seeing  the  afternoon  so  bright,  my  husband  got  up, 
and,  saying  he  **  must  have  a  breath  of  fresh  air," 
departed. 
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I  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  bit  '*  creepy,"  alone  in 
that  cabin  with  the  magic  carpet,  and  was  very  glad  to 
hear  a  knock  at  the  door.  On  my  answering,  the  door 
opened  and  the  second  stewardess,  a  cheery,  plump, 
little  creature  entered. 

**The  Signora  Jackano  is  seriously  indisposed,  but 
gave  me  orders  to  bring  this  tea  and  toast  to  Madame. 
She  will  return  at  the  dinner  hour  if  better." 

Helping  me  to  sit  up,  and  bathing  my  face  and  hands 
with  hot  water  and  eau  de  cologne,  and  opening  the 
window  for  one  instant  between  the  waves,  to  air  the 
cabin — after  all  this  I  felt  better. 

*^  Will  you  kindly  take  a  purse  from  the  rack  over  my 
head,  look  into  it,  and  see  whether  there  is  a  small 
folded  paper  in  it." 

*' There  is,  Madame." 

*'  Please  take  it  out,  open  it  carefully,  and  tell  me  what 
is  in  it." 

**  It  is  a  ring,  Madame,  with  the  stone  out,  and,  oh  ! 
what  a  lovely  green  the  stone  is  !  " 

**That  will  do,  please  put  it  back." 

She  did  so,  waited  till  I  had  finished  the  tea  and  toast, 
took  the  tray  and  went  off  to  attend  to  her  other  charges. 


These  things  happened  to  myself,  the  story  is  all  quite 
true,  and,  as  I  am  writing,  my  hand  with  the  emerald 
ring  on  it  is  resting  on  the  paper,  as  the  pen  tells  the 
story  of  this  weird,  curious  adventure  in  mid-ocean. 

During  the  voyage  **  the  Signora  "  told  me  two  stories, 
quite  as  wonderful  as  the  one  about  which  I  have  written, 
for  I  took  a  little  trouble  to  investigate  them  in  New 
York  afterwards,  and  found  that,  at  the  time  they 
happened,  they  had  made  quite  a  sensation. 

Edith  Alice  Maitland. 
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*'Theii  though  our  foul  and  limitless  transgression 
Grow  in  our  growth  and  in  our  breath  began, 
Raise  thou  the  arms  of  endless  intercession : 
Jesus !  Divinest  when  Thou  art  most  man." 

The  dull,  dreary  day,  with  its  monotonous  fall  of  heavy, 
ceaseless  rain,  was  over,  and  the  night  that  followed  was 
full  of  change  and  variety.  The  wind  blew  a  mighty 
hurricane,  and  the  tall  pines  bent  and  quivered,  and 
swayed  now  this  way  and  now  that,  and  here  and  there 
the  big  branch  of  an  elm  came  crashing  down,  bringing 
others  with  it.  But  every  now  and  again  there  was  a 
moment  of  calm,  when  all  the  forces  of  the  wind  seemed 
spent,  and  then  the  only  sound  to  be  heard  was  the 
steady  drip,  drip,  of  the  rain. 

Later  on  it  became  colder,  and  the  wind  more  terrific 
and  more  biting,  and  then  came  the  sleet,  w^hich  was 
driven  round  and  round  in  bewildering,  damping 
showers. 

It  was  one  of  those  nights  when  small  boys  with  a 
passion  for  the  sea  congratulate  themselves  that  they 
are  still  landsmen — a  night  when  thoughtful  mothers 
teach  tiny  children  to  pray, 

**  Guard  the  sailors  tossing 
On  the  deep  blue  sea." 

And  yet,  in  this  evil  weather,  about  midnight,  when 
the  storm  was  at  its  worst,  a  man,  with  no  more  clothing 
on  him  than  decency  demanded,  stumbled  along  the 
high  road  in  the  darkness. 

He  was  a  tramp.  He  had  been  born  on  the  roads, 
and  his  parents  before  him  had  been  born  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  he  had  all  the  instincts  of  his  class  strongly 
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developed  in  him.  He  was  moulded  and  shapen  after 
the  pattern  of  those  who  gave  him  birth,  and  he  could 
never  recall  the  moment  when  he  ever  desired  a 
different  life  to  the  one  he  led. 

To  be  free  and  to  be  idle  was  what  he  lived  for  and 
struggled  for,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  live  up  to  this 
ideal,  he  was  sometimes  called  upon  to  display  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  stoical  indifference  to  pain,  and 
endurance  of  hunger  and  loneliness. 

Timothy  Cobb  had  a  limited  intelligence.  He  was 
totally  deficient  in  any  reasoning  powers.  He  accepted 
everything  as  it  came  without  protest,  and  if  by  some 
rare  chance  a  small  piece  of  good  fortune  came  his  way, 
he  received  it  without  any  outward  sign  of  gladness. 
He  lived  on  from  day  to  day  in  a  glorious  uncertainty  of 
any  means  of  subsistence,  and  totally  unable  to  project  his 
mind  into  the  future,  or  to  profit  by  the  experiences 
of  the  past. 

Poverty  and  degradation  had  combined  to  stupify 
him  :  his  faculties  were  benumbed.  If  Timothy  Cobb 
could  have  reasoned  about  his  existence  at  all,  he  would 
most  assuredly  have  philosophised  in  something  after 
this  fashion  : — 

'*  I  am  a  vagrant  of  the  worst  description.  So  far  as 
I  know  I  have  never  done  anyone  any  good  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life.  If  I  were  to  die  to-morrow  there  is 
not  a  person  living  who  would  care.  I  am  altogether 
worthless,  useless,  and  evil.  I  am  a  blot  on  the  face  of 
the  world."  And  then  he  would  ask,  ^'  Why  r  He 
would  say,  *'  I  am  an  *  effect,'  where  is  the  first  cause  f 

Somewhere  right  back  in  the  past  it  lay  hidden.  Some 
trifling  circumstance,  perhaps,  which  caused  someone's 
first  slip,  and  then — well,  then  the  little,  hard,  smooth 
pebble  of  sin  had  been  set  rolling.  It  had  gathered  to 
itself  dirt  and  other  smaller  pebbles,  and  rolled  on  and 
on  until  it  had  grown  a  great  hardened  mass,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  stand  against. 

And  so  it  had  crushed  Timothy  Cobb.  Like  many 
another,  he  had  been  handicapped  from  the  first.  It 
could  never  be  said  of  him  that  he  '*  brought  nothing 
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with  him  into  the  world."  He  brought  a  burden  which 
nothing  but  a  miracle  could  ever  have  lifted  from  him. 
Surely  if  the  pains  and  peril  of  childbirth  depended 
upon  the  proportion  of  inherited  evil  the  child  brought 
with  him  into  the  world,  very  few  children  w^ould  ever 
see  the  light !  How  many  a  mother  would  die  in  the 
anguish  of  adding  a  sin-chained  soul  to  the  burden  of 
the  earth,  which  already  groans  in  the  heavy  bonds  of 
its  iniquity,  and  cries  in  vain  for  deliverance. 

Timothy  was  an  utterly  undesired  blessing  when  he 
appeared  one  sunny  morning  to  damp  the  spirits  of  the 
mother,  who  lay  in  rags  in  a  cosy  corner  of  a  deserted 
brick  kiln.  But  what  of  that  ?  It  is  not  always  pain 
that  draws  tears  from  a  mother's  eyes  as  she  looks  upon 
the  morsel  of  humanity  which  she  has  brought  into  the 
world.  But  generally,  sooner  or  later,  she  discovers 
that  tiny  life  to  be  a  powerful  magnet  which  draws  love 
from  her  heart,  just  as  surely  as  it  draws  sustenance 
from  her  breast.  Timothy,  however,  drew  very  little 
sustenance  from  anything  but  the  gin  bottle,  and  in 
consequence  his  love  learnt  gradually  to  centre  itself 
round  that  life-giving  drink. 

His  father  and  mother  were  sober  only  when  pence 
were  scarce.  Oh,  what  lives  those  two  had  led,  before 
they  came  together  and  afterwards  !  And  if  it  were 
possible  to  trace  their  pedigree,  who  would  dare  unearth 
the  foul  history  of  their  progenitors  ? 

From  the  time  Timothy  was  a  mere  child,  he  had  one 
absorbing  passion,  and  that  was  a  simple  Hving  hatred 
of  his  father  and  mother,  and  the  brightest  days  of  his 
life  with  them  were  the  two  days  closely  following  each 
other  when  he  watched  them  die. 

He  had  sat  a  little  distance  from  where  they  lay  in 
the  darkness  in  the  lee  of  a  hedge,  with  his  knees  up  to 
his  chin,  and  his  hands  clasped  round  them,  and  his 
eyes  eagerly  on  the  alert. 

How  did  they  die  ?  They  died  after  the  manner  of 
their  class,  with  an  absolute  indifference  to  death. 
Where  were  they  going  ?  They  didn't  know,  and  they 
didn't   care  ;  but  they   had  one   fixed  idea  regarding 
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death,  which  accounted  for  their  indifference.  They 
believed,  with  an  unwavering  faith,  that  it  meant  a  blessed 
sleep,  a  long,  long  rest.  What  more  blissful  heaven 
could  a  weary  tramp  conceive  ?  We  sometimes  com- 
plain because  our  knowledge  of  the  great  future  is  scanty 
and  indefinite.  But  is  it  not  better  so  ?  Is  it  not  wiser 
to  let  each  paint  for  himself  his  own  picture  of  heaven  ? 
People's  wants  are  so  strangely  diverse,  their  ideas  of 
happiness  so  utterly  unlike,  that  were  the  secrets  of  eter- 
nity revealed  to-morrow,  there  would  scarcely  be  found 
two  souls  amid  the  millions  of  the  earth  who  would  find 
in  them  perfect  satisfaction. 

When  both  his  parents  were  dead,  Timothy  Cobb  was 
happy.  No  more  semi-starvation  whilst  he  watched 
them  eat,  no  more  begging  for  money  he  never  shared, 
no  more  threats,  no  more  blows,  no  more  curses. 

He  was  perfectly  free.  He  could  choose  his  own 
road,  sleep  as  long  as  he  liked,  walk  as  little  as  he  cared, 
and  eat  and  drink  all  the  money  he  could  get  hold  of. 

But  now  his  own  end  was  approaching.  This  walk  to 
London  through  the  storm  and  darkness  would  take  him 
to  a  city  whence  there  was  no  returning.  He  was 
tramping  to  the  great  City  of  Souls.  He  did  not  know 
it  himself.  He  knew  he  was  ill,  very  ill,  but  he  thought 
when  better  weather  came,  with  the  hot  summer  days 
and  warm  nights,  and  when  light  jobs  were  more  plenti- 
ful, he  should  pull  round  and  get  well  again.  So  when 
the  night  passed,  and  the  heavy  purple  sky  was  streaked 
with  primrose  colour,  the  pale  watery  dawn  still  saw 
the  tattered  dripping  figure  dragging  himself  along  the 
muddy  road. 

He  was  nearing  a  suburb,  and  he  thought  of  the  eating- 
shops,  for  he  was  very  hungry.  He  did  not  quite 
remember  how  long  ago  it  was  since  he  had  eaten  his 
last  meal,  but  it  was  sufficiently  far  away  in  the  past  to 
have  been  forgotten.  And  now  he  had  not  a  single 
farthing  in  any  of  the  greasy  pockets  of  his  dirty  coat 
and  trousers  to  buy  his  breakfast  with — his  last  break- 
fast. Thoroughly  grasping  this  fact,  he  roused  himself, 
and  stopped  to  think.     The  last  little  stream   of   rain 
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poured  through  a  rent  in  the  brim  of  his  hat  as  he  bent 
his  head  in  an  attitude  of  thought.  The  result  of  his 
cogitations  was  a  blank  ;  no  means  of  getting  so  much 
as  a  single  copper  suggested  themselves  to  his  dull, 
feeble  brain.     So  he  walked  on. 

Then  the  Devil  took  compassion  on  his  faithful  fol- 
lower, and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  his  last  meal  on 
earth. 

On  one  side  of  the  road  stood  semi-detached  red- 
brick houses,  and  on  the  opposite  side  were  barren 
building  plots.  Out  of  one  of  these  houses,  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  him,  there  came  a  child,  carrying  an 
empty  milk  jug.  When  she  got  outside  the  patch  of 
front  garden  she  stopped  with  her  back  towards 
Timothy,  and  counted  some  coppers  in  her  hand. 

The  hedge  by  which  she  stood  sheltered  her  from 
observation,  and  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen  anywhere 
along  the  road. 

Timothy  crept  up  silently  behind  her,  and  she  was  so 
intent  on  making  sure  that  two  farthings,  a  halfpenny, 
and  two  pennies  made  threepence,  that  she  did  not  notice 
his  approach. 

Then  he  fell  upon  her  with  a  sudden  spring  w^hich 
knocked  her  down  on  to  the  pavement,  and  her  temple 
struck  the  curb.  Some  of  the  coppers  were  still  in  her 
hand,  and  the  rest  he  quickly  snatched  from  the  gutter, 
and  then  he  ran. 

It  was  sharply  done,  and  the  success  and  the  fear  of 
pursuit  sent  a  mad  rush  of  renewed  life  through  him, 
and  he  fled  with  a  speed  that  did  his  half-starved  body 
credit.  Up  one  street  and  down  the  other  he  went, 
pausing  now  and  again  for  breath,  till  he  reached  a 
crowded  street  where  the  eating  shops  were. 

It  w^as  by  no  means  the  first  time  he  had  run  away 
with  somebody  else's  possessions  on  his  person,  but  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  felt  the  peculiar  sensation 
he  now  experienced.  Something  seemed  to  tell  him 
with  ceaseless  reiteration  that  if  he  went  back  to  that 
spot  on  the  pavement  which  he  had  just  quitted,  he 
would  see  that  child  lying  there  still, — motionless,  dead. 
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He  was  nearing  the  eating-shop,  and  thought  once  or 
twice  he  could  smell  the  cooking,  but  some  power 
seemed  to  drag  him  back.  He  was  half-turning  to  re- 
trace his  steps  when  he  felt  a  strange  giddiness  come 
over  him.  He  put  out  his  hand  to  clutch  at  something 
for  support,  and  then  he  swayed  and  fell. 

And  so  Timothy  came  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  and 
arrived  at  the  City  of  Souls. 

There  was  an  inquest  of  course,  with  the  usual  jury, 
police-sergeant,  doctor,  and  witness.  The  latter  was  a 
grocer's  assistant.  He  deposed  to  having  seen  the 
tramp  walk  past  the  shop  early  one  morning.  He 
noticed  him  because  he  had  a  queer  look  on  his  face. 
He  watched  him  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  it  seemed  he 
became  suddenly  faint,  and  fell.  He  ran  up  to  him,  and 
dragged  him  into  the  nearest  shop.  He  was  not  dead, 
and  he  asked  him  his  name,  but  he  shook  his  head,  and 
didn't  answer.  When  asked  where  he  came  from  he 
said  *'  Nowhere,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  died.  The  doctor 
made  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  announced  death 
to  have  been  caused  by  want  and  exposure. 

A  verdict  in  accordance  with  this  judgment  was 
returned  by  the  jury,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

And  they  buried  him  in  a  crowded  cemetery,  in  a 
crowded  grave,  where  were  other  poor  bodies,  who,  like 
him,  had  been  nameless  and  friendless. 

L.   C.   MORANT. 
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"Heart  of  my  heart,  the  hunger  of  the  sea, 

That  beats  against  the  white  cliff,  marble  cold; 
Consumeth  me:  a  whisper  as  of  old. 

And  all  were  still — a  little  word  from  thee." 

(From  the  Persian). 

Little  attention  was  paid  by  the  merry  party  to  the 
absence  of  Leonard  and  Azubah.  The  majority  thought 
that  they  had  taken  another  road,  and  would  come  up 
with  them  later. 

Auriol  alone  felt  a  vague  disquiet,  and  kept  anxiously 
watching  for  the  vehicle  that  never  came. 

She  would  not  doubt  Leonard,  but  she  wondered 
that  he  should  miss  the  way;  he  had  often  enough  been 
to  Rufus'  Stone,  but  then  Madame  von  Eggelstein  was 
driving,  so  that  might  account  for  the  delay. 

But  her  heart  grew  heavy  as  they  turned  homeward, 
and  still  nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  missing  ones. 

Evidently  Leo  preferred  the  fair  guest's  society  to 
hers,  and  was  in  no  hurry  to  join  the  main  party. 

Auriol's  first  glance,  when  she  arrived  at  Ashwood, 
showed  her  that  neither  Azubah  nor  Leo  were  among 
those  gathered  round  the  tea-table,  and  she  could  hardly 
restrain  her  anxiety,  fearing  that  some  accident  might 
have  happened  to  her  beloved.  The  black  horse 
Vesuvius  was  known  to  be  a  dangerous  brute. 

She  went  to  Hubert's  den  to  see  if  he  was  there,  to 
impart  to  him  her  apprehensions,  and  pre-occupied  as 
she  was  with  her  own  undefined  fears,  she  immediately 
perceived  that  there,  was  something  wTong  with  him. 
He  was  sitting  near  his  writing-table,  with  his  head 
buried  in  his  hands.  **  Hubert,  dear,  what  is  the  matter ; 
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is  anything  wrong  ? "  she  exclaimed  ;  ^*  has  anything 
happened  to  Leo  ? " 

Hubert  gave  a  great  start.  **  Had  she  heard  anything, 
did  she  know  of  this  shameful  thing?" 

His  silence  confirmed  her  suspicions.  **  He  is  dead," 
she  wailed. 

'*  No,  no,"  he  exclaimed  hurriedly,  rather  relieved  to 
find  that  she  put  a  wrong  construction  on  it;  '*  no  one  is 
dead,  dear,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  Why,  Leo,  he  never  turned  up  at  Rufus'  Stone.  I 
thought  when  I  saw  you  that  something  dreadful  had 
happened." 

Something  dreadful  had  indeed  happened,  he  thought 
drearily,  something  worse  than  death  could  be,  but  he 
must  allay  her  fears  and  keep  from  her,  as  long  as 
possible,  the  knowledge  of  her  husband's  faithlessness. 
So  with  a  forced  smile  he  said  to  her,  '^  There  is  no 
need  to  be  alarmed,  Auriol  ;  Leo  will  be  here  very 
shortly,  and  will  explain  how  he  never  managed  to  catch 
you  up  ;  a  stern  chase  is  a  long  chase." 

'*Then  you  think  he  is  safe  ?" 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,  dear." 

**  I  am  so  glad,  I  was  beginning  to  fear " 

'*  Chase  away  your  fears,  little  one  ;  you  will  soon  see 
Leo  safe  and  sound.     I  think  I  hear  wheels  now." 

'*  So  do  I,"  she  exclaimed,  rushing  to  the  window 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  carriage-drive.  **  Yes, 
there  they  are,  with  Mava  running  beside  the  dogcart. 
I  will  go  and  meet  them.  Are  you  coming,  Hubert?  tea 
is  quite  ready." 

But  Hubert  felt  that  he  could  not  face  those  two  just 
then ;  he  must  have  time  before  he  could  meet  them  in 
his  ordinary  fashion.  '*  I  think  I  will  have  a  cup  of  tea 
here,  if  you  will  bring  it  to  me,"  he  said. 

Auriol  looked  at  him  a  little  doubtfully.  *' Are  you  not 
well,  Hubert;  your  face  is  so  white?"  she  said. 

**  I  have  a  slight  headache,"  he  answered,  *'  but  it  is 
nothing  much.  It  will  soon  go,  only  I  prefer  to  remain 
here  quiet  for  a  time." 

'*  I  will  bring  you  a  cup  of  tea  at  once,"  Auriol  said, 
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hastening  away  and  soon  returning  with  it ;  *^  here  it  is, 
dear;  I  suppose  you  were  worried  over  business  to-day?'* 
as  she  placed  the  cup  on  the  table  beside  him. 

**  Yes,  dear;  I  have  had  worries  to-day ;  now  run  away 
and  see,"  he  paused  for  a  moment,  then  added  with  an 
evident  effort,  *'  Leo,  he  will  tell  you  your  fears  for  his 
safety  were  unfounded." 

And  in  truth,.  Leonard  and  Azubah  had  a  most 
plausible  tale  to  account  for  their  not  catching  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  party — a  tale  which  satisfied  the  other 
guests  who  had  not  much  interest  in  the  matter,  though 
Mava  could  have  told  another  story  had  she  been 
endowed  with  speech,  but  she  was  discreetly  silent  about 
her  mistress'  doings,  and  Auriol  tried  to  persuade  her- 
self that  she  had  no  cause  for  anxiety,  when  Leo,  in 
obedience  to  instructions  received  beforehand,  came 
over  to  her,  and  paid  her  those  little  attentions  he  had  been 
so  neglectful'of  late,  and  which  she  had  sosorely  missed. 

Her  spirits  insensibly  rose  at  this  apparent  return  of 
affection  on  the  part  of  her  husband.  No  thought  of 
evil  could  harbour  for  long  in  her  innocent  mind.  No 
man  would  ever  alienate  her  affections  from  Leonard, 
and  it  would  have  been  hard  to  make  her  believe  that  he 
could  possibly  be  false  to  the  vows  he  had  sworn,  and 
the  love  he  had  professed  for  her. 

As  she  went  upstairs  by  her  husband's  side  she  paused 
outside  the  nursery.  **You  have  not  had  a  romp  with 
Hugh  lately,  Leo,"  she  said.  Leo  made  a  grimace,  but 
said,  with  assumed  heartiness,  "  Well,  shall  we  go  in  and 
see  the  young  rascal  now  ?" 

Delighted,  Auriol  led  the  way,  when  the  little  chap,  with 
a  yell  of  delight,  rushed  to  his  mother,  and  clung  to  her 
knees. 

She  lifted  him  up,  and  covered  his  face  with  kisses, 
then  placed  him  in  his  father's  arms,  who  was  perforce 
obliged  to  give  him  sundry  jumps  and  pick-a  backs,  the 
youngster  crowing  with  delight  all  the  time. 

In  the  midst  of  this  performance  a  voice  suddenly 
said,  '*  What  an  Arcadian  scene !  May  I  be  permitted  to 
join  in  it?" 
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Both  Leonard  and  Auriol  looked  up,  and  there  in  the 
open  doorway  stood  Azubahvon  Eggelstein,  surveying 
them  with  an  amused  smile  upon  her  lips. 

Auriol  felt  a  chill  come  over  her  enjoyment  as  she  saw 
that  stately  figure,  and  Leo  reddened  and  hastily  set  the 
child  upon  his  feet,  who  at  first  w^as  inclined  to  whimper 
at  this  cessation  of  his  amusement,  but  catching  sight  of 
Mava,  he  rushed  to  her,  and  wound  his  dimpled  arms 
round  her  neck,  and  strove  with  all  his  puny  strength  to 
drag  the  colossal  hound  into  the  room,  eager  for  this 
new  playfellow. 

Mava  made  no  response  to  his  advances;  she  endured 
the  child's  caresses,  and  did  not  attempt  to  growl  at  or 
injure  him ;  but  she  stood  like  a  rock,  and  no  blandish- 
ments could  move  her  from  the  side  of  her  mistress. 

Azubah  watched  his  efforts  with  a  cynical  smile  on 
her  lips.  '*He  is  like  the  rest  of  his  sex;  he  w^ants  the 
unattainable,'*  she  said. 

Leonard  took  the  opportunityto  make  his  escape  from 
the  room.  He  fancied  Azubah  looked  contemptuously 
at  him  when  she  saw  the  boy  on  his  back,  and  though  she 
had  counselled  him  to  stand  well  with  his  wife  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  felt  humiliated  that  she  should 
have  caught  him  in  such  a  position,  and  he  was  secretly 
incensed  against  Auriol  for  having  been  the  cause. 

**  What  a  lovely  boy  that  is  of  yours,  Mrs.  Stancliffe," 
Azubah  said,  moving  forw^ard  into  the  room  unasked, 
while  the  nurse  stared  in  undisguised  admiration,  not 
unmingled  with  awe,  at  the  lovely  w^oman  about  whom 
many  tales  circulated  in  the  servant's  hall,  and  many 
comments  were  uttered  regarding  her  outlandish  atten- 
dants; Effra,  in  particular,  being  a  mute,  was  looked 
upon  as  something  fearsome  and  unholy. 

This  praise  of  her  darling  sounded  sweet  in  the  young 
mother's  ears,  even  though  Azubah's  lips  uttered  it,  and 
she  felt  more  cordially  disposed  towards  her  than  she 
had  of  late.  She  called  little  Hugh  towards  her,  who 
was  reluctant  to  leave  his  living  toy,  and  bade  him  go  to 
the  lady  and  talk  to  her. 

It  required  some  little  persuasion  to  induce  him  to 
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unclasp  his  arms  from  the  dog's  neck  and  go  to  Azubah, 
but  finally  he  was  persuaded,  and  was  trying  to  clamber 
up  into  her  lap  when  he  suddenly  cried  out,  as  if 
affrighted,  and  rushed  to  his  mother. 

**  My  darHng,  my  precious  orte,"  Auriol  cried,  catching 
up  the  sobbing  child  and  pressing  him  to  her  breast  ; 
**  has  anything  hurt  you  ? " 

Hugh  only  pressed  closer  to  her,  hiding  his  face  in 
her  neck ;  and,  wondering  what  could  have  caused  his 
sudden  alarm,  his  mother  was  caressing  and  soothing 
him,  when  she  happened  to  glance  towards  Azubah,  and 
was  horrified  to  see  the  latter's  eyes  blazing  with  fury  as 
she  gazed  upon  the  innocent  child. 

The  look  w'as  gone  instantly,  and  Auriol  thought  she 
must  have  imagined  it.  What  was  there  in  the  rosy  infant 
to  call  forth  such  a  diabolical  expression  in  any  woman's 
eyes  ? 

But,  though  she  tried  to  assure  herself  it  was  all 
imagination,  the  look  haunted  her  ;  there  was  .-o  much 
malignity  in  it.  Did  it  bode  ill  for  her  child  ?  Was 
there  some  evil  overshadowing  his  young  life  ? 

*' The  little  one  is  frightened,"  Azubah  said,  with  a 
light  laugh ;  **  perhaps  he  does  not  care  about  strangers. 
I  will  relieve  him  of  my  presence,  though  he  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  me,"  and  she  glided  from  the  room,  followed 
by  her  dog.  Auriol,  after  soothing  the  child  back  to 
smiles  and  good  humour,  which  he  speedily  regained 
once  Madame  von  Eggelstein  had  gone,  gave  him  over  to 
his  nurse,  and  thoughtfully  went  to  her  own  room. 

What  had  come  to  the  child  ?  He  was  a  fearless  little 
fellow,  and,  as  a  rule,  would  make  friends  with  strangers. 
Had  he,  too,  seen  that  baneful  glance,  like  the  stare  from 
a  basilisk's  eyes,  and  was  that  what  had  frightened  him  ? 
She  did  not  know  w^hat  to  think,  but  she  resolved  that 
for  the  future,  while  Madame  von  Eggelstein  remained 
at  Ashwood,  the  child  should  see  as  little  of  her  as 
possible. 

If  looks  could  kill,  that  glance  she  intercepted,  or 
fancied  she  had,  from  Azubah's  magnificent  orbs,  would 
have  laid  her  child  dead  at  her  feet. 
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Hubert  appeared  as  usual  at  dinner,  and  hardly  any- 
one noticed  any  alteration  in  him,  but  it  was  a  great 
effort  to  him  to  join  in  the  conversation,  and  laugh  at 
the  lively  sallies  that  were  indulged  in  by  some  of  the 
diners,  as  if  no  worry  or  care  troubled  him. 

Once  he  caught  Madame  von  Eggelstein's  eyes  fixed 
upon  him,  and  he  felt  a  flush  rise  to  his  face  under  her 
steadfast  regard.  What  did  that  mocking  expression 
mean  ?  Could  she  by  any  means  know  that  he  had 
witnessed  that  scene  in  the  boat  that  day  ? 

It  would  not  surprise  him  to  learn  that  she  was 
cognisant  of  it,  and  was  enjoying  to  the  full  the  thought 
of  his  consternation  and  despair. 

Hubert's  eyes  travelled  from  hers  to  Leo's.  The  latter 
was  almost  boisterously  gay  ;  his  laugh  was  the  loudest, 
his  jokes  the  most  frequent  of  any  at  the  table,  yet  the 
baronet  could  discern  the  false  ring  in  the  laughter  and 
detect  the  anxiety  that  underlay  the  forced  hilarity, 

Leo  was  not  wholly  at  ease,  nor  was  he  happy,  though 
he  strove  to  appear  so. 

The  only  one  of  the  trio  who  appeared  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  herself  and  the  situation  was  Azubah  von  Eggel- 
stein.  Never  had  she  been  more  dazzling,  never  had 
her  wit  been  more  keen,  nor  her  satire  more  polished 
than  now.  She  shone  pre-eminent  among  those  of  her 
own  sex,  who  were  quite  eclipsed  by  her  brilliance. 

It  was  evident  that  no  qualms  of  conscience  spoiled 
her  digestion,  or  threw  a  damper  over  her  enjoyment. 
Hubert,  looking  at  her,  wondered  had  she  any  heart  at 
all.    Could  a  w^oman  with  any  feeling  behave  as  she  did  ? 

Were  there  no  God-given  propensities  in  that  beautiful 
frame  of  hers  ?  Was  it  so  fair  without,  to  be  nothing 
but  foul,  most  foul  within  ? 

How  could  she  sit  there  smiling,  peerless,  when  she 
was  contemplating  this  deadly  sin  against  an  innocent 
sister-woman— one,  too,  that  would  blast  the  latter's 
whole  life  and  that  of  her  fair  child  ? 

He  felt  sick  at  heart  when  he  thought  of  it  all,  and 
his  inability  to  prevent  harm  and  sorrow  coming  to 
Auriol. 
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When  at  length  dinner  was  over,  instead  of  joining 
the  ladies  in  the  drawing  room,  as  was  his  usual  custom, 
he  retired  to  the  library  on  the  plea  of  letters  to  write. 
He  had  letters  to  write  connected  with  business,  but  he 
did  not  begin  to  write  them.  On  the  contrary,  after 
turning  down  all  the  electric  lights,  save  the  shaded  one 
over  the  writing  table,  he  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  gave 
himself  up  to  thinking,  and  his  thoughts  were  not  by 
any  means  agreeable  ones. 

He  thought  and  thought  till  his  head  ached  and  his 
ideas  were  one  chaotic  whirl  of  confusion,  but  no 
tangible  solution  of  the  difficulty  presented  itself  to  him. 

He  was  fairly  nonplussed  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do. 

If  he  moved  in  the  matter  he  might  precipitate  the 
catastrophe  he  w^as  seeking  to  avoid.  He  shrank  from 
taxing  Leonard  with  his  duplicity,  fearing  what  the 
results  might  be  for  Auriol.  Above  all  things  he 
wished  he  could  keep  the  knowledge  from  her.  At 
any  cost  to  himself  he  would  do  so  if  it  were  possible. 

He  thought  of  appealing  to  Azubah's  humanity,  to 
her  womanliness,  to  leave  Auriol  in  peace  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  married  happiness,  and  then  in  imagination 
he  could  see  her  scorn  and  contempt  of  his  proposal, 
and  her  determination  to  proceed  as  she  alone  willed, 
regardless  of  the  consequences  to  others. 

Leo  would  not  go  if  he  asked  him  to  take  Auriol  to 
Stancliffe  Hall,  and  even  she  might  think  it  odd  that  her 
visit  to  her  mother  should  be  curtailed,  and  perhaps 
begin  to  have  suspicions  that  all  was  not  right. 

On  the  other  hand,  Madame  von  Eggelstein  was  a 
guest  in  his  house,  and  however  much  for  the  sake  of 
others  he  might  wash  that  she  would  terminate  her  visit, 
he  could  not  be  discourteous  enough  to  intimate  to  her 
the  fact  that  her  presence  was  no  longer  desirable  in  the 
family  circle. 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  groaned  aloud. 
If  only  he  could  eradicate  the  fatal  love  he  bore  her 
from  his  heart,  his  position  w^ould  not  be  so  difficult ; 
then  he  might  find  it  easier  to  do  his  duty,  and  at  all 
costs  separate  Leonard  from  her  before  it  w^as  too  late. 


\ 
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But  now  he  hungered  for  a  word  of  love  from  her,  for 
one  of  those  kisses  that  even  yet  seemed  to  burn  into 
his  lips,  which  she  had  given  him  when  he  believed  in 
her  words  that  she  loved  him  only. 

He  was  consumed  by  a  mad  regret  for  that  past  time, 
when  he  had  lived  in  a  fool's  paradise,  and  had  thought 
no  sacrifice  too  great  to  make  for  her  sake. 

Even  now  he  knew  that  were  she  to  beckon  him  he 
would  follow,  were  it  to  perdition  ;  he  would  give  up 
everything  for  her,  heartless  and  vile  as  she  had  proved 
herself  to  be. 

What  was  life  but  one  long  pain  to  him  since  he  had 
learned  her  unworthiness  ?  How  could  she  exist  with- 
out that  love  for  which  he  hungered.  It  was  kilHng  him, 
the  strain  between  his  love  and  his  duty. 

Sternly  as  he  repressed  all  outward  semblance  of 
regard  for  Azubah  von  Eggelstein,  all  the  more  was  his 
secret  passion  consuming  him,  and  though  it  was  daily 
torture  to  see  her  and  to  know  that  she  was  recklessly 
drawing  Leonard  into  the  meshes  of  his  former  infatua- 
tion for  her,  he  could  not  summon  up  resolution  enough 
to  speak  the  words  that  would  send  her  from  him. 

He  ought  to  do  so,  but  he  could  not  ;  by  some  unholy 
magic  she  held  him  in  thrall,  and  he  was  utterly 
incapable  of  escaping  from  her  bondage.  He  despised 
himself  for  his  weakness,  but  he  could  not  resist  her 
power.  A  word  from  her,  one  of  those  sweet  words  of 
love  she  had  whispered  in  the  old  days,  and  he  would 
be  once  more  at  her  feet — her  slave. 

A  slight  touch  on  his  arm  made  him  look  up — "  You, 
Madame  von  Eggelstein?"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  start, 
as  he  saw  the  woman  who  was  occupying  his  thoughts 
standing  bodily  before  him.  He  had  heard  no  sound  of 
her  entrance  to  the  library,  and  it  almost  seemed  an 
answer  to  his  mad  longing  that  she  should  be  here. 

''Yes,  it  is    I — have  I  startled  you?  " 

He  did  not  answer,  only  stared  at  her  with  miserable, 
haggard  eyes,  that  told  of  his  despair. 

*'  I  came  for  a  book,"  the  silver  tones  went  on ;  ''  it 
was  so  dull  in  there,  with  the  old  women  talking  the 
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latest  scandal,  and  the  young  ones  the  latest  fashions ; 
why  have  women  no  soul  above  such  trivial  things?" 

Still  no  answer  from  Sir  Hubert,  who  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  her. 

'*Are  you  not  well — do  I  intrude?"  she  said,  as  if 
struck  by  his  silence. 

'*  I  am  not  ill,  at  least  in  bodily  health,",  he  said  at 
length ;  adding  with  an  effort,  *'  you  came  for  a  book, 
can  I  get  you  one  ?" 

**  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,'*  she  exclaimed,  suddenly; 
I  did  not  come  for  a  book !" 

'*What,  then?"  spite  of  himself  his  voice  sounded 
hoarse  and  strained. 

*'  I  came  to  seek  you !"  There  was  a  world  of  tender- 
ness in  the  low  tones. 

^^Me!" 

'*Yes  ;  is  there  anything  wonderful  in  that?" 

^*  I  do  not  understand,"  wearily.  What  new  phase  of 
her  complex  character  was  this  ?  She  had  not  displayed 
the  slightest  interest  in  him  of  late  ;  why  should  she 
seek  him  out  now? 

**  I  saw  that  something  troubled  you  at  dinner  time, 
and  then  when  you  did  not  join  the  circle  in  the 
drawing  room  I  feared  that  you  might  be  ill,  and  so — 
you  will  forgive  my  intrusion  ?" 

**  Are  you  woman  or  fiend  ?"  he  demanded,  passionately. 

Azubah  was  not  in  the  least  put  out  at  this  very 
unconventional  query  ;  she  laughed  a  low  soft  laugh. 
'*  Well,"  she  answered,  *^  that  depends.  I  think  most  of 
the  men  would  denominate  me  an  angel,  not  only  a 
woman ;  while  the  other  sex  would  delight  in  calling 
me  a  devil,  or  worse.     What  is  your  opinion?" 

"  What  can  my  opinion  matter  to  you  ?" 

'*  More,  perhaps,  than  you  think  !" 

'^  Indeed  !" 

*'  Do  not  sneer,  Sir  Hubert ;  the  role  of  sneerer  does 
not  suit  you  !" 

"What  brings  you  here  now  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  I  have  already  told  you — solicitude  for  you  !" 

*'  And  you  expect  me  to  believe  that?" 
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*^  Why  not?" 

''You  ask  me — you  !"  with  a  wild  laugh.  ''  Did  you 
ever  care  for  anyone  save  yourself ;  did  you  ever  mind 
how  many  hearts  you  broke,  or  how  many  lives  you 
ruined,  so  that  you  might  have  your  sport — so  that  you 
might  see  what  blind  fools  you  can  make  of  men  ;  how 
you  can  deprive  them  of  all  honour  and  honesty,  and 
sink  them  to  the  level  of  the  brutes  ?  And  yet  you  ask 
me  to  believe  that  you — " 

"  Care  for  your  trouble  !  Believe  it  or  not,  I  do 
care.  Sir  Hubert,"  she  said,  softly;  and  she  laid  her 
delicate  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  bent  over  him,  till 
the  perfume  from  her  laces  brought  back,  as  with  a 
sudden  blow,  the  memory  of  that  time  when  she  had 
beguiled  him  into  believing  in  her  truth. 

He  started  up,  and  cast  off  her  hand  as  though  its 
light  touch  burned  him.  '' False, *'  he  cried,  bitterly ; 
false,  to  the  very  core  ;  but  you  shall  not  fool  me  again, 
though  you  come  in  angel's  guise.  I  know  you  now, 
and  am  on  my  guard !" 

''You  puzzle  me  ;  surely  you  are  ill,  or  you  would  not 
talk  so  strangely." 

"Do  I  puzzle  you?''  he  cried,  harshly.  "Shall  I 
puzzle  you  any  longer  when  I  tell  you  that  I  witnessed 
that  scene  in  the  boat  to-day  ? " 

"  Ah  ! " 

"  That  scene  in  which  you  played  Juliet  to  Leonard's 
Romeo,  or  rather  you  played  your  old  role  of  Circe,  and 
he  that  of  one  of  the  unfortunate  swine." 

For  just  one  moment  Azubah  von  Eggelstein  looked 
disconcerted,  but  almost  immediately  recovered  her- 
self. '*So  you  witnessed  that  little  comedy  of  ours. 
Sir  Hubert  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  light  laugh. 

"  Comedy,  do  you  call  it  ? " 

"  Ye§,  what  else  ?  An  amusing  comedy.  One  must 
amuse  oneself,  you  know." 

"  You  might  amuse  yourself  in  some  other  way  than 
by  playing  what  may  turn  out  to  be  a  tragedy,  and  a 
tragedy  of  a  deep  dye,  with  another  woman's  husband," 
Sir  Hubert  returned  curtly. 

20 
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*'  How  melo-dramatic  you  are,  Sir  Hubert  ;  one  would 
think  I  had  been  guilty  of  some  heinous  crime,  to  judge 
by  your  manner,  instead  of  only  indulging  in  a  little 
harmless  flirtation." 

*'  Harmless  !  Woman,  do  you  know  that  your  'harm- 
less '  flirtation  would  break  an  innocent  girl's  heart, 
should  it  come  to  her  knowledge  ?  Do  you  know  that 
it-will  ruin  and  blast  the  lives  of  those  I  love  ?  Have 
you  no  moral  sense  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  that  you 
can  thus  trample  upon  the  most  sacred  ties  ?  Have  you 
no  heart  at  all  ?  Why  are  such  women  as  you  permitted 
to  exist?" 

**  I — I  did  not  think  of  this,"  Azubah  faltered  in  a  low 
tone. 

'*Such  women  as  you  never  think  except  about  your 
pastime.  You  do  not  care  though  you  wring  tears  of 
blood  from  a  man's  heart,  or  drive  him  to  insanity  and 
an  early  grave." 

**  If  you  can  believe  all  this  of  me,  how  vile  I  must 
appear  in  your  sight,"  and  to  Hubert's  amazement  her 
bright  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears,  and  her  voice  was 
broken  by  sobs. 

He  looked  at  her  doubtingly  ;  consummate  actress  as 
she  was,  he  did  not  know  whether  this  was  acting  or 
reality,  yet  he  thought  he  detected  a  ring  of  sincerity  in 
her  tones. 

**  Tell  me,"  he  cried,  "  once  for  all,  do  you  love  him  ? 
Do  you  love  Leo?  I  will  have  an  answer,"  and  all 
unconsciously  he  clasped  her  slender  wrist  in  a  grip 
that  left  marks  on  the  white  flesh. 

'*  Love  him,  love  Mr.  Stancliffe?"  she  cried,  with 
apparent  amazement ;  '^  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
I  told  you  long  ago  that  he  could  never  touch  my 
heart." 

*'  Then  why  lead  him  on  as  you  are  doing.  Why 
rehearse  such  a  scene  as  that  I  saw  to-day  ?" 

**  It  was  simply  to  pass  the  time.  It  is  dull  sometimes 
in  the  country.  I  swear  to  you  that  I  had  no  other 
motive." 

*'  I  wish  I  could  beheve  you." 
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"  I  do  not — never  shall  love  Leonard  Stancliffe.*' 

"  If  so,  why  should  you  make  Auriol's  life  miserable  ; 
why  should  you  try  to  alienate  his  affection  from  her  ? 
What  has  she  done  to  you  that  you  should  treat  her  thus?" 

"  She  is  a  daughter  of  Eve  ;  that  is  enough." 

"  She  is  my  sister." 

"  And  because  she  is  your  sister,  I  will  try  and  forget 
that  she  is  a  daughter  of  Eve,  and  one  of  my  enemies." 

"  You  promise  me  this  ? "  he  cried  eagerly. 

*'  I  would  promise  you  anything." 

"  Ah  !  but  promises  are  not  enough.  Will  you  swear 
to  leave  her  in  peace,  to  send  Leo  back  to  his  allegiance, 
and  not  play  at  lovemaking  with  him  any  more  ?" 

"  I  will  swear  all  this,  and  more  if  you  so  will  it,"  she 
said,  very  softly. 

'*  You  are  not  deceiving  me  ?" 

"  You  shall  see  that  I  am  not." 

"  You  deceived  me  before." 

"  I  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  told  me  you  loved  me,  and  then  I  found 
you  with  Lord  Oliver  Escombe.  Bah  !  the  very  thought 
of  it  now  makes  me  mad.  You  have  deceived  me  once  ; 
beware  that  you  do  not  deceive  me  again." 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  really  loved  me  ? " 
Azubah  asked,  slowly. 

"  Really  loved  you  ?  You  know  that  I  did,  that  your 
treachery  drove  me  from  your  side  to  be  a  wanderer  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  seeking  that  rest  and  oblivion 
which  will  not  come  while  life  remains.  Not  love  you  ? 
God  help  me  !  I  loved  you  then,  I  love  you  now,  I  shall 
love  you  to  the  end  of  my  days,  all  unworthy  though 
you  may  be,"  he  cried,  passionately. 

"  You  loved  me  then  ? "  she  repeated,  in  wondering 
tones. 

"  Aye,  loved  you  most  truly,  most  fondly,  with  the  one 
passion  of  my  life,  and  you  trampled  that  love  in  the 
dust  as  you  had  others.  Why  did  you  not  strike  me 
dead  ?  It  had  been  kinder  far  than  to  doom  me  to  a  life 
without  the  love  of  thee,  to  an  existence  of  unforgetful 
pain." 

20* 
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Over  Azubah's  face  there  passed  a  look  of  wonderful 
tenderness,  quite  transfiguring  it,  and  making  her  beauty 
appear  more  than  mortal.  '^You  loved  me  thus,"  she 
said,  gently  placing  her  hand  upon  his  bowed  head, 
*'  and  I — I  was  blind.  I  thought  you  were  but  playing  out 
that  little  comedy  for  your  own  pleasure,  as  I,  I  own  it 
now,  was  but  playing  it  for  mine,  with  you,  with  Lord 
Oliver,  with  others.*' 

Hubert  raised  his  head  ;  **  You  thought  I  was  only 
playing  at  love  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  I  never  believed  in  love,  but  now,  now  some- 
thing tells  me  that  it  is  not  a  sham,  that  such  a  thing  as 
true  love  does  exist." 

**  At  last  you  believe  that  I  really  do  love  you  ? " 

^^  I  believe,  and — Hubert,  that  love  is  returned." 

For  a  moment  he  looked  at  her  searchingly,  doubting 
that  he  could  have  heard  aright,  then  a  sudden  assurance 
came  to  him  that  it  was  true,  not  false  this  time,  and 
forgetful  of  everything,  of  how  she  had  deceived  him 
before,  of  how  she  had  deceived  others,  of  her  conduct 
only  that  day  with  Leonard  Stanclifle,  forgetful  alike  of 
her  witchery  and  her  wiles,  remembering  only  her 
wondrous  beauty,  and  the  fact  that  she  loved  him,  he 
seized  her  in  his  arms,  clasped  her  close  to  him,  and 
covered  her  face  and  hair  with  passionate  kisses.  "  You 
are  mine,  mine,"  he  cried,  in  exulting  tones  ;  "  I  defy  the 
world  to  take  you  from  me.     Mine,  mine  only." 

*^  Yours,  yours  only,"  Azubah  answered  low,  resting  in 
his  arms,  with  her  head  on  his  breast,  while  he  murmured 
broken  words  of  hysteric  endearment  to  her,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  said  in  the  great  wave  of  happiness 
that  swept  over  him,  and  in  an  instant  obliterated  all  the 
pain  he  had  been  suffering  from  disappointed  love. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

••Say,  what  is  life  without  the  love  of  thee  ? 

And  what  is  death,  when  there  is  life  again  ? 
And  what  is  heaven  but  eternity  ? 

And  heaven  or  hell,  but  unforgetful  pain  ?  *' 

{From the  Persian.) 

Hubert  Ash  more  seemed  to  have  grown  years  younger 
all  in  a  moment.  He  was  loved  by  this  beautiful  woman 
whom  he  worshipped  so  madly.  He  would  believe  in 
her  truth  now,  though  all  the  world  were  against  her. 
He  would  have  faith  in  her,  and  fling  all  his  doubts  to 
the  winds. 

There  was  such  a  new  look  of  happiness  on  his  face 
that  it  attracted  Auriol's  notice  the  next  morning.  **  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  looking  better,  dear,"  she  said  to  him  as 
she  kissed  him.  **  I  was  afraid  yesterday  that  something 
serious  was  troubling  you.'* 

"  It  was  only  a  passing  worry,"  he  answered  ;  **  the 
clouds  have  quite  cleared  away." 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  she  repeated,  ^^  for  I  cannot  bear  to 
see  you  looking  miserable,  and,  Hubert,  you  did  look 
very  wretched  yesterday  when  you  came  in." 

*^  Did  I  ?"  he  laughed  ;  he  could  afford  to  laugh  now 
**  I  suppose  it  was  the  racking  headache  that  gave  me 
such  a  lugubrious  appearance." 

**That  is  quite  gone?" 

''  Totally." 

*  And  the  worry  also." 

**The  worry  also.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  head- 
ache made  me  magnify  molehills  into  mountains  ;  at  all 
events,  I  never  felt  better  or  happier  in  my  life  than  I  do 
this  morning,"  and  he  looked  so.  There  was  a  sparkle  and 
glow  about  Him  that  Auriol  had  never  seen  before,  and 
which  made  her  regard  him  curiously. 

**  By  the  way,  little  one,"  he  went  on  gaily,  **  all  your 
fears  of  yesterday  seem  to  have  evaporated  as  completely 
as  my  headache.     Has  Leo  made  his  peace  with  you?" 

^*  Oh  !  yes,"  she  cried  eagerly  ;  '*  he  explained  how  it 
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was  that  he  and  Madame  von  Eggelstein  lost  their  way 
and  missed  us.  He  says  it  was  foolish  of  me  to  be  so 
nervous,  and  I  have  promised  not  to  be  so  again/' 

'*  Quite   right,  dear  ;  Leo  will  not  give  you  cause  for 
uneasiness  again,  I  am  sure." 

**  Here  comes  Madame  von  Eggelstein,"  exclaimed 
Auriol,  as  Azubah  came  gliding  down  the  grand  staircase 
in  a  wonderful  morning  robe,  all  cream  lace  and  floating 
ribbons,  followed  by  Mava,  who  always  slept  in  her 
mistress'  room  on  a  mat  placed  near  the  door  of  the 
dressing  room,  this  latter  room  being  occupied  by  Effra, 
so  that  she  might  be  in  attendance  on  her  mistress  should 
she  require  her  during  tlie  night.  Effra,  it  may  be 
remarked,  spent  the  most  of  her  time  there,  the  other 
servants  at  Ashwood  looking  askance  at  the  '^nigger" 
woman,  as  they  termed  her,  and  deeming  her  something 
unholy,  with  her  brilliant  eyes,  gleaming  teeth  and  in- 
capacity to  hear  or  speak.  They  half  feared  and  half 
hated  her,  as  they  did  everything  belonging  to  Madame 
von  Eggelstein,  not  the  least  object  of  their  dislike  being 
that  incomprehensible  lady  herself.  ^*  Why,"  they  would 
say,  **  could  she  not  have  decent  English  servants,  and 
not  go  about  attended  by  Turks  and  heathens  and 
uncanny  animals?  There  was  something  wrong  about 
her,  for  all  her  beauty  and  all  her  wealth ;  she  was  in 
league  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  if  she  had  only 
lived  some  centuries  earlier  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  burned  as  a  witch."  Which  fate,  according  to  the 
cen:ors  of  the  servants'  hall,  Madame  von  Eggelstein 
richly  merited. 

Totally  unconscious  of  this,  though  she  would  have 
been  supremely  indifferent  had  she  known  of  these 
sentiments  towards  herself,  Azubah  entered  the  break- 
fast room,  where  Lady  Ashmore  was  alread/  seated 
behind  the  steaming  silver  coffee-urn. 

All  the  gentlemen  present  rose  to  offer  the  b  '  ritiful 
visitor  a  place,  but  with  a  smile  of  thanks  she  too.c  the 
chair  next  Sir  Hubert's,  after  letting  her  fingers 
remain  in  his  clasp  a  trifle  longer  than  in  that  of  the 
others. 
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Marvellous  as  her  beauty  always  was,  there  was  some- 
thing that  made  her  positively  radiant  this  morn- 
ing. 

The  mocking  light  was  gone  from  her  eyes,  and  a  new^ 
and  unwonted  gentleness  had  taken  its  place. 

She  was  more  womanly,  gentler  and  softer  in  her 
manner  than  Hubert  ever  remembered  her.  Even  Auriol, 
forgetting  her  fears  for  her  boy,  felt  the  old  fascination 
revive,  and  talked  to  her  with  more  cordiality  than  she 
had  shown  of  late. 

Leonard  alone  was  rather  put  out  by  her  choosing 
the  seat  next  Hubert's.  It  was  all  very  well  to  be  dis- 
creet in  public,  but  he  could  be  trusted ;  she  might  have 
sat  by  him  as  she  usually  did,  and  what  did  she  mean  by 
talking  in  low  tones  to  that  fellow  Hubert  ?  By  Jove  !  he 
was  not  going  to  stand  her  flirting  with  Ashmore,  even 
to  save  appearances,  and  so  he  would  let  her  know  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

But  Azubah  von  Eggelstein  was  too  clever  to  give  him 
this  opportunity,  and  he  chafed  and  raged  and  watched 
her  w^ith  miserable  jealous  eyes,  and  gave  petulant, 
snappish  answers  to  Auriol  when  she  inquired  whether 
anything  ailed  him. 

She  was  quite  forgetting  that  she  had  entertained  even 
vague  suspicions  about  her  husband  and  Madame  von 
Eggelstein.  Why,  the  latter  hardly  noticed  him  ;  she 
talked  a  great  deal  more  to  Hubert.  How  silly  she  had 
been  to  ever  suppose  that  their  guest  took  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  Leo  ;  it  was  absurd  on  the  face  of  it. 
She  looked  at  Hubert  in  very  different  fashion  from  the 
way  in  which  she  had  glanced  at  her  husband. 

And  then  a  sudden  thought  struck  Auriol. 

Could  it  be  that  Madame  von  Eggelstein  was  the 
object  of  Hubert's  affections  ? 

She  hardly  knew  whether  she  would  be  glad  or  sorry 
should  such  turn  out  to  be  the  case.  She  had  long 
thought  that  Hubert  must  be  in  love,  though  the  others 
laughed  at  her  for  saying  so,  but  she  did  not  know 
whether  she  would  be  quite  prepared  to  receive  Azubah 
as  a  sister-in-law  with  open  arms. 
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Her  woman's  instinct  seemed  to  warn  her  against  this 
wonderfully  fascinating  creature. 

Would  she  make  Hubert  happy  were  he  to  marry  her  ? 

Somehow  she  could  not  imagine  Azubah  von  Eggel- 
stein  in  the  role  of  a  loving  wife  ;  she  would  rather  her 
brother  should  choose  some  fair  young  girl  for  his  bride. 

However,  she  no  longer  had  any  misgivings  on  her 
own  account,  and  was  once  more  her  own  bright  self. 

After  breakfast  Hubert  remarked  that  he  must  go  to 
one  of  the  outlying  farms,  as  he  had  directions  to  give 
his  bailiff  regarding  the  cattle. 

^^  May  I  come  with  you  ?  "  asked  Azubah,  smiling  up 
mto  his  eyes  in  bewildering  fashion,  '^  that  is,"  she 
added,  ^^  if  I  shall  not  be  in  your  way." 

Oh,  no  !  you  would  not  be  in  the  way,  but,"  he  said 
dubiously,  and  hesitated. 

**  What  is  it  ?"  she  asked.     **  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?" 

*^  Well,"  he  answered,  ''  it  was  on  your  account." 
On  my  account  ?" 

**  Yes,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mud  in  the  road  and 
about  the  farm.  I,  as  you  see,"  pointing  to  his  thick 
boots  and  worsted  stockings,  **  cannot  come  to  much 
harm  ;  but  you,  with  those  dainty  shoes,"  looking  at  her 
small  feet,  encased  in  slippers  elaborately  embroidered 
with  gold  thread,  *'  I  am  afraid  would  soon  come  to 
grief." 

^^That  is  easily  remedied,"  she  said,  softly  ;  '^you  w^U 
let  me  come  with  you.  I  should  like  to  learn  all  about 
your  estate.  I  wish,"  in  a  lower  tone,  **to  interest  myself 
in  all  that  interests  you." 

It  was  not  in  his  power  to  resist  her  alluring  entreaties. 
To  see  this  queenly  woman  sueing  to  him  sent  a  thrill  of 
delight  through  him.  **  Come,  if  you  will,"  he  said, 
*^  only  let  me  entreat  you  to  put  on  something  stronger 
than  the  shoes  you  now  wear." 

*'  What  does  a  little  mud  matter,"  she  said  ;  '^  however, 
I  will  do  as  you  wish.  I  will  not  keep  you  long,"  and  in 
a  few  moments  she  was  down  again  in  as  taut  and 
trim  a  costume  for  country  roads  as  Clytie  Vansittart 
herself  could  have  desired. 
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Hubert  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  really  Azubah 
von  Eggelstein  who  was  walking  beside  him  and  taking 
an  eager  interest  in  fat  cattle,  grunting  porkers,  gobbling 
turkeys,  and  the  other  concomitants  of  a  farm,  w^hich  he 
should  have  thought  would  have  been  the  last  thing  to 
enchain  her  attention. 

Azubah  von  Eggelstein,  in  the  midst  of  Eastern 
splendour,  in  gorgeous  robes  and  gleaming  jewels,  amid 
purple  hangings  and  costly  ornaments,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  sense  enthralling  perfume,  surrounded  by  music,  the 
weird  enchanting  strains  of  which  swelled  and  died 
away  in  languorous  softness,  had  thrilled  him  with  a 
wonderful  if  fearful  witchery  ;  but,  Azubah  von  Eggel- 
stein, under  the  free  air  of  heaven,  walking  over  the 
dew-bespangled  grass,  beneath  the  shade  of  his  ancient 
oaks  and  beeches,  appealed  much  more  to  his  heart. 

In  those  far-off  days  she  had  appeared  to  be  either 
more  or  less  than  human  ;  in  a  vague  way  he  remembered 
how  he  had  likened  her  to  a  white  panther  wath  cruel 
claws  concealed  beneath  its  velvet  paws,  and  wicked 
eyes  that  longed  to  see  the  flowing  of  blood  and  the 
writhe  of  creatures  in  deadly  pain  ;  but  here  she  was 
wholly  human  and  womanly,  with  no  trace  or  sign  of 
evil  about  her.  She  was  a  woman  of  many  and  varied 
moods,  and  the  best  side  of  her  character  was  uppermost 
now. 

But  Hubert  did  not  stop  to  think  how  long  this  mood 
might  last ;  sufficient  for  him  was  the  enjoyment  of  the 
hour. 

He  had  misjudged  her ;  how  could  he  have  ever 
harboured  a  thought  that  anything  vile  could  be  con- 
nected with  her  ?  It  was  monstrous,  and  he  would 
atone  for  it  in  the  future  by  making  her  life  one  dream 
of  bliss. 

Her  voice,  with  this  new  and  strange  softness  in  it, 
moved  him  as  he  had  never  been  moved  before  ;  it  rang 
through  him,  it  searched  to  the  very  core  of  his  being. 
He  felt  that  he  would  have  died  for  her — he  would  die 
a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  give  her  up  now^  that  he 
knew  that  she  loved  him. 
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How  delightful  it  was  to  have  her  asking  for  infor- 
mation about  swedes  and  potatoes,  the  feeding  of 
chickens,  and  the  churning  of  butter  ;  it  showed  she  was 
not  above  the  ordinary  things  of  this  every-day  humdrum 
life — **  a  creature  not  too  great  and  good  for  human 
nature's  daily  food,"  and  he  rejoiced  thereat  greatly. 

Happiness,  intense  happiness,  was  his  at  last,  and  a 
great  peace,  a  peace  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger, 
filled  his  soul. 

The  whole  morning  was  spent  going  over  the  farms 
and  wandering  about  the  park,  and  it  was  not  till  the  great 
bell  of  the  tower  sounded  to  inform  those  who  might 
be  a  long  distance  from  the  house  that  lunch  would  be 
ready  in  half-an-hour  that  Hubert  and  Azubah  turned 
their  steps  homeward. 

As  they  entered  the  hall,  they  encountered  Leonard, 
who  did  not  look  over  well  pleased,  as  he  saw  who  was 
Madame  von  Eggelstein's  companion. 

He  waited  till  Hubert  had  gone  through  the  swing 
doors  to  his  own  den,  and  then  hastened  to  Azubah, 
who  was  just  moving  towards  the  grand  staircase. 
"Where  have  you  been  ?"  he  began  abruptly. 

Azubah  raised  her  delicate  eyebrows  slightly  at  this 
mode  of  address  ;  she  was  not  used  to  being  brought  to 
book  by  her  admirers,  but  she  answered  quietly  enough, 
"  I  have  been  over  the  farms  with  Sir  Hubert." 

"  Over  the  farms,"  he  sneered  ;  "  what  possible 
interest  .could  they  have  for  you  ? " 

**  The  novelty  was  charming." 

**  You  have  treated  me  very  badly,"  he  exclaimed. 

''Yes  ;  have  you  so  soon  forgotten  ? " 

''  Forgotten  what  ?  " 

''  Yesterday,  and  your  promises." 

'*  Did  I  make  any  promises  ?  " 

"You  know  you  did.  You  promised  me  that  you 
would  fish  this  morning,  and  there  I  have  been  with  the 
rods  ready,  waiting  for  you,  and  you  never  came,  and  I 
could  not  find  you  anywhere,  and  now  you  come  home 
after  being  out  with  Hubert  all  the  morning.  It  is  not  fair." 
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'*  Upon  my  word,  I  forgot  all  about  it/*  she  said,  with 
a  light  laugh. 

^*  Oh  !  "  he  exclaimed,  reproachfully. 

*' Besides,"  she  went  on  coolly,  **  fishing  is  cruel — to 
the  fish." 

**  It  is  you  who  are  cruel,"  he  cried,  passionately ; 
**  you  are  as  false  as  you  are  fair." 

*^  Hush  !  "  she  said,  warningly,  ^*your  wife  is  coming 
down  stairs.  I  do  not  suppose  you  wish  her  to  hear," 
and  as  Leo  fell  back,  Azubah  went  on  to  meet  Auriol. 
**  It  has  been  delightful,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  thelatter*s 
query  of  how  she  had  enjoyed  herself  ;  *^  I  had  no  idea 
there  was  so  much  interest  attaching  to  a  farm.  I  shall 
ask  your  brother  to  allow  me  to  accompany  him  again  to 
see  the  conservatories  and  forcing-houses." 

*'  He  will  be  delighted  to  do  so,"  Auriol  answered 
cordially  ;  **  he  takes  so  much  interest  himself  in  the 
estate,  that  he  is  always  pleased  when  others  do  so.  But 
I  must  not  detain  you,  for  lunch  is  ready,"  and  she 
passed  on  to  the  dining  room,  where  Lady  Ashmore  and 
some  of  the  guests  were  already  assembled. 

Try  as  Leonard  might,  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  a 
t6te-a-tete  with  Azubah  that  day.  She  most  skilfully 
avoided  him  when  alone,  though  she  would  laugh  and 
talk  to  him  gaily  enough  in  the  presence  of  others.  In 
consequence  he  was  morose  and  glum,notby  any  means 
a  pleasant  companion  for  his  wife,  who  tried  by  increased 
gentleness  to  combat  his  ill-temper.  ppy^ 

On  the   other   hand,  Hubert  was   supremely  ha^  Jq 
He  had  quite  got  over  his  doubts  about  Azubah,  an  j^j 
him  her  manner  was  perfection  ;  she  was  womanly  a, 
gentle,  very  unlike  the  destroyer  of  men's  peace  that 
had  formerly  believed  h^r. 

For  three  days  Hubert  was  perfectly  happy  and  con- 
tent, then  something  occurred  which  brought  back  to 
his  memory  some  of  the  queer  tales  that  he  had  heard 
in  Russia  about  his  love,  but  which  he  had  totally  for- 
gotten in  his  recent  bliss. 

Most  of  the  guests  by  this  time  had  terminated  their 
visit  to  Ashwood,  but  two  or  three  still  remained,  and 
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among  them  was  Madame  von  Eggelstein  ;  she  had 
yielded  to  Hubert's  entreaties  to  prolong  her  stay. 

One  night  he  was  rather  restless  and  disturbed.  He 
could  not  sleep  ;  something  seemed  to  keep  him  awake 
in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  do  so. 

At  last  the  spirit  of  restlessness  that  had  seized  upon 
him  would  not  let  him  be  quiet  any  longer  ;  so  he 
sprang  out  of  bed,  and  putting  on  a  wrapper  he  sat  down 
near  the  open  window,  and  gazed  out  over  the  beautiful 
scene  spread  before  him. 

How  calm  and  peaceful  it  all  looked  under  the  silver 
radiance  of  the  moon. 

The  hoary  oaks  and  elms  stretched  their  branches 
majestically  over  the  deer  that  crouched  in  the  grass 
beneath  their  shade. 

The  swans,  with  their  heads  tucked  under  their  wings, 
floated  on  the  bosom  of  the  placid  river,  as  it  rippled 
softly  along  with  a  gentle  murmur. 

The  water  sounded  musically  in  the  distance,  as  it  fell 
over  the  weir  into  the  salmon  pool. 

The  perfume  of  heliotrope  and  mignonette  scented 
the  pure,  coo^  air,  which  fanned  his  forehead  as  he  sat 
by  the  open  window. 

The  cry  of  a  night  bird,  or  the  whirr  of  its  wings,  as  it 
swept  past  in  rapid  flight,  mingled  with  the  chirp  of  the 
grasshopper,  and  the  hum  of  insects  that  come  out  by 
night. 

It  was  all  very  beautiful,  he  thought,  as  he  mused 
there ;  there  was  no  more  lovely  scenery  to  be  seen 
anywhere  in  the  world  than  was  to  be  found  in  old  Eng- 
land. 

He  was  very  proud  of  his  ancestral  estate. 

Then  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  woman  he  loved. 

What  a  gracious  chatelaine  she  would  make.  How 
he  would  be  envied  when  he  brought  such  an  incom- 
parable bride  home  to  Ashwood's  ancient  walls. 

He  would  ask  her  to  let  the  engagement  be  a  short 
one,  and  that  their  wedding  might  soon  follow.  He 
would  not  be  wholly  at  rest  until  she  was  irrevocably 
his. 
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For  the  present  she  had  desired  that  their  engage- 
ment should  not  be  made  known  ;  but  he  would  beg 
her  to  rescind  that  command.  He  wished  to  proclaim 
to  the  world  his  right  to  call  her  his. 

He  was  dreamily  thinking  of  Azubah  von  Eggelstein's 
manifold  perfections,  when  he  suddenly  started  to  his 
feet  with  an  exclamation,  and  leaning  out  of  the  win- 
dow, looked  eagerly  towards  the  belt  of  trees  that  lay  to 
the  right  of  the  long  stretch  of  park  upon  which  the 
windows  of  his  room  looked. 

'*  Strange,"  he  muttered  to  himself ;  '^  I  thought  I  saw 
Mava.  There  is  no  other  white  animal  of  that  size  about 
the  place,  and  it  was  her  long,  swinging  stride.  Yes," — 
in  an  excited  tone,  as  a  streak  of  white  flashed  from  the 
shadows  into  a  gleam  of  moonlight,  only  to  be  swallowed 
up  the  next  moment  in  the  denser  shadows  of  the  under- 
growth— '*  It  IS  Mava  ;  but  what  is  she  doing  there  at 
this  hour  of  the  night  ?  She  alw^ays  sleeps  in  Azubah's 
room.  Can  she  have  escaped  without  her  knowledge  ? 
But  that  would  hardly  be.  She  never  leaves  her  mis- 
tress for  a  moment  if  she  can  help  it.  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  it  ?     Ah  !  " 

This  exclamation  was  caused  by  a  sudden  memory, 
which  struck  him  like  a  blow. 

Was  Mava  not  alone  ?  Was  Azubah  von  Eggelstein 
with  her  ? 

He  remembered  now  all  those  weird  stories  he  had 
heard  in  Russia  about  her  noctural  excursions  with  her 
four-footed  companion,  and  the  dark  hints  of  unhallowed 
rites  and  mysterious  proceedings,  which  he  had  put  down 
to  ignorance  and  superstition. 

Ah !  what  was  he  thinking  of  ?  He  would  not  harbour 
one  disloyal  thought  about  the  woman  he  loved.  He 
was  unnerved  and  unstrung.  His  fancy  was  playing 
him  a  trick.  He  had  imagined  he  had  seen  the  great 
white  hound,  or  even  if  he  had  seen  her,  what  did  it 
prove  .'^ 

Nothing. 

Because  the  dog  was  out  at  night  in  the  park,  it  by  no 
means  followed  that  Azubah  was  there  too. 
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The  idea  was  preposterous  ;  she  would  not  go  out 
alone  at  night ;  even  if  such  things  were  tolerated  abroad, 
Madame  von  Eggelstein  knew  enough  of  social  life  in 
England  to  be  aware  that  such  proceedings,  were  they 
known,  would  be  enough  to  procure  ostracism  from  all 
decent  society.  So  he  tried  to  reason  with  himself,  but 
he  could  not  get  rid  of  the  haunting  fear  that  beset  him. 

For  hours  he  stayed  there,  watching  to  see  if  the  dog 
would  return,  risking  cold  by  remaining  at  the  open 
window  in  light  attire ;  but  he  never  thought  of  that, 
his  mind  was  too  full  of  strange  and  tumultuous  ideas. 

The  moon  had  waned,  and  the  dawn  had  flushed  the 
east  with  a  roseate  hue,  yet  still  he  lingered  there. 
Almost  had  he  succeeded  in  persuading  himself  that 
what  he  had  seen  was  but  a  dream,  or  a  trick  of  his 
imagination,  and  that  he  had  better  return  to  bed  if  he 
was  to  get  any  sleep  that  morning,  when  his  movements 
were  arrested,  and  he  stood  like  a  statue,  with  widely 
distended  eyes,  gazing  out  at  the  distant  belt  of  trees. 

There,  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  with  the  long 
swinging  stride  that  covered  the  ground  so  rapidly,  and 
never  seemed  to  tire,  was  Mava,  wonderfully  resembling 
a  white  leopardess,  as  she  bounded  along  in  the  bright 
light  of  the  opening  day. 

But  it  was  not  upon  her  that  his  eyes  were  fixed,  with 
a  look  of  stony  despair  in  them  ;  they  followed  the 
movements  of  a  much  larger  and  darker  animal,  that 
also  was  coming  swiftly  towards  the  house,  the  black 
horse  Vesuvius. 

Vesuvius  had  upon  his  back  a  rider. 

Hubert  could  not  mistake  that  lithe  and  graceful 
figure,  that  seemed  as  one  with  the  steed  ;  nor  the 
masses  of  wavy,  bronze-hued  hair  that  floated  out 
behind  the  rider  in  untrammelled  luxuriance. 

He  needed  not  to  look  at  the  face.  All  his  worst 
fears  were  realized. 

It  was  Azubah  von  Eggelstein,  and  she  must  have 
been  absent  for  hours. 

On  what  errand  could  she  have  gone  at  that  time  of  the 
night,  and  why  had  she  not  asked  him  to  accompany  her  ? 
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Strange  as  it  would  have  been,  yet  he  would  have 
done  so  for  his  love's  sake ;  biit  that  she  should  do  such 
an  unheard  of  thing  bewildered  and  stunned  him. 

He  watched  her  and  the  animals  till  a  bend  in  the 
turf  hid  them  from  his  sight. 

He  waited  anxiously  for  the  sound  of  the  horse's  feet 
on  the  gravel,  but  none  came. 

The  stables  were  just  round  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
but  he  could  easily  hear  the  crunching  of  gravel,  or  the 
pawing  of  feet  on  the  stones,  when  horses  went  in  or 
out  of  the  stables,  from  his  room  ;  consequently  the  dead 
silence  astonished  him.  There  was  more  than  enough 
time  for  her  to  have  reached  the  house,  why  did  she  not 
come  ? 

In  his  anxiety,  he  opened  his  bedroom  door,  and 
looked  across  at  the  doors  of  the  rooms  assigned  to 
Azubah's  use  ;  they  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gallery  to  his  own.  They  were  fast  shut,  and  no  sound 
indicated  that  anyone  was  stirring  within  them. 

He  returned  to  his  own  room  and  sat  down  to  think, 
but  his  thoughts  were  one  chaotic  whirl  of  strange 
imaginings. 

How  had  she  got  out,  and  how  did  she  intend  to  get 
in  again  } 

Had  any  of  the  servants  seen  this  escapade  ?i 

He  was  human  enough  to  have  a  regard  for  the 
cotivena?iceSy  and  he  would  wish  to  guard  her  name  from 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  evil.  What  would  the  servants 
say  to  this  queer  freak,  and  who  had  saddled  and  bridled 
Vesuvius  for  her  } 

He  must  try  and  find  out  without  in  anyway  compro- 
mising her. 

He  thought  and  thought  till  he  was  weary,  and  his 
head  ached  with  a  racking  pain. 

No  sound,  though  he  listened  intently,  told  him  that 
she  had  re-entered  the  house. 

There  was  no  chance  of  any  rest  for  him  that  morning  ; 
it  would  be  utterly  useless  trying  to  sleep  with  his  mind 
in  its  present  perturbed  condition,  so  after  a  bath  he 
dressed  and  waited  till  he  could  go  downstairs. 
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When  he  heard  the  servants  moving  about,  he  went 
down.  It  was  nothing  unusual  for  the  baronet  to  be  up 
and  about  early,  so  his  appearance  created  no  comment. 

Maggie  came,  wagging  her  tail  to  greet  him  in  the 
hopes  of  getting  a  run,  and  Tinker  gave  vent  to  short 
sharp  barks  to  testify  his  delight  at  the  same  prospect, 
but  to  their  disappointment  they  received  no  pats  on  the 
head  or  kindly  words  of  greeting  ;  Hubert  for  once  had 
no  thought  for  his  canine  favourites. 

With  the  extraordinary  sagacity  dogs  sometimes  show 
they  seemed  to  divine  that  something  was  amiss  with  their 
master ;  their  tails  stopped  wagging  and  drooped ;  their 
barking  ceased,  and  instead  of  rushing  about  in  exuber- 
ant spirits  as  was  their  wont,  they  followed  soberly  and 
quietly  at  his  heels. 

His  first  visit  was  round  to  the  stables.  Vesuvius 
would  surely  show  signs  of  having  been  out  for  four  or 
five  hours. 

*'  How  are  the  horses,  Joe  ?"  he  asked  of  the  stable  lad, 
who  came  forward  grinning  and  touching  his  forelock. 
All  his  dependents  liked  Hubert ;  they  found  him  a  kind 
and  considerate  employer. 

''They  be  foine.  Sir  'Ubert,"  Joe  answered;  ''there 
ain't  nothin'  the  matter  wi'  none  on  'em." 

"  How  is  Topsy  getting  on  ? "  Topsy  was  a  forest 
pony  that  had  developed  lameness  a  day  or  two  before. 

"  Her  be  gettin'  on  all  right.  Sir  'Ubert !  wi'  two  or 
three  more  days'  rest  she'll  be  able  to  be  'arnessed  agin." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  Hubert  said,  and  made  a  few 
other  inquiries  respecting  the  animals  under  the  lad's  care. 

•'  The  black  horse,  Vesuvius  ;  he  is  in  a  loose  box,  I 
think,"  Hubert  said. 

"  Yes,  he  be  over  there,"  indicating  the  loose  box  in 
question  with  a  nod  of  his  shock  head.  "  I  doan'i  ave 
nought  to  do  wi'  him,  and  aw  doan't  want  to ;  he  be  a 
devil  for  sure.  It  be  that  black  chap  o'  Madam's  wot 
looks  arter  'im." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  Hubert  replied,  going  over  to  the  box 
that  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Vesuvius.  "  Where  is 
Mahmoud  now?" 
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"Aw  doan't  know,  Sir  'Ubert,  I  ain't  seen  he  this 
mornin',  an'  I  been  awake  since  a  little  arter  three,  and 
doin'  my  work  here." 

Hubert  started ;  it  was  not  till  about  four  that  he  had 
seen  the  black  horse  and  its  rider  returning  ;  this  lad 
must  know  if  Vesuvius  had  come  back  since  then. 

*'  Has — has  Vesuvius  been  out  lately  ? "  he  asked. 

**  Not  since  the  day  afore  yesterday,  when  Madam 
rode  him.*' 

'•  You  are  quite  sure  ? " 

*'  Quite  ;  nary  a  one  wud  care  to  ride  such  a  beast  as 
that  in  a  'urry,  unless  'e  wanted  to  break  'is  neck." 

"Is  the  horse  there  now." 

"Yes,  he  ain't  been  tuk  out  since  I've  been  ere.  Take 
care.  Sir  'Ubert,"  he  added,  warningly,  as  the  baronet 
unfastened  the  door  of  the  box,  "  'e  lashes  out  wi'  'is 
'eels  in  a  jiffy."  But  Hubert  cared  not  for  the  warning ; 
he  was  determined  to  see  whether  Vesuvius  was  there. 
If  he  were,  and  the  boy's  story  was  true,  what  was  the 
meaning  of  what  he  had  seen  ? 

He  flung  open  the  door  of  the  box  prepared  to  find 
it  empty,  and  almost  staggered  back,  so  great  was  his 
surprise  to  see  Vesuvius  there.  Vesuvius  with  his  black 
skin  shining  like  satin,  not  a  speck  of  mud  or  foam  about 
him  anywhere,  and  certainly  not  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  an  animal  who  had  lately  been  ridden  for  several 
hours. 

Vesuvius  rolled  the  whites  of  his  eyes  wickedly,  laid 
back  his  small  ears,  and  showed  his  red  nostrils,  but 
made  no  further  demonstration  of  temper  against  the 
intruder  on  his  domain. 

Hubert  closed  the  door  of  the  box,  and  slowly  left  the 
stables  with  the  dogs  still  closely  attending  him. 

He  was  thoroughly  bewildered,  and  knew  not  what  to 
think.  Joe  was  too  simple-minded  a  creature  to  be  an 
adept  at  lying,  but  what  then  was  he  to  believe  ? 

Was  he  the  victim  of  a  hallucination  when  he  thought 
he  had  seen  Azubah  galloping  along  that  morning, 
followed  by  Mava  ?  He  had  not  seen  her  come  into  the 
house,  neither  had  he  heard  the  slightest  sound  of  the 
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horse  being  put  into  the  stable,  and  it  would  have  been 
well-nigh  impossible  to  have  done  so  without  making 
more  or  less  noise. 

It  was  a  mystery,  the  solving  of  which  was  beyond 
him,  but  at  all  events  it  had  the  effect  of  disturbing  the 
almost  perfect  happiness  that  had  been  his  for  three 
whole  days. 

All  his  old  doubts  of  her  waked  into  new  life,  all  the 
old  memories  thronged  thick  upon  him  concerning  her, 
and  the  strange  rumours  that  circulated  about  her  in 
Russia. 

He  remembered  his  former  feeling  for  her,  which 
almost  bordered  on  aversion. 

Why  had  he  changed  ?  Why  fallen  under  the  spell  of 
her  power  ? 

Henceforth  life  without  her  love  would  be  but  a  living 
death,  an  eternity  of  hopeless  pain. 

But  he  could  not  give  her  up  ;  his  being  was  entwined 
with  hers  ;  life  would  not  be  worth  living  without  her 
companionship. 

Yet  would  he  ever  again  be  able  to  overcome  his 
doubts  of  her  ? 

Suppose  when  they  were  married  that  he  should  find 
out  that  she  had  transferred  her  affections  to  another  ? 

But  this  picture  was  too  frightful  to  contemplate. 

Should  it  be  so,  it  would  turn  him  into  a  murderer  ; 
for  never  would  he  allow  the  man  to  live  who  had 
dishonoured  him. 

He  registered  a  vow  to  this  effect,  even  though  the 
punishment  should  be  an  eternity  of  unforgetful  pain. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"  Ah.  take  the  season  and  have  done, 

Love  well  the  hour  and  let  it  go. 
Two  souls  may  sleep,  and  wake  up  one, 

Or  dream  they  wake  and  find  it  so." 

Swinburne, 

When  he  came  into  the  house,  most  of  the  family  and 
the  remaining  guests  were  assembled  at  breakfast. 
Rapidly  his  eye  went  over  them  in  search  of  that  one 
form. 

She  was  there  in  the  place  next  his,  that  of  late  she 
had  occupied,  much  to  Leo's  disgust,  be  it  said,  for"  he 
wished  to  monopolize  the  whole  of  her  attention. 

Eagerly  Hubert  scanned  her  face.  It  was  the  fresh- 
est, fairest,  and  most  blooming  there,  not  even,  excepting 
his  sister's.  No  dark  marks  under  the  eyes  told  of 
fatigue  or  sleeplessness.  The  eyes  themselves  shone 
with  a  brilliant  but  subdued  tenderness.  There  was 
nothing  about  her  to  show  that  she  had  passed  the 
night  in  other  than  orthodox  fashion. 

The  white  dog  Mava  also  showed  no  trace  of  fatigue, 
and  her  silvery  skin  had  no  scratch,  no  speck  of  mud, 
dust,  or  green  upon  it,  as  reminiscences  of  that  wild 
night's  ride  through  tangled  undergrowth  and  rank  lush 
grasses. 

Hubert  was  completely  bewildered.  He  had  seen 
them  so  plainly  ;  his  eyes  could  not  have  played  him 
talse,  and  yet — " 

'*  Have  you  slept  well?"  he  asked  her,  when  the 
morning  greetings  were  over. 

"  Slept  well.  Oh,  yes,"  she  responded  readily.  **  I 
always  sleep  well  ;  my  health  is  perfect,  and,  therefore, 
I  sleep  soundly." 

'*  Last  night  you  were  not  disturbed  in  any  way  ? " 
he  went  on,  looking  at  her  steadily. 

"  Disturbed  !  she  echoed  in  a  surprised  tone — *'  No  ; 
was  there  any  disturbance  in  the  house  last  night  ?" 

"  You  did  not  awake  ?  " 
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^'  No  ;  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  sleep  well.  It  is 
only  those  who  are  in  ill-health,  or — in  love,  who  remain 
awake  at  night  ?  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
burglars  got  in  last  night  ? " 

"No,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that/' 

"What,  then?" 

"  I  may  have  made  a  mistake,  but  I  certainly  thought 
that  some  one  got  out." 

"  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean." 

"  It  does  not  matter." 

"  But  it  does.     Will  you  not  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Last  night  I  was  restless." 

"  Ah ! " 

"Too  restless  and  disturbed  to  sleep.  It  was  between 
twelve  and  one  that  I  was  looking  out  of  my  window, 
when  I  saw  a  streak  of  white  flash  past.  Do  you  know 
what  I  thought  it  was  ? " 

"  H6vv  can  I  tell  ?  " 

"  I  fancied  it  w^as  Mava." 

Was  it  fancy  on  his  part,  or  was  there  a  sudden  gleam 
of  red  fire  in  her  eyes  at  this  ?  Anyway,  she  laughed 
lightly  as  she  said,  "  Mava !  how  preposterous ;  she 
always  sleeps  in  my  room.  She  could  not  get  out 
without  Effra  knowing,  or  myself." 

"  Then  it  w^as  not  she  that  I  saw  among  the  oaks  of 
the  park  ?  " 

**  How  could  it  have  been  when  she  was  with  me  ? " 

"  In  your  room  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  it  could  not  have  been  she  either  that  I  saw 
return  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  ?" 

"  You  saw  her  return  ?  " 

"  Yes — and,  unless  my  eyes  deceived  me,  she  was  not 
alone." 

"Your  eyes  deceived  you,  or — you  were  dreaming, 
Sir  Hubert,  most  probably  the  -latter.  You  mistook 
a  white  hare  or  some  other  animal,  it  might  be  a  white 
hind,  for  Mava." 

"  There  is  not  a  white  hind,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the 
park." 
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"  Anyway,  you  fancied  you  had  seen  her.  You  were 
watching  for  her  return  ;  you  fell  asleep  by  the  open 
window,  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do  in  the  moonlight, 
and  you  dreamed  that  she  came  back  several  hours 
after.     Am  I  not  right  ? " 

"You  may  be,"  he  said  wearily;  he  could  see  that  she 
would  not  acknowledge  having  been  out  the  night 
before,  and  indeed  he  did  not  know  what  to  think.  He 
had  seen  them  plainly  enough,  but  he  had  heard  no 
sound,  and  not  one  of  the  trio  showed  the  slightest  sign 
of  a  nocturnal  excursion. 

"  You  are  not  looking  well,"  she  said  ;  '*  you  should 
shake  off  all  worrying  thoughts,  as  I  do." 

"  I  wish  I  could." 

*'  It  is  very  easy.  I  never  let  anything  interfere  with 
my  rest.  It  is  that  which  keeps  me  young ;  if  a  woman 
worries  and  frets  about  trifles,  she  very  soon  grows  old." 

"  Madame  von  Eggelstein,  will  you  fish  this  morning?" 
Leonard's  voice  broke  in  ;  he  was  impatient  at  the  low 
conversation  being  carried  on  between  Hubert  and 
Azubah,  and  wished  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Azubah 
herself  was  not  sorry  for  the  interruption.  "  I  will  do 
what  you  all  wish,"  she  said  graciously  ;  *'  has  Lady 
Ashmore  made  any  plans  for  this  morning  ? " 

**  None  in  particular,"  Elsie  answered  ;  *'  suppose  we 
all  go  down  to  the  pool  and  watch  the  gentlemen  fish, 
even  if  we  do  not  fish  ourselves." 

"  Capital,"  Azubah  agreed ;  but  Leonard  was  by  no 
means  so  well  satisfied  ;  if  they  all  went  down  to  the 
pool,  there  would  be  little  chance  of  his  getting  any 
conversation  with  her  alone  ;  but  there  was  no  help  for 
it  now  ;  he  could  not  raise  any  objection. 

The  keeper's  lodge  overlooked  the  pool  where  the 
silvery  beauties  leaped  high  out  of  the  water  on  their 
way  over  the  weir. 

The  lodge  was  extremely  pretty,  being  covered  with 
flowering  creepers,  the  windows  were  curtained  with 
immaculate  white  muslin,  and  the  ledges  were  made  gay 
with  bright  hued  and  sweet  scented  flowers. 

There  was  a  wooden  seat  on  the  rustic  bridge  crossing 
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the  weir,  and  the  rosy-cheeked  wife  of  the  keeper 
brought  out  several  chairs,  which  were  placed  on  the 
grass  that  sloped  down  to  the  water.  It  was  a  beautiful 
scene  ;  the  river  stretched  away  to  the  left  beyond  the 
weir,  running  through  fields,  where  meek-eyed  cows 
browsed  •fn  placid  contentment.  On  the  right  it  flowed 
under  various  bridges,  which  spanned  it  at  intervals,  on 
its  way  to  Southampton  Water.  The  banks  were  fringed 
with  trees,  beneath  whose  shade  the  speckled  trout 
lurked  in  the  clear  water  of  the  shallows,  and  eels 
twisted  themselves  in  the  roots  of  the  alder  stumps, 
which  here  and  there  had  been  arrested  in  their  course 
down  the  river,  and  had  taken  root  and  flourished. 

Occasionally  a  many-hued  kingfisher  poised  itself  on 
a  bulrush,  swaying  it  down  while  waiting  to  pounce 
upon  its  prey,  or  swallows  skimmed  over  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  search  of  flies  and  other  insects.  Wood 
pigeons  cooed  in  the  trees,  and  rooks  cawed  with  solemn 
fervour  as  they  met  in  conclave  to  discuss  what  to  them 
were  doubtless  subjects  of  the  gravest  import. 

None  of  the  ladies  fished.  Lady  Ashmore  and 
Auriol  never  did  so,  and  Azubah,  out  of  capriciousness 
or  for  some  reason  of  her  own,  refused  to  take  the  rod 
Leonard  had  prepared  for  her. 

She  preferred  to  sit  quiet,  she  said,  and  watch  the 
glistening  water  and  leaping  salmon. 

And  they  did  leap  that  morning  ;  what  with  the  brilliant 
sunshine  and  the  fish  so  restless,  the  keeper  declared 
there  was  not  much  chance  of  good  sport,  and  he  was 
right,  the  anglers  getting  scarcely  a  bite,  let  alone  landing 
a  big  fish,  for  all  their  patience. 

Hubert,  who  was  not  much  in  the  humour  for  fishing, 
soon  gave  up,  and  came  round  to  where  the  ladies  were 
seated,  half  a  dozen  dogs  at  his  heels.  They  were  kept 
in  a  building  near  the  keeper's  cottage,  and  always 
clamoured  to  be  let  loose  when  they  saw  him  come 
down  to  the  pool. 

Maggie  and  Tinker  looked  down  upon  these  dogs,  as 
they  were  not  permitted  the  privilege  of  living  in  the 
house,  as  they  were,  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
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contempt  that  their  jealousy  was  capable  of,  while  Mava 
bestowed  no  more  notice  upon  them  than  she  did  upon 
the  two  canine  aristocrats  who  hated  her  so  bitterly,  and 
so  strongly  resented  her  presence  in  their  master's  abode. 

^*Are  you  tired,  Hubert  ?"Auriol  asked,  as  he  drew  near. 

"There  is  not  much  use  fishing  to-day,  it  is  too 
brilliant,"  he  said. 

"  How  delightful  it  is  here,"  Madame  von  Eggelstein 
remarked;  "were  I  an  artist,  which  I  am  not,  I  would 
paint  this  scene — the  cottage  and  the  weir,  the  fields, 
and  that  background  of  glorious  trees  !" 

"  Many  artists  do  come  here  to  paint  the  scenery 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,"  Auriol  said. 

At  this  moment  a  childish  voice  called  out  "  Mamma," 
the  pattering  of  little  feet  was  heard,  and.  Hugh,  who 
was  out  for  a  walk  with  his  nurse,  having  caught  sight 
of  the  party  near  the  pool,  breaking  away  from  his 
nurse's  detaining  hand,  came  flying  towards  his  mother. 

"You  can  leave  him  with  us,  Magson,"  Auriol  said, 
as  the  nurse  came  up  after  her  charge  ;  "  I  will  bring 
him  back  to  the  house." 

Little  Hugh  was  only  too  delighted  at  this ;  he 
clambered  up  on  his  mother's  knees,  and  began  talking 
in  his  baby  language  about  everything  that  attracted 
his  attention.  Presently  he  spied  Mava  lying  on  the 
grass,  so  he  slipped  down  from  his  mother's  arms  and 
ran  to  her,  throwing  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and 
kissing  her  great  head.  She  possessed  more  attraction 
for  him  than  the  other  dogs,  who  would  lick  his  face 
and  respond  to  his  endearments,  while  she  took  no 
notice  of  him,  good,  bad  or  indifferent. 

Hubert  was  watching  the  little  fellow's  efforts  to  make 
the  dog  a  playfellow,  when  something  made  him  look  at 
Azubah,  and  he  almost  started  at  the  glare  in  her  eyes 
as  they  were  fastened  on  the  innocent  child.  There 
was  a  diabolical  light  in  them  that  was  reflected  in  those 
of  the  dog  at  her  feet. 

An  undefined  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  child  took 
possession  of  him,  and  he  stooped  over  little  Hugh. 
"  Come,  darling,"  he  said,  trying  to  lift  the  child,  who 
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clung  to  Mava,  '*  I  will  show  you  some  baby  ferrets  that 
Mark  has  in  a  nest  in  the  barn." 

*'  Let  him  be !"  Azubah  said,  softly,  looking  up  at 
Hubert,  w^th  all  trace  of  the  glare  gone  from  her  eyes, 
which  appeared  tender  and  luminous  ;  *'  Mava  will  not 
hurt  him ;  is  he  not  your  nephew,  and  beloved  by  you?'' 
The  last  words  were  uttered  low,  so  that  only  Hubert 
should  hear,  then  bending  to  the  child  she  added, 
"Would  you  like  to  ride  on  Mava?"  and  when  he 
laughed  and  clapped  his  hands  in  glee  at  the  prospect, 
she  said  a  word  to  the  dog,  who  instantly  rose  to  her 
feet.  Azubah  placed  him  on  her  back,  and  Mava  paced 
majestically  along  with  him,  his  chubby  hands  clinging 
tight  to  her  hair,  and  he  wild  with  delight  at  the  ride  on 
his  particular  favourite. 

When  it  was  over  Azubah  held  out  her  arms  to  him. 
'*  Will  you  come  to  me,  now  ?  "  she  said.  '*  Ess,"  he  an- 
swered, without  showing  any  fear,  and  went  and  put  his 
little  hand  in  hers. 

She  looked  up  triumphantly  at  Hubert  as  she  took 
him  up.  **  You  see,"  she  said,  **  I  told  you  the  child  had 
nothing  to  fear." 

The  little  chap  seemed  quite  to  have  forgotten 
his  former  aversion  to  her  ;  he  prattled  away 
in  high  spirits,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  leave  her 
for  his  mother  or  uncle. 

Once  more  Hubert's  thoughts  were  in  a  chaotic  whirl, 
and  he  knew  not  what  to  think. 

Was  Azubah's  a  dual  personalty,  in  which  now  the 
good  and  now  the  bad  predominated  ? 

To  see  her  thus  with  Auriol's  child  upon  her  knee 
would  have  been  to  him  a  beautiful  sight,  so  full  it  was 
of  womanly  tenderness,  but  he  could  not  forget  that 
glance  he  had  seen  or  her  avowed  hatred  of  infants. 

He  thought  with  a  sigh  that  he  must  give  up  trying 
to  understand  her  ;  she  was  an  enigma  that  it  was  beyond 
his  power  to  solve. 

He  was  only  sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  was  that  his 
love  for  her  had  not  diminished,  rather  had  it  augmented 
in  spite  of  all  that  had  lately  occurred. 
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Had  they  been  living  in  the  days  of  witchcraft  he 
certainly  would  have  thought  himself  bewitched  ;  as  it 
was  he  was  not  certain  that  he  was  not  under  some  spell. 
Would  he  awake  one  day  and  find  it  all  a  dream  ?  There 
was  an  air  of  unreality  over  everything.  Why  had  she 
made  such  a  point  of  assuring  him  that  the  child  had 
nothing  to  fear  ? 

Had  there  been  nothing  to  fear  she  would  hardly  have 
been  at  such  trouble  to  emphasize  the  fact  to  him. 
.  He  felt  that  if  the  strain  went  on  much  longer  he 
should  not  be  able  to  bear  it,  his  brain  might  give  way. 
Already  the  tumult  in  his  mind  was  making  him  ill. 
He  was  aroused  from  these  depressing  thoughts  by  a 
general  move  of  the  party  to  leave  the  salmon  pool  and 
return  to  the  house. 

But  now  little  Hugh  suddenly  remembered  the  baby 
ferrets,  and  running  to  his  uncle  demanded  to  see  them, 
and  he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  he  was  taken  to  the 
barn  and  there  introduced  to  the  black  and  white  ferrets 
and  their  families.  He  wanted  to  take  a  white  baby 
ferret  as  a  plaything  to  his  nursery,  but  this  his  mother 
was  unable  to  allow,  so  after  a  good  deal  of  coaxing  he 
was  persuaded  to  leave  it  in  its  nest. 

In  the  afternoon  the  horses  were  ordered  round, 
some  of  the  party  having  expressed  a  wish  for  a  long 
ride.  Hubert,  though  he  did  not  care  much  for  it,  was 
persuaded  to  join  the  equestrians. 

Vesuvius  appeared  to  be  particularly  fresh,  and  pranced 
and  reared  and  went  along  sideways  when  Mahmoud 
brought  him  up. 

Hubert  assisted  Azubah  to  her  saddle,  and  she  imme- 
diately cantered  off,  followed  by  Mava,  irresistibly 
reminding  him  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  early  hours 
of  that  morning. 

When  he  mounted  and  followed  the  others  he  found 
that  Leo  had  ridden  up  alongside  of  Azubah,  so  he  paired 
with  Auriol,  a  young  girl  and  a  gentleman  visitor  making 
up  the  rest  of  the  party. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  the  sky  serene  and  blue  ;  a  soft 
wind  tempered  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  rustled  in  the 
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branches  of  the  trees.  Brilliant  butterflies  flitted  about 
the  hedges,  which  were  sweet  with  wild  briar  and  honey- 
suckle. Picturesque  cottages,  embowered  in  ivy,  with 
roses  climbing  over  the  porches,  and  fair-haired  chil- 
dren playing  among  the  flowers,  were  passed  as  they  rode 
along  the  winding  road,  now  white  with  dust. 

Presently  leaving  the  road,  the  party  struck  across  the 
grass,  and  let  their  horses  gallop  over  the  short  springy 
turf  before  entering  the  forest. 

Here  under  the  leafy  growth  they  slackened  speed. 
It  was  cooler  in  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  boughs  of 
the  trees,  the  sunlight  filtering  through  in  patches,  and 
the  little  brown  squirrels  jumping  from  branch  to  branch 
as  they  were  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  riders 
underneath. 

It  was  all  very  beajutiful,  yet  its  beauty  did  not  appeal 
to  Hubert  that  day ;  he  was  out  of  tune  with  his  sur- 
roundings. A  foreboding  of  evil  lay  heavy  on  his  soul, 
and  refused  to  be  shaken  off. 

Azubah,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  in  the  highest 
spirits ;  her  silvery  laughter  rang  out  on  the  perfumed 
air  ;  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  a  lovely  blushrose  colour 
tinted  the  ivory  pallor  of  her  cheeks,  making  her  look 
more  beautiful  than  ever. 

She  challenged  Leo  to  trials  of  skill,  setting  Vesuvius 
to  jump  across  brooks  and  over  fallen  trees,  which  was 
mere  child's  play  to  the  black  horse,  so  accomplished  a 
jumper  was  he,  and  she  laughed  merrily  if  by  any  chance 
Leo's  mount  baulked  a  leap  or  fell  short  in  clearing  the 
water. 

Wherever  Azubah  and  Vesuvius  went,  there  too  went 
Mava,  clearing  all  obstacles  with  ease,  and  seeming  to 
enjoy  the  fun  as  much  as  her  mistress,  as  she  bounded 
over  babbling  brook  or  cleared  briar  and  hedge  in  her 
wake  ;  she  appeared  to  be  a  totally  different  animal  from 
the  stately  creature  who  disdained  all  attempts  to  make 
friends  with  her  at  Ashwood. 

To  look  at  Azubah  one  would  not  think  that  she  had 
a  care   or  trouble   in   the  world  ;  she  was  thoroughly 
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enjoying  the  moment,  without  a  thought  of  the  past  or  ar 
fear  of  the  future  marring  her  pleasure. 

Again  and  again  Hubert  asked  himself  could  she  and 
her  horse  and  dog  have  been  out  all  night. 

If  so  they  must  all  of  them  have  been  of  more  than 
mortal  mould,  for  no  mere  ordinary  human  or  animal 
creatures  could  have  been  as  fresh  as  they  were  after 
galloping  for  hours. 

Presently  in  a  clearing  of  the  forest  they  came  upon 
a  gipsy  encampment ;  there  were  two  vans  upon  wheels, 
the  horses  of  which  were  grazing  at  a  short  distance. 
Two  or  three  tents  were  stretched  near  the  vans,  and 
some  half-a-dozen  brown-skinned  urchins  were  tumbling 
about  on  the  ground  in  company  with  a  couple  of 
mongrel  curs.  These  latter  set  up  a  barking  when  they 
saw  the  strangers,  which  speedily  brought  out  from  the 
tents  two  or  three  gipsy  women. 

One  of  these,  a  handsome  bronze-coloured  woman  of 
about  forty,  with  piercing  dark  eyes  and  jet  black  hair, 
advanced  to  the  party  of  riders. 

"  Shall  I  tell  your  fortunes,  my  pretty  ladies  and 
gentlemen  ?  "  she  said,  but  not  in  the  wheedling  tones  so 
often  resorted  to  by  members  of  the  wandering  tribe  of 
Zingari. 

*^  Capital,"  exclaimed  Leo,  jumping  oif  his  horse,  add- 
ing in  a  low  tone  to  the  others,  **  now  we  will  have  some 
fun  ; "  then  turning  to  the  gipsy  he  held  out  his  palm  to 
her.  '*Tell  me,"  he  said,  **  will  my  future  wife  be  fair  or 
dark,  will  she  be  young  and  beautiful,  or  w^ill  she  be  old 
and  ugly.     Let  us  have  a  specimen  of  your  skill." 

A  mere  cursory  glance  the  gipsy  gave  at  his  out- 
stretched palm.  **  You  are  married  already,  my  pretty 
gentleman,  you  will  not  marry  again,"  she  said,  and  amid 
the  laughter  of  the  others  the  discomfited  Leo  turned 
away  ;  he  had  reckoned  upon  getting  some  fun  out  of  her 
answers,  but  not  upon  having  the  laugh  turned  against 
himself  in  this  fashion.  **  Wonder  how  the  deuce  she 
knew  I  was  married,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

**  Shall  I  tell  yours,  lady  ? "  the  woman  said  to 
Azubah. 
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"  If  you  can,"  Madame  von  Eggelstein  answered, 
with  an  enigmatical  smile,  at  the  same  time  drawing  off 
her  gauntlet,  and  extending  her  delicate  white  hand  to 
the  gipsy's  brown  one. 

The  woman  bent  over  her  palm  and  scrutinized  it 
long,  apparently  puzzled  to  decipher  its  meaning  ;  then 
suddenly  she  started,  and  dropping  her  hand,  she 
fastened  her  keen  gaze  on  Azubah's  face. 

*'  Well,"  said  Madame  von  Eggelstein,  carelessly,  half 
turning  avvay,  ^' You  cannot  find  anything  written  there  ?" 

*'  On  the  contrary." 

*'How?"  Azubah  wheeled  sharply  round  and  con- 
fronted the  woman  again.  *^  I  say  that  you  cannot  read 
my  hand,  and  you  mean  to  tell  me —  " 

"  That  I  can  read  it,  aye  lady  ;  though  it  be  difficult, 
much,  too  much  that  is  written  there  is  plain  to  me.*' 

**  It  is  false,"  Azubah  cried,  angrily,  the  red  light 
flashing  into  her  eyes  ;  *'  you  are  an  impostor." 

'*  So  it  is  false,  and  I  am  an  impostor,  eh  !  lady  ? "  the 
woman  said,  with  an  unpleasant  laugh  ;  "  what  if  I  show 
my  power  by  telling  aloud  what  is  written  there  ?  You 
did  not  know  when  you  showed  me  your  hand,  that  I 
am  of  the  race  of  the  Phara6n,  descended  from  that 
great  Pharaoh,  who — " 

**We  have  had  enough  of  this  mummery,"  Azubah 
said  abruptly,  turning  her  horse's  head  round  and 
moving  off,  followed  by  Leo. 

**  Would  you  care  to  have  your  fortune  told,  Auriol  ? " 
Hubert  asked  her,  but  she  shook  her  head,  and  the 
young  girl  declared  that  after  what  she  had  heard,  she 
should  be  afraid  to  show  her  hand  to  the  gipsy  ;  all  her 
secrets  would  be  patent  to  this  terrible  being. 

The  gipsy  smiled.  "There  would  not  be  anything  bad 
in  your  secrets,"  she  said,  but  the  girl  was  not  to  be 
persuaded,  and  turned  away,  accompanied  by  her  devoted 
cavalier. 

Hubert  was  about  to  follow  the  rest,  when,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  the  gipsy  approached  him.  "Oh  ! 
your  fees,"  he  said,  thinking  that  the  woman  expected 
to  be  paid.     But  she  waived  away  the  money  he  held 
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out  to  her.  ''Keep  it,"  she  said  ;  *'  I  have  done  nothing 
to  earn  it  at  present." 

"  What  is  it  you  want  with  me,  then  ?  " 

"  To  warn  you." 

"  To  warn  me  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  you  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice." 

"  You  are  joking." 

"  No,'*  the  woman  said,  gravely  ;  "  I  am  in  earnest. 
You  are  in  deadly  peril.     Be  warned  in  time." 

*'  How  do  you  know  this  ? "  he  asked,  *'  you  have  not 
read  my  hand." 

"  No  need  to  do  so,  it  is  written  in  your  face  ;  "  then, 
with  sudden  and  startling  energy,  *' You  love  that  woman, 
that  demon,  rather,  who  has  just  left  us.  Tear  that  love 
up,  root  it  out  of  your  heart,  or  it  will  be  your  destruction, 
as  it  has  been  that  of  many  others." 

Hubert  was  startled  by  the  woman's  evident  earnest- 
ness. How  could  she  possibly  know  all  this  that 
chimed  in  so  with  his  own  doubts  and  fears  ?  But  his 
instinct  still  was  to  defend  the  woman  he  loved. 
"  Madame  von  Eggelstein  is  my  guest,"  he  said,  quietly, 
*'  I  cannot  listen  to  anything  in  her  disparagement, 
especially  when  her  back  is  turned,"  and  he  moved 
forward  to  follow  the  others. 

At  this  juncture  Auriol's  voice  was  heard,  '*  Hubert, 
why  are  you  not  coming,  we  are  waiting  for  you."  She 
had  returned  in  search  of  her  brother. 

"  I  am  coming,  dear,"  he  answered,  and  was  about  to 
put  his  horse  to  the  trot  when  the  woman  laid  a  detaining 
hand  upon  the  bridle.  '*  One  moment,"  she  said,  ''  if  you 
persist  you  will  involve  others  as  well  as  yourself  in 
calamity  and  destruction ;  send  that  beautiful  sorceress 

away  while  there  is  yet  time,  if  you  do  not but  go 

now,  they  are  calling  for  you.  You  will  hear  from  me 
again,"  and,  releasing  the  bridle,  she  went  back  to  her 
tent,  while  Hubert  rode  to  join  the  rest. 


{To  be  contmued.) 
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By  Dominique  Monro. 

My  Divinity  ! — 

Cribbed  ? — well,  perhaps  !  Still,  surely  it  is  a  very 
great  compliment  to  pick  out  an  author's  favourite 
expression  and  use  it  as  a  title  for  your  own  attempts. 
Even  when  one's  writings  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  ghost 
of  a  compliment  to  the  being  who  inspired  them — and 
they  are  a  sort  ot  inspiration,  you  know — still  it  at  least 
shows  you  noticed  the  phrase  to  have  remembered  it. 

At  all  events,  it  was  so  in  my  case. 

I  think  I  was  a  schoolboy  when  I  first  met  her,  and 
I  have  a  vague  recollection  that  she  called  me  a  child  ; 
anyway  I  was  fearfully  in  love  at  first  sight.  I  put 
"  fearfully "  because  that  was  the  expression  that  my 
mother  used  at  the  time. 

You  see,  I  was  a  bit  of  a  nuisance  at  home.  I 
wouldn't  do  my  lessons,  I  insisted  on  tearing  my  gar- 
ments climbing  trees  to  get  birds'  eggs  for  my  Divinity's 
collection.  I  used  to  play  truant  from  school,  and  call- 
ing at  her  house,  or  rather  at  the  gate  of  her  father's 
garden,  I  would  teach  her  to  *'  bike."  Shocking,  no  doubt, 
because  in  those  days  no  girl  w^ho  had  any  respect  for 
herself  could  bicycle.  And  besides,  it  was  not  an  alto- 
gether private  road  that  ran  along  the  end  of  the  garden 
at  Whitehouse,  Lelford,  Surrey. 

My  Divinity  may  see  this  at  some  future  date,  and  I 
shall  suffer  for  having  put  that  in  about  her  early  lessons 
on  my  patient  steed. 

She  fancied  she  had  a  great  deal  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect  in  those  days. 

Well,  soon  after  I  met  her  I  read  a  book. 
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I  often  read  books,  you  know,  but  seldom  one  like  that. 

I  cannot  quite  remember  the  title,  but  it  was  by — 
well,  never  mind  that ;  on  second  thoughts  I  will  not 
mention  his  name  here,  but  at  all  events  I  considered  it 
a  **  ripping  "  book,  and  went  mad  over  the  heroine,  who, 
■  by  the  way,  was  called  *'  Daisy  " — Daisy  Latimer,  but  the 
hero  always  spoke  of  her  as  his  "  Divinity/' 

Having  read  the  book  when  I  should  have  been  pre- 
paring lessons,  I  went  down  to  tell  Maudie  Carlton  all 
about  it,  instead  of  going  to  school,  so  you  see  my  early 
romances  were  an  affliction  on  my  parents. 

I  asked  Maudie  if  I  might  call  her  "  Daisy,"  after  the 
heroine,  and  she  said,  *'  Certainly  not;"  I  believe  she 
added  **  sir."  At  at  all  events,  the  tone  was  withering, 
and  I  felt  quite  an  inch  smaller.  I  was  eleven  then, 
and  she  was  nine. 

"  Well,  then,"  I  went  on  bravely,  **may  I  call  you  ^  my 
Divinity'?" 

She  flung  back  her  head,  and  her  curls  bobbed  about. 
I  thought  she  was  going  to  snub  me  again,  and  I  turned 
away  sadly.  But  she  only  laughed — such  a  pretty,  silvery 
laugh,  for  all  the  world  like  the  noise  of  the  fountains 
playing  over  the  rockeries  at  the  end  of  our  garden,  at 
least  so  it  seemed  to  me  ;  and  so,  as  she  did  not  abso- 
lutely refuse  my  request,  I  called  her  for  ever  after,  my 
Divinity. 

I  believe  she  liked  it  on  the  whole;  she  didn't  say  so, 
you  know,  but  she  used  to  laugh  and  blush  when  I  called 
her  so,  and  would  you  believe  it,  once  I  heard  her  say 
to  a  girl  friend, — she  was  fourteen  then — 

'*  Oh,  he  likes  to  call  me  that;  it  pleases  him,  and  I 
really  can't  take  the  trouble  to  forbid  it  time  after  time," 
and  all  the  while  she  just  loved  it — but  then,  she  was  a 
girl. 

I  left  school  when  I  was  sixteen,  and  went  abroad  to 
an  Army  crammer's.  Of  course  we  did  not  correspond, 
dear  no  !  Her  papa  would  never  have  permitted  that. 
Maudie  was  the  daughter  of  a  penniless  peer — did  I  tell 
you  she  was  **the  Lady  Maude  Charlton?" — and  her  father 
wished  to  keep  her  from  all  such  things  as  love  affairs. 
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You  see,  the  amorous  passions  were  useless  to  a  girl 
of  his;  he  had  a  husband  already  chosen  for  her  ;  she 
wouldn't  have  to  trouble  about  falling  in  love.  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  that  saucy  Lady  Maud  thought  very  differ- 
ently from  her  papa,  and  allowed  Cupid  to  trouble  her  a 
good  many  times  in  life,  at  least  every  time  I  came  home 
for  the  holidays  there  was  someone  else — Charlie  this, 
one  year,  and  Digby  that,  another  year.  And  she  used 
to  introduce  me  to  them  in  turn,  with  a  sweet,  calm  smile, 
and  a  ^*  May  I  make  you  two  known  to  each  other  ;  you 
are  both  such  old  friends  of  mine?" 

One  night  I  ventured  to  remonstrate — said  something 
about,  "I  was  nobody  now,  and  it  was  all  tommy  rot." 

And  Maudie  put  her  head  on  one  side,  and  dimpled 
all  over. 

^*  Oh,  no,  Donald  dear,"  she  said,  **  I  don't  think  so ;  it  has 
been  all  Charlie  Seymour  this  term,  and  I  don't  know 
Tommy  Rot!" 

Well,  what  could  a  fellow  say  or  do  then  ? 

However,  to  go  on  with  the  reasons  why  we  did  not 
correspond.  We  have  done  with  Maudie's  papa,  and  now 
it  is  my  turn.  You  see,  I  was  the  only  son  of  my  mother, 
and  she — with  no  intentions  to  be  frivolous — was  not 
quite  a  widow.  I  mean  she  was  what  is  called  a  ^*  grass 
widow."  My  father  was  a  soldier,  a  major  in  a  cavalry 
regiment  out  in  Bombay,  and  I  was  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps, and  so  went  to  Germany  to  cram  for  Sandhurst. 
But  my  father  was  not  so  well  off  as  his  father  had  been, 
and  so  I  should  have  only  about  ;^250,  besides  my  pay, 
and  my  mamma  was  looking  out  for  a  nice  prize  heiress 
for  me,  and  went  to  call  on  all  the  Americans  within,  I 
believe,  twenty-four  miles.  You  see,  she  was  a  very  kind 
mother,  and  did  not  mind  the  trouble  and  expense  so 
long  as  she  found  what  she  was  looking  for — ^viz.,  a  mil- 
lionaire's daughter  as  a  bride  for  her  son. 

But  I  believe  mamma's  hopes  were  slightly  diminished 
when  I  came  home  from  my  crammer's  to  go  up  for  my  ex- 
amination, for  the  very  first  words  I  said  on  arriving  were: 

**  How  is  dear  old  Maudie  ?  I  will  run  up  there  this 
evening." 
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Of  course,  she  did  not  like  it.  I  shouldn't  in  her  place, 
I  mean  if  I  was  the  mother  of  a — well,  not  bad-look- 
ing young  fellow. 

I  had  my  way,  though,  and  after  promising  to  make 
no  engagements  for  the  week,  because  Miss  Lalla 
Judkins,  only  child  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Judkins,  of  New  York 
City,  was  coming  to  stay  at  our  place,  I  left  the  house 
and  ran,  hatless  and  in  evening  shoes,  all  the  way  to 
Whitehouse. 

The  Earl  was  engaged,  but  the  Lady  Maude  was  in  the 
drawing  room. 

I  went  in. 

My  **  Divinity"  was  sitting  in  a  low  chair  by  the  con- 
servatory ;  she  was  not  very  old — I  mean  she  was  not 
quite  sixteen — but  she  was  very  pretty, 

I  went  in  quickly — I  never  was  announced  ;  at  least, 
I  am  wrong.  I  was  announced  once,  and  that  was  on  the 
evening  when  Charlie  Seymour  called  for  the  third  time 
in  one  week.  Yes,  that  evening  I  was  announced  in 
the  orthodox  fashion  ;  the  door  was  flung  open  by 
James,  and  **  Mr.  Donald  Nugent !"  walked  forward  with 
a  dignified  air,  and,  ah !  did  she  but  know  it,  a  deeply- 
wounded  heart. 

But  I  am  digressing.  On  the  evening  when  I  ran  all 
the  way  to  Whitehouse  from  our  place,  I  entered  the 
room  unannounced,  and  noiselessly  crossed  the  thickly 
carpeted  floor,  stood  behind  her  chair  unperceived,  and 
bending  forward,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment — well, 
never  mind. 

Of  course,  she  started  up — was  angry,  indignant, 
blushed  furiously — never  dreamt  I  was  there.  James 
must  learn  to  announce  all  visitors.  She  was  positively 
in  a  temper.  Nevertheless,  we  spent  a  very  happy  half- 
hour  in  that  cosy  corner,  and  by  the  time  I  left  the  room 
my  ^*  Divinity"  had  sworn  to  wait  for  me— wait  till  I 
had  passed  my  exam.,  till  I  was  gazetted  to  my  regiment, 
had  obtained  my  company,  and  then — ah  ! 

But  thinking  over  things  now,  I  believe  she  added 
that  she  was  to  wait  till  I  had  seen  active  service,  won 

22 
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a  V.C.,  and  half  a  dozen  medals,  and  that  without  losing 
a  limb,  or  being  wounded  seriously. 

But  I  passed  over  all  that,  merely  kissed  her,  called 
her  *^  my  own  Divinity" — at  least,  I  said  '*my  own,"  she 
added  the  *'  Divinity."  I  knew  she  liked  the  title  from  the 
first,  and  that  was  proof  positive,  wasn't  it  ? 

And  then  I  left  her,  and  with  my  head  full  of  poems, 
dreams,  love,  cupids,  and  all  that,  fondly  imagined  I 
could  and  would  pass  my  examination. 


CHAPTER     II. 

All  August  I  never  saw  my  Divinity ;  she  was  away 
with  an  aunt  of  hers  travelling,  and  the  aunt  was  a  sort 
of  a  '* bosom  friend"  of  my  mother's ;  so  we  used  to  hear 
glorious  accounts  of  "  my  dear  niece's  first  ball,"  *'  my 
Maudie's  conquests,  her  exquisite  gowns,  the  Royalty 
she  had  been  presented  to,"  etc. 

Of  course,  I  am  writing  of  the  august  year  after  I 
first  returned  from  Germany. 

I  had  failed  in  my  exam. 

You  knew  I  would  ?  Well,  so  did  all  my  friends  and 
fond  relations.  They  all  said  they  knew  from  the  very 
first  that  I  hadn't  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  pass  it ;  but 
that  was  after  I  had  failed.  You  should  have  heard 
them  before  the  exam. !  When  I  ventured  to  say  I  was 
afraid  I  shouldn't  pass,  it  was  : 

'^Of  course  you  will!" 

"  Don't  be  a  goose,  my  dear  Donald  !" 

*^ Absurd!  You  are  every  bit  as  clever  as  your  dear 
father ;"  and  he  did  this,  and  that,  and  the  other — that 
was  before. 

My  word !  You  should  have  heard  two  aunts,  sisters 
of  my  father's,  when  I  failed. 

^*  To  think  that  our  dear,  clever  Charles  should  have 
such  an  idiot  of  a  son  !  Such  a  stupid,  lazy,  good-for- 
nothing  boy!" 
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And  I  don't  know  what  else  they  didn't  say. 

Well,  I  didn't  mind  my  aunts  a  bit,  nor  the  indignant 
letter  I  received  from  Bombay ;  but  I  did  mind  one 
thing — it  cut  me  to  the  heart — my  Divinity  threw  me 
over.     Said,  "  I  can't  be  engaged  to  a — " 

And  I  hastily  added  :  "  Oh,  yes  ;  call  me  a  *  blunder- 
ing idiot,'  like  Aunt  Jane  !" 

**  Did  she  say  *  blundering  idiot  ? ' "  said  Maud,  gravely; 
"  what  a  naughty  aunt,  to  use  bad  words  ;  but  how  I 
should  love  to  hear  dear  Miss  Jane  !" 

I  didn't  care  a  rap  about  Aunt  Jane  ;  but  Maudie 
refused  to  be  engaged — refused  to  love  me  any  more. 

However,  I  went  up  again  in  November,  and  got 
about  8,000  marks.  They — the  authorities—  offered  me 
cavalry,  and  my  father  wired  me  to  refuse  it — he  couldn't 
afford  it ;  and,  you  know,  you  can't  argue  with  a  man  in 
Bombay.  So  I  refused  it,  and  at  the  same  time  refused 
an  invitation  to  dine  at  Maudie's  papa's  house. 

I  wasn't  going  there  to  be  snubbed  by  that  young 
lady. 

I  judged  her  harshly,  and  too  hastily,  though,  on  that 
occasion,  for  on  the  morning  after  the  dinner  I  received 
a  note,  and  as  I  opened  it  a  few  pressed  violets  fell  out. 
Oh,  Maudie,  Maudie  ! 

This  is  how  the  note  ran  : 

"  Dear  old  Don, 

Please  accept  my  sincerest  sympathies  for  your 
second  failure.  I  am  truly  sorry,  and  so  is  papa,  and  so 
is  auntie — we  quite  understand  that  you  are  a  bit  upset, 
and  only  hope  you  will  pass  next  time. 

Always  yours  truly, 

Maudie. 
P.S. — Do  you  not  think  these  violets  are  lovely  for 
this  time  of  year  ?    The  gardener  found  them  for  me  to 
wear  last  night." 

Of  course,  it  was  another  way  of  making  me  a  peace 
offering,  and  I  wrote  a  note  of  enthusiastic  thanks. 

My  Divinity  was  a  sad  little  flirt ! — But  I  forgave  her 
everything. 

22* 
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I  worked  hard — went  up  for  my  third  exam. — and, 
I  failed  entirely  for  Sandhurst. 

As  I  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
Maudie  was  away  at  the  time ;  she  had  '*come  oul,"  and 
was  enjoying  herself. 

Enjoying  herself !  It  seemed  very  hard  to  me,  as  I 
sat  by  my  desk  in  my  room,  and  scribbled  ode  after  ode 
to  that — to  me  unknown,  goddess — "  success '' — some 
to  Melancholy — some  to  Maud  and  one  highly  dramatic, 
pathetic  sonnet  to  '*  Daisy,  the  earl's  daughter."  I  never 
published  any  of  them,  but  I  had  serious  thoughts  of 
turning  poet. 

Then  Maudie  came  home,  and  they  gave  a  dance,  and 
I  went  to  it. 

She  looked  lovely. 

I  can  hardly  describe  how  she  looked;  I  know  she  was 
all  in  white.  I  know  her  brown  eyes  sparkled  and 
laughed  and  played  the  deu — I  beg  your  pardon — with 
many  hearts,  that  her  rosy  lips  and  pearly  teeth  looked — 
oh,  well,  superb.     Altogether  my  Divinity  was  a  dream. 

**  I  suppose  I  may  have  six  dances  ? "  I  said. 

*'  Good  gracious,  no  ! — just  one,  and  a  square  one — to 
sit  out." 

And  I  had  to  be  content ;  what  is  more,  I  was  content, 
for  she  let  me  hold  her  hand  fully  three  minutes,  and 
she  had  blushed  when  she  saw  me  enter  the  room. 

We  danced  our  waltz  in  silence — I  was  only  nineteen, 
and  she  was  seventeen,  and  yet  we  were  silent,  and 
occupied  with  our  thoughts — then  we  sat  out  the  square. 

That  square  did  for  me. 

She  lay  against  the  cushioned  seat,  to  which  I  had 
taken  her,  and  she  closed  her  eyes  for  two  whole 
minutes,  and  then  she  leant  forward,  and  said  : 

**  Donald,  I  heard  out  there — I  mean,  in  Paris — about 
your  third  exam.      Oh !   Don,  dear,  I  am  so  sorry." 

I  said  nothing,  only  somehow  I  found  the  pattern  of 
her  shoe  extremely  interesting,  and  studied  it  atten- 
tively. 

*'What  do  you  think  of  doing?"  she  said,  and  I 
looked  up. 
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''Nothing  just  yet/'  I  answered,  and  then  I  added — "I 
think  I  shall  become  an  author." 

My  Divinity  laughed,  a  long,  mirthful  laugh,  and  I 
frowned. 

"  Oh,  you  dear  silly  boy,"  she  said,  putting  her  hand 
on  my  arm,  and  she  went  on  laughing. 

"  Don't." 

'*  Don't,  what  ?  "  she  asked  in  surprise. 

*'  Don't  laugh,  and  don't  put  your  hand  on  my  arm," 
I  answered,  rudely. 

She  drew  her  hand  away,  and  looked  at  it  in  silence, 
and  then  her  great  brown  eyes  gazed  at  me  with  the  old 
saucy  expression. 

*'  Has  my  hand  offended  you  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  wee 
voice. 

I  caught  the  hand  in  mine  and  kissed  it,  glove  and 
all ;  and  then  it  was  her  turn  to  say  ''Don't,"  and  I  asked 
her,  why  not  ? 

"  You  haven't  told  me  yet  Avhy  you  were  cross  when  I 
touched  your  sleeve,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  it  made  me  feel  queer — it  sent  a  thrill  all  through 
it." 

"  Oh  !  All  through  the  sleeve  ?—  poor  sleeve  !  "  and 
she  stroked  it. 

And  then  down  swooped  a  partner  for  her,  to  claim 
his  dance.  I  wonder  if  anyone  else  has  noticed  what  a 
nasty  way  partners  have  of  swooping  down  just  when 
you  don't  want  them — and  sometimes  it  is  a  trifle 
embarrassing,  too — but  not  for  Maudie  ;  she  never  found 
anything  or  anyone  who  could  embarrass  her.  She  just 
smiled,  and  said  in  moving  away  :  "  Well,  /  prefer  the 
rough  cloth  anyhow — l/iat  sets  my  teeth  on  edge."  Oh, 
woman  !  woman  ! — and  to  show  what  she  meant  she 
proceeded  to  lay  her  little  gloved  hands  once  more  on 
my  arm. 

I  was  not,  and  did  not  mean  to  pretend  I  was,  as 
deceitful  as  Maudie — little  artful  thing  ;  so  I  just  showed 
that  "swooping  partner"  the  true  state  of  affairs— I 
seized  the  fingers  in  my  own  and  pressed  them 
tight. 
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My  Divinity  rose  with  dignity,  and  with  a  scornful 
glance  at  me — walked  away  on  the  other  fellow's  arm. 
I  was  again  disgraced. 


CHAPTER    III. 

She  was  wrong  ! 

My  Divinity  was  wrong  when  she  laughed  at  me  for 
saying  I  should  turn  author — for  I  did.  And  I  wrote 
two  books  with  enormous  success.  But  it  was  a 
dreadful  period — I  mean  when  I  was  writing  them;  almost 
worse  than  cramming  for  an  army  exam.,  and  feeHng 
all  the  while  that  another  failure  awaited  me  in  this 
venture,  as  in  all  my  previous  ones. 

Maudie  was  so  inquisitive. 

I  was  twenty-two  then,  and  she  called  me  Mr.  Nugent. 
Just  fancy  !  When  I  remonstrated  she  looked  down  on 
the  ground,  and  said  something  about  ^'Papa  wishes  it/' 
and  I  said  something  about  '^  Hang  papa,''  but  even  the 
force  of  my  words  carried  no  weight  with  them,  for  she 
called  me  Mr.  Nugent  in  future. 

By  the  bye.  Miss  Judkins,  the  American  heiress,  had 
turned  out  an  utter  mistake.  Her  "  popa's "  millions 
were  invested  in  very  risky  things,  and  he  went  smash. 
I  was  mercifully  spared  that.  Mamma  soon  gave  up 
looking  out  for  girls  for  me. 

Well,  Maudie  became  inquisitive,  that  was  when  I 
told  her,  in  confidence,  that  I  was  writing  a  book. 

Never  tell  a  girl  anything  in  confidence  ;  it  doesn't  do. 
They  don't  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word.  So  it 
proved  in  my  case,  for  the  whole  of  the  village  began  to 
whisper  and  talk  of  my  book  before  I  had  written 
fourteen  pages,  the  average  length  of  a  chapter  in  my 
handwriting. 

My  story,  which  firstly  appeared  in  the  *'  Regimental 
Humbug,"   was   a   sweetly  pathetic   one,    but    Maudie 
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thought  it  funny,  at  least  she  laughed  when  she  read  it — 
inordinately,  I  thought. 

Well,  I  will  return  to  my  original  remark.  This  is  the 
form  my  Divinity's  inquisitiveness  took  • 

"  Do  tell  me,  Don — I  mean  Mr.  Nugent — is  everything 
in  all  the  wide  world  '  copy '  to  you  ? "  She  asked  it 
with  her  head  on  one  side,  a  trick  of  hers. 

**  No,"  I  answered,  **  of  course  not.  Do  you  imagine 
that  I,  a  highly  dramatic  author,  could  find  anything 
for  '  copy  *  in  that  woman's  ungainly  hat  in  the  pew  in 
front  of  us  this  morning,  or  in  the  vicar's  intensely  dry 
sermon  and  rotund  form" — it  was  Sunday,  and  I  was 
seeing  her  home  after  service — *^  or  do  you  think  that 
clothes-line  over  there,  with -? " 

**  That  will  do,"  she  interrupted ;  '*  I  am  sorry  I  spoke, 
that  is  all." 

That  is  the  worst,  the  one  fault,  of  my  Divinity.  When- 
ever you  are  getting  the  best  of  an  argument  she  says, 
with  an  absurd  severity,  **  I  am  sorry  I  spoke."  It  is  so 
deucedly  hard  to  make  conversation  with  a  girl  like 
that,  you  know. 

^'  One  thing,"  I  said,  quickly,  fearing  I  had  hurt  her 
feelings,  **One  thing,  an  author  often  finds  *copy'  for 
his  heroine  and  ideal  in  the  woman  he  loves." 

^'  You  don't  say  so,"  she  said,  in  chilling  tones. 

**  I  do,  indeed,  and  some  fellows,  beastly  conceited  I 
call  it,  make  themselves,  paint  their  own  portraits  for  the 
hero — in  that  way  making  it,  well,  a  sort  of  proposal, 
don't  you  see  ?" 

**  No,    I   don't   see,"   she   answered. 

There  was  no  chance  of  a  thaw  just  then,  so  I  walked 
along  in  silence  by  her  side,  with  my  cane  switching  at 
the  weeds  that  grew  along  the  path. 

We  entered  the  house,  and  Maudie  asked  me  to  sit 
down.  I  did  so.  I  was  very  nervous,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  speak  till  she 
did. 

My  Divinity  sat  in  a  low  chair  opposite  me,  and  drew 
off  her  gloves  in  a  horribly  cool,  deliberate  fashion. 

She  sighed. 
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*'  Your  last  book,  '  The  Reality  of  Love/  was  far  better 
than  your  first,  *  The  Devil's  Mount,'  "  she  said,  pulling 
and  patting  down  one  glove,  a  habit  ladies  have  ;  her 
eyes  were  still  on  them,  and  her  head  on  one  side,  in  the 
usual  provokingly  piquant  way. 

*^  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  I  said,  eagerly.  "  I  am  so  glad, 
because  I  dedicated  it  to  you." 

*'  I  don't  know,  though,"  she  went  on,  giving  me  one 
of  her  withering  glances,  as  much  as  to  say  /  had  no 
business  to  talkuntil  she  had  quite  done.  **  I  am  not  sure, 
only  the  title  is  better.  One  always  wonders  what  the—  " 
she  looked  slowly  at  me — **what  'The  Devil's  Mount' 
means,  whether "     As  she  paused  I  put  in — 

**  Oh,  don't  you  think  it  far  best  to  have  a  title  that 
holds  people  in  suspense,  longing  to  know  what  the 
gruesome  thing  is  ?  " 

*'  Whether,"  she  went  on,  not  paying  the  slightest 
attention — '^  Whether  his  satanic  majesty  mounted  a 
donkey  or  a,  er —  er —  a  bicycle,  you  know  !  " 

And,  before  I  could  catch  her,  she  was  gone — and  her 
laugh  came  to  me  from  the  garden. 

My  Divinity  was  enjoying  a  joke  at  my  expense  ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

*'  I  would  never^  never  be  any  author's  heroine.  Never, 
never,  never  ;  "  and  my  Divinity  stamped  her  prettily 
shod  foot  to  emphasize  her  remark. 

'^  Temper,"  said  I,  looking  up  from  the  evening 
paper.  Maude  was  staying  at  my  mother's.  '*  Oh, 
naughty." 

*'  Never,  never,"  went  on  the  young  lady  ;  **  /  couldn't 
do  the  silly  things  girls  do  in  books,  /  couldn't  flirt  in 
their  open  fashion,  /  couldn't  sing  a  sentimental  song, 
and  then  glance  at  a  young  man  to  see  if  he  understood 
that  I  was  singing  it  to  him,  /  couldn't  smoke,  or  ride  a 
bicycle  in  rationals,  /  wouldn't  dream  of  taking  the  lead 
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in  the  hunting  field,  or  of  laughing  at  a  man  for  pro- 
posing to  me/' — (she  was  glancing  through  some  MSS. 
of  mine, — mind,  I  don't  say  she  was  quoting).  '*  And — 
well,  all  I  can  say  is,  heroines  are— are  idiots,  and 
never  half  so  nice  as  girls  in  real  life  !  " 

I  lay  back  in  my  chair,  and  sent  three  rings  of  smoke 
through  the  window  ;  then  I  whistled  softly  a  tune  from 
''  The  Artist's  Model." 

*'  Do  you  hear  ? "  Maudie  said,  turning  to  me, 
provoked  by  my  silence. 

"  Yes,  I  heard,  but  I  fancied  you  were  addressing 
yourself,  or  some  unseen  person,  for  I  never  said  you 
would  do  the  silly  things  heroines  do  in  books  ;  and  of 
course  you  are  far,  far  nicer  than  any  fictitious  girl  of 
my  acquaintance." 

Maudie  frowned ;  there  was  no  pleasing  her  that  day  ! 

'*  I  tell  you  what,"  I  said,  '*  I  will  write  a  book,  and  I 
will  make  you  my  heroine.     We  shall  see  then." 

'*  No  you  won't,"  she  said  sharply,  "  for  if  you  do,  I 
shall  read  your  book,  and  then  do  just  everything 
opposite  to  what  you  make  her  do" —  the  **  her  "  was 
given  with  a  supremely  contemptuous  ring.  **  If  you 
make  her  hunt,  I  never  will  again ;  if  she  sings,  I 
won't  look  at  any  more  music  ;  if  she  accepts  the 
hero,  I  shall  refuse  every  offer  I  have." 

^*  You  mean  to  have  some,  then  ? " 

'*  If," — paying  no  attention  to  my  remark,  I  notice  that 
was  becoming  one  of  my  Divinity's  habits — **  If  she 
bikes,  I  will  sell  my  machine,  and  devote  the  proceeds 
to  a  charity  fund.  I  will,  I  will ;  so  now  you  see  you 
can't  make  your  heroine — it  would  be  too  cruel." 

^*  Oh,  I  have  the  book  already,"  I  answered,  coolly, 
still  blowing  smoke  rings  about  the  room. 

'*  Oh,  where  is  it  ?  Do  give  it  to  me  ;  am  I  really  the 
heroine?  Oh,  Mr.  Nugent,where  have  you  put  the  MSS.  ?" 

I  thought  so  ;  she  would  really  love  to  be  the  heroine 
of  one  of  my  books. 

**  Oh,"  I  said,  carelessly  enough ;  *^  the  story  is  not  in 
black  and  white,  the  rough  copy  is  here,"  and  I  tapped 
my  forehead. 
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She  frowned,  stamped  her  little  foot,  then  burst  out 
laughing. 

**  How  absurd  we  are,'*  she  laughed ;  "  fancy 
quarrelling." 

'*  Like  a  couple  of  babies,"  I  said. 

^'  Oh,  not  babies,  but — "  then  for  some  unknown 
reason  the  Lady  Maude  stopped,  blushed,  and  turned 
away. 

I  sat  up;  I  swear  there  was  a  look  of  perfect  innocence 
on  my  countenance.  The  smile  was  on  the  other  side  of 
my  face,  I  mean  it  was  an  inward  smile.  That  would  be 
the  other  side  of  one's  face,  properly  speaking,  you  know. 

''Like  what,  then,"  I  asked. 

*'  Oh,  like  nothing,"  she  answered. 

'*  Come,  we  can't  quarrel  like  '  nothing '  ;  you  must 
confess — like  what  Maudie?" 

*'  Don't  be  silly,"  and  she  ran,  blushing,  out  of  the 
window,  calling  a  fox-terrier  for  a  romp. 

I  lay  back  and  smoked  in  peace,  but  the  smile  was  on 
my  lips  then. 

Presently  Maude  came  back. 

She  stood  by  the  window  and  held  the  curtains  in  her 
hands  ;  dressed  all  in  pink,  she  looked  an  enchanting 
study. 

*'  Don't  move,"  I  said  ;  '*  I  am  impressing  the  picture 
on  my  mind.  I  must  give  a  vivid  description  of  my 
heroine." 

**  Do  you  really  mean  to  make  me  your  heroine  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  really  and  truly." 

*'  And  shall,  I  then,  have  to  keep  my  word,  and  give  up 
all  these  things  ?  " 

''  What  things  ?  " 

*'  Hunting  and  singing." 

''  And  flirting." 

''  I  don't  flirt." 

''  Oh  !  Well,  you  don't  know  yet  if  my  heroine  will 
hunt,  sing,  or  flirt." 

'*  She  must,  if  you  are  going  to  make  her  like  me." 

''Then  you  do  flirt  ?" 

"  How  absurd  you  are  !  I  don't,  I  don't.     I  meant  the 
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other  two,  hunting  and  singing  ;  you  must  make  her  do 
these  two  if  she  is  going  to  be  my  counterpart — I  do 
both — oh  !  how  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  meets." 

"  Don't  do  that,"  I  said,  pensively,  throwing  away  my 
cigar,  not  being  able  to  find  a  match  to  re-light  it  with. 

'*  Why  not  ? " 

"  Because  if  my  book  was  finished  before  November, 
and  you  read  it,  and  my  heroine  did  hunt — " 

"  Then  I  must  keep  my  word." 

"  If  a  woman  can,"  I  answered,  smiling  up  at  her. 

"  Now,  you  are  horrid  ;  but  do  just  tell  me  this — who 
will  the  hero  be  ?  " 

'^  What  do  you  say  to  Charlie  Seymour  ? " 

''  Oh,  no,  no  ;  I  hate  him  !  " 

"Well,Digby  Long,  then  ?" 

*'  He  is  such  a  prig  ;  why  not  Eric  Graves?" — saucily. 

"  I  don't  know  enough  about  him." 

*'  Well,  he  is  good  and  kind,  tall,  handsome,  half  Irish, 
half  English,  speaks  heaps  of  languages,  is  an  all  round 
athlete,  and —  " 

"  Are  you  going  to  write  the  book  ?" 

**  How  horrid  you  are  ! — but  do  have  Eric." 

**  I'd  rather  not  ;  I  have  got  my  hero." 

''  Oh  !  who  is  he  ?  What  is  he  like  ?  " 

*'  Well,  he  is  tall,  good-looking,  clever,  an  athlete, 
dances  well,  and —  " 

"  I  know  him,"  clapping  her  hands. 

*'  Do  you  ? " 

**  Yes  !  it  is  Harry  Newnes." 

^*  Wrong." 

*'  May  I  have  six  guesses  ? " 

*' Yes,  and  if  you  guess  right,  I'll  give  you  six  pairs  of 
gloves,  and  if  you  guess  wrong  I — /  shall  claim  a  reward." 

*'  No  you  won't ! — but  is  it  Phil  Graham  ? " 

''  No." 

*'Jack  Lindsay?*' 

"  No."     Her  face  looked  solemn. 

''Herbert  Gissing?" 

'*  No."     Her  face  was  a  study. 

''  Douglas  Hope  ? " 
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*'  I  hope  not !  " 

^^Don't  besilly  !— isit?" 

"  No.     That's  four." 

**  Oh,  dear  ;  then  it  is  Frank  Murray  ? " 

*'  It  is  not  Frank  Murray." 

"Then  it  must  be — it  must  be — " 

'*  You  can't  guess,"  I  cried  in  huge  glee. 

**  Yes  I  can  ! — I  will  win  those  gloves, — it's — " 

"Well!" 

She  made  for  the  window,  stepped  out,  then  called 
back,  "  I  know,  and  111  do  just  everything  opposite  to 
what  your  heroine  does, — it's  you — you — you  !  " 

And  though  I  chased  her  over  the  lawn,  I  did  not 
catch  her. 

I  was  the  price  of  six  pairs  of  gloves  out  of  pocket. 


CHAPTER    V. 

It  commenced  by  being  a  gloriously  fine  day,  and  I 
started  to  walk  into  Lelford  to  try  a  new  bicycle.  But 
as  fate  would  have  it,  no  sooner  did  I  leave  the  town  for 
my  homeward  walk  of  4J  miles,  than  down  came  the 
rain  in  perfect  torrents.  I  had  no  umbrella,  and  only  a 
light  grey  suit  and  straw  hat.  In  a  moment  I  was 
soaked  through  and  through.  I  walked  on  moodily, 
my  hands  in  my  pockets.  My  Divinity  was  staying  at 
an  aunt's,  some  seven  miles  from  the  Whitehouse,  and 
as  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  aunt  I  had  not  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  the  Lady  Maude  for  nearly  three 
weeks. 

I  walked  on  through  the  mud  and  wet.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  quickly  the  dry  country  roads  are  converted 
into  veritable  ponds  during  a  shower ;  and  I  am  sure 
ours  is  the  most  afflicted  county  in  that  way. 

Presently  I  heard  the  rattle  of  wheels  behind  me,  and 
the  steady  trot  of  a  horse. 
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My  heart  leapt  in  glee ;  perchance  it  was  some  milk- 
man  returning   to  our  village,  and  I  could  beg  a  lift. 

I  turned ;  my  heart  sank.  It  was  only  a  smart  little 
turnout  in  the  way  of  a  dogcart,  and  two  utterly  strange 
ladies  on  the  front  seat. 

But,  joy  !  oh,  doubly  perfect  bliss  !  Between  the  two 
ladies'  heads,  I  caught  sight  of  a  laughing,  saucy  pair  of 
brown  eyes. 

My  Divinity  was  on  the  back  seat. 

I  saw  her  speak  to  the  driver,  who,  I  concluded,  was 
the  aunt,  and  then  the  trap  pulled  up,  and  the  stately, 
elderly  lady  bent  down  with  a  gracious  smile. 

**  My  niece,  the  Lady  Maude  Carlton,  tells  me  you  are 
a  friend  of  hers,  Mr. ,"  she  commenced. 

'*  Mr.  Nugent,  auntie,''  chimed  in  a  voice  from  that 
back  seat.  **  Donald  Nugent,  the  author,  you  know. 
Mr.  Nugent,  my  aunt.  Lady  de  Tracy." 

I  smiled  and  shook  hands,  and  then  was  introduced 
to  the  daughter,  Miss  de  Tracy,  a  terrible  girl,  with  a 
long  face,  straight  fringe,  and  a  haggard  expression. 

'*  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  might  care  for  a  lift,"  said 
Maudie's  aunt,  *^  if  you  do  not  mind  a  seat  at  the  back." 

'*  Oh,  not  at  all ;  you  are  very  kind,"  I  cried  hastily, 
only  too  delighted,  and  in  case  the  invitation  should  not 
be  repeated,  I  sprang  up  quickly  beside  Maude. 

As  a  rule,  I  hate  to  ride  four  in  a  dogcart.  Those 
back  seats  are  so  uncomfortable.  But,  think  of  it  ! 
A  pouring  wet  day,  still  three  miles  to  go,  which  would 
take  me  thirty-five  minutes  on  foot,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  twenty  minutes'  drive,  under  a  thick  rug,  with 
Maudie  for  a  companion. 

It  was  heavenly  ! 

^*  I  am  very  untidy,"  said  my  companion,  as  I  settled 
myself.  Lady  de  Tracy  whipped  up  the  cob,  and  we 
sprang  forward. 

'^  I  am  very  untidy.  I  have  been  trying  on  hats,  and 
it  always  ruffles  my  hair." 

*^You  are  very  pretty,"  I  remarked,  looking  up  at 
the  flushed  face,  the  soft  curling  hair,  and  the  saucy 
little  mouth. 
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She  made  a  quick  movement  with  her  hands.  I  pre- 
tended to  scream. 

Miss  de  Tracy  turned  her  weird  eyes  on  us. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Maudie  boxed  my  ears,"  I  said. 

*'  Oh  !  how  can  you  ? " 

"  Anyway,  please  don't  do  it  again  ;  it  frightened  me. 
I  thought  you  were  going  to  box  them  dreadfully 
severely." 

"  You  should  behave  yourself." 

"  I  did.  I  only  said  you  were  awfully  pretty,  and  so 
you  are  ;  anyone  will  tell  you  that." 

There  was  a  silence,  and  then  with  a  fearful  swerve 
we  bolted  round  a  corner. 

*'  Have  you  commenced  your  book  ?"  said  Lady  Maude. 

^*  What  book  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  know  ;  your  new  one.  The  one  with  me 
as  the  heroine." 

"  I  have  commenced  it." 

**  You  see,"  holding  out  her  little  hands,  '*  I  am  wear- 
ing the  gloves  ;  the  ones  I  won  for  guessing  who  the 
hero  was  to  be." 

"And  you  were  very  unfair,"  I  said.  "I  deserved  half 
the  reward,  if  not  the  whole,  because  it  was  quite  the 
last  name  of  the  six  that  you  guessed." 

**  Could  you  halve  it  ?"  she  asked,  calmly. 

"  You  knew  what  I  wanted,  then  ?  " 

**  Of  course  not.  How  could  I  know  ?  What  did  you 
want  ? "  the  blushes  came  and  went. 

"Well,"  I  said,  meditatively,  "if  I  had  won,  I  mean  if 
you  had  not  guessed  that  I  was  to  be  the  hero  of  my 
own  book,  I  should  have  demanded  a  match  for  my 
cigar.  If  you  remember  it  went  out,  and  I  had  to 
throw  it  away  for  want  of  a  match  to  re-light  it  with." 

"  Was  that  all  ? " 

"What  did  you  think  I  wanted?"  and  I  looked 
straight  at  her. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  stammered  the  Lady  Maude. 

'*  Well,  we  could  have  halved  *  nothing,'  even  less 
easily  than  a  match  " 
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**  I  do  wish  you  would  talk  sense  !  Why  can't  you 
talk  like  Eric  Graves?  He  is  so  clever,  and  always  has 
something  nice  and  sensible  to  say.  Conversation  with 
him  never  flags." 

"  Indeed!  Well,  do  you  know  I  never  thought  con- 
versation flagged  particularly  between  you  and  me.  We 
usually  find  something  to  say." 

**Yes,  but  such  drivel  ;  I  mean  you  talk  such  drivel. 
There  is  never  anything  one  can  remember.  Now,  with 
Eric  Graves — " 

'*  Hang  Eric  Graves  !  "  I  burst  in. 

My  Divinity  flung  up  her  head.  She  was  going  to  be 
on  her  dignity. 

''  You  are  offended  ?  " 

'^Well?" 

"  I  am  so  glad,  because  you  will  soon  have  to  give  up 
being  offended." 

"Indeed!" 

'*  Yes  ;  you  see,  Daisy,  my  heroine,  is  always  being 
offended  at  whatever  the  hero  says,  and  you  told  me 
that  you  would  do  nothing,  and  be  nothing,  that  I  made 
her  in  my  book." 

"  How  absurd  you  are !" 

"  You  see,  I  find  something  to  remember  after  our 
conversation.     I  always  remember  all  you  say." 

There  was  just  the  faintest  suspicion  of  a  thaw. 

**  Yes,"  I  went  on,  **  and  sometimes  I  write  it  down. 
I  know  it  is  only  a  second-hand  sort  of  originality  ;  but, 
then,  you  say  much  more  clever  things  than  I  do,  and 
I  like  my  heroines  to  talk  in  a  clever  way,  so  I  just 
remember  all  you  say,  and  then  write  it  down  in  my 
books." 

"Do  you  really .>" 

"  Honour  bright !  So  you  see  the  *  Daisy'  of  my  book 
will  be  an  exact  portrait,  even  to  the  words  [•  she 
speaks." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  call  your  book  ?"  (Decidedly 
a  thaw  was  setting  in.) 

"  The  perversity  of  a  woman  " 

"  What  a  silly  name !" 
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''  Why  ?  I  couldn't  call  it  '  Beautiful  Daisy/  or  '  My 
OWN  Divinity/  or  any  such  thing,  you  know,  for  then  it 
would  sound  very  third  rate  ;  and  I  don't  want  to  pay 
you  that  sort  of  a  compliment.  Because,  of  course, 
people  will  see  you  afterwards,  and  in  everything  you 
do  or  say  they  will  recognise  you  as  my  heroine."  We 
were  nearing  the  Manor  House,  and  Lady  de  Tracy 
would  drop  me  there. 

'*  No  they  won't,"  said  Maudie,  **  for  I  tell  you  I  shall 
go  through  a  complete  reformation  of  character.  I  tell 
you  I  shall  do  nothing,  say  nothing,  think  nothing,  that 
you  make  your  *  Daisy'  do,  say,  or  think." 

I  stepped  off  the  dogcart,  and  held  her  hand. 

'*  But  do  you  mean  that?" 

''  Of  course  I  do." 

"Honestly?" 

*'Yes,  honestly." 

**  Oh,  very  well,  then,  that's  all  right !  for  now  I  shall 
make  my  *  Daisy'  refuse  the  hero's  offer  of  marriage, 
and—" 

But  they  were  gone.  I  believe  Maudie  whipped  the 
cob  from  the  back  seat.  And  I  was  left  standing,  hat  in 
hand,  looking  after  them. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

"  I  don't  think  you  have  any  right  to  dictate  to  me, 
and  what's  more  Mr.  Nugent,  I  can't  understand  why 
you  make  a  point  of  counting  the  dances  I  give  Mr. 
Graves." 

We  were  *'  sitting  out  "  in  a  cool  alcove  at  Lady  de 
Tracy's  magnificent  house,  and  my  Divinity  was, — shall 
I  say  '*  as  usual,"  in  a  temper  with  me. 

**  It  is  pretty  evident  that  you  are  making  a  fool  of  the 
young  man,  anyhow,"  I  answered,  rather  rudely. 

**  How  dare  you  !  Who  are  you,  I  should  like  to  know, 
to  dare  say  such  a  thing." 
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'*  Oh,  be  reasonable,  Maudie,  whatever  else  you  are." 

*'  I  thought  I  was  to  be  Lady  Maude  Carlton,  Mr. 
Nugent." 

I  bowed.  I  don't  mean  to  say  I  was  not  a  wee  bit 
humiliated  by  her  tone,  but  I  did  not  mean  to  show  it, 
so  I  civilly  turned  the  conversation. 

'*  May  I  see  your  programme  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  Oh,  certainly !  But  I  am  *  full  up,'  if  you  are  asking 
for  another  dance." 

**  So  I  see,  quite  full  up,"  and  I  glanced  over  the 
pasteboard,  smihng  at  the  "  E.  G."  everywhere.  "You 
have  been  busy  breaking  hearts  to-night  !  " 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Oh,  you  can't  help  it  !  "  I  answered  ;  "  a  fellow  must 
lose  his  head  and  heart  when  he  sees  you  ;  and  when 
you  talk  and  laugh,  and  give  him  three,  two,  or  even 
one  dance,  heaven  help  him  !" 

My  Divinity  rose. 

**  I  am  afraid  you  are  going  to  be  rude,"  she  said. 

I  was  humbled  immediately.  I  was  in  a  bitter  mood 
that  night,  and  only  too  ready  to  cry  **peccavi." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude,  Maudie,"  forgetting  all 
about  the  title  and  surname;  do  sit  down.  You  said  you 
would  sit  out  this  dance  with  me." 

*'  I  had  no  partner,  and  you  said  you  had  l6>5t  your 
programme, — by  the  bye,  you  usually  do  lose  your  pro- 
gramme about  the  middle  of  a  dance." 

I  could  not  answer  that  accusation,  so  I  only  glanced 
at  the  scribbled  names  on  her  card.  There  was  a  pause, 
and  we  heard  the  drip  of  a  fountain  close  by,  and  the 
sweet  notes  of  a  melodious  waltz. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  the  music,  and  all  that, 
sounds  much  more  enchanting,  sets  one's  brains  reeling 
and  pulses  tingling,  when  one  is  *' sitting  out"  with  a 
pretty  girl. 

My  finger  was  pointing  down  the  dance  programme 
and  stopping  at  each  **E.  G.,"  and  I  was  counting  them 
in  a  low  but  audible  tone. 

*  *  One, — two, — three, — four, — five." 

Maude  said,  nothing. 

23 
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'*  I  call  it  beastly  familiar  of  the  fellow  to  put  initials 
only,"  I  said. 

*'  Do  you  ?  Then  what  is  this  *  D.  N.'  here,  and  here^ 
and  here  ?  " 

**  Your  humble  servant,"  I  replied,  bowing. 

**  Well,"  said  my  Divinity,  **  I  call  it  very  familiar  of 
a  servant  to  put  initials  on  my  card." 

**  Shall  I  alter  it  to  my  full  name  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes." 

There  was  a  pause  whilst  I  printed  out  "  Donald 
Nugent "  three  times. 

**  I  say,"  I  began  ;  I  was  very  bold  that  evening;  all 
the  fault  of  that  music,  afid  the  drip  of  that  fountain  ! 

**  I  say,  do  you  hate  me,  Maudie  ?" 

**  Hate  you  ?  I  don't  know,  I  believe  I  am  quite 
indifferent  to  you." 

**  I'd  rather  you  hated  me  than  that,  but  I  was  only 
thinking  we  might  test  our  affections  by  our  names, 
you  know,  like  children  do,  seeing  how  many  similar 
letters  they  contain  ;  shall  we  ? " 

Another  pause  whilst  I  put  a  line  through  the  letters 
in  Maudie's  name  that  were  also  to  be  found  in  mine. 

**  How  many  are  there  .f^"  she  asked,  quite  eagerly,  if 
you  will  believe  me. 

"Well,  in  Maude  there  is  the  *a,'  the  *u,'  the  *d,'  and 
the'e.'" 

"  Yes,  yes — love — friendship — indifference — hatred." 

"  Then  the  *a'  in  Carlton,  the  4,'  the  *t,'  and  the  ^o.' " 

"  Again  four — again  hatred  !  " 

Her  voice  was  quite  triumphant.  I  only  gave  her  a 
reproachful  glance,  and  said  : 

"And  the  ^n.'" 

"  Oh  !  " 

"Yes,  oh!  You  see,  Miss,  you  are  not  indifferent  to 
me." 

"  It's  only  nonsense,  of  course — ^just  childish,  babyish 
nonsense,  you  know,"  and  she  laughed. 

"  Absurd  !  I  quite  agree,  just  a  sort  of  little  experi- 
ment that  we  only  believe  in  and  find  amusing  when  it 
turns  out  to  be  what  we  wished  it  to  be." 
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I  think  fully  five  minutes  elapsed  before  we  spoke  again. 

Then  Maudie  sighed. 

*'  I  hate  dances." 

''  You  hate  love  ? " 

**  I  said  I  hated  dances,  Mr.  Nugent." 

"Oh !  exactly! " — ^Then,  in  a  small  voice,  I  said  to  myself: 
**  Oh,  Love's  but  a  dance. 

Where  Time  plays  the  fiddle  ! 
See,  the  couples  advance, 
Oh,  Love's  but  a  dance, 
A  whisper,  a  glance, 

'  Shall  we  twirl  down  the  middle  ? ' 
Oh,  Love's  but  a  dance, 

Where  Time  plays  the  fiddle  !  " 

'*  That's  silly,"  said  my  Divinity. 

**  Oh  !    Excuse  me,  it  is  Austin  Dobson." 

"  And  you  are  silly,  too  ! "  w4th  withering  scorn. 

"Maudie,  do  you  care  for  Eric  Graves  ?" 

"Yes." 

"More  than  you  care  for  me  ?" 

"I  said  I  cared  for  him." 

"  Does  that  mean  you  do  hate  me  ?" 

Her  head  turned,  and  the  glance  at  her  profile  showed 
me  she  was  agitated. 

"Your  name  doesn't  prove  you  hate  me  ! "  in  a  whisper. 

"Our  silly  initials  don't  prove  anything." 

"Then  you  do  hate  me — I  wonder  why  !" 

"How  absurd  we  are! — shall  we  go  and  finish  this 
waltz  ?  It  is  better  than  talking,  and  it  is  a  lovely  tune. 
Arc  you  sure  you  have  lost  your  programme  ?" 

"Quite  sure." 

"And  you  don't  know  who  your  partner  was  ?" 

"No." 

"Then,"  turning  her  brown  eyes  with  a  swift  glance* to 
me,  "Won't  you  dance  ?" 

"With  you  as  a  partner  ?" 

"Yes,  of  course." 

"A  partner  for  life?" 

"Hush!" 

"A  partner  for  life  ?" 

23* 
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'*  Donald,  you  mustn't." 

**  Think  of.  papa!" 

^'Well,  what  of  him?" 

*^  He  will  not  like  that." 

'^ That  what?" 

*^Well,  thati " 

But  no  one  heard  the  rest,  for  the  Earl's  step  sounded 
on  the  floor  behind  us,  and  putting  her  hand  in  mine, 
like  naughty  children  we  ran  away — together. 


CHAPTER    Vn. 

We  were  having  coffee  after  dinner,  in  the  moon-lit 
conservatory — a  married  couple  of  twelve  months  odd — 
and  we  were  looking  over  some  rather  flattering  reviews 
on  my  last  book,  and  my  Divinity  turned  her  dear  eyes 
to  me  and  said  : 

**  Will  you  ever  write  another  book,  Don  ?  " 

•*  Oh,  no  ;  at  least,  not  for  years  to  come,"  I  replied 
adding  **  The  last  one  did  for  me,  and  my  literary  career." 

**  How  long  do  you  take  writing  a  book  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  That  depends.  I  could  write  one,  say,  in  a  month,  if 
you  asked  me  to." 

**  Well,  perhaps  I  shall  some  day,  but  not  just  yet." 

''  Why  not  now  ?  " 

**  Oh,  because  I  have  got  a  heroine  for  you." 

*' Where?" 

**  In  my  mind." 

**  I  see  !     She  is  not  a  very  big  one,  then  ? " 

**  No,  not  very  big,"  said  Maudie,  slowly.  I  don't 
believe  she  noticed  the  implied  hint  about  the  size  of 
her  mind  ;  perhaps,  it  is  as  well  she  didn't. 

**  You  know,  dear,  it  is  eighteen  whole  months  since 
vou  started  writing  your  last  book." 

**  Is  it  really  ? "— *^  Tempus  fugit !  " 

**  Yes,  and  if  you  want  anything —  " 

''  I  do;  some  more  sugar,  if  you  please." 

**  I  mean  if  you  want  any  help  with  your  next  book,  I 
shall  be  willing  to  give  it." 
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'*  In  the  form  of  a  heroine  ?  '* 

**  Yes,  and  other  things.'* 

There  was  a  pause. 

**  You  gave  me  a  heroine  once/'  I  said. 

*^Yes." 

**  And  I  don't  think  you  could  have  given  me  anything 
more  charming." 

**That  is  nicely  put." 

*'  I  mean,  the  girl  in  my  last  book  will  be  just  the  sort 
the  public  like ;  she  is  a  wee  bit  wilful." 

**No!" 

**  She  was  possessed  of  a  dreadful  temper." 

''  Oh,  Don." 

''  She  is  a  dreadful  flirt." 

*'Stop!" 

"  And  she  ends  by  marrying  the  nicest  fellow  in  the 
world." 

'*  Indeed  !  "  with  a  lift  of  the  eye-brows,  and  a  flash 
of  the  eyes. 

*'  But  she  was  all  that  her  original  was  not,  and  she 
was  not  half  what  her  original  was." 

"  Which  I  can  take  any  way  I  like." 

I  threw  away  my  cigar,  and  rising,  crossed  to  her  chair. 
I  put  my  arm  on  the  back  thereof,  and  stooping,  kissed 
her  hair. 

My  Divinity  rose — she  put  her  arm  through  mine,  she 
led  me  from  the  room,  up  the  stairs,  in  through  a  partly 
open  door,  to  a  room  where  the  firelight  cast  a  ruddy 
glow  on  her  dear  little  head  of  curls,  and  on  tip-toe  we 
crossed  the  floor,  and  hand  clasping  hand  we  stood,  and 
gazed  upon  the  dear  little  sweetheart  whom  God  has 
sent  to  keep  our  own  hearts  warm  with  love. 

Maudie's  hand  stole  up  to  my  face,  and  she  pulled  my 
head  down  close  to  hers,  and  ruby  lips  just  whispered  in 
my  ear  : 

^'  There  she  is,  dear — there  is  our  next  heroine  !  "  was 
what  I  heard. 

And  I  kissed  my  wife,  and  bending,  bestowed  a 
paternal  embrace  on  the  sleeping  head  of  **  Divinity 
number  two." 
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CHAPTER    I. 

It  was  early  in  the  year  1415,  that  one  bright  sunny 
morn,  a  tall,  massive,  red-headed  giant  strode  into  the 
outer  Ante-Chamber  of  the  English  Court.  He  was 
prodigiously  big  and  broad,  and  walked  with  a  free  swing 
and  looseness  of  limb  that  betokened  great  suppleness 
and  strength.  His  face  was  broad  at  the  brow  and  rug- 
ged, with  large  features,  tanned  to  a  light  brown  from 
exposure,  and  a  pairof  deep-set  grey  eyes,  good-humoured 
and  honest ;  while  his  head  was  covered  with  a  mass 
of  dark  red,  close  cut  curls,  of  which  same  colour  was 
his  great  rough  beard.  As  was  common  at  that  time  of 
the  day,  the  Chamber  was  filled  to  over-flowing  with  gay 
Court  folks  and  applicants  for  the  King's  notice  and 
favour,  who  one  and  all  stared,  some  disdainful,  some 
wondering,  and  some  openly  mocking,  at  the  huge, 
shabby,  travel-stained  stranger.  He,  on  his  part,  how- 
ever, was  in  no  wise  disturbed  by  the  hundreds  of  hostile 
eyes;  he  took  them  all  in  in  one  fearless  sweep  of  his  own 
grey  ones,  and  then  marched  swift  and  straight  to  the 
door  at  the  further  end  of  the  long  room,  and  would  have 
knocked  thereon  had  not  a  young  squire,  dressed  in  the 
very  excess  of  fashion,  stepped  hastily  and  unceremon- 
iously before  him,  blocking  his  further  approach. 

*'Thou  canst  not  enter  there,"  said  the  dandy  youth 
calmly,  with  a  supercilious  stare  and  covert  smile  that 
took  the  other  in  from  the  feather  in  his  shabby  cap  to 
the  broad  toes  of  his  dusty  leathern  hose. 

*'  I  would  speak  the  King,"  said  the  big  man  politely, 
and  his  grey  eyes  twinkled  as  he  looked  down  at  the 
perfect  youth. 
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''Then  thou  canst  not !"  said  the  other  calmly,  "his 
Majesty  be*st  engaged." 

The  man  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  quite  good 
humouredly,  then  seeing  he  made  no  move  as  though  to 
let  him  pass,  he  bent  his  great  height,  and  opening  his 
mouth  by  the  other's  ear,  bellowed  in  a  mighty  voice  : 
'*  I  did  say,  I  would  speak  the  King  !" 

The  young  squire  flushed  hotly,  as  what  had  hitherto 
been  an  amused  whisper  now  broke  into  a  mocking  laugh 
from  those  that  hearkened  to  his  discomfort. 

**  Thou  great  oaf !"  he  cried  furiously,  and  he  drew 
his  dagger. 

**  Na,  na  !"  said  the  giant,  smiling  into  his  beard;  **Put 
thy  little  spear  away,  laddie.  I  did  put  think  thee  to  pe 
deaf  for  that  thou  wouldst  not  letten  me  to  pass.  I  tell 
thee,  I  would  speak  the  King." 

**Then  I  tell  thee  again  thou  canst  not  and  shalt  not," 
said  the  outraged  squire.  **  Thinkest  thou  that  every 
begging  knave  that  comes  a-whining  gains  admittance  to 
the  Kingo'  all  England?" 

The  big  man  did  not  speak,  but  a  sudden  flash  shot 
out  of  his  deep-set  eyes  as  without  a  word  he  stretched 
out  one  great  hand,  and  as  though  the  dainty  youth  had 
been  a  troublesome  terrier,  he  took  hold  of  him  by  his 
collar,  and  raising  him  from  the  ground,  shook  him 
gently  to  and  fro. 

'*  Let  go,  thou  dastard  !  or  by  heaven,  I  will  prink 
thee,"  cried  the  struggling  squire,  for  despite  all  his 
foppery  and  elegance  he  was  not  lacking  of  courage. 

**  What  was  it  thou  didst  miscall  me  ? "  said  the  other, 
with  no  sign  of  anger  or  impatience. 

**I'do  call  thee  what  thou  art  ;  a  dastard,  an  oaf, 
a  ragged  knave — what  thou  wilt,  so  it  be  bad  enow," 
cried  the  other  through  his  teeth. 

''  Nay,  then,  young  sir,"  said  the  giant,  calmly,  "thou 
shalt  crave  my  pardon  for  that."  And  still  with  only  one 
hand  he  held  the  struggling  squire  suspended,  and  once 
more  shook  him  slightly. 

"Thou  mayest  hold  me  here  for  aye,  but  that  will  I 
not  do,"  said  he,  chokingly.     And  the  laughter  around 
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died  away  as  all  bent  forward  eagerly  to  see  how  it  would 
end,  albeit  none  made  offer  to  assist  either  the  one  or 
the  other. 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  disputed  room  swung 
back,  and  a  tall  man,  young,  and  of  a  beautiful  counten- 
ance, stood  upon  the  threshold. 

"How  now?  What  meaneth  all  this  to  do?"  he 
inquired  sternly,  but  his  eyes  laughed  at  the  strange 
sight. 

The  big  stranger  dropped  the  lad  instantly,  and  bent 
low  upon  one  knee. 

"Thou  dost  pe  the  King?"  he  said,  humbly. 

"  Ay,  what  dost  want  wi'  me  ?  " 

"  I  do  pe  come  to  offer  my  services  in  thy  Majesty's 
household,"  said  he  simply. 

"  As  what  ?  "  asked  the  King,  smiling  at  the  big  man's 
calm  assurance. 

"  Nay,  that  is  as  thou  dost  will,"  answered  he,  looking 
puzzled.  '^  Gin  thou  lettest  me  aid  thee  and  shield  thee 
from  harni,  I  care  not  in  what  capacity  it  pe." 

"  Well  said,"  cried  the  young  King,  heartily.  "  By'r 
Lady  I  do  like  thee  hugely — ay,  and  that  bes't  the  only 
way  a  man  could  like  thee,"  he  added,  glancing  some- 
what ruefully  at  the  other's  great  bulk. 

"Thou  dost  be  Welsh?" 

"Ay,  your  Majesty." 

"What  be'st  thy  name?" 

"Pray,  then,  what  could  it  be  but  Goliath  ?"  said  a 
sweet,  mocking  voice,  and  Mademoiselle  de  la  Nive 
looked  up  half  scornfully  at  the  great  man. 

The  King  smiled  indulgently  at  the  small,  delicate  face. 

"Get  thee  gone,  Mademoiselle  Impudence,"  he  said. 

But  the  giant  stared  open-mouthed  at  the  dainty  little 
figure. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Nive  nodded  her  head  trium- 
phantly, 

"Said  I  not  so  ?"  she  said.  "See  how  surprised  he 
doth  look  at  my  shrewdness.  Doth  not  dat  be  thy 
name  ?' 
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Mademoiselle  could  speak  English  both  with  ease  and 
fluency,  but  her  **th's"  she  could  never  master. 

"Nay,  my  lady,"  stammered  the  Welshman,  growing 
red,  VMy  name  doth  pe  David ." 

"  Bravo  ! "  cried  the  King,  and  all  the  Court  joined  in 
the  laugh.  *'The  giant  hath  turned  to  David,  and  now 
I  wonder  to  what  hath  David  turned  ?  Take  thee  heed, 
my  friend,  lest  David  doth  take  upon  himself  the  form 
of  Cupid  and  kill  thee  wi'  a  pair  o'  bright  eyes."  And 
he  glanced  whimsically  at  Mademoiselle,  from  whom  the 
giant  had  never  once  removed  his  eyes. 

Mademoiselle  tossed  her  small  dusky  head  angrily,  and 
with  scant  courtesy. 

**  I  know  not  what  dou  dust  mean,"  she  said  haughtily, 
and  her  great  eyes  flashed  a  scornful  glance  at  the 
abashed  stranger. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Henry  laughing.  "Now  we  have 
vexed  our  merry  mocking-bird."  Then  he  turned  to  the 
giant.  "  Marry,  thou  hast  kept  me  over  long  at  this  talk- 
ing. Would'st  that  I  should  take  thee  as  one  o'  mine 
esquires,  David?" 

"Ay,  that  would  I,  your  Majesty,"  said  he  gratefully, 
and  once  more  he  bent  his  knee. 

"Get  thee  up,"  said  Henry,  for  he  wished  to  be  gone 
speedily.  "Here,  thou  Gascoigne,  take  this  man  to  be 
enrolled  as  one  o'  my  bodyguard." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  slowly  and  unwillingly 
the  lovely  youth  before-mentioned  came  scowling  for- 
ward. 

"How  now,  sirrah,"  said  the  King,  looking  keenly  at 
him.  "Why  dost  hesitate  and  look  so  black  ?" 

"He  hath  misused  me  terribly,  the  bullying  coward," 
muttered  the  young  squire  fiercely,  and  his  hand  sought 
the  handle  of  his  sword. 

"Nay,  I  be  no  coward,  nor  no  bully  neither,"  said  the 
big  man,  raising  his  eyebrows  comically,  and  smiling 
with  unimpaired  good  humour.  "Your  Majesty,  wilt 
thou  be  judge  ?" 

"  Ay,  but  be  quick  about  it ;  I  like  not  such  broils." 

"  Twas  no  broil,  your  majesty,  but  quite  peaceful  and 
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quiet  :  yon  little  popinjay  did'st  thwart  me  when  I 
would  seek  speech  o'  thee,  and  then  did'st  miscall  and 
deride  me  most  foully,  and  gin  he  acted  so,  I  must  per- 
force punish  him." 

**And  that  thou  did'st  by  disgracefully  hanging  him 
in  the  air,"  said  the  King,  striving  to  keep  a  straight 
face.  '*  Well,  thou  wer't  both  ^\Tong,  and  yet  both 
right.  Gascoigne  did  but  his  duty  in  denying  you  un- 
called, but  methought  not  that  one  o'  mine  own  squires 
would  act  scornfully  and  discourteously  to  a  poorly-clad 
stranger."  He  looked  at  Gascoigne,  and  the  lad  hung 
his  head  abashed — **  And  so  thou  did'st  rightly  to  chastise 
him  for  so  doing." 

The  Welshman  held  out  his  great  hand  with  a  swift 
smile. 

**  I  crave  thee  pardon,  for  that  thou  did'st  put  thy 
duty,"  he  said,  in  his  big,  hearty  voice. 

*'Then  perforce  I  must  crave  thine  for  my  discourtesy," 
said  the  youth,  ruefully,  but  the  scowl  had  vanished,  and 
he  laughed  and  winced  at  the  hearty  clasp  of  the  strong 
hand. 

''  Now  thou  art  friends,  thou  may  est  take  him, 
Gascoigne,"  said  Henry,  "  and  see  to  't  that  he  doth  be 
well  fed,  and  clothed  in  fresh  raiment,  though  where 
thou  wilt  find  any  large  enow  it  passes  me  to  think." 

And  that  was  how  David  Gam,  Esq.,  became  installed 
in  the  King's  household. 


CHAPTER     II. 

That  was  the  first  time  that  David  saw  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Nive,  but  one  could  not  be  many  minutes  at  the 
Court  without  hearing  about  her  upon  all  sides.  She, 
dainty  and  beautiful,  and  filled  with  the  most  brilliant 
and  mischievous  wit,  was  the  pet  and  spoiled  plaything 
of  the  whole  Court.  Born  and  bred  in  a  French  convent, 
her  mother  a  lady  of  high  birth,  but  great  unhappiness, 
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the  little  orphan  had  been  taken  under  the  care  of  the 
Duchess  of  Leicester,  a  widowed  relative  of  the  child's 
mother,  and  by  her  had  been  brought  to  England,  and 
at  a  later  age  to  the  Court. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  new  squire  heard  much  con- 
cerning her,  and  when  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  delicate 
little  face,  he  would  raise  his  eyebrows  in  the  comical 
expression  that  had  become  a  trick  with  him,  and  look 
at  her  almost  as  if  afraid. 

One  day  a  large  party  was  going  out  riding,  and 
Mademoiselle,  seeing  David  standing  motionless  by, 
turned  and  deigned  to  address  him. 

''Why  art  thou  not  coming,  Sir  Goliath  ?'*  she  said, 
imperiously. 

The  giant  flushed. 

**  For  that  I  have  not  money  enow  to  buy  a  horse,"  he 
said,  looking  straight  at  her. 

Mademoiselle  bent  suddenly  to  adjust  her  stirrups. 

''Aye,  'twould  take  a  vastly  big  sum  to  get  one  large 
•enow,"  she  said  presently  ;"  and  'tis  idle  to  waste  one's 
money  on  amusement." 

David  gave  his  sudden  smile  into  his  beard. 

"Wilt  assist  me  to  mount?"  said  Mademoiselle 
sedately,  waving  aside  the  many  gallants  that  sought 
that  favour. 

David  hesitated,  and  his  eyebrows  went  up. 

Mademoiselle  opened  her  big  eyes,  and  stared  at  this 
strange  reception  of  her  great  condescension. 

"  I — I  pe  afeared,"  said  David,  awkwardly. 

"  Afeared  ?"     The  grey  eyes  got  as  wide  as  plates. 

"  Thou — thou  seest,  thou  art  so  very  fragile,  and — and 
•delicate,  and  I,  I  am  so  big  and  clumsy." 

Mademoiselle  gave  a  little  ringing  laugh,  and  her 
dimples  flashed  in  and  out. 

'*  So  thou  art  afeared  thou  mayest  break  me  ? "  she 
said,  demurely. 

"Nay,  not  that  exact,"  said  David, foolishly,  "but  of  a 
truth  it  nigh  fears  me  to  see  how  parlous  small  and 
dainty  thou  art,  and  my  hands  pe  so  owerbig  and  strong 
— without  e'en  knowing  it  I  might  hurt  thee." 
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Mademoiselle  put  back  her  head,  and  a  sudden  little 
colour  came  into  her  soft  cheeks. 

''  But— if  I  take  the  risk,  Sir  Goliath  ?  '*  she  said. 

The  giant  bent  and  lifted  her  bodily  from  the  ground, 
and  gently  placed  her  upon  her  waiting  palfrey,  and  his 
face  was  very  red  as  he  left  go,  in  spite  of  her  light 
weight. 

*'  I  thank  thee,  monsieur,"  said  Mademoiselle  ;  and 
touching  her  horse  she  rode  swiftly  away,  while  the 
great  man  stood  and  watched  her  w4th  a  queer  expression 
in  his  deep-set  eyes. 

After  that,  David  was  always  watching  Mademoiselle. 
He  would  watch  her  with  the  gay  gallants,  and  mark  the 
flashing  wit  and  ready  sarcasm  (for  Mademoiselle  had  a 
sharp  tongue,  and  fevk  men  were  spared  from  her  cutt- 
ing shafts).  He  would  see  the  great  admiration  and 
open  compliments  of  the  rich,  handsome  youths,  and  the 
homage  paid  to  her  by  old  and  young,  and  he  would 
turn  away,  with  a  deep  sigh,  only  to  find  himself  a 
moment  later  once  more  intently  studying  the  little 
flower-like  face,  and  listening  to  the  sweet,  mocking 
voice. 

And  Mademoiselle,  she  would  one  day  treat  him  to 
cold  disdain,  the  next  to  great  hauteur,  and  the  third 
would  make  open  fun  of  him,  and  rally  him  on  his  dull 
looks. 

'*  Thou  art  growing  thin.  Monsieur  Goliath,"  she  said 
one  day  ;  and  her  grey  eyes  were  alight. 

David  looked  at  her  gravely. 

''  And  thy  eyes  are  so  large  and  so  solemn,  and  thou 
dost  look  afore  thee  at  nothing,"  she  went  on,  wickedly; 
**  Monsieur  !" — she  came  close,  and  looked  up  at  him 
with  great  dancing  eyes,  though  the  pretty  mouth  was 
pursed  up,  and  her  tone  full  of  concern — "  Monsieur^ 
can  it  be  that  thou  art  ///  love  ?" 

And  then  David  looked  straight  down  into  her  eyes. 

'^  Yea,  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  simply  ;  **  shall  I  tell 
thee  wi'  whom  ?" 

But  Mademoiselle  drew  back  swiftly,  and  the  colour 
rose  in  her  delicate  face. 
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'*  But,  no!"  she  said,  hastily,  and  somewhat  proudly  ; 
''  I  did  but  make  a  mock  at  thee  ;  I  meant  it  not !" 

And  David  smiled  sadly  into  his  great  beard,  and  said 
no  more. 

**  Why  dost  thou  look  so  glum  ?"  said  Mademoiselle, 
petulantly. 

**  Do  I  ?"  said  David,  smiling.  **  It  must  pe  my 
nature  !" 

"  Nay,  it  doth  not  pe  thy  nature,"  said  Mademoiselle, 
wickedly.  The  giant  laughed  outright,  and  she  clapped 
her  hands  gleefully. 

*'  Why  art  thou  so  gay,  little  fairy  ?"  he  said. 

Mademoiselle  nodded  her  pretty  head. 

^^  Parce  que  je  suis  moij''  she  said. 

'*  Wilt  make  me  also  glad?"  said  David,  suddenly; 
and  he  bent  and  looked  at  her. 

"  But  how  can  I  ?"  she  said  ;  **  How^  can  one  alter  de 
nature  o'  anoder  ?" 

**Thou  couldst  make  me  the  happiest  on  earth,"  said 
David,  in  a  deep  voice. 

Mademoiselle  looked  at  him  saucily  for  a  moment. 

**  I  will  give  dee  my  receipe,"  she  said  ;  and  ere  he 
could  stay  her  she  had  caught  her  dainty  skirts  in  either 
hand  and  was  dancing  gracefully,  and  with  little  saucy 
curtseys,  before  him,  while  in  her  sweet,  mocking  voice 
she  sang  gaily  : 

Ah  !  le  monde  est  si  serieux 
Si  triste  et  si  iralheureux, 
Mais  moi !  je  suis  si  heureuse  : 
]e  ris  pour  vivre ! 

Ah  !  le  monde  est  si  dur  ! 

Ah !  le  monde — 

Ah  !  le  monde — 

Ah  !  le  monde  est  si  dur : 

Mais — je  ris  pour  rire ! 

As  she  sang  the  refrain  she  danced  lightly  away  from 
him,  her  beautiful  little  face  glancing  laughing  back 
over  her  shoulder,  and  her  little  feet  keeping  perfect 
time  and  pace  to  the  merry  melody  ;  and  as  the  last 
sweet  notes  were  sung  she  turned  her  about,  with  a  last 
little  mocking  curtsey,  and  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Mademoiselle/'  said  David,  **  I  love  thee/' 

Mademoiselle  looked  at  him  a  second,  and  her  eyes 
blazed. 

**  Den,  how  dost  dou  dare?"  she  cried,  and  she 
stamped  upon  the  ground. 

*^  I  know  not,  but,  ne'th'less,  I  do  love  thee  most 
parlously,"  said  David,  in  his  big,  gentle  voice,  and  he 
stood  looking  at  her  and  twisting  his  big  hands. 

**  But — but,  I  will  ne'er  forgi'e  thee,"  said  Mademoiselle, 
with  scarlet  cheeks,  ^^  Don,  a  squire  !  "  She  tossed  her 
small  head  with  a  little,  scornful  laugh,  and  turned  from 
him. 

**  Nay,  I  did  not  wish  to  love  thee,"  said  David, 
ruefully,  and  his  eyebrows  were  very  high,  **  but  it  came 
against  my  will,  and,  ere  I  could  stay  it,  it  had  grown 
great  and  big  as  myself.     How  could  I  help  it  ? " 

"  'Tis  not  the  loving,"  said  Mademoiselle,  haughtily, 
o'er  her  shoulder,  **  'tis  the  telling  o't  dat  I  will  ne'er 
forgive,"  and  she  swept  scornfully  from  him,  her  small 
head  very  proud  and  erect. 

'*  Would'st  hearken  to  me  gin  I  were  a  Knight  ? " 
asked  David. 

*^  A  Kuight  ! — But  dou  art  a  Squire,  a  servant,"  came 
back  o'er  the  pretty,  proud  shoulder. 

The  utter  scorn  and  anger  in  her  tones  stung  him, 
but  he  said  no  more — there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said — so  he  just  gave  a  big  sigh  and  turned  away. 

The  following  day  there  was  arranged  to  be  a  great 
hunting  party,  and  half  the  Court  turned  out  to  join  it. 

''  I  will  ride  *  Le  Diable,' "  said  Mademoiselle, 
determinedly. 

*^  That  shalt  thou  not,"  said  David,  quickly,  as  he 
stood  by,  watching. 

Mademoiselle  arched  her  brows  in  utter  astonishment. 

'*  I  shall  ride  *  Le  Diable,'  "  she  repeated  again,  almost 
wonderingly. 

**Then  I  say  thou  shalt  not,"  replied  David. 
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A  sudden  flush  rose  in  Mademoiselle's  delicate  cheeks, 
and  she  turned  her  back  swiftly. 

*^  Go,  tell  them  to  saddle  me  *Le  Diable,' "  she  said  to- 
the  small  page,  and  he  scuttled  quickly  off. 

She  could  not  resist  peeping  round  at  David,  angry 
though  she  was,  and  he  met  her  eyes. 

**  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  humbly,  ^*  I  pray  thee  do 
not  such  a  fool-hardy  thing.  The  horse  be'st  well 
known  to  be  unmanageable,  save  to  the  strongest  hand, 
and  what  could  thy  little  ones  do  against  him  ? " 

^'Ne'th'less,  him  will  I  ride,  and  no  other,"  she  said,, 
coldly. 

David  looked  at  her  a  second  in  silence.     Then  : 

**  Thou  hast  not  forgi'en  me  yet.  Mademoiselle  ? "  he 
said,  wistfully. 

"  Nay,  and  now  dere  doth  be  a  second  ting  I  will  not 
forgi'e  also,"  she  flashed  out  quickly. 

David  gave  a  little  groan  deep  down  in  his  big  beard. 

''  And  that  ? "  he  said. 

*Why  thy  words  just  now,"  she  answered  angrily. 
*^  How  did'st  dare  to  say  to  me  what  should  I  do,  and 
what  not  ? " 

*^  Put  I  feared  thou  would'st  harm  thyself,"  he  said, 
remorsefully. 

**  Den  dou  should'st  ha'  spoken  more  properly,"  she 
retorted. 

**  So  thou  wilt  ride  him?" 

**  Aye,  indeed,  will  I." 

So  **  Le  Diable"  was  saddled  and  brought  round. 
He  was  a  great  powerful  Flemish  horse,  new  and 
dangerous,  and  well-known  for  his  high  mettle  and  un- 
certain temper  ;  and  many  of  the  folks  standing  round 
tried  to  dissuade  Mademoiselle  from  her  resolve. 

But  she  shook  her  small,  dusky  head  with  obstinate 
impatience. 

Mounting  the  huge  steed,  she  sat  like  a  little  fairy 
queen,  looking  even  smaller  than  usual  on  so  great  an 
animal. 

As  they  had  foretold,  '*  La  Diable  "  got  excited,  and 
breaking  from  all  control,  ran  away  with  his  helpless 
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little  mistress,  tearing  through  the  forest  and  into  the 
streets  of  the  town. 

David  heard  the  clatter  of  its  hoofs,  and  running  out, 
at  risk  to  his  own  life,  seized  the  bridle,  managing  with 
his  great  strength  to  stop  its  further  progress,  but  wTench- 
ing  his  right  arm  most  grievously. 

'*  Wilt  forgi'e  me  ?  '*  he  said,  breathlessly. 

Mademoiselle  was  white  to  the  lips,  but  she  shook  her 
head. 

**  I  t'ank  thee,"  she  said,  unsteadily,  **  for  thy  great 
bravery  and  help,  but  I  cannot  forgi'e  thee." 

And  with  his  left  arm  David  lifted  her  gently  and 
silently  down  from  the  now  subdued  and  trembling 
horse. 

That  night  there  came  one  leading  '*La  Diable  "  to 
his  door,  and  told  him  'twas  a  present  from  King  Henry 
for  his  valour. 

So  thereafter  David  was  not  obliged  to  stay  steedless 
at  home,  when  the  others  went  a-hunting. 

Not  many  days  after  this,  ere  the  giant's  arm  was  fully 
cured,  hearing  that  Mademoiselle's  favourite  falcon  had 
gotten  loose,  and  flown  to  a  high  tree  in  the  forest,  David 
went  calmly  out,  and  climbed  after  it.  He  succeeded  in 
securing  the  bird,  but  as  he  started  to  come  down,  the 
injured  arm  gave  way,  and  loosing  his  hold,  he  crashed 
heavily  to  the  ground,  still  keeping  a  tight  grip  on  the 
falcon.  His  head  was  wounded  and  his  thigh  broken, 
and  they  carried  him  home  to  his  bed. 

That  night  a  messenger  came  to  Mademoiselle  ;  a 
thin  gaunt  man,  devoted  to  the  giant. 

*'  Mademoiselle,  Master  David  doth  send  thee  thy 
bird,  and  craveth  thy  forgi'eness." 

Mademoiselle's  colour  came  and  went,  and  she  bit  her 

lip. 

'^  Tell  him  I  tank  him  for  his  kindness,"  she  said. 

And  th'  forgi'eness.  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

''  Nay,  dat  is  all,"  she  said. 

"  But  he  lieth  dangerously  ill  ? " 

**  I  care  not,"  she  said. 

**  And  it  was  for  thy  sake  ? " 
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•'  I  care  not."  She  looked  at  him  with  stormy  eyes, 
and  heaving  bosom. 

'*  And  he  asketh  nothing  else — only  forgiveness,  and 
he  doth  be  so  parlous  sick." 

*'  I  care  not !  "     She  stamped  upon  the  ground. 

The  man  turned  slowly  away.  **  He  will  die  gin  thou 
prove  obdurate,"  he  said  sadly  and  pleadingly. 

Mademoiselle  stood  looking  at  him  with  great  defiant 
eyes,  and  he  walked  lingeringly  away. 

She  stood  there  tapping  one  small  foot  upon  the  ground 
until  he  was  out  of  sight,  then  she  turned  and  went  into 
the  house,  up  the  stairs,  and  into  her  own  room. 

She  walked  to  the  casement  and  flung  it  wide.  Then 
she  leaned  both  elbows  upon  the  sill  and  gazed  intently 
down.  From  where  she  leant  she  could  just  see  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  the  giant  lay. 

"  I  do  not  care,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  she  caught 
her  breath  sharply  as  some  invisible  hand  drew  a  cur- 
tain across  the  dim-lighted  window. 

**Nay,  I  do  not  care  !"  she  repeated,  and  she  stamped 
again.  Then  she  rose  and  crossed  the  room  swiftly,  and 
taking  a  long  black  cloak  from  a  hook,  she  wrapt  her 
slender  figure  within  it,  pulling  the  large  hood  well  o'er 
her  little  dusky  head.  Then  she  went  out  and  sped 
swiftly  down  the  stairs. 

The  giant  lay  turning  his  wounded  head  restlessly 
from  side  to  side,  and  the  tall  gaunt  man  stood  looking 
pitifully  down  at  him. 

*'She  would  not,  then  ?"  said  David  wearily. 

'*Nay,"  said  the  other,  huskily. 

The  door  opened  and  a  little  black-cloaked  figure 
entered. 

The  giant  gave  a  little  inarticulate  cry,  and  stretched 
out  his  hands. 

Mademoiselle  flung  back  the  hood  and  advanced  with 
scarlet  cheeks  and  great  defiant  eyes. 

"  I  do  not  forgive  dee,"  she  said,  with  her  little  head 
high  in  the  air. 

The  giant  gave  a  little  happy  laugh,  and  putting  out  one 
great  hand  almost  reverently  touched  the  little  white  one. 
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**Then  for  why  did'st  thou  come  ?"  he  said  daringly. 

**Why — for  dat — dou  art  so  foolish,  and — and  he  said 
dou  would'st  die — I  do  not  care  ! "  She  paused  and 
looked  at  him  with  brilliant  eyes,  but  he  only  smiled 
into  his  great  beard.  *'  But  methought  it  a  pity  dat  King 
Henry  should  lose  so  big  a  servant."  She  gave  a  little 
laugh,  and  something  warm  fell  with  a  splash  on  David's 
cheek.     He  put  up  his  hand  and  felt  it  wonderingly. 

'^Something  wet  fell  on  my  cheek,"  he  said. 

Mademoiselle  looked  at  him  with  wide  eyes,  clear 
as    crystal.      '*Is    dat    so?"    she    said    with   surprise. 

'*  It  must  ha'  rained  and  I  felt  it  not." 

She  turned  to  go.  '*Dou — will  not  die?"  she  said, 
without  looking  at  him. 

'^  Ay,  put  I  will,"  said  David,  firmly,  **  unless  thou 
dost  forgi'e  me." 

^*  Art  dou  really  and  of  a  surety  ill  ? "  she  said, 
slowly. 

"  Ay,  dying — and  all  through  thee." 

She  turned  the  handle,  and  then  she  looked  back. 

"  Mayhap — gin  dou  dost  get  well — deity  will  I  forgi'e 
dee,"  she  said,  and  shut  the  door  quickly  behind  her. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

King  Henry  was  going  to  France. 

*^Thou  hast  forgi'en  me?"  said  David  to  Mademoi- 
selle. 

Mademoiselle  hesitated. 

'*  Dou  art  going  to  the  war  also  ?"  she  asked. 

'*  Yea,  I  am  going  to  take  care  o'  my  master." 

**  Den — yea,  I  ha'  forgi'en  dee,"  she  said. 

David  caught  at  her  hand. 

**  Mademoiselle — ?"  he  said. 

She  arched  her  pretty  brows. 

"  Well  ?"  she  said,  but  she  did  not  look  at  him. 
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*^  If — if — "  he  cleared  his  throat — '*  if  I  should  pe 
knighted—?" 

She  looked  up  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  a  brilliant 
smile  upon  her  lips. 

^*  Gin  dou  art  knighted,"  she  whispered  unsteadily, 
"  den — I  will  love  dee.  ^*  And  she  sped  from  him  with 
burning  cheeks  ere  he  could  say  a  word. 

And  so  the  expedition  went. 

They  were  gone  three  months,  and  everyday  Mademoi- 
selle went  to  the  Court  to  gain  news  of  their  progress, 
and  she  grew  white  and  trembled  when  she  heard  of  the 
terrible  scourge  that  plagued  the  English  army,  and  she 
grew  rosy  again  when  King  Henry  sent  special*  w^ord 
that  a  certain  Esquire,  by  name  David  Gam,  was  as  big 
and  as  well  as  ever  ;  she  laughed,  and  cried,  and  laughed 
again  at  the  great  and  marvellous  victory  of  Agincourt, 
and  then  she  waited,  trembling  for  them  to  come  home. 

They  came  at  the  end  of  October,  and  Mademoiselle 
refused  to  go  to  the  Court  with  the  Duchess  to  greet 
them,  and  the  Duchess  did  not  press  her. 

All  day  she  waited,  but  no  one  came,  and  then  towards 
evening  her  small  pale  face  grew  proud,  and  she  turned 
from  the  window  and  watched  no  more. 

The  Duchess  came  home,  but  she  went  straight  to  her 
room. 

Mademoiselle  went  after  her,  and  looked  at  her  face. 
Then  she  put  out  one  small  hand,  and  caught  at  the 
table. 

*' Well?"  she  said  ;  and  her  great  eyes  never  left  the 
pitiful,  kind  face. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  the  Duchess  equivocated. 

**  The  King  is  quite  well,"  she  said,  and  she 
turned  to  her  mirror.  But  the  wide  grey  eyes  met 
hers  in  the  glass,  and  she  turned  round  again. 

**  He — was  knighted,"  she  said.  Mademoiselle  smiled, 
a  sudden  flashing  smile,  and  then  without  a  cry,  she 
sank  forward  and  fainted. 

They  told  her  aftewards  how  it  had  happened.  How 
the  great  fearless  giant  had  followed  the  King  everywhere, 
through  the  din  and  smoke  he  had  never  left  his  side  ; 
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twice  he  was  wounded,  but  he  took  no  heed,  twice  he 
succeeded  in  saving  the  King's  Hfe.  And  then  just  as 
the  battle  was  over,  Henry  himself,  seeing  how  grievously 
wounded  was  the  brave  giant,  besought  him  to  leave 
the  fight.  But  David  only  shook  his  head  and  smiled  ; 
and  then  for  the  third  time,  the  King  was  in  a  position 
that  meant  certain  death,  and  as  the  battle  axe  that  would 
have  cleaved  his  skull  descended,  David  with  a  mighty 
cry,  rose  to  his  knees — for  he  had  fallen — and  seized  the 
blade  with  both  his  great  strong  hands.  But  his  strength 
was  gone,  and  he  could  not  hold  it ;  it  fell,  and  upon 
his  own  head. 

Mademoiselle  listened  tearless  and  wide-eyed. 

''She  does  not  care  greatly,"  they  thought,  and  were 
relieved. 

But  the  Duchess  shook  her  head,  and  watched  silently. 

**  But  he  was  knighted  I  "said  Mademoiselle,  petulantly. 
She  had  grown  very  petulant  of  late. 

*' Yea,  he  was  knighted  !  E'en  as  he  fell  King  Henry 
caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  knighted  him  with  the  tears 
running  adown  his  cheeks." 

**And  he.'^"  Mademoiselle  put  up  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  her  white  throat. 

*'  He  just  smiled  and  said,  *  tell  her.'  "     That  w^as  all. 

''  Ye  buried  him,  then  ?  " 

They  all  marvelled  at  the  steadiness  of  her  tone,  and 
some  thought  her  heartless. 

*'  Nay — not  then.     The  battle  went  on." 

**  And  ye  left  him  ....  lying  there  ,...?'' 

**  Yea,  for  the  time  being.  The  King  himself  covered 
him  with  his  own  cloak ;  he  was  buried  afterward  'neath 
a  headstone  fit  for  royalty  itself." 

Mademoiselle  rose  with  a  little  gasp,  and  walked  over 
to  the  open  window. 

**  Ah,  well,"  she  said  softly,  o'er  her  shoulder ;  **  'twas  a 
glorious  death  to  die,  and  he  hath  left  nor  kith  nor  kin 
to  grieve  him." 

So  after  all.  Mademoiselle  had  not  cared  for  the  great 
Welshman,  and  ere  long  they  dismissed  him  from  their 
thoughts. 
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"  There  be  no  such  things  as  broken  hearts,"  had  the 
Knglish  leech  said  brusquely,  when  called  in  to  explain 
Mademoiselle's  lengthy  swoon. 

And  as  though  in  proof  of  his  words,  on  the  following 
day  Mademoiselle  seemed  as  well  as  ever. 

All  through  that  winter  she  attended  at  Court,  and 
none  noted  any  difference  in  her,  save  that  her  brilliant 
wit  was  more  brilliant,  and  her  bitter  sarcasm  more  biting 
than  ever  ;  and  the  name  of  the  noble  giant  died  from 
men's  minds. 

But  the  Duchess  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  watched 
more  closely. 

In  the  spring  Mademoiselle  took  a  sudden  dislike  to 
the  Court ;  she  had  tired  of  its  noise  and  frivolities,  and 
the  din  made  her  head  ache.  So  they  retired  to  the 
Duchess's  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Leicester.  And 
here,  away  from  the  glare  and  excitement,  it  was 
wonderful  to  see  how  very  thin  and  fragile-looking  had 
the  Mademoiselle  become. 

There  are  no  such  things  as  broken  hearts. 

The  spring  was  a  trying  one,  and  Mademoiselle  had 
always  been  delicate,  so  it  was  no  great  wonder  that, 
after  a  time,  her  strength  seemed  to  fail,  and  she  spent 
most  of  her  time  lying  on  the  sofa  and  gazing  with  great 
blank  eyes  out  of  the  window. 

The  Duchess  sat  by  her  side,  and  stroked  back  the  soft 
dusky  hair. 

'^  Thou  dost  ne'er  sing  now,  mignonne,"  she  said, 
pulling  one  of  the  curls  straight  with  tender  fingers, 
and  watching  it  close  up  tight  again. 

Mademoiselle  took  the  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

*'  What  should  I  sing,  Maman  ?"  she  said. 

**  Why,  the  songs  that  thou  wert  wont  to,"  answered 
the  Duchess,  and  her  eyes  suddenly  filled  up  with  tears. 
**  What  was  that  pretty  one? — '  Le  monde  et  moi,'  was 
not  that  its  name  ?" 

Mademoiselle  turned  her  head  sharply  aside,  and  the 
wide  eyes  grew  dark  with  pain. 

'^  No,  no !"  she  said,  beneath  her  breath  ;  *'  Oh,  no  ! 
Maman,  not  that — I  mean — I  ha'  forgot  it." 
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The  Duchess  rose  swiftly  and  left  the  room. 

When  she  came  back,  as  she  touched  the  handle,  she 
heard  the  sound  of  a  sweet  voice  singing,  and  she  stood 
still  to  listen  : 

Ah  !  le  monde  est  si  dur! 

Ah !  le  monde  ! 

Ah  !  le  monde ! 

Ah  !  le  monde  est  si  dur  : 

Je  ris  pour  mourire  ! 

Every  note  was  a  sob — a  pitiful  cry  from  an 
aching  heart ;  and  as  the  last  long-draw^n,  throbbing 
notes  died  plaintively  away,  the  Duchess  turned  from 
the  door,  blinded  with  her  tears,  and  sought  her  own 
room,  where  she  spent  the  next  hour  upon  her  knees. 

"  Maman,"  said  Mademoiselle  one  day,  "  I  do  be  so 
parlous  weary  o'  this  land !" 

**  What  wouldst  thou  have,  cherie?"  said  the  Duchess. 

^*  Dost  remember" — Mademoiselle  sat  upright,  and  a 
little  pink  colour  came  into  the  white  cheeks — **  Maman, 
sweet!  dost  remember  the  little  convent  where  thou 
found'st  me,  when  I  was  little — and  happy  ?" 

^^  Thou  wouldst  like  to  visit  there  ?*' 

"Yea,  and  mayhap — w^ouldst  let  me  take  the  veil, 
Maman  ?" 

The  Duchess  gave  a  sharp  cry,  but  the  great  grey 
eyes  looked  at  her  so  wistfully  that  she  bent  suddenly 
and  kissed  the  pale  face,  that  she  might  not  see  them. 

"  Yea,  little  one  ;  anything  that  thou  dost  wish." 

And  so  they  went  to  St.  Croix,  and  the  sunny  old 
place  and  kind  faces  seemed  to  do  Mademoiselle  good. 

She  took  to  going  for  long  solitary  walks,  and  the 
Duchess  was  afraid  she  would  do  herself  harm. 

But  the  gentle  old  cure  was  unlike  the  cold  English 
doctor. 

'*Tis  no  bodily  ill,"  he  said,  shaking  his  grey  head; 
**  'tis  the  heart,  and  beyond  the  skill  of  man  to  cure. 
Let  the  child  do  as  she  wills." 

And  so  Mademoiselle  was  allowed  to  do  what  she 
liked,  and  went  her  long  walks  unmolested.  But 
though  she  seemed  stronger  in  this  way,  her  colour  did 
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not  return,  and  she  grew  smaller  and  still  more  fragile, 
and  her  big  eyes  bigger,  till  she  looked  as  though  the 
slightest  sudden  gust  of  wind  might  carry  her  away. 

And  then,  after  a  while,  the  long  walks  in  which  she 
seemed  almost  to  be  striving  to  walk  away  from  some 
haunting  thought,  were  no  longer  possible,  and  she 
tired  suddenly  of  quiet,  peaceful  St.  Croix. 

"  Maman,"  she  said,  and  her  sweet  voice  broke,  so 
that  she  paused  for  an  instant.  **  Maman,  I  be  tired 
o'  this  place." 

**  Where  would'st  thou  go,  little  one?"  asked  the 
Duchess,  gently. 

Mademoiselle's  voice  grew  low  and  wistful. 

'^  I  would  like  to  go  to  Agincourt,"  she  said. 

So  once  more  their  belongings  were  packed,  and  they 
travelled  by  easy  stages  to  the  far-famed  spot. 

But  whenever  the  Duchess  looked  at  the  little,  white, 
wistful  face,  her  eyes  would  fill  with  sudden  tears — for 
she  knew. 

And  so  they  reached  Agincourt,  and  for  the  first  two 
days  Mademoiselle  was  too  weak  to  move  from  her  bed. 
But  the  third  day  she  insisted,  though  she  could 
scarcely  stand. 

*^  Do  not  rise  to-day,  Mignonne,"  said  the  Duchess, 
pleadingly. 

Mademoiselle's  cheeks  were  stained  with  a  scarlet 
flush,  and  her  great  eyes  shone  like  stars. 

**  But  I  wish  to !  "  she  said  petulantly,  and  the 
Duchess  said  no  more. 

^*Thou  wilt  take  me  to  see — the  field?"  pleaded 
Mademoiselle,  and  together  they  went  slowly  to  the 
site  of  the  famous  victory.  There  was  a  little  church- 
yard close  by,  and  Mademoiselle  pointed  to  it. 

**  Doth  that  be — ?  "  she  began,  unsteadily. 

^*  Yea,  dear  one,"  said  the  Duchess,  quickly. 

Mademoiselle  opened  the  little  A^cket-gate  and  went 
in,  and  the  Duchess  remained  outside.  She  walked 
through  the  grave-stones,  threading  her  way  w4th  wide, 
unseeing  eyes,  till  she  came  to  a  fine  marble  stone,  on 
which    was    blazoned  in  gold  letters  the  name  **  David 
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Gam — Knight,"  and  below  was  told  forth,  in  glowing 
terms,  his  marvellous  deeds  of  valour,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  met  his  death. 

She  stood  looking  at  it  with  parted  lips  and  tight 
clenched  hands,  and  then  she  gave  a  little  moaning  cry 
and  sank  down  upon  it. 

**  Oh,  David,  David,  my  love,"  she  breathed,  '*  'twas  not 
thy  Knighthood  I  wanted,  but  thee." 


It  was  coming  dusk  when  the  patient  Duchess  opened 
the  little  gate,  and  gathering  the  light,  still  little  figure 
into  her  motherly  arms,  carried  her  home. 

Mademoiselle  put  her  soft  arms  around  her  neck. 

'*  Oh,  Maman,"  she  said,  with  a  little  sobbing  laugh, 
^*  I  ha'  wanted  him  so." 

And,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1416,  exactly  one  year 
after  Agincourt,  the  weary,  worn-out  little  body  of 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Nive  was  laid  at  rest  beside  that 
emblazoned  marble  stone. 

Marion  Ward. 
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••  Tho'  dark  the  cloud,  and  straight  roads  hard  to  find, 
Fear  not ;  a  silver  lining  is  behind. " 

CHAPTER  I. 

''  Hansom  ! " 

Cabby  touched  his  hat,  and  the  ^*  London  gondola  " 
dashed  up  to  the  kerb. 

*'  Victoria  Station  ;  Brighton  Hne  ;  sharp  !  " 

^^Yessir." 

Then  we  rattled  through  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  and 
down  Ludgate  Hill,  as  fast  as  the  congested  traffic  of  an 
afternoon  early  in  August  would  permit. 

The  hansom  was  of  the  most  modern  type — rubber 
tyred,  shining  in  the  glory  of  unsullied  varnish,  fitted  on 
each  side  with  bevelled  looking  glasses,  a  reflector  lamp 
high  up  at  back,  and  upholstered  with  soft,  new,  bright 
crimson  cushions. 

I  was  hurrying  to  catch  the  Brighton  express,  and 
visions  of  the  felicities  awaiting  me  on  the  morrow  at 
hondon-super-Mare  floated,  through  a  rosy-tinted  vista, 
in  my  twenty-five-year-old  imagination,  as  the  cab  glided 
through  the  dusty,  thirsty,  perspiring  crowd  of 
pedestrians.  ^^^^  .     . 
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Yachting,  lawn  tennis,  the  Metropole,  the  pier, 
Mutton's,  Brill's,  the  Parade,  and — Ethel.  On  arriving 
at  this  last  subject  of  meditation,  I  leaned  back 
luxuriously  in  a  corner  of  the  vehicle,  more  thoroughly 
to  enjoy  the  inward  ecstatic  contemplation.  In  doing 
so,  I  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  hard  substance 
which  materially  interfered  with  my  comfort.  Thrusting 
my  hand  behind  me,  I  drew  upwards  an  object  which 
immediately  engrossed  my  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  thought.  It  was  a  small  parcel,  consisting 
of  some  fine,  dark  coloured,  gauzy  material— portion  of 
a  lady's  veil,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  in  masculine 
ignorance  of  such  matters — carefully  wrapped  around 
the  article  which  had  attracted  my  attention.  On  re- 
moving this  filmy  wrapper,  I  discovered  a  lady's  purse 
of  the  most  approved  modern  size  and  pattern,  namely, 
an  oblong  square  of  comparatively  large  dimensions, 
fashioned  from  the  delicate  skin  of  the  lizard,  bound 
with  broad  silver  bands,  and  exhaling  faint  remin- 
iscences of  Atkinson.  Two  peculiarities  distinguished 
this  feminine  receptacle  for  the  '*root  of  all  evil "  from 
the  generality  of  its  fellows.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
abnormally  distended  on  both  sides  by  a  light,  soft 
substance,  probably  bank  notes — the  specific  gravity  of 
the  article  excluding  thoughts  of  gold  or  silver.  Secondly, 
it  was  fastened,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  spring  clasp,. 
by  a  tiny  lock,  damascened,  and  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, the  key  of  which,  doubtless  a  marvel  of  the  lock- 
smith's art,  was  missing.  My  endeavour  to  open  the 
purse  proved  a  failure  ;  it  was  securely  locked. 

The  cab,  on  reaching  the  bottom  of  Ludgate  Hill, 
had  turned  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right,  and  was  now 
spinning  along  the  Embankment  towards  Westminster. 
I  suddenly  remembered  that,  a  little  lower  down,  there 
was  an  entrance  to  the  department  of  new  Scotland  Yard, 
which  deals  with  property  lost  and  found  in  public  con- 
veyances. On  reaching  this  office,  I  stopped  the  cab, 
dismissed  it,  and  entered.  An  urbane  official  received 
my  declaration,  with  due  attention,  and  the  purse  was 
forthwith  opened  in  ti}    presence.      It   contained   six 
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ordinary  compartments  ;  a  seventh,  placed  in  the  centre, 
was  closed  by  a  separate  fastening.  The  six  open  com- 
partments were  filled  with  fifty  Bank  of  England  notes 
for  five  pounds  each,  neatly  folded  in  twos  and  threes, 
so  as  to  fit  as  closely  as  possible  the  shape  of  the  purse, 
and  equally  distributed  amongst  its  several  divisions. 
The  centre  compartment  contained  the  photograph  of  a 
young  girl  about  twenty  years  of  age.  This  photograph, 
consisting  of  the  head  and  shoulders  only,  had  evidently 
formed  part  of  a  carte-de-visite,  out  of  which  it  had  been 
cut ;  and,  judging  from  its  oval  shape  and  jagged  edges, 
must  have  been  removed  with  a  certain  amount  of  force 
from  a  locket  or  bracelet.  The  purse  contained  nothing 
else — no  card,  no  document  whatever,  which  might 
have  given  a  clue  to  the  identity  of  t^e  owner. 

*' Found  this  in  a  cab,  you  say,  sir  ?"  enquired  the 
official. 

''  Yes.     I  suppose  I  was  right  in  bringing  it  here  ?" 

*'  Oh,  yes  !  And  now,  sir,  I'll  trouble  you  for  your 
name  and  address." 

**  Certainlv  ;  Charles  Edward  Rayburn." 

*^  Address?" 

*'  127,  Scarsdale  Villas,  Kensington." 

"  Occupation  ?" 

**  Government  clerk." 

''  Where  ? " 

'*  Somerset  House."  (And  I  named  the  department). 

**  Very  good,  sir  ;  if  no  one  calls  to  claim  this  property 
within  three  months  from  this  date,  we  shall  communi- 
cate with  you." 

And  so  the  matter  ended,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
giving  as  immediate  result  the  loss  of  the  express  train, 
my  consequent  arrival  at  Brighton  at  a  late  hour,  and 
subsequent  semi-serious  cross-examination  by  the  very 
sweetest  girl  in  England — namely.  Miss  Ethel  Clavering, 
to  whom—  I  may  as  well  state  at  once — I  was  engaged 
to  be  married.  Of  course,  I  gave  a  graphic  account  of 
the  adventure  to  my  fiancee,  also  to  a  large  circle  of 
deeply  interested  friends  and  acquaintances,  who.  I 
marvelled  greatly   thereat,  repeatedly  asserting  that  it  t 
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was  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance,  the  finding  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  a  handsom  cab  ;  they 
might  have  added,  "  or  anywhere  else,"  for  the  matter  of 
that. 

During  the  ensuing  fortnight,  I  consulted,  with  unfail- 
ing regularity,  the  *4ost  and  found"  advertisements  in 
the  daily  papers,  but  without  avail ;  the  loser  of  the  well- 
lined  purse  retaining  the  character  of  *' mysterious  un- 
known," dearly  familiar  to  juvenile  readers  of  '*  penny 
dreadfuls."  Subsequently,  the  incident  ceased  to  occupy 
my  thoughts.  I  was  taking  my  holiday,  a  brilliant  pros- 
pect of  matrimonial  felicity  opened  itself  to  my  enchanted 
view,  the  surroundings  were  in  harmony  with  this  happy 
frame  of  mind,  and  all  else  dwindled  into  insignificance. 


CHAPTER  II. 

'*  Please,  sir,  ring  the  top  bell." 

The  scene  has  changed  from  Brighton  to  London. 
Six  months  have  elapsed.  The  sunshine,  and  ozone-laden 
breezes  of  the  southern  coast  have  given  place  to  the 
raw,  marrow-curdling  chill  peculiar  to  February  in  the 
greatest  metropolis  in  the  universe,  and  at  which  even 
the  all-pervading  improvements  of  the  L.C.C.  have  per- 
force been  obliged  to  stop  short. 

I  had  long  since  resumed  my  official  duties,  and  late 
one  afternoon,  after  office  hours,  was  wending  my  way 
through  the  maze  of  dingy  streets  which  intervene  be- 
tween the  Strand  and  Seven  Dials,  in  quest  of  a  certain 
well-known  bird  fancier,  with  the  intention  of  purchas- 
ing a  piping  bullfinch  ;  Ethel,  to  whom  I  was  to  be 
married  in  a  few  weeks,  having  expressed  a  desire  to 
become  possessed  of  one  of  those  feathered  musicians. 

^^  Please,  sir,  ring  the  top  bell." 

It  was  in  a  narrow,  dirty  thoroughfare,  reeking  with 
the  nondescript  emanations  peculiar  to  the  London  slum. 
I  looked  down  on  the  diminutive  possessor  of  the  small. 
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shrill  voice,  and  beheld  an  urchin,  with  a  bright,  in- 
telligent face,  liberally  besmeared  with  partially  dissolved 
sweetstuff,  evidently  the  remains  of  a  recent  feast.  In 
one  grimy  hand  he  clutched  a  large  bottle  of  some  kind 
of  medicine  ;  the  other  was  extended  towards  me,  and 
the  face  was  upturned  in  anxious  expectation.  I  im- 
mediately complied  with  the  child's  request,  and,  promp- 
ted by  sudden  curiosity,  waited  to  ascertain  the  result^ 
which  presently  manifested  itself  in  the  shape  of  an 
elderly,  unkempt  woman,  who,  on  opening  the  door, 
exclaimed,  in  the  high-pitched,  querulous  tones,  charac- 
teristic of  the  lower  orders  when  under  the  influence  of 
irritation : 

**Now  then.  Jemmy,  look  sharp,  'e's  much  worse." 

** Anyone  ill?"  I  enquired. 

The  woman  eyed  me  suspiciously  for  a  moment,  then, 
apparently  reassured,  answered  in  a  different  tone  : 

**Yes,  sir,  one  of  my  lodgers.  Are  you  a  doctor, 
sir?" 

Impelled  by  a  feeling  I  could  not  define,  I  replied  : 

**  Well,  no  ;  but  I  might  be  of  some  use.  Can  I  see 
the  invalid  ?" 

^*  Yes,  sir.  Show  the  gentleman  up,  Jemmy,"  turning 
to  the  child,  who  had  waited  in  the  passage,  listening. 

We  ascended  six  short  flights  of  stairs,  and,  on  reach- 
ing the  top  floor,  entered  a  small,  back  room,  to  picture 
the  squalid  misery  of  which  would  have  taxed  the  pencil 
of  Hogarth  or  Callot.  In  a  corner  of  the  garret,  opposite 
the  window,  stretched  at  full  length  on  a  mattress  resting 
on  the  floor,  lay  a  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  w^hose 
tall,  gaunt  form  bore  traces  of  former  great  personal 
vigour.  Now,  the  broad  chest  and  massive  arms,  scarcely 
covered  by  a  dirty,  ragged  shirt,  showed  the  ravages 
brought  about  by  long  privation,  illness,  and  suffering. 
He  was  in  a  semi-conscious  state,  half  sleep,  half  lethargy ; 
his  partially  closed  eyes,  sunken  cheeks,  grizzly  beard  of 
several  days'  growth,  leaden-hued  complexion,  sterterous 
breathing,  indicating  long  neglect  and  great  physical 
prostration  and  disorder.  Turning  sharply  to  the  land- 
lady, who  had  followed  us  upstairs,  I  said  : 
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**Ho\v  is  it  this  man  has  not  been  taken  to  a  hospital 
or  an  infirmary?'' 

"Please,  sir,  he  was  only  took  like  this  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  Me  and  my  'usband  sleeps  in  the  front 
room,  and  we  'eard  'im  a  groanin'  for  hours,  so  this  morn- 
ing we  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  this  is  one  of  the  bottles  of 
medicine  he  told  my  little  Jemmy  to  run  round  and  fetch 
from  the  dispensary  every  four  hours." 

^^What  is  he  ?     Has  he  a  trade  ?" 

Here,  the  landlady's  countenance  assumed  that  vague, 
unintelligent  expression  which,  by  the  casual  observer, 
is  taken  for  stupidity  or  ignorance,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  conceals,  in  persons  of  that  class,  a  determination 
to  keep  their  own  counsel,  which  not  even  the  proverbial 
cart  horse  can  move. 

**  'E  used  to  work  at  odd  jobs,  when  'e  was  well  enough, 

sir,"  she  answered  ;  *'but  since  'is  illness ,"  and  the 

woman  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  irrelevant  information, 
thereby  giving  me  to  suppose  that  the  man's  habitual 
occupations  were  of  a  a  more  than  questionable  nature. 

I  bent  over  the  prostrate  figure,  and  placed  my  hand 
on  the  forehead,  which  was  cold  and  clammy.  On  feel- 
ing the  slight  pressure,  the  man  opened  his  eyes,  which 
were  dull,  watery,  and  glassy,  with  the  unmistakeable, 
bleared  appearance  resulting  from  excessive  abuse 
of  alcoholic  stimulants.  He  turned  his  head,  on  be- 
coming aware  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  and 
the  slight  movement  revealed  the  short  neck  of 
an  oval-shaped,  flat  bottle — half  hidden  by  the  bundle 
of  rags  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  pillow — 
and  suggestive,  in  this  instance  as  in  many  others,  of 
ruin,  disease,  and  death.  The  landlady,  meanwhile,  had 
poured  out  a  table-spoonful  of  the  medicine  Jemmy  had 
brought  in,  and  held  it  to  the  man's  lips  ;  but  he  averted 
his  face  with  a  feebly  muttered  refusal,  his  palsied  hand 
stealing  upwards  towards  the  bottle  lying  under  his 
pillow,  but  which,  on  his  withdrawing  it,  proved  to  be 
empty. 

^*  That's  it,  you  see,  sir.  Bill's  always  like  that.    Nothing 
but   drink,   drink,  drink!     He's  often  been  very  bad, 
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but  I  never  saw  'im  like  this  before,"  and  the  woman's 
voice  trembled  slightly  with  emotion. 

*^  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  ?"  I  asked,  again 
bending  over  the  sufferer  ;  **  would  you  like  to  be 
removed  to  some  other  place,  where  you  would  be  more 
comfortable  ?" 

A  faint  ray  of  intelligence  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the 
dying  man — for  such  I  knew  him  to  be — as  he  faintly 
articulated  a  few  words,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  manner 
which  strangely  contrasted  with  his  surroundings. 

**  I  don't  know  you,  sir  ;  but  I  should  like  to  speak  to 
you  alone." 

I  placed  a  shilling  in  the  landlady's  hand,  advising 
her  to  get  something  to  keep  her  warm,  for  the  room 
had  no  fireplace  ;  a  thin  fog  was  creeping  through  the 
interstices  of  the  badly  closed  window,  and  the  place 
was  wretchedly  cold  and  miserable.  My  invitation 
needed  no  repetition  :  the  woman  quickly  disappeared. 

As  soon  as  she  had  quitted  the  room,  the  sick  man 
struggled  to  raise  himself  in  a  sitting  position  ;  hut  he 
sank  back,  breathing  heavily.  I  offered  him  the  spoonful 
of  medicine,  which  I  had  taken  from  the  landlady's 
hand  ;  this  time  he  did  not  refuse  it,  and  the  draught 
appeared  to  revive  him. 

**  Alice — Alice,  my  own  dear  child  ;  if  I  could 
only  see  her  once  again  !"  he  murmured,  apparently 
oblivious  of  my  presence. 

After  a  short  pause  he  continued — 

'^  But  I  was  unkind,  harsh,  cruel — and — once — yes,  I 
remember  it  well,  once.  I  struck  her — then  she  left 
me,  and — I  have  never  seen  her  since.  Oh  !" — and  the 
forlorn  creature,  agonised  by  recollections  of  the  past, 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

I  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  with  kindly  expressions 
of  sympathy,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  my  words. 
Hoping  to  change  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  I  said, 
in  a  higher  key  : 

**  You  told  me  you  wished  to  speak  to  me  ;  we  are 
alone.     What  is  it  you  wish  to  say  ?" 
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These  words  reminded  him  of  my  presence.  Raising 
himself  on  one  elbow,  he  appeared  to  collect  his  strength 
for  a  great  effort,  and  fixing  his  eyes,  which  were  now 
shining  with  feverish  light,  on  mine,  he  spoke  as  follows, 
slowly  and  with  difficulty : 

**  Whoever  you  are,  I  hope  you  will  grant  the  request 
of  a  dying  man,  for  I  know  I  shall  not  last  long.  I  have 
a  daughter,  from  whom  I  have  been  separated  for  many 
years.  She  left  me  in  consequence  of  my  brutality. 
I  was  once  in  a  good  position  ;  my  daughter  Alice  is 
well  educated,  and  I  found  out,  after  great  trouble  and 
perseverance,  that  she  had  obtained  a  situation  as  com- 
panion to  a  lady  of  title.  I  extorted  money  from  her 
time  after  time — for  drink — all  for  drink  !  She  gave  it  to 
me  to  keep  me  quiet,  and  so  things  went  on,  until  one 
day,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  frenzy,  I  forced  my  way  into  the 
house.  They  told  me  she  was  not  at  home,  and  I  thought 
they  lied.  One  of  the  serv^ants  was  sent  to  fetch  a 
policeman,  and  I  was  dragged  out  like  a  dog.  I  waited 
for  her  outside  the  house,  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
saw  her  turn  the  corner  at  the  end  of  the  street.  .  .  . 
I  asked  her  for  money  ;  she  refused.  I  noticed  she  was 
carrying  in  her  hand  a  small  sealskin  bag,  mounted  with 
silver.  Frenzied  with  desire  for  means  to  satisfy  the  cease- 
less craving,  I  grabbed  it,  tore  it  from  her  grasp,  and  made 
off  at  my  utmost  speed.  .  .  .  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
shriek  she  uttered  on  finding  herself  robbed  by  her  own 
father.  ...  I  turned  my  head  once,  and  saw  her 
gesticulating  frantically,  as  she  hailed  a  passing  cab, 
evidently  bent  on  hot  pursuit.  ...  I  dashed  madly 
onward — until  I  came  to  a  church,  in  front  of  which 
there  was  a  cab-stand.  ...  I  jumped  into  the  first 
one  on  the  rank  ;  it  was  a  hansom,  and  I  shouted  to 
the  driver,  '  Cannon  Street  Station,'  that  being  the  only 
address  I  could  think  of  at  the  moment.  .  .  .  Half 
dazed  by  reaction  after  the  excitement,  and  by  know- 
ledge of  the  crime  I  had  committed,  I  tore  open  the 
bag — and  found,  underneath  various  articles,  some 
loose  silver — whicii  I  quickly  pocketed.  .  .  .  Then  I 
hurriedly  replaced  the  other  things,  strewn  on  the  seat 
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beside  me,  in  the  bag,  intending  to  send  it — later  on — 
to  Alice.  ...  On  arriving  at  the  station,  I  found  we 
had  completely  outdistanced  pursuit — and  after  dis- 
charging the  cab  I  entered  a  tavern — where  I  sat 
drinking  until  I  lost  consciousness.  .  .  .  The  next 
morning  I  awoke  in  a  police  cell,  penniless — and  the 
bag  was  gone,  stolen — for  the  police  knew  nothing  about 
it.  I  was  fined  for  being  found  drunk  and  incapable. 
Having  no  money,  I  was  compelled  to  take  the  alterna- 
tive of  seven  days'  imprisonment.  .  .  .  When  I  came 
out,  I  learnt  that  Alice  had  left  her  situation.  .  .  . 
Again  I  lost  sight  of  her  for  months,  when  I  discovered 
that  she  had  obtained  employment  at  a  small  establish- 
ment in  a  poor  locality.  .  .  ,  Yesterday,  I  intended 
to  call  at  her  lodgings,  but  I  was  taken  like  this.  I 
haven't  tasted  solid  food  for  three  days — nothing  but 
brandy." 

At  this  moment  the  man's  strength  again  gave  way. 
I  supported  his  head  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  I  gave  him  a  second  dose  of  the  medicine,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  powerful  tonic.  He  revived,  and  con- 
tinued : 

**  I  wanted  to  see  her,  and  sell  her  a  piece  of  news  I 
know  she  would  buy  eagerly.  Her  lover,  the  man  she 
is  engaged  to,  has  returned  to  England  ;  his  ship  is  at 
Portsmouth,  and  perhaps  now  he  is  in  London.  I  wrote 
it  all  on  a  scrap  of  paper  .  .  .  it's  under  the  pillow  .  .  . 
but  I  haven't  strength  enough  .  .  .  Will  you  get  it,  and 
take  it  to  her  .  .  .  and  ask  her  to  forgive  her  father 
...  if  she  can  .  .  .  and  let  me  see  her  once  more  .  .  . 
before  ..." 

The  prolonged  effort  had  again  exhausted  his  strength ; 
his  head  dropped  on  one  side  ;  he  had  fainted.  Rush- 
ing to  the  head  of  the  staircase,  I  called  loudly  for 
assistance. 

Presently,  the  landlady  made  her  appearance,  having 
evidently  followed  my  instructions  to  the  letter,  and 
heralded  by  a  faint  aroma  of  spirituous  tonic.  I  briefly 
explained  the  state  of  affairs,  and  requested  her  to  search 
for  the  document  the  man  had  told  me  was  concealed 
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under  his  pillow,  the  filthy  condition  of  which  deterred 
me  from  touching  it.  The  paper  consisted  of  a  dirty 
envelope,  on  which  were  scribbled  a  name,  an  address, 
and  some  rough  memoranda — Alice  Stevens,  85,  Har- 
rington St.,  Hampstead  Road.  Philip  Staunton,  H.M.S. 
"Aurora,"  arrived  Portsmouth,  Feb.  ist. 

It  was  growling  late,  and  the  man  remaining  uncon- 
scious, notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  landlady  and 
myself  to  restore  him,  I  resolved  to  depart.  Placing 
half  a  sovereign  in  the  woman's  hand,  I  told  her  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  the  invalid's  immediate  removal 
to  the  infirmary,  and  intimated  that  I  would  call  again 
in  a  day  or  tw^o.  I  then  left  the  house,  not  without 
vague  misgivings  that  I  was  perhaps  carrying  away  with 
me  objectionable  entomological  souvenirs  of  my  visit. 
Outside,  in  the  street,  I  was  subjected  to  considerable 
mistrustful  scrutiny  by  several  gentlemen,  who,  judging 
from  their  appearance,  were  distinguished  members  of 
the  Hooligan  class.  One  individual  especially,  whose 
ill-favoured  countenance  was  adorned  with  a  short  clay 
pipe,  after  surveying  me  with  especially  critical  obser- 
vation, remarked  to  his  companions  : 

"  Doesn't  look  like  a  *  copper's  nark,'  but  might  be, 
all  the  same." 

I  was  then  honoured  with  a  malevolent  scowl  from 
the  interesting  group,  who  viewed  my  somewhat  pre- 
cipitate departure  with  evident  satisfaction.  It  was  now" 
past  eight  o'clock  ;  too  late  for  me  to  pursue  my  ethno- 
logical researches,  which  I  resolved  to  postpone  until 
the  morrow  ;  so,  ruminating  on  the  strange  and  sad 
scene  I  had  witnessed,  I  hastened  towards  my  snug  flat 
in  Kensington,  whither  to  decide  on  the  best  course  to 
pursue  respecting  the  message  of  which  I  was 
bearer. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

The  human  heart,  or  rather  that  particular  idiosyncracy 
of  our  being  which  is  thus  metaphorically  designated, 
experiences  curiously  anomalous  promptings.  The 
kindest,  most  charitably  disposed  man,  when  comfortably 
-ensconced  in  a  saddle-bag  arm  chair,  at  the  corner  of  a 
luxurious  fireside,  absorbed  perhaps,  in  the  perusal  of 
some  interesting  tale  in  Blachcoocfs,  Temple  Bar,  or 
Belgrnvia — this  man,  should  his  thoughts  be  diverted,  by 
some  chance  cause,  to  the  condition  of  others  who  are 
utterly  bereft  of  the  creature  comforts  with  which  he  is 
abundantly  provided,  his  feelings  will  participate  more 
of  self-congratulation  on  his  ow^n  fiappy  condition,  than 
of  commiseration  for  the  sufferings  of  others.  It  was 
amid  similar  surroundings  to  those  I  have  described 
that,  after  enjoying  a  substantial  supper,  I  found  myself 
in  a  frame  of  mind  which  suggested  the  foregoing 
attempt  at  psychological  analysis.  My  subsequent  medi- 
tations ended  in  a  determination  to  call  at  Harrington 
Street  on  the  following  evening,  and  after  forming  this 
laudable  resolution,  I  retired  for  the  night.  My  sleep 
was  troubled  with  dreams  of  elderly  men  in  various 
stages  of  delirium  tremens,  held  down  by  inebriated 
landladies,  to  whose  assistance  came  crowds  of  Hooligans, 
who  threatened  me  with  immediate  annihilation  if  I  did 
not  give  up  some  fabulous  sum  of  money  they  supposed 
me  to  be  possessed  of.  But  whether  these  alarming 
visions  were  due  to  the  incidents  of  the  day,  or  whether 
ihey  were  attributable  to  the  lobster  salad  of  w^hich  I 
had  freely  partaken  at  supper,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 


It  was  on  a  cold,  bleak,  windy  night  that  I  started  on 
my  journey  to  the  Hampstead  Road.  Having  dismissed 
the  cab  at  the  corner  of  Edward  Street,  I  walked  as  far 
as  Harrington  Street,  and  knocked  at  Xo.  85. 

**  Is  Miss  Stevens  at  home  ?  " 
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The  neatly-dressed  little  maidservant,  who  had  opened 
the  door,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  made  answer — 

**I  don't  know,  sir,  I'll  enquire." 

Leaning  over  the  banisters  at  the  head  of  the  kitchen 
stairs,  she  called  loudly — 

"  Mrs.  Atkins." 

**  What's  the  matter,  Lizzie?"  came  in  muffled  tones 
from  the  regions  below. 

**  A  gentleman  wants  to  see  Miss  Stevens." 

I  was  apparently  destined  to  become  personally 
acquainted,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  with  more  than 
one  specimen  of  the  metropolitan  lodging-house  land- 
lady. In  this  instance  a  variety  of  the  species  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  shape  of  a  portly  dame,  bearing  in 
her  arms  a  very  large  baby,  with  an  enormous  head^ 
suggestive  of  hydrocephalus  in  an  advanced  stage.  She 
was  also  accompanied  by  a  few  older  scions  of  the  house 
of  Atkins,  whose  respective  ages  seemed  to  range  from 
about  three  to  five  years,  and  who  were  energetically 
clinging,  in  a  state  of  tearful  irritability,  to  their  mother's 
skirts.  On  the  appearance  of  this  worthy  person  I 
reiterated  my  request,  and  was  met  with  a  gracious 
offer  to  **  walk  into  the  front  parlour,"  which,  judging 
from  its  appearance,  constituted  a  portion  of  Mrs. 
Atkins'  private  domain. 

*^  What  name  shall  I  say,  sir  ?  "  she  enquired. 

I  gave  her .  my  card,  with  a  request  to  inform  Miss 
Stevens  that  I  wished  to  see  her  on  urgent  and  important 
business. 

^'  She  will  come  down  directly,  sir,"  replied  the  land- 
lady, whose  movements,  in  retiring,  were  somewhat  im- 
peded by  her  infantile  bodyguard. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  was  opened,  and  gave 
admittance  to  a  tall,  finely-proportioned  girl,  of  about 
four-and-twenty  years  of  age,  whose  face  struck  me  as 
being  a  familiar  one,  although  where  and  when  I  had 
seen  it  before  I  could  not  at  the  moment  remember. 

Rising  from  my  seat  as  she  entered  the  room,  I  said, 
not  without  a  certain  amount  of  nervous  trepidation — 

^^  I  hope  you  will  pardon  a  stranger  for  having  called 
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on  you  in  this  unexpected  manner  ;  but  the  circum- 
stances, when  explained,  will,  I  think,  justify  me  for  so 
doing.     I  am  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  your  father." 

The  girl  started,  coloured  deeply,  and  her  face 
assumed  an  expression  of  minglz^d  alarm  and  mis- 
trust. 

**  My  father  !  What  of  him  ?  Where  is  he  ?  And, 
pray,  who  are  you  ?" 

Somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  outburst  of  excitement, 
I  hesitated  as  to  how  I  should  answer  the  hurried 
questions.  However,  the  firm,  intelligent  expression  of 
the  girl's  face  made  me  resolve  to  explain  matters 
shortly  and  succinctly.  I  stated  who  I  was,  briefly  des- 
cribed my  interview  with  her  father,  made  her  ac- 
quainted with  his  whereabouts,  and  finally  gave  her  the 
message  I  had  undertaken  to  deliver.  She  listened 
with  great  attention  and  emotion  to  my  sorrowful  story, 
and  at  its  conclusion  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  broken  by 
emotion — 

**  Oh  !  yes,  yes,  I  will  go  at  once.  He  has  wronged 
me  terribly,  but  he  is  my  father,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  do 
all  I  can  for  him." 

She  was  hurriedly  quitting  the  room,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  preparing  herself  to  go  out,  when  I  repre- 
sented that  the  hour  was  totally  unfit  for  a  visit  to  such 
a  neighbourhood ;  and,  after  much  persuasion,  I  in- 
duced her  to  postpone  her  journey  until  the  morrow. 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  landlady  made  her  appearance. 
Guessing  that  the  cause  of  her  arrival  was  my  prolonged 
stay,  I  forthwith  prepared  to  depart.  Miss  Stevens  was 
sitting  on  a  couch,  her  face  covered  with  her  hands, 
and  apparently  overcome  by  grief.  I  explained  to 
Mrs.  Atkins  the  nature  of  my  business,  and  that  worthy 
woman,  at  the  bare  mention  of  her  lodger's  father,  in- 
terrupted me  with  a  flow  of  vituperative  language — 

**  The  old  villain  !  Serve  'im  right  if  he  is  ill,  and 
going  to  die  in  a  hospital.  Treating  this  poor,  dear  child 
in  such  a  scandalous  way.  Why,  sir,  do  you  know,  he 
stole  a  lot  of  money  from  'er  that  wasn't  'ers,  and  the 
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ladv  she  was  with  accused  her  of  havin'  taken  it^ 
and " 

**  Oh  !  pray  don't,"  interrupted  the  girl,  ^*  pray  don't  say 
anymore " 

*^  Yes,  but  I  will.  The  gentleman  doesn't  know  all, 
or  else  he  wouldn't  take  so  much  trouble  about  the  old 
wretch,  /'/;/  sure.  To  think  that  he  robbed  'is  own 
child  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  allowed  'er 
to  be  suspected,  and  lose  'er  situation " 

^*Two  hundred  and"  fifty  pounds!"  I  exclaimed, 
startled  by  a  sudden  reminiscence.  **  Tell  me  how,  and 
when  it  occurred,"  I  eagerly  and  somewhat  incoherently 
demanded  ;  **  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  asking." 

The  girl  was  gazing  appealingly,  and  with  upturned 
face,  at  the  landlady.  I  had  been  attentively  watching 
her  during  the  past  few  seconds,  and  it  suddenly  flashed 
across  my  mind  that  she  was  the  original  of  the  portrait 
I  had  found  in  the  purse,  which  had  long  since  been 
returned  to  me,  with  its  contents,  by  the  authorities  at 
new  Scotland  Yard. 

Miss  Stevens  was  naturally  reticent  in  giving  infor- 
mation concerning  the  criminal  conduct  of  her  father, 
but  Mrs.  Atkins  was  much  more  communicative. 

**  Well,  sir,  it  was  like  this.  About  six  months  ago, 
this  young  lady  was  sent  by  her  employer.  Lady  Ormsby, 
to  cash  a  cheque  for  ;^250.  She  got  the  money  all 
in  notes,  and  found  her  father  waitin'  for  'er  in  the 
street,  just  outside  the  lady's  house.  'E  asked  'er  for 
money,  and  she  refused,  because  she  saw  'e  was  already 
the  worse  for  drink.  Then  what  did  the  villain  do  but 
snatch  'er  bag,  where  all  the  money  w'as,  out  of  her 
hand,  and  bolt  with  it.  He  jumped  into  a  hansom  cab 
and  got  clean  away,  and  the  poor  child,  sooner  than  de- 
nounce her  own  father,  allowed  'erself  to  be  suspected. 
Lady  Ormsby  is  a  very  kind  lady,  she  wouldn't 
prosecute  .  .  .  for  several  reasons  .  .  .'**  And  the  land- 
lady cast  a  significative  glance  at  her  lodger,  the 
meaning  of  which  I  utterly  failed,  at  the  time,  to 
comprehend. 

**  No  ;  she  wouldn't  prosecute,"  continued  the  voluble 
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Mrs  Atkins,  **  but  she  discharged  the  poor  girl  without 
a  character  .  .  .  so  that  .  .  .  when  she  came  'ere  .  .  ." 
And  tearful  emotion  caused  the  voice  of  the  kind- 
hearted  landlady  to  tremble. 

**  Stay  !  "  I  interrupted,  **  and  listen  to  me.  I  believe 
that  this  matter  can  be  cleared  up  in  a  few  hours." 
Then,  addressing  myself  to  Miss  Stevens,  I  said — 
**  Kindly  answer  a  few  questions,  and  we  shall  soon 
know  w^hether  a  truly  mar\'ellous  dispensation  of 
Providence  has  really  taken  place.  In  what  description 
of  bag  was  the  money  contained  ? " 

The  girl,  who  had  manifested  great  astonishment  at 
my  excited  manner  and  vague  allusions,  nevertheless 
readily  answered — 

**  It  was  a  small  sealskin  bag,  with  silver  mountings." 
*' Were  the  notes  enclosed  in  anything  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  placed  them  all — fifty  five-pound  notes — in  a 
very  handsome  purse,  which  was  a  New  Year's  gift  from 
Lady  Ormsby.  She  had  requested  me  to  get  the  cheque 
cashed  in  that  particular  manner,  and,  as  the  notes  made 
the  purse  rather  bulky,  I  wrapped  it  up  in  a  piece  of 
material  I  had  taken  with  me  as  a  sample.  Lady  Ormsby 
having  desired  me  to  purchase  a  certain  quantity  of  it. 
I  did  this  to  protect  the  purse,  which  was  made  of  very 
fine  leather,  from  being  damaged  by  the  other  things 
which  were  in  the  bag." 

'*  Now,  tell  me,  w^as  there  anything  else  in  the  purse  ?" 
The  girl- hesitated  a  few  moments,  blushed,  and  then 
replied — 

**  Yes,  there  was  a  portion  of  a  photograph,  which  I 
had  taken  out  of  a  bracelet  before  returning  it  to  the 
person  who  had  given  it  me." 

If  any  doubt  could  have  remained,  this  last  statement 
removed  it.  It  was  evident  that  I  found  myself  in 
presence  of  the  unfortunate  loser  of  the  money,  which, 
luckily  for  all  parties  concerned,  was  at  that  moment  safe 
in  my  keeping.  Rising  from  my  chair,  I  said,  with  as 
much  coolness  and  composure  as,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  could  command — 

"  My  dear  Miss  Stevens,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken, 
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very  shortly  you  will  be  able  to  entirely  remove  any 
stain  which  may  exist  on  your  character.  The  money  is 
not  lost ;  it  is  I  who  found  it  in  the  cab  where  your 
father  left  it,  and  both  purse  and  money  are  now  safe  in 
my  possession." 

The  girl  started  to  her  feet,  as  if  she  had  received  an 
electric  shock,  but  uttered  not  a  word.  The  sudden  and 
unexpected  news  had,  for  the  moment,  deprived  her  of 
speech.  The  landlady,  however,  less  impressionable, 
threw  up  two  outstretched  and  enormously  fat  hands, 
exclaiming — 

'*Good  heavens  !  Well  now,  I  declare  ...  if  I 
didn't  dream  the  other  night  of  my  poor,  dear  Emma, 
who  died  last  Saturday  twelvemonth  .  .  .  and  every 
time  I  dream  of  the  poor  darling,  something  lucky  is 
sure  to  happen.   Well  !  I  never  .  .  .  is  it  possible  .  .  ." 

And  the  worthy  woman  gazed  at  me  with  eyes  opened 
to  their  widest  extent,  as  if  I  were  some  wonderful, 
fearsome  creature — as  Pygmalion  may  have  gazed  at 
Galatea,  on  beholding  the  manifestation  of  the  vital 
spark. 

Miss  Stevens,  having  partially  recovered  from  the  first 
effects  of  my  communication,  remarked,  in  a  low, 
tremulous  voice — 

**  But,  how  could  you  find  this  money  .  .  .  when  it 
was  .  .  .  taken  by  ...  " 

**  My  dear  young  lady,  the  only  explanation  I  can 
offer  is  that  your  father,  in  his  hurry  and  excitement, 
fortunately  mistook  the  nature  of  the  parcel,  thinking, 
no  doubt,  it  was  some  portion  of  feminine  ornamental 
attire.  Had  there  been  a  quantity  of  gold  in  the  purse, 
its  weight  would  have  betrayed  the  nature  of  its 
contents.  As  it  was,  its  lightness,  which  saved  it  from 
closer  examination,  and  the  sight  of  the  loose  money  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bag,  diverted  his  attention  from  all 
else.  Afterwards,  in  his  haste  to  replace  the  various 
articles  strewn  on  the  seat  of  the  cab,  he  must  have 
overlooked  the  most  important  item,  ignoring  its 
value." 

**  Yes,  that  must  be  how  it  happened,"  murmured  the 
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girl,  in  a  half  bewildered  manner,  passing  her  hand 
across  her  forehead.  • 

Then,  as  if  suddenly  realizing  the  full  importance  of 
the  situation,  she  exclaimed — 

"  But,  sir,  how  can  I  ever  show  you  sufficient  grati- 
tude for  the  great  service " 

"  Your  debt  of  gratitude  is  a  small  one,*'  I  interrupted. 
^*  A  singular  concatenation  of  circumstances  is  alone 
responsible  for  the  assistance  I  am  able  to  offer  you,  and 
the  rendering  of  which  I  feel  to  be  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
pleasure.  Now,  let  me  suggest  a  course  of  action  which, 
considering  how  matters  stand,  I  think  is  the  best." 

It  had  occurred  to  me  that  Mrs.  Clavering,  the  mother 
of  my  fiancSej  was  the  very  person  to  satisfactorily 
arrange  matters  with  Lady  Ormsby,  and  it  was  my 
intention  to  forthwith  make  her  acquainted  with  all  the 
facts  of  the  case,  leaving  her  to  act  as  she  might  think 
fit.  My  views  met  with  the  unreserved  approval  of 
Miss  Stevens,  to  the  great  delight  of  Mrs.  Atkins,  whose 
kindly  nature  and  strong  womanly  sympathies  had  been 
fully  aroused. 

My  long  interview  had  now  come  to  an  end,  and  I  pre- 
pared to  take  my  departure,  after  making  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  following  day.  On  reaching  the 
passage  leading  to  the  front  door,  I  became  aware  of  the 
approach  of  the  juvenile  Atkinses,  who  were  noisily 
clambering  up  the  stairs  from  the  regions  below,  whence 
savoury  emanations,  suggestive  of  Irish  stew  wherein 
the  fragrant  onion  played  a  more  than  usually  con- 
spicuous part,  were  freely  rising  in  pungent  volumes. 

I  left  the  house,  overwhelmed  by  the  cordial  and 
grateful  leavetakings  of  my  new  acquaintances. 

On  my  way  home,  I  congratulated  myself  on  the 
resolution  I  had  formed,  some  time  since,  not  to  appro- 
priate for  a  considerable  period  the  comparatively  large 
sum  which  I  might  have  legally  considered  as  being 
mine,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  its  rightful  owner. 
This  abstension  had  been  fully  approved  of  by  Mrs. 
Clavering  and  Ethel,  and  I  was  sufficiently  acquainted 
with   the  character  of   both  to  feel  assured  that  their 
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satisfaction  would  equal  my  own  when  they  became 
aware  that  one  result  of  my  forbearance  would  be  the 
effectual  removal  of  a  foul  suspicion  from  the  character 
of  a  friendless  an  unprotected  girl. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

My  prospective  mother-in-law,  dear  soul !  possessed 
two  pet  weaknesses — Blair's  sermons  and  green  tea  ;  the 
latter  being  possibly  an  indispensable  adjunct,  con- 
ducive to  the  wakefulness  necessary  for  the  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  former.  To  these  platonic  failings  may  be 
added  a  great  affection  for  a  very  large,  white  Persian 
cat,  named  **  Jem,"  especially  remarkable  for  having  one 
eye  of  a  different  colour  to  the  other. 

Many  sterling  qualities,  however,  strongly  contrasted 
with  these  slight  peculiarities.  Moreover,  she  was  a 
lady,  born  and  bred,  consequently  tact,  correct  judg- 
ment, and  discretion  always  characterised  her  proceed- 
ings under  any  circumstances,  however  trying  or 
difficult.  On  my  placing  before  her,  early  the  following 
morning,  the  facts  I  have  just  related,  she  eagerly 
expressed  her  willingness  to  render  every  assistance  in 
her  power.  The  first  step  to  be  taken,  as  I  had  arranged 
on  the  previous  evening,  was  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
Alice  Stevens  ;  this  she  forthwith  proceeded  to  do  by 
ordering  the  brougham  to  be  sent  round,  and  driving 
straight  to  the  Hampstead  Road.  My  official  duties, 
of  course,  prevented  me  from  accompanying  her,  but  it 
was  agreed  that  I  should  call  at  her  house  in  the  evening,, 
when  further  proceedings  would  be  discussed.  Ethel 
also  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  passing  events,  being 
extremely  anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Miss 
Stevens,  and  especially  desirous  of  obtaining  full 
particulars  concerning  the  love  story  in  which  that 
young  person  had  played  a  principal  part. 
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On  arriving,  later  in  the  day,  at  Mrs.  Clavering's 
residence,  I  found  Alice  Stevens,  who,  after  having  been 
duly  tead  and  dinnered,  was  in  deep  consultation  with 
her  new  friends,  both  of  whom  were  delighted  with  her 
frank,  honest  manner,  and  keen  sense  of  duty.  It 
appeared  that  Lieutenant  Philip  Staunton,  r.n.,  nephew 
of  Lady  Ormsby,  who  was  a  widow,  and  very  wealthy, 
fell  deeply  in  love  with  Miss  Stevens,  and  proposed  to 
her.  The  girl,  before  giving  a  definite  answer  to  the 
young  naval  officer,  informed  her  ladyship  of  the  offer  of 
marriage  she  had  received,  and  Lady  Ormsby,  upon 
whom  this  straightforward  proceeding  made  a  very 
favourable  impression,  somewhat  reluctantly  counten- 
anced the  engagement,  on  condition  that  two  years 
should  elapse  before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage. 
After  the  terrible  scene  which  followed  the  loss  of  the 
money.  Miss  Stevens  returned  to  her  lover  the  presents 
she  had  received  from  him,  and  insisted  on  breaking  off 
the  engagement.  This  line  of  conduct,  indicative  of 
high  sensitiveness,  tinged  with  proper  pride,  had  wholly 
enlisted  Mrs.  Clavering's  sympathies,  and  she  was,  if 
possible,  more  than  ever  resolved  to  place  matters  in 
their  proper  light.  Ethel  was  perhaps  rather  too  in- 
quisitive concerning  the  love  passages  which  had 
charmed,  for  a  time,  the  existence  of  the  young  people, 
and  was  duly  silenced  by  her  mother,  who  hoped  that 
her  daughter's  cross-questioning  would  be  considered  by 
Miss  Stevens  as  purely  the  effect  of  youthful  indiscretion. 
The  curiosity  of  my  future  bride  was  then  changed  into 
wrath  at  what  she  was  pleased  to  term  the  mean  conduct 
of  Lieutenant  Staunton  in  not  having  promptly  and 
energetically  defended  his  lady  love  from  even 
the  shadow  of  suspicion,  and  had  that  gentleman 
been  present,  I  believe  he  would  have  needed  more 
courage  to  encounter  the  broadsides  of  Miss  Clavering's 
reproaches  than  to  face  the  effects  of  the  quick  firing 
guns  which  had  recently  taken  rank  amongst  the  principal 
instruments  of  his  profession. 

After  further  deliberation,  it  was  agreed  that  Mrs. 
Clavering  should  obtain  an  interview  with  Lady  Ormsby 
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on  the  following  day  ;  that  subsequently  I  should  volun- 
teer an  explanation  of  the  part  I  had  played  in  this  social 
drama,  and  produce  the  purse  and  money  which  had  so 
strangely  fallen  into  my  possession.  A  note,  written  there 
and  then  by  Mrs.  Clavering  to  her  ladyship,  informing 
her  of  the  intended  visit,  was  entrusted  to  my  care,  not 
without  sundry  recommendations  from  Ethel  concerning 
forgetfulness,  etc.  In  fact,  that  young  lady  was  so  desir- 
ous of  impressing  on  my  mind  the  absolute  necessity  of 
posting  the  letter  as  soon  as  possible  that  she  accom- 
panied me  to  the  hall  door,  where  her  numerous  injunc- 
tions, together  with  other  circumstances  I  think  it 
unnecessary  to  describe,  became  so  interesting,  and  pro- 
cured me  such  intense  satisfaction,  that  I  nearly  forgot 
the  cause  from  which  they  had  arisen,  and  which  she 
appeared  so  anxious  I  should  remember. 


CHAPTER  V. 

^^Yes,  my  dear  fellow,  I  received  Alice's  letter  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  we  left  Spithead.  Of  course,  it  was 
out  of  the  question  my  trying  to  run  up  to  town,  under 
penalty  of  being  court  martialled  for  deserting  my  ship, 
so  I  had  not  much  option  in  the  matter.  I  wrote  from 
Malta,  and  afterwards  from  Naples,  shortly  before  we 
joined  the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  which  was  our 
ultimate  destination,  but  I  didn't  find  that  out  until  after- 
wards, for  it  transpired  that  we  had  been  sailing  under 
sealed  orders.  You  may  guess  the  state  of  mind  I  w'as 
in,  until  by  .  .  .  what  I  was  just  going  to  call  a  lucky 
fluke,  something  went  WTong  with  the  ship's  boilers,  and 
she  was  sent  home  for  repairs.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at 
Portsmouth,  I  obtained  leave,  and  of  course  I  rushed  up 
to  town.  Thanks  to  you,  old  chap,  everything  has  been 
made  straight,  but  I  shan't  forgive  my  respected  aunt  in 
a  hurry.  The  idea  of  suspecting  Alice — why,  she  might 
as  well  have  suspected  me.'' 
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It  was  thus  Lieutenant  Staunton,  of  H.M.S.  Aurora^ 
commented  on  recent  events,  in  answer  to  certain 
observations  I  had  made,  ending  his  remarks  by  a 
most  vigorous  handshake,  which  gave  me  a  high 
but  somewhat  painful  appreciation  of  the  quality 
of  his  muscles.  We  had  been  introduced  to  each  other 
a  few  days  previously,  and  already  the  germs  of  a  strong 
and  lasting  friendship  seemed  to  have  been  sown. 

Philip  Staunton  was  the  true  type  of  England's  sailor 
race.  Tall  and  stalwart  in  figure,  his  open,  honest  counten- 
ance plainly  told  the  tale  of  its  owner's  guileless  soul, 
pure  mind  and  rectitude  of  purpose.  He  was  a  splendid 
specimen  of  Albion's  sturdy  sons,  who  have  given  the 
dominion  of  the  seas  to  their  country  ;  whose  courage, 
energy,  endurance  and  bull-dog  tenacity  are  not 
possessed,  in  similar  proportions,  by  any^ther  race  of 
men. 

At  the  time  when  Staunton  uttered  the  words  I  have 
just  quoted,  we  were  wending  our  way  from  Whitehall, 
where  the  lieutenant  had  paid  an  official  visit,  towards 
Mrs.  Clavering's  residence  in  Cromwell  Road.  A  week 
had  elapsed  since  the  first  interview  with  Lady  Ormsby 
had  taken  place.  No  difficulty  had  been  encountered 
in  establishing  the  innocence  of  Alice  Stevens,  Mrs. 
Clavering  having  persuaded  her  to  make  a  full  and 
truthful  statement  of  facts  precisely  as  they  had  occurrt^d. 
This  statement  was  corroborated  by  the  explanations  I 
was  able  to  give,  and,  above  all,  by  the  restitution  of  the 
money,  which  had  remained  in  the  silver  mounted  purse 
exactly  as  I  found  it. 

Lady  Ormsby,  with  a  good  grace  which  did  her  credit, 
freely  consented  to  the  renewal  of  her  nephew's  engage- 
ment, and  this  was  a  very  important  point.  Sir  Howard 
Ormsby  died  without  issue,  there  was  no  entail,  and  the 
baronet  had  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  considerable 
wealth  to  his  wife,  with  unrestricted  power  to  deal  with 
it  as  she  might  think  proper.  Almost  from  childhood^ 
Philip  Staunton,  the  only  son  of  Lady  Ormsby's  deceased 
sister,  was  looked  upon  as  the  heir  to  and  future  master 
of  Sedley  Hall,  the  family  seat  in  Devonshire,  the  town 
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house  in  Grosvenor  Gardens,  and  a  rent  roll  of  five 
thousand  a  year.  By  incurring  Lady  Ormsby's  dis- 
pleasure, especially  with  regard  to  his  matrimonial 
transactions,  her  nephew  would  have  been  guilty  of 
almost  unpardonable  imprudence,  inasmuch  as  a  naval 
lieutenant,  married,  consequently  with  a  family  in 
prospective,  and  with  no  other  resources  than  his  pay, 
is  a  man  whose  lot  in  life  is  by  no  means  to  be  envied. 
As  matters  stood,  however,  all  would  have  been  happiness 
and  joy,  had  not*  a  gloom  been  cast  over  the  general 
satisfaction  by  an  event  which  was,  however,  by  no 
means  unexpected.  The  father  of  Alice  Stevens  had  at 
length  succumbed  to  years  of  prolonged  excesses. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Clavering,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  paying  ward  of  a  leading  hospital,  w^hen  one  of 
the  visiting  pjjysicians,  after  a  careful  diagnosis,  gave  no 
hope  of  his  recovery.  A  constitution  irretrievably 
shattered  had  finally  given  way,  probably  under  the 
strain  of  the  last  few  months.  His  daughter's  presence 
appeared,  for  a  short  time,  to  bring  about  a  recrudescence 
of  vitality,  which,  however,  proved  to  be  only  the  last 
bright  flicker  of  the  lamp,  preceding  its  speedy 
extinction.  William  Stevens,  or  "  Brandy  Bill,"  as  he 
was  better  known  among  his  companions  in  debauchery, 
had  gone  to  render  an  account  of  his  misdeeds  in 
presence  of  a  tribunal  against  whose  decisions  there  is 
no  appeal. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Fain  must  I  comply  with  time-honoured  custom,  and 
ring  down  the  curtain  on  my  puppet  show  with  the 
sound  of  marriage  bells — welcome  sound,  no  doubt,  to 
many  of  my  readers,  whether  as  a  happy  reminiscence  of 
the  past,  or  harbinger  of  joy  for  the  near  future. 

The  date  which  had  been  fixed  upon  for  my  marriage 
with  Miss  Clavering  was  fast  approaching,  and  the 
multitudinous  preparations  for  the  celebration  of  that 
auspicious  event  so  entirely  absorbed  the  attention  of  all 
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who  were  concerned  in  it,  that  the  affairs  of  our  new 
friends  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  overlooked,  especially 
as  the  decease  of  Miss  Stevens'  father  precluded  that 
young  lady  from  taking  an  active  part  in  any  festive 
proceedings. 

It  was  many  years  since  my  mother  had  visited  London, 
but  the  old  lady  decided  to  leave,  for  a  few  weeks,  her 
quiet,  yet  comfortable  residence  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  wedding,  agree- 
ing to  accept  Mrs.  Clavering's  hospitality  during  that 
period. 

Alice  Stevens  was  residing  with  Lady  Ormsby,  no 
longer  as  companion  and  amanuensis,  but  as  the  future 
wife  of  Philip  Staunton. 

Mrs.  Atkins — ^who  in  her  humble  sphere  rendered 
every  assistance  in  her  power  to  an  utter  stranger,  whom 
she  found  suffering  under  cruelly  adverse  circumstances 
— had  not  been  forgotten.  She  received  from  Lady 
Ormsby  more  than  adequate  compensation  for  the  kind- 
ness she  had  shown  the  distressed  girl  during  the  time 
the  latter  remained  without  employment  and  previous 
to  her  acceptance  of  her  last  situation,  the  hardships  of 
which  were  ever  the  subject  of  wordy  lamentation  with 
the  kind-hearted  woman. 

The  whole  of  the  money,  which  had  been  almost 
miraculously  restored  to  its  rightful  owner,  was  em- 
ployed by  Lady  Ormsby  for  the  benefit  of  the  future 
Mrs.  Staunton  ;  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
decide  who  experienced  more  satisfaction  at  this 
arrangement — she  who  bestowed  the  gifts,  or  the  receiver 
thereof.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  conjectured  that 
the  proprietors  of  some  well-known  West  End  draper's 
emporium  shared  largely  in  the  contentment  of  both. 


Three  years  4iave  elapsed  since  my  marriage  with 
Ethel,  the  results  of  which  have  beenthe  advent  of 
two  ruthless  tormentors  of  **  Jem."  my  mother-in-law's 
Persian  favourite.  This  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
feline  race,  whose  restful  days  and  peaceful  slumbers 
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have  been  transformed  into  a  romping  and  riotous 
existence,  must  be  imbued  with  a  bitter  hatred  for  the 
human  race,  when  represented  by  very  small  children. 

Many  other  important  changes  have  taken  place  in 
this  short  period  of  time. 

Lady  Ormsby  is  no  more.  Some  time  before  her 
death,  she  persuaded  her  nephew  to  retire  from  the 
Service,  and  accept  the  management  of  her  landed 
property,  for  which  she  agreed  to  make  him  a  handsome 
allowance.  At  her  decease,  he  inherited  the  whole  of 
her  wealth,  and  now  occupies,  together  with  his  wife^ 
the  house  in  Grosvenor  Gardens.  Mrs.  Staunton  has  not 
been  spoilt  by  her  extraordinary  good  fortune.  She  still 
wears  the  sweet,  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  firm  and 
honest  expression  which  characterized  the  Alice  Stevens 
of  old,  and  her  love  for  her  husband  falls  little  short  of 
worship. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  each  year,  we  invariably  spend 
a  week  or  two  at  Sedley.  My  acquaintance  with  its 
owner  has  ripened  into  the  closest  intimacy,  and  although 
we  have  a  very  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  among  its 
numerous  entities  the  only  two  we  consider  as  firm, 
staunch,  and  trusty  friends,  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 
Staunton. 

Hamilton  Seymour. 
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The  uniform  colouring  of  Australian  scenery  intensifies 
the  desolation  expressed  by  vast  landscapes  of  plain  and 
forest,  sweeping  in  endless  alternations  across  the  mighty 
island  continent.  Civilisation  fringes  the  hem  of  Nature's 
robe,  but  cities  appear  as  mere  pin-points  upon  the 
infinite  scale  of  space  ;  rivers  dwindle  to  silver  threads 
embroidering  the  interminable  expanse,  and  the  low 
ranges  of  misty  hills,  which  occasionally  break  the  sky- 
line, merely  accentuate  the  grey  monotony  of  the 
Antipodean  wilderness. 

Notwithstanding  the  typical  attributes  of  the  inland 
solitudes,  startling  anomalies  occur  at  wide  intervals  to 
vary  the  irksome  sameness  of  the  weary  waste,  and  the 
face  of  Nature  changes  abruptly,  as  though  she  threw 
off  an  inflexible  mask  worn  to  disguise  her  underlying 
power  and  beauty,  until  a  sudden  caprice  discloses  the 
wealth  of  hidden  charm. 

The  Blue  Mountains  of  New  South  Wales  manifest  a 
marked  deviation  from  the  normal  type,  and  the  unique 
formation  of  the  mysterious  range  stamps  it  as  one  of 
those  representative  mountain  chains  to  which  no 
counterpart  exists.  Previous  experience  of  the  modest 
acclivities  which  take  brevet  rank  as  mountains  in  a 
level  land  induces  an  apathetic  indifference  to  the 
reported  attractions  of  the  region  described  in  Australian 
parlance  as  lying  **  a  hundred  miles  bacic  of  Sydney,'' 
but  the  expedition  being  regarded  by  the  kindly  colonists 
as  a  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  the  new^  country,  we  yield 
to  external  pressure,  and  start  for  Katoomba,  a  musically- 
named  eyrie  of  the  vanished  aborigines.  The  cool 
breezes  of  the  antipodean  autumn  suggest  the  vicinity 
of  mountain   heights,  as  we  pursue  our   upward  way 
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through  the  smoky  haze  of  a  dim  March  morning,  and 
as  the  veiled  sun  reaches  the  meridian,  black  spikes  and 
pinnacles  of  rock  prick  through  the  melting  mist.  A 
sandy  track  between  dull  green  walls  of  forest  ends  on 
the  brink  of  a  yawning  abyss  between  huge  cliffs  rising 
from  the  profound  depths  of  the  Wentworth  Valley. 
The  smothered  rush  of  an  unseen  river  echoes  from  the 
gloomy  gorge,  which  cleaves  the  crags  as  though  some 
convulsion  of  nature  in  the  birth-throes  of  a  world 
emerging  from  chaos  had  split  the  very  foundations  of 
the  globe.  A  path  zig-zags  downward  through  an 
undergrowth  of  graceful  tree  fern,  blossoming  wattles 
fill  angles  of  rock  with  sheets  of  yellow  foam,  and  grey 
boulders  lie  draped  with  clasping  tendrils  of  reddening 
vine.  A  natural  tunnel  leads  to  the  Weeping  Rock, 
mantled  with  tremulous  fern-fronds,  which  gleam 
with  emerald  freshness  through  a  crystal  veil  of  falling 
water  as  it  glides  over  the  granite  ridges  into  a  pool  hidden 
by  prismatic  mists  of  spray.  This  poetic  cascade  swells 
the  Wentworth  river,  which  shoots  from  ledge  to  ledge 
of  the  dark  ravine,  until  the  raving  waters,  enriched  by 
many  a  tributary  stream,  leap  down  a  Titanic  stair  of 
shelving  ramparts  into  invisible  depths  of  gloom.  The 
surrounding  rocks  vibrate  with  the  thunder  of  the  fall, 
and  the  writhing  trees  on  the  loosened  soil  lean  inward 
from  the  furious  gust  which  drenches  them  in  driving 
foam.  Massive  columns,  ribbed  and  fluted,  like 
colossal  organ-pipes,  surmount  a  confusion  of  toppling 
crags.  Mammoth  forms,  vague  and  uncouth,  appear 
petrified  in  grotesque  outlines,  and  the  chevaux-de-frise, 
resembling  sheaves  of  spears  and  flights  of  arrows,  sug- 
gests a  city  of  the  Stone  Age  waging  war  with  the  primi- 
tive weapons  of  the  world's  infancy.  When  the  keen 
white  moonlight  of  Australia  chisels  the  chaotic  masses 
into  high  relief,  the  weird  formations  borrow  the  aspect 
of  a  lunar  landscape  seen  through  a  powerful  telescope, 
and  the  savage  gorge  transfigured  by  the  chiaroscuro  of 
silver  sheen  and  sable  shadow,  pourtrays  the  ghostly 
wreck  of  a  pre-historic  world.  Even  by  daylight  the  un- 
earthly element  predominates ;  sunlight  gilds  the  ser- 
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rated  crest,  but  never  pierces  the  shadow-filled  glen,  and 
the  veil  of  mystery  which  alternately  baffles  and  stimu- 
lates imagination  hangs  eternally  before  this  mysterious 
chasm. 

The  unfinished  settlement  of  Katoomba  on  a  wind- 
swept plateau,  looks  forlorn  and  desolate  in  the  chill 
autumnal  evening  as  our  dilapidated  coach  emerges 
from  the  dense  eucalyptus  bush  which  frames  the 
rocky  ledges  in  a  dusky  belt  of  that  unchanging  verdure 
which  emphasizes  the  monotony  of  Australian  land- 
scapes. Log  houses  surround  a  gaunt  hotel,  heaps  of 
shale  and  shingle  block  the  unfinished  streets,  and  the 
fragmentary  character  of  colonial  life  stamps  the  aspir- 
ing sanatorium,  appearing  in  its  rude  incompletion  as  an 
incongruous  blot  on  the  fair  face  of  nature. 

With  morning  light  our  vague  discontent  yields  to  the 
influences  of  buoyant  atmosphere  and  picturesque 
environment.  The  blue  dome  of  the  cloudless  heaven 
soars  to  an  infinite  height  unknown  to  the  misty 
lowlands,  and  the  leafy  avenues  of  the  bush  exhale 
with  their  dewy  fragrance  that  peace  and  freshness 
peculiar  to  the  primeval  forest,  where  the  breath 
of  divinity  lingers  like  a  wreath  of  incense  round  a  world 
fair  and  unsullied  as  though  new  from  the  Creator's 
hand.  Rills  of  water  trickle  down  eternal  walls  of  rock, 
crowned  by  the  blue-green  darkness  of  the  bush,  tree- 
ferns  canopy  the  path,  and  orange  lichens  paint  the 
tumbled  crags  of  a  fountain- fed  glen.  At  our  feet  a 
crystal  flood  pours  over  layers  of  red  and  golden  trap- 
rock  into  the  gaping  cleft  of  a  lower  valley,  and  the 
horizontal  stripes  of  contrasting  colour,  chequered  by 
the  silvery  water,  produce  the  effect  of  a  boldly-designed 
plaid,  a  prosaic  comparison  imperfectly  suggesting  the 
fantastic  beauty  of  the  dream-like  fall,  floating  without 
sound  or  foam  from  the  brow  of  the  weird  cliff.  Our 
lofty  coign  of  vantage  commands  an  opening  in  the 
forest,  and  reveals  the  entire  range  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains. The  raison  d'Hre  of  their  descriptive  adjective  is  at 
once  evident.  An  intense  blue  haze  of  liquid  softness 
and  radiant  light  drapes  the  frowning  battlements  of 
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granite  in  a  gauzy  veil,  which  floats  in  cerulean  folds 
from  summit  to  base  of  the  riven  cliffs.  Peak  and 
pinnacle  loom  in  magnified  outline  through  the 
sapphire  mist,  like  submerged  rocks,  visible  through  the 
unruffled  depths  of  a  summer  sea,  and  the  hard  blue  of 
the  Australian  sky  looks  cold  and  opaque  in  comparison 
with  the  luminous  glory  of  burning  azure,  which  suffuses 
the  stern  sierra  in  a  spiritual  atmosphere  of  heavenly 
calm.  The  lustrous  haze  transmutes  each  rugged  height 
into  the  airy  fabric  of  a  dream  ;  form  and  colour  are 
alike  mysterious,  and  the  deep  blue  mantle  of  ethereal 
vapour  seems  dyed  in  some  eternal  fount  of  colour,  far 
beyond  earthly  ken.  Dreary  moorlands  in  the  fore- 
ground enhance  the  visionary  loveliness  of  the  azure 
mountain  chain.  On  the  heath,  reclaimed  from  the 
encircling  forest,  an  ancient  eucalyptus,  with  initials  cut 
in  the  rough  bark,  is  known  as  Explorer's  Tree,  and 
marks  a  spot  attained  with  infinite  difficulty  by  the 
pioneers  of  New  South  Wales,  who  hewed  their  way, 
inch  by  inch,  through  the  pathless  bush  which  fenced 
the  Blue  Mountains  with  a  formidable  barrier.  The 
stalwart  backwoodsmen,  who  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
colony  by  their  toil  and  energy,  find  scanty  recognition 
in  the  pages  of  that  history  of  which  they  write  the  first 
chapter,  and  the  lapse  of  a  century  obliterates  the 
memory  of  the  names  borne  by  these  settlers  in  the 
Australian  bush.  A  waggon  road  now  pierces  the  forest 
for  many  miles  beyond  Explorer's  Tree,  but  a  touch 
of  romance  still  gilds  the  idyllic  and  pastoral  life  of 
rural  Australia.  As  the  evening  shadows  darken 
beneath  the  heavy  foliage,  the  red  light  of  a  camp  fire 
glows  through  the  gloom.  A  rude  waggon,  with  broad 
white  awning,  serves  as  a  tent  for  two  sleeping  children, 
and  a  bearded  man  leads  a  team  of  weary  horses  to  a 
bubbling  spring.  A  golden -haired  girl  watches  a 
'*  billy  "  of  tea  set  on  the  crackling  logs,  and  a  brown 
dog  clashes  into  the  undergrowth  of  fern,  to  give  chase 
to  some  unseen  animal  among  the  fluttering  leaves.  The 
apparent  respectability  of  the  impromptu  caravan 
introduces  an  unfamiliar  element  into  the  rustic  scene^ 
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for  these  gipsies  of  the  bush  are  merely  settlers,  moving 
from  one  farm  to  another  by  road,  after  the  manner  of 
their  kind,  the  forest  being  free  to  the  public  as  a 
camping-ground,  where  the  colonist  may  share  in  that 
liberty  of  boundless  space  beneath  the  over-arching 
sky,  which  forms  the  kingdom  and  inheritance  of  the 
savage.  With  darkness,  the  slumbering  bush  wakes  to 
that  eerie  night  life  of  moaning  breezes,  whispering 
leaves,  soft  footfalls,  and  rustling  wings  which  fills  the 
forest  aisles  with  mystery.  The  faint  scratch  of  an 
opossum's  claw  on  the  bark  of  a  tree  becomes  audible, 
as  the  furry  bundle  crosses  a  forked  bough  to  his  leafy 
hiding-place,  and  a  mournful  howl  echoes  from  the 
heart  of  the  woods,  haunted  by  the  dingo,  or  wild  dog, 
the  only  beast  of  prey  indigenous  to  Australia.  This 
recently  discovered  continent  appears  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  development  than  the  remaining  quarters  of  the 
the  globe  ;  for  the  marsupial  species  of  kangaroo  and 
wallaby,  and  the  weird  forms  of  enormous  birds,  suggest 
a  local  survival  of  pre-historic  types  found  deposited  in 
the  geological  strata  of  Europe  and  America.  From 
the  outlying  shoulder  of  Mount  Victoria,  a  long  drive 
across  the  dividing  range  formed  by  the  spurs  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  brings  us  to  the  marvellous  Jenolan 
Caves,  a  crystallised  fairyland  in  the  recesses  of  the  hills. 
The  stupendous  rocks,  etherialized  by  the  veil  of  azure 
light  which  hangs  like  a  curtain  before  nature's 
enchanted  temple,  contain  a  realm  of  mystery  ;  and  the 
blue  flames  of  the  magical  mist  guard  a  virgin  sanctuary, 
built  up  in  silence  and  darkness  through  countless  ages, 
as  though  by  the  hands  of  invisible  angels.  A  roseate 
dawn  flushes  the  limpid  heaven  as  we  start  on  our  way  ; 
but  the  gloom  of  night  lingers  in  the  gorges  which  gash 
the  mountain  side.  The  shy  bower  bird  wheels  round  a 
crimson-leaved  maple,  and  the  pink  plumage  of  the 
rosella  glows  from  the  dewy  thicket  wherein  she  builds 
her  nest.  The  full  strident  note  of  the  '*  coach-whip  " 
cleaves  the  silence  of  the  drowsy  world,  and  the  waking 
songsters  of  the  bush  chime  in  with  unmusical  chorus. 
Hares  frolic  with  their  young  so  near  the  road  that  a 
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diminutive  leveret  suffers  itself  to  be  captured  by  hand, 
and  after  a  plaintive  cry,  falls  asleep  in  the  cosy  warmth 
of  a  fur  cloak.  The  illimitable  forest  shelves  down  on 
either  side  of  the  ridge  to  which  the  panting  horses 
climb,  and  at  an  angle  of  the  road  the  trees  recede 
from  a  pastoral  plain,  where  incalculable  flocks  roam 
in  charge  of  a  solitary  shepherd.  This  sheep-run 
within  touch  of  civilization  differs  widely  from  the  vast 
grass  lands  of  the  interior,  where  the  mental  tension  of 
exile  and  isolation  often  relaxes  into  an  apathy  which 
preludes  despair  ;  and  madness  overtakes  the  hapless 
settler  or  shepherd  overwhelmed  by  an  insupportable 
burden  of  solitude  and  silence. 

The  peaceful  homestead  of  a  squatter  nestles  amidst 
barns  and  hay  ricks  on  a  green  hillside,  and  a  white  sea 
of  tossing  horns  surges  above  the  stone  wall  of  a  stock- 
yard, where  barking  dogs  and  men  on  hprseback  dash 
through  a  mob  of  unruly  cattle.  A  sunburnt  damsel 
descends  the  hill  on  her  stout  pony,  and  eagerly  holds 
out  a  leathern  wallet  for  the  scanty  budget  brought  by 
Her  Majesty's  mail  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  existence 
in  the  squatter  station. 

From  the  summit  of  the  Dividing  Range,  the 
changing  vegetation  marks  the  difference  of  climate  on 
the  northern  and  southern  slope.  A  forest  of  mountain 
ash  clothes  one  side  of  the  watershed  with  feathery 
verdure,  brightened  by  coral  berries,  and  relieved  by 
the  polished  grey  of  pillared  stems.  On  the  other  hand^ 
huge  trees  of  black  butt  and  stringy  bark  form  the  dense 
canopy  of  leaden  green  peculiar  to  the  gum  tribe,  and 
the  rough  bark  of  the  massive  trunks  bristles  with 
spreading  antlers  of  staghorn  fern — a  parasitic  growth- 
which,  when  torn  from  the  parent  stem,  merely  requires 
nailing  to  a  piece  of  wood,  from  whence  it  draws  fresh 
life  and  vigour.  A  rent  in  a  yellow  cliff  reveals  a 
ghostly  glade,  thronged  with  ring-barked  eucalyptus 
skeletons,  dying  off  to  make  fresh  pasture ;  the  blanched 
and  withering  boughs  creak  in  the  fitful  wind,  and  wave 
pallid  arms  in  grotesque  contortions  w^hich  suggest  the 
lingering  agonies  of  sentient  life,  blighted  by  a  curse^ 
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but  forbidden  to  quit  the  racked  and  emaciated  frame. 
The  scene  changes,  and  a  broad  green  valley,  studded 
with  contrasting  clumps  of  swarthy  pine  and  silvery 
blue-gum,  widens  out  like  a  park  of  God's  own  planting 
beneath  the  towering  cliffs.  Graceful  lyre-birds  circle 
overhead,  the  soft  grey  of  their  harp-shaped  tail  feathers 
sharply  defined  by  the  red  and  indigo  plumage  of  breast 
and  wings.  A  tiny  wild  cat,  white  and  fluffy,  darts  into 
a  hollow  log,  from  whence  any  attempt  to  dislodge  this 
little  virago  of  the  bush  would  result  in  terrific  laceration 
from  the  fierce  attack  of  a  foe  no  larger  than  a  month - 
old  kitten.  Jays  flit  past  on  wide  blue  wings,  and  a  hawk 
darts  down  with  unerring  aim  to  strike  his  distant 
quarry.  Brown  wallabys  gambol  on  the  boulder-strewn 
ridge,  and,  at  the  sound  of  wheels,  leap  lightly  away  to 
a  projecting  rock,  from  whence  they  view  the  intruders 
with  unconcern,  though  a  mother  with  her  young  in  her 
pouch  prudently  occupies  the  rear  of  the  party.  The 
kangaroo,  of  which  the  harmless  wallaby  is  a  miniature 
copy,  seldom  approaches  the  vicinity  of  civilisation,  and 
sometimes  become  a  formidable  opponent,  inflicting  fatal 
injury  with  a  stroke  of  the  huge  fore  paws  when  driven 
to  bay.  The  diversity  of  bird  and  animal  life  in  the 
Australian  bush  beguiles  the  long  hours  before  a  range 
of  grey  cliffs,  honeycombed  with  innumerable  caverns, 
looming  through  an  azure  cloud  of  gleaming  mist,  and 
marks  the  goal  of  our  journey.  At  length,  the  rocky 
wall  bars  the  way,  and  compels  the  traveller  to  complete 
the  progress  on  foot.  The  sturdy  mountaineer  who 
shoulders  our  baggage  precedes  us  through  a  natural  arch 
into  a  colossal  hall,  where  stalactite  pendants  swing  from  a 
shadowy  dome.  The  gurgle  of  water  echoes  through 
the  gloom  of  the  vaulted  cave,  and  clinging  to  the  rail 
of  a  wooden  bridge,  we  grope  through  a  windingtunnel^ 
and  emerge  into  a  sunny  glen  framed  in  a  green 
amphitheatre  of  hills.  The  Cave  House,  owned  by  the 
enthusiastic  custodian  of  the  Jenolan  Caves,  nestles  in 
the  shadow  of  a  wooded  crag,  and  looks  an  ideal  retreat 
for  weary  pilgrims.  Pigeons  flutter  on  wooden  bal- 
conies draped  with  passion  flowers,  now  setting  into  the 
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fruit,  which  is  an  Australian  speciality.  A  brook  dances 
merrily  through  a  stony  bed,  as  though  rejoicing  to 
escape  from  the  sullen  stream  which  plunges  into  the 
depths  of  the  hollow  mountains,  and  a  herd  of  cows 
wending  homeward  at  milking  time  adds  a  touch  of  pas- 
toral calm  to  the  secluded  vale.  Our  host  of  the  Cave 
House  having  recently  discovered  a  fresh  series  of 
stalactite  caverns,  is  in  the  full  flush  of  conquest. 
Night  after  night  this  indefatigable  explorer  of  nature's 
secret  chambers  pursues  his  unremitting  researches 
through  the  mjrriad  crystalline  grottoes  which  tunnel  the 
Jenolan  cliffs.  Thirty  years  of  toil  and  danger  have 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  discovery,  and  the  success 
attained  appears  almost  miraculous,  as  a  hopeless  deaf- 
ness doubles  the  risks  run  by  the  hardy  Australian.  A 
girl  of  fifteen  accompanies  her  father  on  pioneering 
expeditions,  that  her  slender  form  may  pass  through 
apertures  inaccessible  to  his  heavier  figure.  A  keen 
sense  of  touch  partially  supplies  the  place  of  the  lost 
hearing,  but  the  wife  of  the  discoverer  relates  sad 
stories  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  when  the  long 
night  wears  away  without  the  return  of  the  wanderers 
from  their  subterranean  pilgrimage,  and  a  graphic 
account  is  given  of  thirty  hours  once  spent  in  a  black 
abyss,  when  candles  and  matches  were  lost  through  an 
inopportune  stumble,  and  rescue  became  but  a  forlorn 
hope,  though  providentially  realized.  The  spirit  of 
adventure  dies  hard  ;  the  stalactite  caverns  still 
enthral  their  votary,  and  the  divining-rod  of  the  modern 
wizard  continues  to  penetrate  ever  deeper  into  the 
mystic  arcana  of  the  under-world.  A  sheep  track  winds 
round  the  shoulder  of  a  pine-fringed  mountain  to  the 
entrance  of  the  caves,  closed  by  an  iron  door,  and  we  fol- 
low our  guide  on  hand  and  knees  through  a  black  tunnel, 
full  of  snares  and  pitfalls.  Water  bubbles  up  from 
w'ells  crossed  by  swaying  planks,  slippery  blocks  of  con- 
glomerate obstruct  the  way,  and  long  needles  of  glittering 
spar  depend  from  the  rocky  roof.  The  faint  light  of 
tvvinkhng  candles  only  reveals  the  surrounding  darkness, 
but  a  glimmering  circle  at  length  indicates  the  limit  of 
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the  sepulchral  vault,  and  we  rise  to  our  feet  bruised  and 
battered,  beneath  a  shining  dome  frosted  with  icicles  of 
stalactite.  White  parapets  sparkle  with  the  lustre  of 
diamond  and  topaz,  and  sheaves  of  aspiring  stalagmite, 
orange,  brown,  and  gold,  mount  to  meet  the  lengthening 
stalactites  which,  by  falling  drops  of  mineral-charged 
moisture,  gradually  form  the  sparkling  aisles  of  slender 
columns.  The  rate  of  progression  has  been  calculated 
by  marks  made  on  stalactites  of  thirty  years'  accretion, 
and  the  result  conveys  a  bewildering  idea  of  the  oeons 
required  to  complete  the  silent  handiw^ork  of  nature  in 
this  cathedral  of  the  rocks.  The  mind  reels  as  it 
endeavours  to  look  back  through  the  ages  of  an  eternal 
past,  infinitely  beyond  mortal  calculation ;  for  the  hoariest 
•edifice  of  human  skill  is  but  a  transient  fabric  of  yester- 
day in  comparison  with  the  immortal  antiquity  of  this 
crystalline  fane.  In  the  falling  of  the  innumerable 
water-drops  which  build  up  the  league-long  aisles  of  the 
subterranean  temple,  it  would  seem  that  natural  forces 
were  compelled  to  obey  some  immutable  law  of  form 
which  controls  their  operations,  as  grammar  controls 
language,  to  regulate  expression,  and  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos.  In  the  Imperial  Cave — named  in  memory  of 
the  Queen's  Jubilee — the  unearthly  whiteness  of  the 
crystallieations  gives  an  indescribable  solemnity  to  the 
jewelled  vistas  where  innumerable  designs  sculptured 
by  stalactite  and  stalagmite  imitate  the  contours  of 
familiar  objects  in  the  external  world  of  art  and  nature. 
In  one  of  the  sparkling  grottoes,  grouped  like  encircling 
chapels  round  each  aisle  and  transept  of  the  vast  * 
subterranean  sanctuary,  a  majestic  column  of  purest 
alabaster,  like  the  central  pillar  of  a  cathedral  chapter 
house,  supports  a  vaulted  roof  lost  in  clouds  of 
mineral-charged  mist.  In  another  arched  alcove, 
a  light  is  placed  behind  pale  curtains  of  diaphanous 
gauze,  which  sweep  the  floor  with  crystal  fringes,  and  a 
mermaid's  bower  show^s  roof  and  w^all  encrusted  with 
interwoven  branches  of  snow-white  coral.  A  wild  freak 
of  nature  appears  in  a  grotto  known  as  "  The  Fairies' 
Haunt,"  where  the  fragile  formations  take  the  shape  of 
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diminutive  sprites,  dancing  on  a  ridge  of  pearl,  before  a 
bishop,  large  as  life,  who  kneels  in  the  midst  with  up- 
lifted hands,  emerging  from  voluminous  lawn  sleeves,  as 
though  protesting  against  the  fascinations  of  the  sportive 
elves  by  whom  he  has  been  beguiled.  A  Madonna  and 
Child  loom  out  in  the  marble  beauty  from  the  shadows 
of  a  diamond-studded  niche,  and  the  spreading  crow^ns 
of  lofty  palm-trees  shimmer  with  an  incongruous  mantle 
of  hoar-frost.  A  thicket  of  frozen  foliage  surrounds  the 
Woolshed  Cavern,  where  a  familiar  feature  of  colonial 
life  attracts  instant  attention.  Scores  of  snow^  fleeces 
hang  from  shelves  of  rock,  as  though  placed  there  to 
dry,  and  crystal  drops  oozing  from  the  rugged  edge  of 
each  woolly  mass  heighten  the  realistic  impression  of  the 
stalactite  concretion.  Rich  draperies  of  silvery  lace 
festoon  a  domed  pavilion,  known  as  Katies'  Bower^ 
gleaming  with  the  moonlight  beauty  of  pearls  and  opals 
twisted  in  heavy  ropes,  and  flung  in  careless  profusio  n 
over  the  opaque  whiteness  of  a  carven  casket.  A 
stately  altar  tomb  fills  a  fretted  niche  below  a  traceried 
window,  and  the  shining  wings  of  hovering  angels  meet 
above  the  glittering  shrine,  like  the  celestial  guardians 
of  the  sacred  ark.  Mimic  flowers  mock  the  fading 
summer  of  the  outside  w^orld  with  their  eternal  beauty, 
and  tall  lilies  imprison  drops  of  dew  in  their  snowy  cups,, 
where  a  fountain  darts  from  a  mass  of  clustering  fern, 
but  the  tossing  foam,  frozen  in  mid-air,  pauses,  con- 
gealed in  the  act  of  falling.  Enchanting  visions  lure  us 
on  through  colonnades  of  filmy  frost-work,  like  fragile 
creations  of  moonlight  and  mist,  woven  in  some  land  of 
dreams.  The  crystal  columns,  crowned  with  wreathing 
arches,  melt  into  the  opalescent  haze  of  an  infinite 
distance.  Effigies  of  elk  and  mammoth  recall  the 
fossilized  relics  of  an  antediluvian  world,  and  a  corridor 
lined  with  veiled  statues  leads  to  a  sculpture  gallery 
crowded  with  marble  images  in  every  stage  of  pro- 
gress. The  eye  wearies  of  the  infinite  variety 
displayed  in  the  moulding  ot  the  stalactite  formations, 
myriad  ages  have  hollowed  these  labyrinthine  caverns  by 
deepening  the  channels  of  the  subterranean  rivers,  dis- 
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integrating  the  crumbling  rocks,  saturated  with  the 
mineral  properties  of  the  water.  Nature  repeats  the 
story  of  the  upper  world  in  .the  mysterious  mazes  of  the 
Australian  mountains,  where  Gothic  minster  and  ruined 
castle,  forest  trees  and  shells  of  ocean,  flowers  of  earth 
and  stars  of  heaven,  are  engraved  in  crystal  loveliness 
upon  the  weird  scenery  of  the  Jenolan  caves.  The 
bridal  w^hiteness  of  the  inner  courts  shines  with  incan- 
descent lustre,  and  the  daik  crypts  which  form  the  ante- 
chambers of  each  palatial  hall  enhance  the  stainless 
purity  and  unearthly  fairness  of  a  hundred  vaulted 
shrines  suffused  with  spiritual  radiance.  The  necessary 
blasting  of  the  rocky  barriers  is  accomplished  with 
supreme  caution,  but  the*  protection  of  the  stalactite 
caverns  involves  considerable  discomfort  to  the  non- 
scientific  explorer,  who  crawls  through  tunnels,  climbs 
walls  of  slippery  spar,  and  squeezes  through  clefts  drilled 
in  the  brittle  conglomerate,  the  process  being  varied  by 
a  course  of  rope  ladders,  a  series  of  leaps  over  yawning 
chasms,  and  the  hazardous  passage  of  a  knife-like  ridge 
in  midnight  darkness  to  the  accompaniment  of  gurgling 
water,  washing  the  base  of  an  unseen  precipice.  Verily 
we  sup  full  of  horrors  in  our  investigation  of  nature's 
secrets,  but  the  game  is  worth  the  candle,  though  for  a 
moment  the  axiom  admits  of  dispute  as  I  shoot  head 
foremost  down  a  slippery  incline,  and  a  gust  of  damp 
air  extinguishes  my  feeble  taper.  A  solitary  guide 
escorts  the  party  of  ten,  but  ^'Jack"  of  the  Jenolan 
Caves  is  a  host  in  himself,  and  no  serious  mishap  befalls 
us.  Bruised  bones  and  shattered  nerves  are  soothed  by 
a  short  rest  in  the  Cave  of  the  Mystery,  a  weird  mass  of 
snowy  stalactite  suggesting  the  mystic  ^^ Shape,  which 
shape  had  none,''  suspended  from  a  misty  height,  glitter- 
ing with  crystal  stars.  The  huge  accretion  of  jewelled 
snow  which  swings  overhead  in  fantastic  contours  of 
bewildering  intricacy  contains  myriads  of  interlacing 
petrifactions,  but  Dame  Nature,  contrary  to  her  wont, 
hesitates  as  to  the  final  mould  wherein  to  cast  her  subtle 
thought.  The  stalactite  phenomenon  precedes  the  cul- 
minating experience  of  the  Jenolan  Caves,  and  traversing  a 
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marble  cloister  to  a  tunnel  hewn  in  the  rocky  walls,  we  creep 
through  the  darkness  to  the  edge  of  a  black  gulf,  where  a 
steel  ladder  swings  over  a  sullen  river  seventy  feet  below. 
One  by  one  the  terrified  troop  descends  into  space  ;  the 
red  gleam  of  the  lantern  hung  round  the  guide's  neck 
cleaves  the  darkness  w^ith  a  lurid  glare,  which  heightens 
the  Dantesque  horror  of  the  awful  chasm.  A  frightened 
girl  collapses  in  mid-air,  and  swings  to  and  fro  on  the 
appalling  ladder,  to  which  she  clings  convulsively, 
though  unable  to  move.  The  guide,  equal  to  an 
occasion  of  frequent  occurrence,  ascends,  and  throwing 
the  helpless  burden  over  his  shoulder,  carries  her  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  The  broad,  black  river,  which 
creates  the  fairyland  of  beauty  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain, swirls  onward  into  a  dismal  cavity.  The  gloom  of 
night  surrounds  us,  and  impregnable  barriers  of  rock 
encompass  the  sepulchral  depths  which  engulph  us. 
The  overw^helming  awfulness  of  the  dreary  scene  stamps 
it  indelibly  on  mind  and  memory.  No  sound  breaks 
the  dread  silence  save  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  hurry- 
ing river,  revealed  by  the  light  of  candles  placed  in  tin 
sconces,  and  thrown  into  the  w^ater  to  float  away  into 
the  dense  obscurity  of  an  abyss,  black  as  the  fabled 
mouth  of  hell.  The  relief  of  escape  from  temporary 
burial  in  this  gruesome  laboratory  of  nature  mitigates  the 
horror  of  ascent  by  the  oscillating  chains,  endured  wuth 
philosophic  composure  now  that  each  painful  step  brings 
us  nearer  to  the  light  of  day.  A  prolonged  scramble 
through  a  maze  of  tunnels  seems  a  comparative  trifle 
after  the  severity  of  the  previous  ordeal,  attested  by 
torn  garments,  wet,  muddy,  and  caked  with  the  white 
powder  of  the  congealing  drops  which  ooze  from  every 
crevice  of  the  friable  rocks  in  the  long  pilgrimage 
through  the  paradise  of  the  caves  to  the  inferno  of  the 
river.  Thirty  miles  of  caverns  are  already  mapped  out, 
but  the  limit  of  the  labyrinth  remains  unknow'n,  and  the 
windings  of  the  erratic  stream  offer  an  inexhaustible 
field  of  future  exploration.  Many  of  the  fantastic  colon- 
nades are  closed  to  the  public,  owing  to  the  risks 
attendant  on  avalanches  of  concrete,  unfathomed  w^ells, 
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and  cliffs  scaled  by  ropes,  but  perilous  as  Alpine  peaks 
to  the  tyro  of  the  plains.  The  temple  of  nature  rises 
tier  above  tier,  crypt  and  nave,  aisles  and  clerestory 
repeating  themselves  in  the  storied  heights,  as  the  river 
burrows  downward,  and  the  clouds  of  mineral-impreg- 
nated vapour  float  upwards  like  phantom  armies  to 
pulverise  the  brittle  crags.  Realms  of  entrancing  fair- 
ness remain  for  ever  unknow^n.  Ages  have  rolled  away 
since  the  foundations  of  this  mountain  minster  were 
laid,  but  the  vast  architectural  design  is  still 
unfinished,  and  the  long-drawn  aisles  of  pearly 
light  point  to  a  future  eternal  as  the  past.  Invisible  but 
irresistible  forces  hew  the  rocks,  and  chisel  dreamy 
fantasies  on  the  walls  and  arches  of  the  limitless 
interior,  where  the  visions  of  alchemy  are  realised  in 
the  operation  of  natural  laws,  which  transmute  the  rocks 
into  jewels  molten  in  the  mystic  crucible  of  the  hills. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  following  day  we  climb  up  to  the 
'^  Devil's  Coach-house/'  a  curious  natural  formation  on 
the  outside  of  the  mountain.  Arches  fringed  with  stalac- 
tite admit  the  light,  which  fails  to  penetrate  the  depths 
of  a  huge  cavern,  scooped  like  a  rude  granary  in  the 
living  rock.  Smaller  caves,  gemmed  with  translucent 
pendants,  surround  the  central  hall ;  but  jewelled  roof 
and  cornice  lose  their  whiteness  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  soft  tints  of  rose  and  amber  flush  the  gleaming 
crystals  outside  the  spotless  sanctuary  immured  in 
cloistral  seclusion  beneath  our  feet.  White  wattle  trees 
wave  in  the  wind,  crocus  and  sweet  wild  myrtle  border 
the  rocky  path,  and  merry  black  rabbits  skip  across  the 
aromatic  turf.  A  king-fisher  flashes  over  a  brawling 
brook,  bees  hum  round  a  clump  of  rosemary,  and  the 
green  glen  set  like  a  malachite  cup  between  encircling 
hills,  absorbs  the  shadows  which  float  down  from  the 
sun-kissed  peaks.  The  grey  of  the  nearer  mountains 
melts  into  the  vivid  blue  of  distant  summits,  the  dense 
verdure  of  the  rolling  bush  girdles  the  flanks  of  the 
range,  and  a  lonely  plain,  broken  by  the  monumental 
outline  of  a  conical  hill,  extends  a  sea-like  waste  of 
silvery  green  to  the  purple  rim  of  the  far  horizon. 
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From  the  forest-clad  watershed  we  look  our  last  upon 
the  fair  blue  mountains,  which  seem  to  belong  rather  to 
heaven  than  to  earth.  The  intangible  robe  of  translucent 
azure  which  swathes  the  mysterious  range  materializes 
through  infinite  gradations  of  deepening  colour  into 
velvety  folds  of  softest  violet,  as  the  sunset  light  fades 
from  the  western  sky,  and  the  sudden  darkness  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  drops  like  a  funeral  pall  before  the 
radiant  vision  of  a  celestial  land. 

Emily  A.  Richings. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

*•  But  the  child's  sob  in  the  darkness  curssa  deeper, 
Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath." 

63,  Manor  Road,  Somers  Town,  is  not  an  abode  one 
would  choose,  supposing  one  were  blessed  with  unlimited 
means !  Even  with  far  less  than  that  one  would  probably 
choose  some  other  place  to  live  in.  Twenty  shillings  a 
w^eek  certain,  which  in  that  locality  represents  a  princely 
income,  would  turn  up  its  nose  at  the  Manor  Road  in 
disgust.  Moreover,  of  all  the  houses  in  the  road,  63  was 
the  dirtiest,  darkest,  and  dreariest.  It  had  barely  a 
whole  pane  in  any  of  its  windows,  or  a  sound  plank  in 
one  of  its  stairs.  Within  the  memory  of  man,  a  pail  and 
scrubbing  brush  had  never  been  used  in  any  of  its 
rooms  ;  the  paint,  where  any  of  it  remained,  was  black 
with  age  ;  the  fire  grates  broken  and  brown  with  rust. 
In  all  the  rooms  there  was  but  one  respectable  tenant,  a 
man  of  thirty-five  who  lived  at  the  top  of  the  house,  in 
one  of  the  attics.  He  was  a  mystery  to  No.  63.  He 
never  allowed  anyone  to  see  the  inside  of  his  room,  or 
to  do  anything  for  him.  He  never  spoke  even  to  his 
landlady,  except  once  a  week,  when  he  paid  her  his 
rent.  No  one  cared  whether  he  lived  or  died  ;  his 
living  there  a  quiet  peaceable  life  was  regarded  as  little 
less  than  an  insult  by  the  other  tenants,  and  by  none 
more  than  by  a  quarrelsome  couple,  whether  man  or 
wife  they  themselves  only  knew,  who  lived  in  the  attic 
opposite,  with  four  children. 

This  precious  pair  went  by  the  name  of  Barker.  The 
man  was  a  bricklayer's  labourer,  but  had  been  more 
respectable  than  he  was  at  present ;  the  woman  was  a 
dirty,  drunken  slut,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  drink, 
the  children  were  worthy  of  their  mother.    Mrs.  Barker's 
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special  dislike  to  the  tenant  of  the  back  attic  dated  from 
the  day  when  he  came  home  unexpectedly,  and  found 
her  tampering  with  the  lock  of  his  door,  aided  by  a  rusty 
key  and  a  piece  of  bent  wire.  He  came  up  the  stairs 
quietly,  and  caught  her  in  the  act.  She  dropped  the 
wire,  and  stared  at  him  open-mouthed. 

"  Want  anything  in  there,  ma'am  ?"  said  he,  pleasantly^ 
"  Tm  afraid  you've  got  the  wrong  key.  I  always  keep 
the  right  one  in  my  pocket." 

**  Drat  yer,"  and  the  woman  scuttled  back  to  her  own 
domain. 

The  Back  Attic  smiled  to  himself  sweetly  ;  but  that 
night  he  put  a  new  lock,  which  must  have  cost  four  or 
five  shillings,  on  his  door. 

One  night  when  the  Back  Attic  had  been  about  two 
years  at  63,  he  was  stopped  as  he  was  coming  in  by  a 
man  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  saying — 

^*  Can  I  speak  to  you  a  moment,  mate  ? " 

^' Where?" 

"  Why  up  in  yer  room,  if  so  be  as  yer  don't  mind." 

''  I  do.     Who  are  you  ?  " 

^^  My  name's  Barker.  I  lives  with  my  missis  in  the 
attic  oppersite  yourn." 

**  Oh  !  "  and  the. Back  Attic  waited  for  more. 

**  Well,  I  wants  to  tell  yer  somethink  as  I  doesn't 
want  anyone  else  to  'ear." 

The  Back  Attic  turned  on  his  heel  consideringly. 
He  was  not  handsome,  but  his  eyes  were  keen,  and  there 
was  a  look  of  power  in  his  face. 

**  I'm  afraid  I  don't  care  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 
You  see  it's  no  business  of  mine." 

*^  'Tain't  no  business  of  anybody's,  mate,  'cept  mine," 
said  the  man,  sadly,  **but  if  yer  won't,  yer  won't,  and 
the  gell  must  take  her  chance,  and  I'll  just  go  and  get 
a  drink.  Curse  yer,"  he  added,  fiercely,  as  he  stepped 
into  the  road.  The  Back  Attic  hesitated,  and  then 
followed  him.  To  his  dying  day  he  could  not  have  told 
you  why,  but  it  was  the  order  of  God — an  order  that 
comes  to  every  man  at  times  in  his  life  ;  an  order  that 
he  is  powerless  to  resist,  and  that  he  nicknames  Fate. 
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**  What  are  yer  coming  after  me  for  V  said  Barker 
angrily. 

"  If  you  like  to  say  what  you  want  to  tell  me  here  in 
the  street  Til  listen,"  said  he,  reluctantly. 

"  Will  yer  >  ''  said  Barker  gratefully.  ''  Thank  yer. 
Yer  see  —  " 

^*  Wait  until  we  get  clear  of  this  place.  I  know  a 
quiet  square  across  the  High  Street,  where  we  can  talk 
in  peace." 

It  was  very  late,  and  when  they  got  into  the  High 
Street  there  was  hardly  a  person  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
Barker  began — 

*'  Yer  see  the  missis  as  I  lives  with  now  ain't  my  real 
missis.  I  married  my  real  misses,  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
a  year  arter  we  wos  married  she  run  away  and  left  me. 
She  wos  a  lady,  she  wos,  and  I  don't  go  for  to  blame 
her, 'cos  our  ways  didn't  suit  nohow.  'Twasn't  to  be 
expect'  as  they  would.  Still,  she  oughter  thought  o' 
that  before  she  married  me." 

"  Why  did  she  marry  you  ? "  asked  the  Back  Attic 
in  a  tone  .of  wonder.     ^^  Being  a  lady,  I  mean." 

Barker  drew  himself  up,  and  put  back  his  shoulders, 
and  as  the  light  from  a  lamp  fell  on  his  face,  the  Back 
Attic  began  to  realize  that  at  one  time  he  must  have 
been  a  very  handsome  man. 

**  Fifteen  years  ago  I  was  private  in  the  Lancers,  never 
mind  what  regiment,  and  a  handsome  feller,"  said  he, 
with  a  smirk,  *' and  I'd  had  some  book  larnin',  and  I 
spoke  more  finicky  than  I  do  now.  Did  you  ever  'ear 
tell,  mate,  as  'ow  yer  may  take  one  o'  them  there  clever 
blackies,  and  bring  him  over  'ere  and  teach  him,  and 
while  yer've  got  yer  eye  on  him  he  goes  on  beautiful, 
but  jes  let  him  get  back  to  his  own  country,  and  sure  as 
plums  is  plums,  he'll  slide  down  again  into  his  old  ways 
as  soon  as  no-one's  a-lookin'  ? " 

**  Oh,  yes  !  I've  heard  something  like  that  before. 
Go  on." 

^*  Well,  it  was  a  young  officer  as  taught  me  most  all  I 
knew,  and  helped  me  along.     And  yer  may  guess  the 
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kind  o'  beast  that  I  was  when  I  tell  yer  I  run  away  with 
the  girl  he  was  a-courtin*.'* 

The  Back  Attic  started.  His  breath  came  thick  and 
fast.  He  had  not  been  wrong  in  following  Barker  to 
his  door  when  he  met  him  accidentally  two  years  before, 
and  thought  he  knew  him. 

*'  What  was  the  officer's  name  ? "  he  asked,  quickly. 

**  His  name  \vas  — "  and  then  Barker  stopped  himself. 
^*  His  name  don't  matter." 

"  Go  on,"  repeated  the  Back  Attic,  imperiously. 

Barker  looked  at  him  curiously. 

**  D'ye  mind,  mate,  when  yer  speaks  in  that  there  kind 
o'  way,  it  makes  me  think  o'  that  there  boy — he  weren't 
more'n  twenty — as  I  cut  out." 

**  If  yer  don't  go  on  at  once,  I'm  shut  o'  this,  I  tell 
yer.  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  o'  yer  bloomin' 
young  officers,"  growled  the  Back  Attic. 

**  There,  now,  ain't  yer  just  a  proof  o'  what  I  was  a- 
sayin'  ?  Isn't  that  there  las'  speech  o'  yourn  the  blacky 
a-comin'  up  through  the  skin  ?  Guess  it'd  come  up  as 
fast  as  mine,  if  yer'd  had  a  beauty  like  I've  got  at  home 
to  help  it  along.     Been  a  sojer  verself  once,  eh  ?  " 

''  Good  night." 

^*Stay  a  minit,  mate.  I'm  goin'  straight  on  now. 
Well,  we  was  married,  and  in  a  year  she  left  me.  We 
had  a  little  'un  about  two  months  old  when  she  went. 
She  was  artful  about  the  little  'un,  she  was,  but  I  was  up 
to  her.  She  took  it  away  with  her,  and  left  it  with  a 
tidy  woman  she  knew,  and  paid  for  a  month's  keep  in 
advance,  sayin'  she'd  come  for  it  soon.  I'd  gone  up  to 
London  on  the  spree  for  two  days,  and  when  I  come 
back  I  found  the  two  rooms  she  lived  in — we  wasn't  on 
the  strength,  it  wouldn't  er  suited  her — locked  up  and 
no  key  to  open  'em.  I  didn't  think  much  about  it,  as 
we'd  had  a  bit  of  a  row  before  I  went  to  London,  and 
I'd  guv  her  what  for " 

'*  You  brute  !  "  muttered  the  Back  Attic. 

'*  Ah,  mate,  it's  easy  seen  yer  ain't  had  much  to  do 
with  w^omen.  But  I'm  going  on.  She  never  could  take 
a  thing  quietly.     If  you  touched  her  she  got  in  a  most 
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awful  rage,  and  wouldn't  speak  a  word  for  weeks.  So  I 
ses  to  myself,  when  I  found  she  wasn't  there,  '  All  right, 
my  woman,  yerVe  gone  off  to  cool  yerself  somewheres, 
but  ril  give  yer  a  lesson  when  yer  comes  back  agen/ 
Look  yer,  mate,  I'll  thank  yer  to  keep  some  o'  them 
names  to  yerself.  Yer  ain't  a  married  man,  and  not 
bein'  such  yer  ain't  no  call  to  express  yer  opinion  on 
married  men's  ways." 

*'  Did  you  think  your  wife  had  run  off  with " 

**  No,  I  didn't.  She  wasn't  that  sort.  Besides,  there 
wasn't  anyone  for  her  to  run  off  with.  The  young  'un 
she  was  engaged  to  exchanged  directly  we  was  married, 
and  she  never  kep'  up  with  her  own  folks,  'cos  why, 
they  wouldn't  speak  to  her." 

**  Poor  child,"  murmured  the  Back  Attic. 

*'  Who's  interruptin'  now  ? "  said  Barker,  in  an 
aggrieved  tone. 

But  the  Back  Attic  did  not  answer. 

*^  Well,"  Barker  went  on,  ^'  the  long  and  short  of  it 
was  that  I've  never  seen  my  wife  again.  But  there  was 
a  letter  she'd  left  behind  in  a  mistake,  and  it  said  where 
she'd  left  the  baby.  So  I  went  to  that  there  woman, 
and  I  reg'lar  frightened  her,  and  I  made  her  give  up  the 
baby,  and  took  it  away  with  me  there  and  then.  I  tried 
io  find  out  if  she  knowed  where  my  wife  had  gone  to, 
but  she  didn't.  She'd  paid  for  the  babe  a  month  in 
advance,  and  was  a-goin'  to  write  for  it  in  a  week  or  two." 

*^  Had  your  wife  any  money  ?" 

''Yes.  She  had  a  pound  a  week,  which  she  had  to 
go  to  a  lawyer  in  Lx)ndon  for  every  month.  I  tried  to 
get  hold  o'  that,  but  they  was  too  sharp  for  me." 

**  How  did  you  get  an  opportunity  of  knowing  your 
wife  ?     Before  you  were  married,  I  mean." 

**  This  way.  Her  engagement  to  that  there  young 
officer  was  kind  er  clanderestus,  yer  see.  He  warn't 
rich  enough  for  her  folks,  and  I  was  his  servant,  and 
used  to  carry  messages,  and  so  I  cut  him  out." 

''  Still,  I  don't  understand " 

"  Yer  understands  all  yer  a-goin'  to  about  that,  mate. 
And  I'll  tell  yer  this.     If  yer'd  a-known  the  parties  yer 
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wouldn't  er  understood  it  better,"  he  added,  with  a  sly 
leer. 

The  Back  Attic  took  no  notice.     He  began  to  whistle. 

*'  I'm  a  most  finished  now.  When  I'd  got  the  little 
'un  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  I  hated  the  very 
sight  of  it.  At  last  I'd  served  my  time,  and  I  took  my 
discharge,  and  then  I  took  up  with  the  beauty  yer  knows 
on.  Yer  wonder  at  me  I  dessay,  but  a  decent  woman 
wouldn't  a-looked  at  me,  me  a  married  man,  and  I  was 
bound  to  have  someone  to  look  after  the  young  'un. 
Yer've  heard  a  lot  about  step-mothers,  ain't  yer  ?  Well, 
it  isn't  all  true  !  That  woman  was  just  as  good  as  gold 
to  that  baby.  Many  and  many  a  time  has  she  saved  it 
when  I  was  a-goin'  to  give  it  a  wipe.  She  hadn't  any  of 
her  own  till  it  was  nigh  four  years  old,  yer  see,  and 
p'raps  that  was  the  reason.  And  the  little  'un  was  fond 
of  her.     At  last " 

**  You  haven't  said  whether  it  was  a  boy  or  a  girl." 

^*  A  girl.  If  it  'ad  been  a  boy,  I  might  a-took  to  it. 
Well,  as  I  was  goin'  to  say,  at  last  my  old  woman  had  a 
brat  of  her  own  ;  then  another,  and  another,  till  there 
was  five  on  'em,  and  by  that  time  the  girl  was  ten  year 
old  ;  and  one  night  I  come  home  drunk,  and  found  the 
missis  drunk  too,  and  I  was  in  a  beast  of  a  rage,  and  I 
seizes  hold  er  Blackie,  as  I  used  to  call  her,  and  drags 
her  out  o'  bed,  and  tellin'  her  I  wasn't  goin' to  keep  her 
any  longer,  I  opens  the  door,  and  pitches  her  down- 
stairs." 

''  Good  God  !  "  exclaimed  the  Back  Attic. 

^*  Well,  I  never  sees  her  no  more.  The  old  woman 
wakes  up  early  in  the  mornin'  quite  sober,  and  she 
misses  Blackie,  and  she  goes  and  looks  and  finds  her  all 
of  a  heap  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  she  takes  her 
off  to  a  hospital,  sayin'  as  how  Blackie  had  had  an  acci- 
dent, and  when  she  got  well,  she'd  found  a  little  place 
for  her,  and  I  never  sees  her  no  more." 

'^  But,  surely,  you  know  where  she  is,  man." 

^*  No,  I  don't."  She  wouldn't  tell  me.  It  warn't  any 
use  wackin'  the  old  woman.  Wackin'  her  was  like 
getting .  the    hot   end  of  the   poker  in   yer  hand,  yer 
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precious  soon  drop  it.  She  ain't  made  like  them  other 
two.  Why,  she's  about  as  strong  as  me,  she  is  !  "  in  a 
tone  of  admiration. 

The  Back  Attic  looked  straight  ahead.  It  was  of  no 
use  expressing  his  disgust. 

''  Well,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  we  don't  none  of  us 
know  where  the  little  'un  is.  She  left  that  place,  and 
got  another,  'thout  tellin'  the  ole  woman,  and  now  to- 
morrow we're  a-goin'  up  to  the  North,  where  I've  got  a 
spell  of  work,  and  the  ole  woman  has  got  some  friends ; 
and  we're  a-goin'  to  try  and  make  a  fresh  start ;  and  the 
ole  woman's  that  obstinate,  she's  made  up  her  mind  she 
won't  go  unless  there's  some'un  who'll  be  able  to  tell 
Blackie  where  we're  gone." 

^*  Does  she  expect  the  child  '11  turn  up  some  day  at 
No.  63,  then  ?  " 

**  She  does  so.  She  ses  she's  sure  when  Blackie's 
grown  up,  so  as  I  can't  knock  her  about  any  more,  she'll 
come  and  see  her.  Blest  if  I  don't  think  she  cares  for 
that  kid  more'n  for  any  of  her  own  !  " 

**  What  d'ye  want  me  to  do,  then  ?  " 

*^  Well,  the  missis  says  as  how  yer'd  been  longer  in 
the  place  than  any  on  'em,  barrin'  ourselves,  and  she 
thought  if  yer  wasn't  goin'  away,  yer  might  tell  the  land- 
lady if  any  young  gell  come  a  enquirin'  for  us,  to  send 
her  to  yer." 

**  I  might  be  out  when  she  came."  The  Back  Attic 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  what  he  was  asked,  but 
didn't  think  it  wise  to  yield  too  easily. 

"  Yes.  But  if  yer  left  word  as  Blackie  was  to  call 
again,  and  yer'd  give  her  our  address,  I'm  sure  the  gell 
'ud  do  it." 

'*  I  might  have  her  come  pestering  me  for  ever." 

**No,  yer  wouldn't,  mate.  Blackie  ain't  that  sort." 
Then,  he  added,  confidentially :  *'  Just  yer  promise,  so 
as  to  quiet  the  ole  woman.  I  don't  care  a  rap,  whether 
yer  keeps  that  there  promise  or  no." 

**Oh,  very  well,  then,  I  promise.  But,  as  I'm  a 
respectable  man,  you  must  tell  me  where  you  were 
married,  and  the  child  registered,  or  christened." 
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**  She  warn't  christened  at  all.  But  we  were  married 
at  old  Bow  Church,  and  she  was  born  at  Hounslow.'* 

**  How  long  ago  were  you  married  ? " 

*'  Fifteen  years  last  March/' 

^*  How  old  is  the  girl?" 

**  Fourteen  years  last  January." 

It  was  astonishing  how  quickly  the  man  answered  to 
the  tone  of  authority  in  which  he  was  addressed. 

**  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

For  a  moment  the  man  hesitated.  The  Back  Attic 
turned  as  if  to  leave  him. 

**  Cranston — ^William  Cranston,  confound  yer." 

That  was  enough.  The  Back  Attic  asked  no  more 
questions.  He  simply  said,  "All  right;  I  promise," and 
left  him. 

The  Back  Attic's- was  rather  a  surprising  room,  con- 
sidering its  locality.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  clean  and 
comfortably  furnished,  although  more  as  a  smoking  room 
than  any  other.  True,  there  was  a  large  roomy  couch 
in  one  corner,  than  which  a  man  might  find  worse  places 
to  sleep  on.  There  were  some  rugs  on  the  floor,  two  or 
three  chairs  of  different  sorts  and  sizes,  a  writing  table, 
two  book  shelves  filled  with  books  of  no  particular  value, 
a  stand  for  pipes,  cigar  boxes,  ash  trays,  &c.,  one  other 
table,  and  a  corner  cupboard,  containing  bottles,  glasses, 
and  biscuits.  No  one,  save  himself  and  his  landlady, 
knew  how  the  things  had  been  transported  to  his  room. 
No  one,  save  him  and  her,  ever  entered  it ;  she  only 
once  a  week,  to  clean  it.  The  Back  Attic  was  a  mystery 
to  her  as  to  the  rest  of  the  house,  but  as  he  was  a 
mystery  who  paid  well,  she  did  not  grumble,  and  no  one 
else  had  any  right  to.  When  on  his  first  coming  she 
asked  his  name,  he  just  glanced  round  the  room,  and 
said  quietly,  *^  Oh,  Backattic." 

**  I  asked  yer  yer  name,"  said  the  woman,  irately.  She 
was  not  fond  of  jokes. 

*^  And  I  told  you  Backattic.  I  am  paying  you  your 
rent  a  month  in  advance,  and  I  think  Backattic  is  good 
enough.     Don't  you  ?  " 

She  didn't  answer  ;  so  perhaps  she  thought  it  was. 
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That  night  Barker  did  not  return  home.  His  wife,  as 
she  was  called  at  No.  63,  was  not  alarmed.  She  knew 
that  he  was  going  to  speak  about  the  girl  to  the  Back 
Attic,  and  felt  pretty  sure  that  the  rousing  of  old 
memories  would  send  him  to  the  public-house  ;  so  she 
sent  the  children  to  bed  on  a  dirty  mattress  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  and  took  herself  off,  at  about  twelve 
o'clock,  to  find  him.  She  didn't  do  that,  but  she  found 
a  few  choice  spirits  instead,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
record  it  of  her,  they  went  and  made  a  night  of  it.  It 
was  three  o'clock  when  she  got  home,  and,  too  tipsy  to 
see  if  Barker  w^ere  there  or  not,  threw  herself  down  be- 
side the  sleeping  children.  But  when  the  middle  of  the 
next  morning  came,  and  Barker  still  did  not  appear,  she 
became  alarmed,  and  set  out  to  search  for  him.  As  she 
opened  her  door  the  Back  Attic  opened  his.  She  gazed 
at  him  irresolutely.  She  had  fled  from  his  sight  ever 
since  the  incident  of  the  door  key.  He  was  the  first  to 
speak.  It  was  in  a  courteous  tone  he  spoke.  Since  the 
evening  before,  he  had  acquired  respect  for  the 
woman. 

**  I  have  promised  your  husband  to  give  your  message 
to  the  little  girl,"  said  he.  '*  By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  ask 
her  name." 

"  Berry — Berry  Barker's  her  name." 

**  Do  you  mean  Beryl  ? "  said  he,  after  a  moment's 
thought. 

'*  Maybe,"  she  replied,  indifferently.  '^  But  it's  not 
her  I'm  troubling  about  now.  Would  yer  tell  me  where 
yer  left  Barker  last  night  ? " 

The  Back  Attic  told  her. 

**Well,  I  must  go  and  look  for  him.  We  ought  to 
start  for  Manchester  to-night.  We've  got  the  money  to 
take  us,  leastways  I've  got  a  pass  on  the  railway.  Did 
he  tell  yer  where  to  write,  if  yer  heard  of  the  gell  ? " 

The  Back  Attic  had  noticed  the  omission  on  Barker's 
part,  but  as  he  hadn't  the  slightest  intention  of  writing, 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact. 

'*  No,"  he  replied. 
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**Just  like  him.  Well,  if  yer  drops  a  line  to  Mrs. 
Barker,  care  of  the  landlord  of  the  Blue  Rabbits,  Wind- 
mill Street,  Manchester,  that'll  sure  to  find  me.  And  it's 
me  the  girl's  got  to  look  to,  not  him," 

"  I'll  remember  the  address,"  said  the  Back  Attic 
cautiously,  and  then  added,  ^'  Can  I  do  anything  for 
you?" 

"  I  don't  suppose  yer  could  find  Barker  for  me,  and 
that's  all  I  want  now,"  and  the  woman  wiped  her  eyes 
on  her  dirty  blue  apron. 

Back  Attic  was  not  particularly  anxious  to  do  Mrs. 
Barker  a  service,  but  he  was  anxious  to  know  what  had 
become  of  Barker,  therefore  he  said,  *'  I'll  go  round  and 
inquire  at  the  hospitals  if  there's  been  any  accident 
brought  in " 

The  woman  gave  a  scream,  and  threw  her  apron  over 
her  head.  The  Back  Attic  fled  downstairs  on  his 
mission  precipitately. 

He  went  straight  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital,  and 
there  he  found  Barker  dead — knocked  down  by  a  tram 
car  and  killed  on  the  spot. 

He  took  on  himself  the  expense  of  the  funeral.  Had 
him  buried  in  his  true  name,  William  Cranston,  which 
it  seems  Mrs.  Barker  was  acquainted  with,  and  then  saw 
her  and  her  family  off  to  Manchester.  Then  he  went 
back  to  63  and  took  the  front  attic  ;  gave  orders  that  it 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  put  some  furniture  in, 
and  gave  the  key  to  the  landlady  with  these  words  : 
**  Some  time,  I  don't  know  when,  a  young  girl  '11  come  up 
here  in  search  of  the  Barkers.  If  I'm  not  in  keep  her 
till  I  return." 

**  Do  you  mean  that  there  Blacky,  as  Barker  kicked 
downstairs  ? " 

^^Yes." 

*'  Perhaps  she  won't  stay,  when  she  finds  they're  gone. 
I  can't  keep  her  if  she  won't." 

"  Certainly  not.  Allow^  me  to  remark  that  ten  shillings 
is  a  useful  sum  of  money  ;  that  you  have  the  key  of  the 
door,  and  that  I  intend  no  harm,  only  good,  to  the 
child." 
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The  landlady  stared  at  him. 

"  Good  day,"  said  he,  politely  dismissing  her. 


CHAPTER   II. 


A  day  in  spring  ne'er  came  so  sweet, 

To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand. 


The  Back  Attic  now  had  the  whole  of  the  top  floor  of 
No.  63  to  himself.  There  was  his  own  room,  the  front 
attic,  and  a  little  room  with  a  window  in  the  roof.  He 
was  always  in  his  own  room  some  part  of  the  day,  but 
whether  he  slept  in  the  house  or  not  no  one  knew.  One 
ihing  was  certain,  and  that  was  that  every  night  he 
inquired  if  Blacky  had  been  there. 

One  night,  three  months  after  the  Barkers  had  gone 
to  Manchester,  he  was  sitting  in  his  room  smoking,  his 
door  and  window  open  ;  for  summer  had  come,  and  the 
weather  was  close  and  sultry.  Presently  he  heard  a 
footstep  on  the  stairs,  which  was  not  his  landlady's.  He 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  held  the  door  of  his  room  in  his 
hand,  with  a  space  just  open  wide  enough  for  him  to 
see  through.  Stepping  very  lightly,  a  girl  stood  for  one 
moment  on  the  landing,  and  then  quickly  opened  the 
door  of  the  front  attic.  With  a  sharp  little  cry  of  dis- 
may, she  started  back,  and  was  going  down  stairs,  when 
the  Back  Attic  came  forward,  saying  quietly  : 

*'Your  name  is  Barker,  I  think.  If  it  is,  I  have  a 
message  for  you." 

The  girl  turned  towards  him  a  face  of  almost  perfect 
beauty,  which  the  shabbiness  of  her  clothes  could  not 
detract  from.  She  had  red-brown  hair,  that  hung  in 
little  clinging  curls  all  round  her  face,  clear  dark-blue 
eyes,  set  round  with  curly  eyelashes,  and  fine,  almost 
black,  eyebrows.  A  low,  broad  forehead,  straight  little 
nose,  and  mouth  formed  on  the  model  of  Cupid's  bow. 
But  it  was  not  only  the  beauty,  it  was  the  childlike 
jsweetness  of  the  face  that  struck  one.     The  Back  Attic 
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almost  trembled  to  hear  her  speak,  lest  the  spell  should 
be  broken. 

**0h,  where  are  they?*'  she  asked;  and  though  the 
tone  was  hurried  and  piteous,  it  was  very  soft. 

"  Come  into  my  room,"  said  he,  gently,  **  and  I  will 
tell  you." 

She  looked  at  him  doubtfully — a  look  that  told  she 
had  learnt  much  in  her  short  life,  happily  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  girls  of  a  better  class  ;  but  though  not 
ignorant,  she  was  very  innocent,  and  there  was  no 
boldness  in  her  shy  scrutiny  of  the  Back  Attic's  face. 

**  Come,"  said  he,  gravely,  answering  her  look;  **  I 
mean  you  no  harm.  You  are  in  trouble,  and  I  want  to 
help  you." 

She  followed  him  into  his  room  without  another  word  ; 
he  closed  the  door  after  him,  and  made  her  sit  down  in 
an  easy  chair. 

^*  Now,  tell  me,  please,"  said  she,  nervously. 

"  Well,  your  father  is  dead !" 

"  Is  he?"  That. was  all  she  Said.  She  expressed  no 
sorrow,  and,  knowing  what  he  did,  the  Back  Attic 
was  not  surprised. 

**  Mrs.  Barker  and  the  children  have  gone  to  Man- 
chester.    She  has  some  friends  there." 

A  low  cry,  which  ended  in  a  piteous  sob,  broke  from 
the  girl.  The  Back  Attic  noticed  that  she  looked  pale 
and  faint. 

**  I — I — Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  and  the  sobs  grew 
louder. 

**One  thing  you  mustn't  do,  and  that  is  make  a 
noise,"  said  he  decidedly.  "  Did  anyone  see  you  come 
into  the  house  ?"  he  added. 

'*  No,  no,"  between  her  sobs.  *^  I  watched  old  Mother 
Rowsell  go  out,  and  then  I  slipped  in." 

"  All  right.  Now  you  may  cry  quietly^  and  watch  me 
make  you  some  tea." 

It  was  almost  comical,  the  effect  of  his  speech  upon 
her.  •  For  she  did  watch  him,  and  w^atching  forgot  her 
troubles,  and  ceased  to  cry.      He  used  a  little  spirit  lamp 
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to  boil  the  water,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  cup  of  tea  and 
box  of  biscuits  were  in  front  of  her. 

"  Eat  and  drink,"  said  he,  **  and  then  tell  me  all 
about  it." 

Her  troubles  were  great.  But  she  was  ravenously- 
hungry,  having  eaten  nothing  for  hours.  It  did  him 
good  to  see  her,  for  while  eating  she  could  not  cry. 
Unfortunately,  when  she  had  finished  she  began  again, 
just  as  a  child,  its  attention  having  been  diverted  for  a 
moment,  takes  up  its  whine  where  it  left  off.  He  took 
up  a  paper  as  if  he  were  going  to  read. 

She  began  to  speak.     **  Please  may  I  go  now  ? " 

''  Where  ? " 

**  I  don't  know.     I  have  some  money." 

"Yes.     How  much  ?" 

"  Six  shillings  and  three  pence,  and  I  have  twenty- 
three  shillings  in  the  post  office,"  in  a  tone  of  triumph. 

*'  That  is  a  large  sum,  Beryl,"  said  the  Back  Attic, 
gravely. 

Her  curiosity  was  aroused. 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  Berry  ? " 

*'  I  didn't.  I  called  you  Beryl,  and  I  called  you  so 
because  it  is  your  name." 

"  Is  it  ?  Shan't  I  be  able  to  get  my  money  out  of  the 
bank,  then  ?      I've  put  my  name  down  as  Rebecca." 

She  blushed,  and  looked  at  him  wistfully. 

"It  was  because  of  Master  George,"  she  began, 
slowly. 

"  Who  is  he  ?     Are  you  his  nursemaid  ? " 

"No,"  she  burst  forth  with  a  rush,  '*and  he  ain't  no 
business  in  the  nursery,  but  he  will  come." 

The  Back  Attic  began  to  see  daylight.  He  did  not 
look  at  Beryl,  but  at  his  paper,  as  he  said,  "  And  why 
does  he  come  ?  " 

"He  comes  to  tease  me  !  Just  because  he  knows  I 
don't  like  it;  and,  then,  if  I  won't  speak,  he. makes 
Master  Charlie  as  bad,  as  bad.  Yesterday  he  told  him 
not  to  mind  me,  but  to  spit  in  my  face  if  I  said  anything 
to  him,"  and  Beryl  panted  with  anger. 

"  And  did  Master  Charlie  do  it  ?     How  old  is  he  ? 
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*'  No,  he  didn't.  I  dodged.  And  he  was  sorry  after- 
wards.    He's  five,  and  Master  George  is  older  than  I." 

."  The  young  cad  !  "  ejaculated  the  Back  Attic.  **  Why 
didn't  you  complain  to  your  mistress?  " 

*'  I  did  once,  and  she  said  Master  George  wouldn't 
come  into  the  nursery  if  I  didn't  encourage  him." 

"  Is  that  true  ? "  gravely. 

The  child's  face  was  crimson. 

**  I  can't  tell  you  all  about  it,"  she  said  awkwardly. 
*•  You  wouldn't  understand." 

'*  Look  at  me.  Beryl,"  said  he,  firmly.  The  girl  raised 
a  pair  of  candid  eyes  to  his  face.  She  was  seated  oppo- 
site the  window,  and  the  window  faced  the  west,  so  the 
full  rays  of  the  declining  sun  shone  full  on  her  face. 
The  Back  Attic  looked  at  her  steadily  for  a  moment — 
his  face  was  in  shadow — and  then  said  kindly : 

**  I'm  sure.  Beryl,  you  can  tell  me  everything.  I'm 
sure  I  shall  understand."  And  then  instead  of  looking 
at  her  he  took  up  his  paper  again,  saying,  "I'm  listening. 
Go  on." 

"Well,  I  went  to  Mrs.  Brown's  when  my  dear  old  lady 
died,  and  when  I  first  went  there  Master  George  was 
very  kind ;  he  used  to  come  and  play  with  me  and  the 
little  boy  of  an  evening  when  mistress  was  out.  Master 
Charlie  had  a  lot  of  puzzle  maps,  and  he  used  to  show 
us  how  they  went  together,  and  things  like  that,"  and 
Beryl  paused. 

"  I  quite  understand  all  that.  Go  on,"  said  he,  en- 
couragingly. 

"  Then  after  a  bit  he  used  to  come  when  Charlie  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  I  was  putting  the  nursery  tidy,  and 
he  used  to  say  I  was  pretty,  and  that  he  was  in  love  with 
me." 

"  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? " 

"  I  told  him  quite  kindly  that  I  wasn't  in  love  with 
him,  and  that  I  didn't  want  him  to  be  in  love  with  me, 
and  that,  please,  I'd  rather  he  didn't  talk  so,"  said  Beryl, 
simply. 

"Quite  right.  Very  sensible.  Beryl.  I  couldn't  have 
done  better  myself,"  but  there  was  a  tenderly  humorous 
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smile  on  the  Back  Attic's  face,  which  the  girl  did  not 
observe.     "  What  happened  then  ? " 

"  He  didn't  leave  off  a  bit — he  used  to  say — I  can't 
tell  you — and  he  wanted  to  kiss  me — and — "  the  girl 
went  on,  stuniblingly,  and  beginning  to  cry. 

"  Look  here,  little  one,  I  know  that  kind  of  wretch  well 
enough,"  said  the  Back  Attic,  impatiently.  "Tell  me 
the  end  of  it !     Tell  me  what  made  you  come  away." 

Beryl  was  only  too  glad  to  end  her  story. 

"  Last  night,  I  was  clearing  away  the  tea  things,  and 
singing  to  myself,  so  that  I  didn't  hear  him  come  in,  and 
all  in  a  moment  he'd  got  his  arms  round  me,  and  he 
kissed  me,  oh,  ever  so  many  times,"  she  paused, 
dramatically.  The  intensity  of  her  disgust  might  have 
convinced  him.  But  the  Back  Attic  was  no  longer  in 
his  first  youth,  and  he  was  cautious. 

**That  being  the  first  time  he  ever  did  so  ?" 

"Yes,  oh,  yes  !     He  took  me  unawares,  you  know." 

"  What  happened  then  ? " 

"  As  soon  as  I  could,  I  got  away,  and  I  took  up  the 
tea  pot  and  threw  it  straight  at  him." 

"  Bravo  !     Did  you  see  if  it  hit  him  }     I  hope  it  did." 

"Then  you  think  I  did  quite  right?"  said  Beryl, 
anxiously. 

"  Quite.  Only  it  was  a  pity  there  weren't  two  tea  pots 
for  you  to  throw." 

"Oh,  one  was  quite  enough.  I  didn't  see  it,  for  I  ran 
straight  upstairs  into  my  bedroom,  and  locked  the  door, 
but  cook  told  me  that  it  just  upset  on  his  head,  and  cut 
his  nose,  and  the  tea  leaves  all  went  over  his  head  and 
dripped  down  on  his  clothes — his  best  clothes  too !  " 

"  Serve  him  right.     What  happened  next  ?" 

"  Nobody  came  near  me.  And  I  had  no  light,  and  I 
heard  the  doors  all  fastened  up,  and  cook  and  Jane  go  to 
bed,  and  I  felt  so  miserable  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep,  and  I 
cried—" 

"  Poor  little  woman,"  soothingly.  "  Just  tell  me  how 
you  got  here,  and  then  we  won't  talk  about  it  any  more." 

"  Well,  I  didn't  go  to  bed.  I  sat  by  the  window,  all 
squeezed  up  together  like,  and  after  a  long  time  I  thought 
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I  heard  someone  speak,  and  it  was  cook,  and  she  told  me 
to  open  the  door  and  let  her  in,  and  I  did.  Then  she 
told  me  what  a  sight  Master  George  looked,  and  how  he 
said  he  wasn't  going  to  tell  his  mother." 

**  How  did  he  come  to  tell  cook  ?" 

*^She  heard  the  noise,  and  went  and  looked  into  the 
nursery  and  saw  him,  standing  as  I  had  left  him  when  I 
ran  upstairs." 

**  Ah !  And  I  suppose  cook  advised  you  to  run  away  ?" 
said  the  Back  Attic,  hoping  to  help  the  story  along. 

**  Yes.  She  said  it  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  I  could 
do,"  said  the  girl  impressively.  **  And  she  made  me 
promise  to  come  straight  on  here  to  father,  and  not  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  strangers.  Oh!"  she  broke 
off  in  dismay. 

'*  It's  all  right,  Beryl.  I'm  not  a  stranger.  I  knew 
your  father  and  mother  before  you  were  born,"  said  her 
friend,  earnestly.  '*  Then,  I  suppose,  cook  got  up  early 
this  morning,  gave  you  your  breakfast,  and  started  you 
off  before  anyone  was  up  ?" 

This  was  exactly  what  had  happened. 

^*  Now  that  being  settled,  you've  only  got  to  tell  me 
how  you  came  to  leave  the  place  Mrs.  Barker  got  for 
you." 

She  explained  to  him  that  it  was  a  miserable  place  at 
a  greengrocer's  shop ;  that  one  day  she  was  sent  with 
some  vegetables  to  the  house  of  an  old  lady ;  that  it  was 
a  long  hot  walk,  and  the  basket  heavy ;  that  as  she  was 
shutting  the  gate  after  having  left  the  vegetables,  the  old 
lady  tapped  at  the  window  and  came  and  spoke  to  her ; 
and  that  after  a  while.  Beryl  did  not  know  how  it  came 
about,  she  went  to  live  with  the  old  lady,  w^ho  was  very 
kind  to  her,  and  sent  her  to  school.  After  she  had  been 
there  four  years  the  old  lady  died  suddenly,  and  then 
her  friends,  after  her  funeral,  got  Beryl  the  nursemaid's 
place  at  Mrs.  Brown's,  where  she  had  been  nearly  a 
year. 

'*  Now,"  said  the  Back  Attic,  ''  you  have  no  father,  so 
Tm  going  to  take  you  for  a  daughter.  I  ought  to  have 
been  your  father,  but  your  mother  gave  me  up  for  the 
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man  who  was  your  father.  Your  mother's  name  was 
Beryl,  and  yours  is  Beryl  Cranston." 

''  But  father's  name—" 

"  Was  William  Cranston.  My  name  is  Charles  Arnold, 
and  for  the  future  you  must  obey  me  as  your  father,  and 
I  will  care  for  you  as  my  daughter.     Do  you  see  ?" 

The  girl  nodded. 

**  Come  along,  then.  Trying  to  find  you,  I've  lived 
more  or  less  in  this  hole  for  years." 

He  started  back,  for  there  standing  in  the  doorway 
was  his  lost  love  of  sixteen  years  ago  !  She  had  been 
nurse  in  the  hospital  where  Cranston  had  died.  Had 
seen  him  after  death  and  recognised  him.  Had  at  last 
found  out  where  he  had  lived,  and  was  now  come  to  see 
if  she  could  hear  any  tidings  of  her  lost  child.  The  girl 
stared  at  her  wonderingly.  She  had  never  seen  her 
mother  before,  save  with  the  unknowing  eyes  of  infancy. 
But  Arnold  knew  her,  and  stepped  forward.  ** Beryl!" 
he  cried. 

There  was  a  world  of  passion  in  his  tone.  A  moment 
before  he  had  counted  himself  lucky  in  that  he  had 
found  the  daughter,  but  what  was  that  to  his  bliss  now  ? 
Still  he  had  no  intention  of  letting  her  see  it. 

The  woman — she  was  very  fair  to  look  on,  not  beautiful 
as  was  her  daughter,  but  gentle  and  helpless  looking, 
with  that  helplessness  that  carries  an  appeal  to  the  heart 
of  a  strong  man  —stood  still.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  seen  Arnold  since  her  mad  marriage,  and  she 
trembled  lest  he  should  rebuke  her  before  her  daughter. 
This  was  not  his  intention.  Before  saying  a  word  he 
sent  the  girl  into  the  other  room.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  shrinking  woman,  intending  to  be  very  stern  with 
her.  But  before  he  could  speak  she  began,  her  words 
choked  with  sobs : 

**  Forgive  me,  Charlie  !  Remember,  I  was  very  young, 
only  a  year  older  than  that  child,  and  he  was  very  hand- 
some, and  I  always  saw  him  at  his  best,  and  he  seemed 
to  care  for  me  so  much  more  than  you  did.  Oh,  I  know 
it  was  wrong.  Wicked  !  I  repented  before  we  were 
married  a    week.      And    I've  been  terribly  punished. 
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Let  me  take  my  child,  and  go  where  you  will  never  see 
my  wretched  face  again/' 

"  How  do  you  know  that  that  is  your  child  ? "  he 
asked,  in  amazement. 

"  It  is,  isn't  it  ?  She  is  so  like  her —  "  she  paused^ 
afraid  to  utter  the  word  trembling  on  her  lips. 

"  Like  her  father.  Yes,"  said  Arnold,  composedly. 
**  But  I  cannot  give  her  up  to  you,  unless  you  give  me 
the  right  to  take  care  of  you  both.  I  cannot  pretend 
that  I  care  for  you  as  I  once  did.  But  you  have  been 
part  of  my  life  for  so  many  years  that  I  shall  never  take 
up  fresh  ties.  Moreover,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  ta 
take  charge  of  the  child  now  you  have  appeared.  So, 
for  her  sake,  we  had  better  be  married  at  once." 

It  was  a  cruel  way  of  putting  it,  but  not  undeserved,  as 
Mrs.  Cranston  knew.     So  she  answered  humbly, 

*^  Very  well.  Perhaps  some  day,  when  you  feel  how 
sorry  I  am,  and  see  how  I  try  to  please  you,  you  may- 
love  me  again  as  you  used  to  do." 

"  Who  can  tell  ?  Man  is  a  weak  creature.  At  present 
I  care  more  for  your  child,  and  for  her  sake  we  drop  the 
past  for  once  and  for  ever." 

A.  Noble. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

*'  For  my  heart  is  set 

On  what  hurts  me,  I  wot  not  why, 
But  cannot  forget 

What  I  love,  what  I  sing  for  and  sigh." 

Swinburne. 

Hubert  had  been  so  full  of  a  foreboding  of  coming 
evil,  that  the  gipsy's  warning  had  less  effect  upon  him 
than  it  would  have  had  some  days  earlier,  when  he  was 
in  the  full  flush  of  his  happiness,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  the  occurrence  had  considerably  startled  him. 
What  did  this  gipsy  know  of  Madame  von  Eggelstein  ? 

Evidently  something  that  Azubah  had  no  wish  to  have 
made  known  publicly ;  else  why  had  she  so  angrily  cut 
short  the  interview  ? 

That  she  was  disturbed  and  put  out  by  what  had 
occurred  was  evident  ;  all  her  high  spirits  had  vanished, 
and  she  scarcely  deigned  to  reply  to  Leo  when  he  ven- 
tured to  address  her. 

There  was,  too,  an  expression  of  vindictive  hate  and 
ferocity  on  her  face  that  quite  marred  its  loveliness,  and 
made  Hubert  remember  how  he  had  once  likened  her 
to  a  beautiful,  but  fierce,  wild  animal,  that  could  rend 
and  slay  ruthlessly  for  all  its  beauty.  There  was  a  blood- 
thirst  in  her  eyes  as  she  had  glared  at  the  gipsy  woman, 
that  spoke  of  the  will,  if  not  of  the  power,  to  smite  the 
life  from  the  audacious  speaker. 

They  had  ridden  for  some  distance  in  silence,  when 
suddenly  Auriol  said  to  her  brother,  **  Did  you  hear 
w^hat  that  gipsy  said  to  Madame  von  Eggelstein  ? " 

**  I  heard,  yes." 

**What  did  she  mean?" 
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"  Nothing  much,  dear ;  these  people  are  all  charlatans," 
he  said  ;  not  even  to  his  sister  would  he  admit  a  doubt  of 
Azubah. 

**  She  said  such  strange  things  about  her/* 

'^  All  guesswork,  dear  ;  she  could  know  nothing  about 
Madame  von  Eggelstein." 

**  But  she  was  right  about  Leo  being  married." 

**  So  she  was,  that  was  a  lucky  hit  ;  it  does  not  follow 
that  she  should  be  right  about  Madame  von  Eggelstein." 

*^  Perhaps  not,  but  the  latter  did  not  appear  well- 
pleased  at  it." 

**  And  naturally  so.  You,  Auriol,  would  not  care  to 
be  told  that  unpleasant  things  were  written  in  your 
hand,  by  a  perfect  stranger.  After  all,  the  woman  said 
very  little." 

**  That  was  because  she  was  stopped  by  Madame  von 
Eggelstein." 

*'  The  woman  was  most  probably  jealous  ;  she  is  a 
handsome  woman  herself,  but  Madame  von  Eggelstein 
is  far  more  beautiful.  Do  not  trouble  your  head  any 
more  about  her,  little  one.  You  may  be  certain  she  did 
it  for  effect." 

"  What  did  she  want  you  for,  Hubert  ?  "  Auriol  pur- 
sued, inquisitively. 

**  To  tell  my  fortune,  of  course.  What  else  would  she 
want  ?  It  is  the  gipsy's  trade  to  tell  lies  to  those  who 
are  foolish  enough  to  listen  to  them,"  he  answered. 

**  Did  she  tell  you  anything  ? " 

"  Nothing  in  particular  or  worth  recording." 

**  Oh  !  I  hoped  she  had  prophesied  a  happy  future 
for  you,  Hubert." 

He  laughed  a  short,  hard  laugh  ;  different  indeed  from 
a  happy  future  was  the  one  she  had  promised  him 
should  he  persist  in  loving  Azubah. 

**  It  does  not  much  matter  what  she  prophesied, 
Auriol,  her  words  would  not  alter  the  course  of  events, 
or  change  the  march  of  fate  ;  let  us  forget  the  gipsy  and 
her  sayings,  and  have  a  final  gallop  on  this  long  stretch 
of  grass  "  ;  and  he  gave  his  horse  its  head,  and  in  the 
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exhilirating  exercise  Auriol  did  for  a  time  forget  the 
occurrences  at  the  gipsy's  camp. 

But  Hubert  did  not  so  easily  forget  the  woman's 
warning  to  himself,  she  had  seemed  to  be  strangely  in 
earnest,  and  how  would  she  communicate  with  him  ? 
She  had  said  she  would  do  so. 

He  half  wished  she  would;  and  yet  he  feared,  he 
scarcely  knew  what. 

Azubah  made  no  allusion  to  the  gipsy  that  evening, 
but  she  seemed  to  have  lost  all  her  brilliance  and  sparkle, 
and  was  silent  and  thoughtful. 

Hubert  determined  that  he  would  watch  that  night  to 
see  whether  the  scene  of  the  night  before  would  be  re- 
enacted,  but  sleep  overpowered  him  as  he  sat  in  a  chair 
by  the  window,  and  the  morning  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens,  ere  he  awoke,  feeling  somewhat  cramped  and 
stiff,  from  his  uncomfortable  position. 

It  was  too  late  then  to  determine  whether  she  had 
been  out,  or  whether  the  spectres,  if  spectres  they  were, 
had  passed  through  the  park  ;  but  he  resolved  that  the 
next  night  should  find  him  thoroughly  alert. 

No  one  else  seemed  to  have  seen  them,  at  least  he  had 
heard  nothing  to  that  effect,  and  he  shrank  from 
questioning  the  servants  on  the  subject. 

It  might  have  been  his  own  imagination,  or  he  might 
have  dreamed  he  had  seen  them ;  another  time  he 
would  make  sure,  he  would  confront  Azubah,  and  wring 
an  admission  from  her  own  lips. 

What  would  happen  thereafter  he  did  not  stop  to 
think,  he  only  felt  that  his  terrible  doubts  and  fears 
must  be  set  at  rest  one  way  or  another  ;  he  should  have 
no  peace  of  mind  till  then. 

Meanwhile,  Leo  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of 
Azubah's  demeanour  towards  himself,  it  was  as  varied 
and  changeable  as  an  April  day  ;  sometimes  she  was  all 
smiling  condescension  and  alluringness,  and  then,  with- 
out the  slightest  warning,  she  would  change,  and 
instead  of  the  softly  languorous  eyes  looking  into  his, 
and  compelling  his  soul  from  him,  there  looked  into  his, 
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the  subtly  cruel  eyes  of  a  passionate  woman,  filling  him 
with  a  vague,  yet  intangible  fear. 

He  was  growing  jealous  of  Hubert,  he  fancied  that 
Azubah  was  beginning  to  care  for  him  ;  at  all  events  he 
found  her  watching  his  brother-in-law  attentively,  when 
he  was  not  aware  of  her  espionage,  and  he  resented  the 
fact  accordingly. 

He  quite  forgot  that,  as  a  husband  and  father,  he  had 
no  business  to  take  an  interest  in  any  woman  save  his 
wife.  Azubah  von  Eggelstein  cast  a  glamour  around 
her  that  no  man  appeared  able  to  resist.  Still,  try  as  he 
might  to  be  sentimental,  he  never  found  an  opportunity 
of  renewing  that  scene  in  the  boat,  which  Hubert  had 
unintentionally  witnessed. 

The  serpent  had  crept  into  the  quiet  Eden  of  Ash- 
wood,  and  was  leaving  its  trail  over  the  flowers  it  con- 
tained. 

Hubert  watched  the  next  night,  but  nothing  rewarded 
his  vigil,  no  sign  of  the  black  horse,  the  white  hound,  or 
their  mistress,  appeared  on  the  landscape.  The  night 
after,  there  was  the  same  result,  he  saw  nothing,  though 
he  steadfastly  resisted  the  somnolence  that  nearly  over- 
powered him. 

The  consequence  of  these  sleepless  vigils  was  that  in 
appearance  he  grew  gaunt  and  haggard,  the  fever  of  the 
mind  was  having  its  effect  upon  the  body. 

Lady  Ashwood  noticed  how  ill  he  was  looking,  and 
wanted  him  to  consult  a  doctor,  but  he  assured  her  that 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him  that  a  doctor 
could  cure,  and  told  her  not  to  trouble  about  him  ;  when 
he  was  really  ill  he  would  let  her  know,  and  she  could 
have  as  many  medical  men  as  she  chose  to  kill  or  cure 
him. 

She  was  not  satisfied  with  his  joking  reply,  but  as  he 
appeared  to  wish  to  change  the  subject,  she  did  not 
persist  in  her  entreaties,  but  she  felt  vaguely  troubled 
on  his  behalf. 

She  did  not  suspect  Azubah  as  the  cause  of  Hubert's 
altered  looks.  She  had  become  so  accustomed  to  her 
stepson  living  a  single  life  that  she  did  not  dream  that 
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he  contemplated  matrimony,  and  with  their  beautiful 
guest. 

Elsie,  Lady  Ashwood,  was  a  most  gentle,  loveable 
woman,  who  was  never  known  to  speak  a  harsh  word 
of  anyone  ;  but,  somehow,  as  she  herself  would  have 
said,  could  she  have  been  induced  to  put  her  innermost 
thoughts  into  words,  she  never  really  '*  took ''  to  Azubah 
von  Eggelstein. 

She  would  no  more  have  thought  of  opening  her 
heart  to  her  than  she  would  of  jumping  over  the  moon. 
She  was  careful  of  the  comfort  of  her  guest,  but  no 
intimacy  occurred  between  them  ;  indeed,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  with  two  such  different  temperaments 
as  hers  and  Azubah's.  She  knew  as  litttle  now  of 
Madame  von  Eggelstein's  true  feelings  and  sentiments 
as  she  did  on  the  first  day  she  had  beheld  her. 

The  morning  after  his  latest  vigil  Hubert  was  walking 
along  on  the  confines  of  his  estate  when  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  small  brown-skinned  urchin,  who 
darted  out  of  a  wood  and  came  straight  towards  him. 
^*  What  do  you  want,  my  little  fellow  ?  "  he  asked  kindly, 
as  the  boy  stood  before  him  grinning,  and  showing  his 
white  teeth,  but  not  speaking. 

"  She  wants  you,"  he  said  at  length  ;  ^*  she's  waiting  at 
the  blasted  oak  for  ye." 

The  oak  in  question  was  a  monarch  of  the  forest  that 
had  been  blasted  and  riven  in  twain  by  lightning  years 
before,  and  was  looked  upon  with  awe  by  the  super- 
stitious peasantry,  as  there  was  a  ghastly  story  con- 
nected with  it.  It  was  said  that  a  man  who  had  mur- 
dered his  wife,  but  to  whom  the  crime  could  not  be 
brought  home,  was  taking  shelter  under  this  very  tree 
from  a  storm,  when  a  bolt  from  heaven  struck  the  tree 
and  the  murderer  at  the  same  time,  so  that,  though  he 
escaped  earthly  judgment,  vengeance  overtook  him  from 
a  higher  power.  In  consequence  of  this  the  tree  was 
shunned  by  ordinary  individuals,  who  fancied  that  a 
curse  rested  upon  it. 

'*  Who  wants  me  ?  "  Hubert  asked. 

"  Zorah." 
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"  And  who  may  Zorah  be  ? " 

**  The  queen  of  the  gipsies,  to  be  sure/'  in  a  tone  of 
contempt  for  the  ignorance  displayed  by  the  questioner. 

Hubert  started  violently.  It  must  be  the  woman  who 
had  warned  him. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  say  he  would  not  go  ;  but 
already  the  imp  had  darted  back  into  the  forest,  and  was 
lost  to  sight,  and  something  seemed  to  urge  him  to  at 
least  hear  what  she  had  to  say.  He  was  not  bound  to 
follow  her  advice,  or  even  to  listen  to  it  should  it  prove 
to  be  distasteful. 

As  he  had  surmised,  Zorah  proved  to  be  the  gipsy  who 
had  raised  Azubah's  ire  by  telling  her  she  could  read 
her  hand.  **  You  have  come,  Sir  Hubert ;  that  is  well," 
she  said,  as  he  approached  her. 

**  You  know  me  ?  *'  he  exclaimed. 

The  woman  smiled.  **  Few  things  are  hid  from  the 
gipsy's  ken,"  she  returned.  "  However,  in  this  instance 
there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  my  knowledge  ;  who  for 
miles  round  Ashwood  is  unacquainted  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Sir  Hubert  Ashmore  ? " 

"  But  I  do  not  remember  you." 

**  Possibly  not ;  the  gipsy's  life  is  a  wandering  one. 
I  have  seen  you,  however.  Sir  Hubert,  many  a  time,  and 
would  do  you  a  good  turn  if  I  could  because  of  one  you 
did  to  me." 

**  I,"  he  exclaimed  in  astonishment,  **  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  I  have  done  for  you." 

**  Not  to  me  personally,  but  to  my  son.  Do  you 
remember  that  young  fellow  that  was  had  up  for  poaching 
on  your  preserves,  and  you  would  not  prosecute,  though 
your  fellow  magistrates  urged  you  to  do  so  ? " 

**  I  remember,  but  there  was  no  proof  against  him, 
and  I  could  not  prosecute  on  mere  suspicion." 

**  Anyway,  it  \vas  owing  to  you  that  he  got  off.  Well, 
he  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  I  swore  then  if  I  could  do 
you  a  good  turn  I  would.  The  opportunity  never  came 
till  the  other  day.  It  was  not  till  I  deciphered  the 
strange  reading  in  that  woman's  hand  that  I  understood 
the  peril  in  which  you  stand,  and  not  you  only  but  every 
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man  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  drawn  within  the 
meshes  of  her  net.  She  makes  men  love  her  but  to 
destroy  them." 

^'  Hush  ! "  he  said  sternly,  **  you  have  no  right  to 
speak  of  Madame  von  Eggelstein  thus.  I  told  you 
before  I  would  not  listen  to  you,"  and  he  made  a  move- 
ment to  turn  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  ill-omened 
tree  beneath  which  they  were  standing. 

The  woman,  however,  laid  a  detaining  hand  upon  his 
arm.  **  You  must  hear,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  know  who 
it  is  you  are  harbouring  in  your  house  ?  You  think  she 
is  a  beautiful  woman.  Beautiful  enough  she  is  externally, 
but  her  soul,  nay,  such  creatures  as  she  possess  no  soul." 
**  Woman,  are  you  mad  ? "  Hubert  exclaimed  angrily, 
trying  to  shake  off  her  detaining  clasp,  but  this  he  could 
not  do  without  violence,  and  that  he  would  not  use  to  a 
woman. 

**  I  am  not  mad,"  the  gipsy  answered,  **but  you  soon 
will  be,  if  something  does  not  intervene  to  save  you 
from  the  fate  you  are  bringing  on  yourself.  Your  first 
impressions  about  her  were  the  right  ones.  Shun  her 
as  you  would  the  plague.  Do  you  know  by  what  devilish 
arts  she  keeps  up  that  wondrous  youth  and  beauty  of 
hers  ?  Follow  her  in  one  of  her  nocturnal  rides,  and — " 
"  Ah  !"  interrupted  Hubert,  with  a  start  he  could  not 
repress.  How  did  this  woman  possess  the  knowledge 
she  evidently  had  about  Azubah  ? 

"I  see  you  are  not  ignorant  of  those,"  the  woman  said, 
exultingly;  **  but  you  do  not  know  where  she  goes* 
Follow  her,  I  say,  to  the  burial  grounds,  and  see  the 
ghoulish  feasts  she  delights  in.  See  her  tear  up  the 
new-made  graves,  and  batten  on  the  shrouded  contents. 
See  her,  in  the  form  of  a  white  wolf,  tear,  and  rend,  and 
destroy.  See  her,  too,  suck  the  blood  from  the  living, 
to  replenish  that  in  her  own  veins.  While  her  victims 
gradually  fade  away,  she  keeps  sleek,  and  smooth,  and 
beautiful.  Look  to  it  that  you,  or  those  you  love,  be  not 
her  next  victims.  It  is  wonderful  that  you  have  escaped 
so  far,  though  you.  Sir  Hubert,  do  not  look  so  hale  or 
strong  as  before  she  came  to  visit  you.     Look  to  the 
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child;  she,  as  Lilith  was,  is  the  enemy  of  all  infants. 
See  that  the  pride  of  your  house,  the  darling  of  your 
sister's  and  mother's  hearts,  fails  not  beneath  her  baneful 
influence." 

**  For  God's  sake  cease  ;  this  is  horrible,"  cried 
Hubert. 

**  It  is  the  truth,"  the  woman  said,  solemnly.  '*  Kiss 
her  red  lips  now,  if  you  dare  ;  but  think  of  what  stains 
them  that  colour!  Breathe  the  soft  fragrance  of  her 
breath  ;  but  remember  the  poison  it  deals  around  ! 
Clasp  her  in  your  arms ;  but  think  of  the  yoke  fellows 
she  prefers  in  the  lonely  churchyards  !  Take  her  to 
your  heart,  if  you  will ;  but  remember  in  so  doing  you 
are  taking  the  essence  of  all  evil  to  your  embrace  !  You 
are  warned,  your  fate  is  in  your  own  hands  now!" 

Hubert  had  been  horrorstruck  at  the  woman's  horrible 
story,  that  was  partly  corroborated  by  what  he  had 
himself  seen  and  thought  ;  but  common  sense  and 
loyalty  came  to  his  aid,  in  spite  of  doubts  and  fears.  In 
these  days  ghouls  and  vampires  did  not  exist.  This 
woman  had  some  object  to  serve  ;  she  must  have  some 
spite  against  Madame  von  Eggelstein. 

'*  I  will  hear  no  more,"  he  said,  quietly ;  "  if  you  were 
to  speak  against  her  from  now  till  doomsday  you  would 
not  shake  my  belief  that  there  is  some  good  in  Madame 
von  Eggelstein.  That  she  is  not  perfect  I  am  well 
aware,  no  one  is  in  this  world  ;  but  that  she  is  the 
inhuman  monster  you  picture  I  refuse  for  one  moment 
to  believe." 

The  gipsy  woman  looked  at  him  sorrowfully.  **  You 
must  even  go  your  own  way,  but  your  fate  will  be  upon 
your  own  head,"  she  said  ;  **  you  judge  others  from 
yourself.  You  cannot  understand  the  depths  of  evil  to 
which  some  may  sink.  Farewell !  the  time  may  come 
when  you  will  remember  the  words  of  Zorah!" 

She  moved  slowly  away,  leaving  him  there  beneath 
the  withered  branches  of  the  riven  oak. 

A  raven  alighted  on  one  of  the  boughs,  and  croaked 
dismally. 

Hubert  started,  the  sound  was  in  unison  with  his  own 
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thoughts.     The  spot  was  an  unhallowed  one.     He  would 
hasten  away  from  it. 

He  shivered  as  he  looked  up  at  the  bird  of  ill-omen. 
Was  it  a  harbinger  of  evil  ?  Did  it  foretell  fresh  trouble 
to  him  and  his  ? 

Spite  of  himself,  the  gipsy's  horrible  suggestions 
haunted  him.  * 

He  would  not  believe  the  tale,  yet  had  he  not  seen 
Azubah  in  one  of  her  nocturnal  sorties?  Where  did 
she  go,  how  was  she  employed  during  those  hours  of 
her  absence  ? 

Could  there  be  a  spark  of  truth  in  those  frightful 
particulars  that  the  woman  had  given  ? 

Was  Azubah  indeed  half  demon,  half  animal, 
capable  of  changing  her  form  as  the  wehrwolves 
Avere  ? 

Was  she  a  ghoul,  a  vampire,  from  whom  none  of  them 
were  safe  ? 

He  shuddered  at  the  bare  idea  of  her  white  teeth 
fastening  in  his  flesh  ;  yet,  when  he  had  first  seen  her,  he 
had  said  that  he  could  imagine  her  doing  so.  He 
remembered  this  now.  His  first  feeling  for  her  had 
been  more  of  repulsion  than  of  attraction.  It  was 
against  his  better  judgment  that  he  had  been  drawn  into 
loving  her. 

He  remembered  how,  long  ago,  she  had  made  Leo  her 
slave.  He  remembered  Lord  Oliver  Escombe,  and 
many  others.  Again,  even  here  under  his  roof,  had  she 
not  drawn  Leo  from  his  duty,  and  had  she  not  fooled 
and  beguiled  himself  till  all  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  had  become  obscured,  and  he  was  no  longer  a 
free  agent. 

Then,  too,  if  the  gipsy's  story  were  true,  she  had  lied 
to  him  about  that  night-ride,  but  what  wonder  if  it  were 
for  the  purpose  described  ? 

What  if  Auriol's  child  were  in  peril  ? 

Azubah  had  openly  avowed  her  hatred  of  children  ; 
suppose  she  should  wreak  her  vengeance  on  the 
infant  ? 

But  then  there  came  a  revulsion  of  feeling  over  him. 

29 
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It  was  all  lies  ;  with  her  beauty  and  her  grace  she 
could  not  be  the  evil  thing  depicted  by  Zorah. 

How  sweet  and  gracious  she  had  appeared  with 
Auriol's  child  in  her  arms  !  Was  it  likely  that  she  would 
do  him  any  injury  ?    The  mere  idea  was  preposterous. 

No  bad  woman  was  ever  kind  fo  animals,  or  gained 
their  affection  ;  Mava's  devotion  to  her  mistress  was 
beyond  dispute,  and  the  black  horse  Vesuvius  followed 
her  about  like  a  dog,  whenever  he  had  the  opportunity. 

No,  he  would  beHeve  in  her  womanly  qualities  until 
it  was  proved  beyond  doubt  that  she  had  none.  He 
would  trust  her  till  he  could  no  longer  doubt  her  false- 
ness. 

So  he  determined,  as  he  slowly  retraced  his  steps 
towards  the  house  ;  but  the  canker  and  the  smart  were- 
too  deep  to  be  thrust  aside  at  will. 

Doubt,  a  terrible  doubt,  had  entered  into  his  soul^ 
and  refused  to  be  dislodged  by  any  effort  of  his. 

And  she  was  to  be  his  bride  ;  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  her  for  good  or  for  evil  ;  he  was  linked  to  this  awful 
being,  who — but  he  could  not  pursue  that  vile  thought 
any  further  ;  if  he  did,  his  brain  would  give  way  beneath 
the  strain  upon  it.  Indeed,  with  a  dreary  laugh,  that 
matched  the  raven's  croak,  he  wondered  whether  he 
was  not  already  mad,  and  all  these  events  were  but  the 
chimeras  of  his  disordered  imagination. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  pulse's  pause  and  measure, 

Wnere  in  our  furtive  vein, 
Throbs  through  the  heart  of  pleasure. 

The  purpler  blood  of  pain. 

Swinburne. 

Hubert  saw  nothing  of  Azubah  that  evening  till  dinner 
time,  when  she  appeared  robed  entirely  in  white,  and 
with  magnificent  pearls  worth  a  fortune  round  her  neck 
and  on  her  arms.     There  was  no  trace  of  ghoul  or  vam^ 
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pire  about  her.  She  was  all  gentle  womanliness  to  out- 
ward appearance,  yet  involuntarily  he  shuddered  as  he 
gazed  at  her.  Could  those  red  lips,  made,  as  they 
seemed,  for  kissing,  could  they  be  put  to  the  cruel  pur- 
pose hinted  at  by  Zorah ;  would  they  drain  an  innocent 
child's  life-blood  ? 

She  was  quieter  and  less  brilliant  than  he  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  her,  but  this  only  made  her  appear 
more  womanly,  or  would  have  done  so  in  his  eyes,  had 
not  that  dreadful  doubt  taken  possession  of  him  and 
refused  to  be  driven  away. 

It  was  rather  a  quiet  party  that  evening,  Clytie 
Vansittart  and  her  particular  *'  chums,"  as  she  would 
have  called  them,  had  left,  and  there  were  only  two  or 
three  strangers  besides  Madame  von  Eggelstein  remain- 
ing of  the  erstwhile  large  house-party. 

Hubert  was  glad  of  this,  as  it  gave  him  more  leisure 
to  be  alone,  and  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  planning  differ- 
ent amusements  every  day  for  many  persons. 

Though  he  would  not  own  it,  he  was  feeling  downright 
ill ;  however,  his  illness  was  more  of  the  mind  than  of 
the  body.  He  was  torn  this  way  and  that  by  conflicting 
emotions — hoping,  believing,  doubting,  and  fearing  by 
turns. 

In  Azubah's  presence  her  witchery  had  the  old  fas- 
cination for  him.  It  was  when  he  was  away  from  her 
side  that  suspicion  would  raise  its  venomed  head  and 
poison  all  his  pleasure. 

Azubah  von  Eggelstein,  who  could  excel  in  every- 
thing if  she  chose,  was  a  magnificent  singer.  It  was  not 
often  that  she  would  display  her  power,  but  on  this 
evening,  of  her  own  accord,  she  went  to  the  piano  and 
sang  in  a  manner  that  entranced  her  hearers.  Her 
voice,  clear,  thrilling,  weird,  was  as  a  voice  from  another 
world  as  it  rose  and  fell,  now  in  wild  cadence  that  spoke 
of  fierce  passion  and  delirious  joy,  of  pleasure  and  riot, 
and  revelling  of  the  senses,  rising  in  strains  that 
told  of  love  undying,  and  pealed  forth  in  a  very  paean 
of  triumph  and  mad  exultation  ;  then  suddenly  chang- 
ing to   low,  long   drawn-out   wailings,   that  suggested 
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sorrow  and  despair — the  frenzied  death-agony  of  a  soul 
for  ever  lost. 

It  struck  Hubert  that  there  was  some  hidden  meaning 
in  her  song,  and  that  it  was  addressed  to  him,  but  Avhat 
that  meaning  was  he  could  not  understand. 

He  listened  as  in  a  trance  until  the  strains  ceased  and 
the  glorious  notes  no  longer  rolled  forth,  when  the 
silence  became  almost  painful  by  contrast. 

He  was  aroused  from  the  reverie  into  which  he  had 
fallen  by  the  soft  rustling  of  dainty  garments  and  a  whiff 
of  fragrance  that  he  recognized  as  the  perfume  Azubah 
generally  affected. 

Looking  up  he  saw  her  standing  before  him,  a  radiant 
vision,  all  angelic  whiteness  and  purity,  a  being  w^ho  it 
seemed  outrageous  to  suppose  could  be  anything  but  a 
glorious  specimen  of  God's  handiwork  ;  surely  the  devil 
could  have  no  part  in  fashioning  even  so  much  as  the 
nails  of  her  fingers  ? 

**  I  am  tired,  I  am  retiring  to  my  room,"  she  said  softly, 
holding  out  her  slim  white  hand  ;  **  I  have  come  to  say 
good-night." 

**  You  are  going  so  early  ? "  he  said,  rising  from  his 
chair,  and  taking  the  slender  fingers,  which  felt  deathly 
cold,  in  his. 

**  Yes,  and  Sir  Hubert  it  would  be  well  if  you  were  to 
follow  my  example.     You  also  look  tired." 

**  I  am,"  he  admitted  quietly,  preceding  her  to  the 
door,  which  he  held  open  for  her. 

'*  You  will  retire  to  rest  soon  ? " 

*'  I  do  not  know." 

'*  For  my  sake,  Hubert  ? "  there  was  a  world  of 
entreaty  in  her  tones. 

He  looked  at  her  searchingly ;  why  should  she  want 
him  to  go  to  bed  early  ?  Could  it  be  that  she  really  felt 
solicitude  about  his  state  of  health,  or  was  it 

'*  Shall  I  go  at  once  ? "  he  asked  suddenly. 

**  Yes,  dearest,"  she  whispered  softly  ;  **  I  would  not 
that  you  should  get  ill.     Rest  is  what  you  want." 

*'  You  are  right.     Good-night." 

*' Good-night,    Hubert,    sleep   well,"    and    with    this 
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parting  admonition  she  glided  up  the  grand  staircase, 
followed  by  Mava.  When  she  reached  the  gallery  above, 
she  leaned  over  the  balustrade  and  waved  her  hands  to 
him  ere  vanishing  into  her  own  rooms. 

The  baronet  remained  matching  the  spot  where  she 
had  disappeared  for  some  moments,  then  with  a  heavy 
sigh  he  returned  to  the  drawing  room. 

He  found  that  the  rest  were  preparing  to  follow  the 
guest's  example,  and  retire  to  their  rooms. 

He  was  not  sorry  to  do  the  same,  but  when  he  reached 
his  bed-chamber  he  did  not  feel  the  slightest  inclination 
to  go  to  bed  or  sleep. 

Azubah's  injunction  to  him  had  been  **  to  sleep  well  "  ; 
it  appeared  as  though  it  had  a  totally  opposite  effect. 
Tired  as  he  was  he  felt  that  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible for  him  to  lie  down  quietly.  A  spirit  of  unrest 
possessed  him  that  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  quiet. 

He  tried  to  read  after  dismissing  his  valet,  but  his 
thoughts  would  stray  ;  he  could  not  concentrate  his 
attention  on  the  page  before  him.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  something  was  boding  in  the  air — something  intan- 
gible, but  nevertheless  there. 

What  did  Azubah's  song  that  night  mean,  and  why 
should  it  haunt  him  so  with  its  weird  yet  pathetic 
refrain  ? 

But  what  would  he  not  give  for  perfect  rest,  for  free- 
dom from  all  these  disquieting  thoughts  that  assailed 
him  ? 

If  only  he  could  believe  in  Azubah's  true,  pure 
womanhood,  happiness  might  be  his  and  hers.  But, 
alas  !  there  were  so  many  things  against  his  doing  that — 
many  things  that  he  was  aware  of  through  his  own 
knowledge  ;  but,  worst  of  all,  were  the  gipsy's  dread- 
ful hints.  Common  sense  told  him  that  he  should  not 
believe  them  ;  that  such  things  could  not  be  in  the  pre- 
sent day  ;  but  he  could  not  shake  off  the  memory  of  the 
gipsy  queen's  words.  She  might  be  actuated  by 
jealousy  or  other  motives  ;  but  there  was  a  horribly 
graphic  reality  about  her  relation,  as  though  she  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  what  she  had  stated. 
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The  thought  was  unbearable ;  to  escape  from  it 
Hubert  determined  to  leave  his  bedroom  and  go  down 
to  his  *'den  ;"  there,  perhaps,  he  might  be  able  to  com- 
pose his  disordered  nerves,  sufficiently  to  read  or  write, 
or  look  over  accounts.  He  must  do  something,  or  he 
should  go  mad  ;  his  brain  seemed  to  be  on  fire. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock,  the  house  was  very  still,  as 
he  went  round  the  gallery  to  descend  the  stairs  on  the 
other  side.  The  inmates  of  the  bedrooms  must  all  be 
asleep. 

As  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  a  slight  sound 
attracted  his  attention.  It  seemed  as  though  the  heavy 
swing-door  which  led  from  the  hall  to  the  lower  regions, 
and  which  was  muffled,  so  that  it  should  not  bang,  had 
swung  to  and  closed,  as  though  somebody  had  passed 
through  it. 

The  electric  lights  were  turned  off,  but  the  moon 
shone  into  the  hall  from  the  great  arched  dome  over- 
head, and  lighted  up  with  weird  effect  the  grim 
warriors  in  armour,  which  stood  sentinel  in  the  silent 
corners,  armed  with  battle-axe  or  two-handed  sword. 

It  seemed  to  Hubert  as  though  something  were  pre- 
sent beside  himself,  some  living  thing  that  he  was 
conscious  of,  though  he  could  not  discern  it. 

He  turned  on  the  electric  lights,  and  looked  round 
the  hall.     Nothing  was  there  but  himself. 

**  Strange,"  he  muttered  ;  '*  I  could  have  sworn  some- 
one was  here  a  moment  ago. 

He  pulled  open  the  swing-door,-  and  looked  into  the 
passage.  Something  was  there — in  the  distance  two 
greenish  lights  gleamed.  The  next  instant  they  vanished, 
but  a  shuffling  sound  was  heard,  and  the  something 
crawled  towards  him,  and  fell  at  his  feet. 

Overcoming  his  surprise  he  stooped  down,  when  a 
hot  tongue  licked  his  hand.  '*Why,  Maggie,  old  girl," 
he  said,  *'what  does  this  mean,  why  are  you  here,  and 
what  has  frightened  you  ?"  for  the  setter  was  shivering, 
and  evidently  much  alarmed. 

For  sole  answer  Maggie  put  her  head  back  and  gave 
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a  most  doleful  howl  that  echoed  lugubriously  through  the 
passage. 

'*Come,  come,  old  girl,"  he  said,  patting  her  head, 
^'this  will  never  do.  I  already  have  a  fit  of  the  blues  ;  I 
do  not  want  you  to  increase  it.  I  do  not  know  why  you 
are  not  in  your  sleeping  quarters,  but  if  you  insist  upon 
keeping  a  vigil  you  may  as  well  do  it  with  me  ;  but  I 
pray  you  do  not  let  me  have  any  more  of  that  lugubrious 
music." 

Whether  the  dog  understood  him  or  not  is  uncertain, 
but  she  did  not  howl  again,  only,  looking  very  hang-dog, 
followed  him  to  his  den,  which  lay  at  the  right  side  of 
ihe  passage  within  the  swnng-door. 

As  he  entered  his  study  he  gave  vent  to  a  sharp  excla- 
mation. 

The  French  window,  which  led  out  to  some  iron  steps 
leading  into  the  garden,  was  open. 

**Can  Simmons  have  forgotten  to  shut  it,  or  has  some 
one  gone  out  this  way  ? "  he  exclaimed.  He  remembered 
how  the  swing-door  had  seemed  to  close  as  he  came  down 
the  stairs. 

Had  anyone  gone  through  it,  and  if  so,  who  was  it  ? 
Maggie,  who  was  in  the  passage,  had  not  barked  as  she 
would  at  a  stranger  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  cowed  and 
frightened. 
Burglars  ? 

But  no,  the  place  did  not  appear  to  be  disturbed,  and 
his  rifles  and  silver-mounted  hunting-knives  were  in 
their  pldces  in  the  rack.  Whoever  it  was  had  gone  out 
of,  not  come  into  the  house. 

He  went  through  the  window  and  down  the  steps  into 
the  garden.  The  moon  was  shining  over  the  trees  and 
river,  everything  looking  silvery  and  peaceful  beneath 
her  light,  but  the  path  running  along  under  the  windows 
on  that  side  of  the  house  was  in  shadow.  Hubert  walked 
some  way  down  it,  followed  by  Maggie,  who  evidently 
did  not  relish  being  left  alone,  but  finding  nothing  to 
reward  his  scrutiny,  he  turned  and  retraced  his  steps 
lowards  the  house. 

The  beauty  of  the  night  had  its  effect  upon  him,  and 
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soothed  the  tumult  in  his  veins  ;  he  felt  more  at  rest  with 
himself  and  the  world. 

He  stood  musing  for  some  time,  and  then  slowly- 
mounted  the  iron  staircase,  to  come  face  to  face  at  the 
French  window  with  Leonard. 

Leonard,  with  his  face  ghastly  white,  but  his  eyes 
blazing  like  coals  of  fire,  and  frenzy  depicted  upon  each 
lineament  of  his  face:  '*So,"  he  spluttered  when  fury 
would  allow  him  the  use  of  his  tongue,  "this  is  my  high- 
minded  brother-in-law,  who  could  preach  morality  to  me 
by  the  yard,  but  who  can  break  every  code  of  honour  on 
his  own  account." 

'*Leo,  are  you  mad,  or  have  you  had  too  much  to 
drink  ?  What  brings  you  here  at  this  hour  }  "  exclaimed 
Hubert  when  he  had  recovered  from  the  astonishment 
Leonard's  sudden  appearance  caused  him. 

**Mad,  indeed!  too  much  to  drink!"  he  repeated 
fiercely  ;  "  you  will  not  put  me  off  in  that  fashion." 

**  Have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses,  Leo  ?  I  do  not 
understand  what  you  mean,"  Hubert  said  quietly  ;  "why 
are  you  not  in  bed?" 

"Why  am  I  not  in  bed?"  he  retorted,  "why  are  yon 
not  there,  I  should  like  to  ask  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  any  right  to  question 
my  movements,"  Hubert  replied  calmly,  "but,  if  you 
particularly  wish  to  know,  I  was  restless  and  could  not 
sleep,  so  came  down  to  my  room  to  read  or  write,  when 
I  found  the  window  open,  and  went  out  to  see  if  anybody 
was  about,  but  seeing  no  one,  was  just  returning  to  make 
all  fast,  when  you  appeared.  Now  perhaps  you  will 
inform  me  of  the  reason  why  you  are  about  at  this  un- 
earthly hour." 

"And  you  expect  me  to  believe  this  fine  tale/' 
Leonard  cried  furiously,  "  as  if  I  did  not  know  the  truth." 
He  was  in  too  much  of  a  passion  to  answer  the  other's 
question,  or  indeed  to  heed  it. 

"  It  does  not  much  matter  what  you  believe,"  Hubert 
said,  "  my  actions  cannot  concern  you." 

"  Can  they  not,  indeed  ?  "  with  a  wild  laugh  that  had 
a  maniacal  sound  about  it,  and  which  assailed  Hubert 
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with  a  sudden  fear  that  Leonard  had  really  gone  off  his 
head.  How  else  could  his  strange  conduct  be  accounted 
for? 

**  You  had  better  go  in,  Leonard,"  Ashmore  said,  still 
quiietly,  though  he  felt  his  anger  rising  at  the  unwarrant- 
able interference  of  the  other  with  what  did  not  concern 
him. 

"  Not  till  I  have  told  you  what  I  think  of  your  black- 
guardly conduct." 

''  Leonard  !  " 

But  the  other  took  no  heed  of  the  warning  note  in  the 
baronet's  voice  ;  he  came  closer  to  his  brother-in-law, 
and  hissed  through  his  clenched  teeth,  **  Do  you  think 
that  I  do  not  know  that  vou  have  followed  her  for  an 
assignation  ? " 

**  Followed  whom  ? "  demanded  Hubert,  sternly. 

*'  Azubah." 

**  Azubah  !   you  must  indeed  be  mad." 

**  Mad,  am  I  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  do  not  know  that 
not  once,  not  twice,  but  several  times,  she  has  left  the 
house  in  the  dead  of  night? " 

"Great  heavens!  can  it  be  true,  then  ?"  exclaimed 
Hubert,  startled  out  of  his  equanimity.  If  Leonard  also 
had  seen  her,  then  it  was  no  myth  of  his  imagination,  as 
he  had  half  hoped. 

'*  As  if  you  did  not  know,  but  this  assumption  of 
ignorance  will  not  deceive  me.  You  knew  she  had  come 
out  to-night,  and  you  followed — " 

'*  To-night !  she  came  out  to-night ! "  H  ubert  interrupted, 
catching  Leonard  by  the  arm  ;  "  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  Madame  von  Eggelstein  left  the  house  this  evening  ? " 

Leonard  laughed  a  horrid  laugh  that  grated  on 
Hubert's  nerves.  "As  if  you  did  not  know  it  when  you 
came  out  to  meet  her  ? "  he  said  derisively. 

"  Madame  von  Eggelstein  is  my  guest.  I  will  not  have 
her  maligned  by  you  or  by  anybody,"  Hubert  said^ 
slowjy  and  deliberately  ;  "  unsay  your  words,  or " 

"  So  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  follow  her  ? " 

"  Most  certainly  I  say  it.  If  one  of  my  guests  should 
choose  to  leave  the  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
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which  in  this  instance  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  beUeve, 
yet  should  it  be  so  I  should  not  think  of  following/' 

"  Then  what  brought  you  here  ? " 

^*  I  have  already  told  you." 

"And  I  do  not  believe  you,"  Leonard  said,  rudely. 
^*  Most  probably  she  is  hiding  out  there  now." 

"  Go  and  see,"  returned  Hubert.  He  thought  if 
indeed  she  had  gone  out  she  would  be  far  enough  away 
by  this.  Vesuvius  was  fleet  of  foot,  and  covered  the 
ground  quickly.  Indeed,  he  hoped  she  was  far  away. 
Leonard  seemed  to  be  in  a  desperate  mood,  and  quite 
unaccountable  for  his  actions.  There  was  no  knowing 
what  he  might  do  next.  Though  he  had  mentioned 
seeing  Azubah  go  out,  he  had  said  nothing  about  the 
animals.  It  was  plain  he  did  not  know  of  their  night 
rides.  He  thought  Hubert  had  made  an  assignation 
with  her. 

Ashmore  laughed  grimly  to  himself  at  the  prepos- 
terousness  of  the  bare  idea.  As  if  he  would  not  guard 
from  the  slightest  breath  of  scandal  the  fair  fame  of  the 
woman  whom  he  hoped  to  make  his  wife.  Yet — yet,  he 
could  not  understand.  Had  she  indeed  gone  out,  or 
were  both  he  and  Leonard  the  victims  of  hallucination  ? 
He  sighed  wearily  as  he  thought  this.  Was  there  some- 
thing evil  about  her  that  was,  against  their  wills,  draw- 
ing them  both  to  destruction  ? 

In  a  short  time  Leonard  came  back  panting  and 
breathless,  but  with  his  face  as  black  as  a  thundercloud. 

"Well?"  Hubert  said. 

"She  is  not  there." 

"I  knew  you  must  be  dreaming." 

"  I  was  not.  I  saw  her,  as  plainly  as  my  two  eyes 
could  see  anything,  descend  the  stairs  and  go  through 
the  swing-door." 

"Ah  !" 

"And  then  you  followed  and  I  felt  mad — mad  to 
think  that  you — " 

"  But  even  suppose  it  were  as  you  say,"  Hubert 
interposed  sternly,  "  which  I  utterly  deny,  I  fail  to  see 
what  right  you  have  to  question  her  or  my  actions." 
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'*  What  right !  My  God  !  If  you  only  knew.  I  love 
this  woman  ;  I  would  peril  my  eternal  soul  to  gain 
her,"  Leo  cried,  wildly. 

''  Hush  !  hush  !  "  Hubert  exclaimed.  ''  Think  of 
your  wife,  of  Auriol  and  of  your  child." 

**  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  her.  I  tell  you  I  shall  go 
mad  if  this  continues." 

**This  is  terrible,"  Hubert  exclaimed,  alarmed  at 
Leo's  wild  manner  and  bloodshot  eyes.  He  looked  quite 
distraught.  **  Calm  yourself,  or  you  will  be  ill.  Lie 
down  for  a  little  on  the  sofa  if  you  will  not  go  to  bed." 

**  I  will  do  neither  till  I  have  discovered  where  she  is 
hiding.     Where  have  you  hidden  her  ? " 

*'  I  have  not  hidden  her  anywhere,  Leonard,"  Hubert 
said,  thinking  it  better  to  humour  his  frenzy  a  little. 

**  Then  where  is  she  !  " 

**  I  should  say  fast  asleep  in  her  own  room." 

'*  I  will  go  and  see,"  and  he  started  to  do  as  he  said, 
but  Hubert  caught  him  by  the  arm.  ^'  Have  done  with 
this  folly,  Leonard,"  he  said,  speaking  very  sternly  now. 
^*You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  No  guest  under  my 
roof  shall  be  subjected  to  such  an  insult  while  I  am  by 
to  prevent  it. 

**  Let  me  go !"  screamed  Leonard,  striving  to  release 
himself  from  the  other's  grasp. 

'*  Not  until  I  have  your  promise  that  you  will  go 
-quietly  to  bed  without  disturbing  Madame  von  Eggel- 
5tein,  or  any  other  inmate  of  the  house." 

"  Now  I  know  that  you  are  hiding  her  somewhere, 
that  is  why  you  do  not  want  me  to  go  to  her  room ;  but 
I  will  not  be  baulked.  I  will  unmask  you  treachery. 
Stand  aside,  I  sav !" 

'*  I  will  not !"  Hubert  said,  firmly. 

'*  Then  your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head !"  Leonard 
cried,  fiercely  ;  and  wresting  himself  from  Hubert's 
grasp,  he  seized  one  of  the  hunting  knives  from  its 
sheath  in  the  rack,  and  plunged  it  into  Hubert's  side. 

For  an  instant  the  baronet  stood  swaying  backwards 
-and  forwards,  with  his  hand  to  his  side ;  then,  with  a 
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low  moan,  he  fell  face  downwards  on  the  Turkey  carpet^ 
and  a  thin  red  stream  began  slowly  to  wind  over  it. 

Instead  of  rushing  out  of  the  room,  as  he  had 
intended,  Stancliffe  stood  with  the  dripping  knife  in  his 
hand,  eyeing  now  it  and  then  the  prostrate  figure  on  the 
floor  with  a  vacant  stare. 

Then  suddenly  he  seemed  to  realize  what  he  had 
done,  and  he  flung  himself  down  by  Hubert  with  a  wild 
cry  :  *^  Hubert,"  he  cried,  **  Hubert  speak  to  me  !  It 
was  not  I  who  did  it,  but  some  demon  within  me,  who 
prompted  me  to  the  dastardly  deed !  Say  one  word  of 
forgiveness  to  me !" 

But  he  spoke  to  deaf  ears  ;  there  was  no  answer  to 
his  agonized  pleading. 

He  turned  Hubert  over  on  his  back,  and  the  ghastly 
whiteness  of  his  face  filled  him  with  fresh  horror. 

He  had  killed  him  ;  he  was  a  fratricide,  as  Cain  was. 
Wildly  he  looked  around  for  help,  and  started  to  his 
feet  with  a  sensation  of  fear,  for  there,  looking  at  him 
with  blazing  eyes,  stood  Azubah  von  Eggelstein.  He 
had  heard  no  sound  ;  where  she  c^^me  from  he  did  not 
know,  but  she  stood  there  like  an  avenging  fury.  *^  You 
have  killed  him!"  she  hissed,  in  low,  savage  tones,  that 
thrilled  the  wretched  man  cowering  there  wuth  an 
undefinable  dread  ;  **  you  hated  him,  and  to  get  him 
out  of  your  path  you  murdered  him  in  cold  blood!" 

'^  I  did  not !"  he  cried,  driven  to  speak  in  his  own 
defence  ;  **  I  did  not  kill  him  in  cold  blood  !  I  was 
mad — mad,  and — "  with  a  sudden  burst  of  passion — 
'^  it  was  you  who  made  me  so  !" 

'^  Yes,  you,  with  your  fatal  beauty,  you  made  me  mad. 
I  struck  him  down,  yes ;  but  it  was  you,  with  your 
devilish  arts,  who  made  me  do  it.  You  murdered  him, 
not  I.  You  fooled  me,  you  fooled  him ;  you  cared  for 
neither.  Woman,  or  demon,  or  whatever  you  are,  look 
upon  your  work;  to  you  he  owes  his  death  !"  and  he 
clutched  her  wrist  in  a  vice-like  grip,  and  dragged  her 
nearer  to  Hubert's  prostrate  figure. 

Azubah  seemed  visibly  to  shrink  and  grow  older,  as 
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Stancliffe  hurled  the  furious  words  at  her.  Her  lovely 
face  blanched,  and  looked  pinched  and  haggard ;  a 
piteous  expression  crept  into  her  eyes,  and  she  sank 
upon  her  knees  beside  the  silent  form.  "No,  no  !"  she 
cried,  shrilly,  '*  I  did  not  kill  him  ;  he  is  the  only  man  I 
ever  loved." 

Leonard  staggered  back  as  if  he  had  received  a 
blow. 

"  You  really  loved  the  man  who  lies  there?'*  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  raising  her  haggard  face  to  his. 

**  Many  have  loved  me,  but  I  never  loved  till  I  met 
him." 

Leo  suddenly  bent  over  to  her.  "  Save  him,"  he  cried  ; 
'*  you  can  do  so  by  your  arts  if  you  will  ;  bring  him  back 
and  J  will  bless  you.  I  will  never  be  jealous  of  him 
again.  He  has  always  been  so  good  to  me.  We  were 
as  brothers  till — till  you  came  between  us.  Save  him 
and — me."  In  this  new-found  hope  he  knelt  beside  her 
and  clasped  his  hands  in  entreaty. 

But  Azubah  shook  her  head.  "  I  have  no  power  to 
restore  the  dead  to  life,"  she  said  mournfully,  "  once  the 
spark  of  life  has  fled,  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  recall  it." 

Leonard  dropped  his  face  into  his  hands  and  groaned 
aloud.  Alas  !  what  was  to  become  of  him,  of  his  wife, 
of  their  innocent  child  ?  Better  that  he  should  follow 
Hubert  to  the  unknown  land,  better  to  die  by  his  own 
hand  than  live  to  face  the  consequences  ;  and  almost  un- 
consciously his  hand  moved  towards  the  fatal  weapon 
lying  on  the  floor. 

Ere  it  touched  it,  however,  he  was  arrested  by  an 
exclamation  from  Azubah.  **  He  is  not  dead,"  she  cried, 
and  there  was  a  strange  exultation  in  her  tone ;  *'  his  eye- 
lids flickered  ;  if  life  be  in  him  yet,  there  is  a  chance." 

*'You  are  not  mocking  me?"  Leonard  exclaimed, 
torn  between  hope  and  fear. 

*'  Mocking  you  !  no.  See,  his  heart  beats ;  stay  with  him 
for  a  moment  until  my  return,"  and  she  swiftly  glided 
from  the  room. 

Left  alone,  Leonard  summoned  up  courage  to  place 
his  hand  over  Hubert's  heart.     He   shuddered  as   his 
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fingers  encountered  the  warm  blood,  but  oh  !  the  relief 
to  find  that  it  was  true,  the  heart  was  beating  feebly. 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  Madame  von 
Eggelstein  returned,  having  a  tiny  gold  flask  encrusted 
with  jewels  in  her  hand.  Taking  out  the  stopper,  she 
made  Leonard  hold  Hubert's  head,  while  she  poured  a 
few  drops  between  his  teeth. 

The  effect  was  almost  magical ;  his  eyes  opened,  and 
he  looked  up  at  the  anxious  faces  bending  over  him, 
"  Hubert,  thank  God,"  Leonard  exclaimed,  as  he  took 
one  of  his  hands,  over  which  the  tears  dropped  freely — 
tears  that  relieved  his  overcharged  brain,  and  seemed 
to  clear  awav  the  mists  of  madness  that  were  clouding 
it. 

'*  Why,  why,  where  " — Hubert  began,  struggling  to  a 
sitting  posture,  but  Azubah  placed  a  finger  to  her  lips. 
**Donottalknow,"shesaid,  **  there  has  been  an  accident." 
'*  You  here,  Madame  von  Eggelstein,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
memory  came  back  to  him,  and  he  remembered  Leonard's 
assertions. 

**  Yes,"  she  answered,  *'  all  shall  be  explained  to  your 
satisfaction  hereafter.  Now  it  is  more  important  that 
you  should  be  got  to  bed.  Shall  we  arouse  your  ser- 
vants or — " 

'*  Not  if  it  can  be  helped,"  he  said  gravely  ;  '*!  would 
not  have  them  see  you  here." 

"  If  you  would  allow  me,"  she  said,  with  a  strange 
humility,  '*I  am  a  surgeon.  I  could  bandage  that 
wound,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Stancliffe,  and  stop  the 
bleeding." 

'*  Please  do,  Hubert,"  Leonard  exclaimed  ;  '*  I  will  go 
for  a  doctor  at  once  if  you  will,  but — " 

'*  Let  it  be  as  you  choose,"  he  answered  quietly  ;  **  for 
Auriol's  sake  I  would  rather  keep  this  night's  work 
quiet." 

With  a  deftness  that  showed  she  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  work,  Azubah  bandaged  the  wound,  and  when 
it  was  done,  Hubert  declared  that  he  could  walk  to  his 
bedroom,  with  Leo's  assistance.  He  bade  the  latter 
fasten  the  window  of  his  **  den"  securely,  and  lock  the 
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door  and  give  him  the  key.  He  did  not  want  the 
servants  to  see  the  traces  of  blood  on  the  floor  and 
carpet.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  room  to  be 
locked,  as  he  often  left  loaded  firearms  there.  They 
would  assign  no  significance  to  that  fact. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

**  Ah  !  the  two  worlds,  so  strangely  are  they  one 

And  yet  so  measurelessly  wide  apart ! 
Oh  !  had  I  lived  the  bodiless  alone, 

And  from  defiling  sense  held  safe  my  heart, 
Then  had  I  'scaped  the  canker  and  the  smart — 

'Scaped  life  in  death,  'scaped  misery's  endless  moan  !  " 

George  Macdonald. 

Sir  Hubert  Ashmore  did  not  appear  at  breakfast  the 
next  morning  ;  indisposition  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  his 
room,  but  no  one,  not  even  Lady  Ashmore,  knew  the 
real  facts  that  caused  that  indisposition  ;  the  three 
acquainted  with  them  did  not  disclose  them. 

To  all  Elsie's  entreaties  that  he  would  see  a  doctor  he 
returned  a  gentle  but  decided  negative  :  **  A  Httle  rest 
and  quiet  was  all  he  required ;  he  should  be  himself 
again  in  a  day  or  tw^o,"  and  she  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent with  that. 

Whether  the  wound  was  superficial  or  whether 
Madame  von  Eggelstein's  salves  had  some  magic  virtue 
in  them  he  did  not  know,  but  he  felt  less  discomfort 
and  pain  from  the  injury  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Leonard  was  the  most  devoted  of  nurses  ;  he  scarcely 
ever  left  Hubert's  room  while  he  was  confined  to  it. 

That  mad  jealousy  seemed  entirely  to  have  left  him^ 
and  he  could  not  do  enough  to  show  his  horror  and 
remorse  at  the  deed  he  had  been  guilty  of. 

He  often  shuddered  to  think  what  he  would  have 
been  had  Hubert  died  that  night,  when  in  his  mad 
passion  he  had  struck  him  down. 

A  great  horror  of  and  aversion  to  Azubah  took  pos- 
session  of  him  ;    he   shunned   her  society   and   never 
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opened  his  lips  to  her  except  where  strict  politeness 
demanded  it. 

That  frantic  love  seemed  to  have  turned  to  as  frantic 
a  dislike,  and  he  hated  the  sight  of  the  fair  face  which 
had  so  nearly  been  his  undoing. 

**  Hubert,"  he  said  humbly  one  day,  ''  I  do  not  deserve 
your  forgiveness,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself,  but  I  want 
you  to  believe  that  I  was  not  in  my  right  senses  when  I 
struck  that  dastardly  blow." 

**  I  can  readily  believe  that,"  Hubert  answered,  putting 
out  his  hand,  which  the  other  instantly  clasped,  '*  forget 
all  about  that  unlucky  incident  as  I  intend  to,"  and  that 
was  all  Leonard  ever  heard  from  Hubert  on  the  subject, 
though  he  himself  was  far  indeed  from  forgetting  it. 

A  subtle  change  seemed  to  have  passed  over  Azubah 
von  Eggelstein  since  that  night  when  she  had  owned  to 
Leonard  Stancliffe  that  her  love  for  Hubert  Ashmore 
was  real. 

It  was  not  that  there  was  much  change  in  her  out- 
ward appearance  ;  she  was  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and  yet 
something  seemed  to  have  gone  from  her,  something 
that  could  not  be  defined  in  words,  but  was  palpable  to 
the  close  observer. 

She  was  no  longer  the  radiant  Circe  who  charmed 
all  beholders,  whether  they  would  or  not,  by  the  brilliant 
aura  that  seemed  to  emanate  from  her  inner  self  ;  she 
was  a  silent,  pre-occupied  woman,  out  of  whose  luminous 
eyes  there  gleamed  a  deathless  woe. 

In  a  few  days  Hubert  was  well  enough  to  come 
downstairs,  lie  on  a  sofa  and  be  the  recipient  of  num- 
berless loving  attentions  from  Auriol  and  her  mother, 
while  even  Maggie  and  Tinker  showed  their  joy  at  his 
reappearance  by  jumping  on  the  sofa  and  licking  his 
face  and  hands,  whence  they  had  to  be  ignominiously 
expelled  by  the  extempore  nurses. 

Azubah  von  Eggelstein  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
join  in  the  chorus  of  congratulations  on  his  recovery. 
She  sat  regarding  him  with  a  strange  look  out  of  her 
dark  eyes  ;  though  she  said  nothing,  yet  she  was  the 
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first  to  see  if  a  pillow  slipped,  or  if  in  turning  he  got 
into  an  uncomfortable  position,  and  to  remedy  it. 

One  day  she  chanced  to  be  left  alone  with  him.  After 
a  moment's  hesitation  she  came  over  and  stood  by  the 
-couch  on  which  he  was  lying,  **  Do  you  suffer  now  ?*' 
she  asked  tenderly. 

**  Thanks  to  you,  I  do  not,*'  he  answered,  *4t  is  only 
ihis  weakness  Keeps  me  here.*' 

**  Yet  it  might  have  been  fatal,"  she  muttered  more  to 
herself  than  to  him. 

"•  Why  do  you  not  go  out,  Azubah  ? ''  he  asked,  "  you 
never  ride  now  ?  '* 

**  I  do  not  care  to,"  she  said,  then  she  added  hurriedly, 
as  if  she  wanted  to  get  it  over  quickly,  **  Hubert,  I  am 
going  away." 

''  Going  away  ?  "  he  echoed,  ''  Why  ? " 

*'  It  is  better  so,"  she  answered,  **  better  for  you 
and—" 

*'  But  it  is  not  better,"  he  interrupted,  '*  I  cannot  live 
without  you.  Azubah,  if  you  go,  it  must  only  be  to 
come  back  as  my  wife." 

*'  You  would  still  marry  me  after  what  has  occurred  ?  " 

**  I  would  marry  you,  yes." 

*^  You  would  marry  me,  even  after  having  been  told 
-that  I—" 

**  Ah  !  you  know  of  those  calumnies.  They  are  false, 
I  will  not  believe  theni.  Azubah,  listen  to  me,  I  will 
irust  in  your  true,  pure  womanhood,  even  against  the 
-evidence  of  my  own  senses.  I  will  forget  everything, 
save  that  I  love  you  ;  they  may  malign  you  as  they  will, 
\o  me  you  will  be  ever  the  sweetest  and  dearest,  as  you 
are  the  fairest,  of  women.  I  love  you,  be  you  what  you 
will.     Whisper  low  and  tell  me  when  you  will  be  mine." 

In  his  eagerness  he  half  raised  himself  from  the  sofa, 
and  stretched  out  his  arms  towards  her.  Everything 
was  forgotten,  save  the  mighty  love  that  welled  up  in  his 
heart  for  her. 

But  no  triumph  came  into  her  dark  eyes  at  this  proof 
of  her  entire  conquest  of  him.  She  did  not  move  nearer 
io  him,  and  his  outstretched  arms   fell   weakly  back. 
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*'  Azubah/'  he  cried,  "  why  do  you  look  at  me  so — why 
do  you  not  come  to  me  ? " 

**  You  must  not  excite  yourself,  you  are  far  from  well 
yet ;  you  are  making  yourself  feverish  now,"  she  said 
evasively,  yet  she  moved  a  step  nearer,  and  laid  her  cool 
fingers  on  his  hot  brow ;  but  he  seized  her  hand  and 
covered  it  with  kisses,  and  when  she  would  have  gently 
withdrawn  it  he  held  it  tight,  so  that  she  could  not  draw 
it  away  without  violence.  **  I  will  not  let  you  go,"  he 
cried;  "you  shall  not  go  till  you  have  given  me  an 
answer." 

"  I  will  give  you  my  answer — to-morrow,"  she  said  at 
length. 

"  Why  not  now  ? "  he  cried,  fretfully. 

"  I  must  have  time  to  think,"  she  returned  ;  **  dearest,, 
you  are  tired,  sleep  now  that  all  may  be  well  with  you. 
Your  mother  and  sister  are  returning,  let  me  go.  I 
promise  you  shall  have  your  answer  to-morrow,'*  and 
extricating  her  fingers  from  his  clasp,  she  glided  away, 
leaving  him  strangely  dissatisfied. 

What  did  her  manner  mean  ?  It  was  so  unlike  what  it 
used  to  be. 

There  was  a  veiled  sadness  underlying  it  that  struck 
him  with  a  foreboding  of  sorrow. 

Where  was  the  triumphant  revelling  in  life,  and  her 
own  beauty  that  was  so  characteristic  of  her  ?  It  was 
gone,  and  in  its  place  was  a  new  phase  that  seemed  to- 
speak  of  misery  and  despair,  of  things  that  had  been 
wholly  foreign  to  her  nature. 

He  worried  himself  to  such  an  extent  that  when  Lady 
Ashwood  and  Auriol  came  in  they  found  him  much 
worse,  and  they  ordered  him  off  to  bed,  on  pain  of  having 
a  doctor  sent  for  if  he  disobeyed.  That  evening 
Madame  von  Eggelstein,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words, 
thanked  Lady  Ashmore  for  the  hospitality  extended  to 
her,  and  announced  her  departure  for  the  morrow. 

She  declined  all  Elsie's  invitations  to  prolong  her 
visit,  and  returned  polite  but  evasive  answers  as  to 
repeating  it,  which  Lady  Ashmore  pressed  her  to  do. 

Truth  compels  the  fact  that  the  household  servants. 
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at  Ashwood  were  highly  delighted  when  they  heard  of 
the  impending  departure  of  the  visitor  and  her  belong- 
ings. 

They  feared  her  as  a  witch  or  something  worse  ;  they 
were  afraid  of  the  panther-like  hound,  which  behaved  in 
a  manner  they  had  never  known  a  dog  behave  in  before  ; 
and  they  literally  hated  Mahmoud  and  Effra,  her  dark- 
skinned,  silent  attendants. 

They  looked  upon,  the  whole  party  as  weird  and 
uncanny,  and  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  the  prospect  of 
their  speedy  departure. 

Nothing  was  said  to  Hubert  that  night  about  Madame 
von  Eggelstein's  proposed  departure  on  the  morrow^ 
and  when  he  was  told  in  the  morning  he  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought  that  she  would  soon  come 
back  there  as  its  mistress. 

She  had  promised  him  her  answer  that  day,  and  she 
never  broke  her  word. 

Azubah  remained  in  her  room  most  of  the  morning  ; 
presumably  she  was  directing  the  packing  of  her 
luggage,  but  really  she  dreaded  the  coming  interview 
with  Hubert,  and  wished  to  put  it  off  to  the  last  moment 
possible. 

Truly  Azubah  von  Eggelstein's  nature  had  changed 
when  she  wished  to  spare  a  man  pain.  Formerly  it  had 
been  her  chief  amusement  to  inflict  it. 

It  was  not  till  her  adieux  had  been  said  to  Lady 
Ashmore  and  Auriol,  that  she  went  to  bid  good-bye  to 
Hubert. 

After  a  restless  night  he  had  not  been  so  well,  but  he 
had  insisted  on  dressing  and  coming  down  to  the 
library. 

For  a  moment  she  paused  before  going  in,  then 
summoning  her  resolution  she  turned  the  handle  of  the 
door  and  entered. 

The  blinds  were  half  down,  and  the  room  was  very 
quiet,  but  as  she  noiselessly  entered,  a  figure  rose  from 
a  chair  and  came  forward  to  meet  her. 

It  was  Leo.  ^*  He  sleeps,"  he  said  ;  "he  was  awake 
all  night,  but  he  sleeps  now." 

30* 
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A  sense  of  relief  came  to  Azubah.  "  He  sleeps,"  she 
said.  ''  Ah  !  well,  do  not  wake  him  ;  there  is  no  restorer 
like  sleep.  I  came  to  bid  him  good-bye,  but  you  can  tell 
him  from  me/' 

'*  He  might  not  like  that,"  Leonard  said  doubtfully  ; 
*^  had  we  not  better  awake  him." 

"  No,  it  is  better  so  ;  let  him  sleep  on.  Tell  him  that 
what  I  came  to  say  I  will  write  to  him." 

**  I  will  tell  him  faithfully.     Is  there  anything  else  ? " 

"  No — stay  though.  Take  care  of  him,  a  relapse  might 
be  fatal.  But  I  need  not  tell  you  that ;  you  have  the 
elixir,  and  know  how  to  use  it  in  case  of  need — only, 
remember,  in  case  of  need." 

"  I  will  remember." 

**And  now  to  say  farewell,'*  and  she  moved  slowly 
round  the  room,  examining  the  objects  it  contained,  as 
if  to  impress  them  on  her  memory,  Mava  following  her 
closely,  as  if  she,  too,  were  taking  a  farewell  of  every- 
thing, in  spite  of  Maggie's  disgust,  who  was  curled  up 
at  the  foot  of  the  sofa. 

**  Ah !  I  remember  those,"  Azubah  said,  pausing  before 
a  cabinet,  which  contained,  amongst  other  treasures,  the 
two  silver  baskets  that  Hubert  had  purchased  in  the 
bazaar  in  Russia,  when  she  had  compelled  the  dishonest 
vendor  to  put  a  fair  price  on  thern  ;  '*  how  long  ago 
that  time  seems ! " 

Leonard  was  silent.  He,  too,  remembered,  and  some 
of  the  memories  were  not  pleasant  ones. 

When  Azubah  had  finished  her  tour  of  the  room, 
she  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking  at  the  sleeping 
man,  who  was  wholly  unconscious  of  her  presence ; 
then  she  stooped  down  and  pressed  a  long  lingering 
kiss  upon  his  brow,  but  so  lightly  that  he  never  even 
stirred.  ^'  For  your  sake,  beloved,"  she  whispered,  **for 
your  sake  I  do  this,"  and  with  a  backward  glance  at 
Hubert,  sleeping  there  unknowing  of  her  departure,  she 
slowly  moved  towards  the  door. 

In  a  few  moments  Azubah  von  Eggelstein  had  left 
Ashwood  for  ever. 

Leonard  felt  a  sense  of  relief  when  she  had  gone. 
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Her  presence,  instead  of  being  agreeable  to  him,  as 
formerly,  was  a  constant  reminder  of  his  crime.  He 
was  haunted  by  the  unpleasant  conviction  that  save  for 
her  arts  Hubert  would  have  died ;  that  he  only  owed  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  a  murderer  in  truth  to  some  diabolic 
agency  that  she  had  invoked  on  Ashmore's  behalf. 

Hubert  slept  on  the  whole  of  that  afternoon  and 
evening,  slept  heavily,  as  he  had  not  done  since  the 
night  he  was  wounded. 

Now  and  again  Leonard  looked  at  him  anxiously,  the 
sleep  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  natural ;  however.  Lady 
Ashmore  and  Auriol  declared  that  it  was  the  best  thing 
for  him.  He  must  by  no  means  be  disturbed,  so  he  was 
allowed  to  remain  where  he  was,  well  covered  up  for 
the  night,  with  his  man  to  watch,  in  case  he  should 
wake  and  require  anything. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  before  he  awoke  the 
next  morning,  and  then  he  seemed  a  new  man,  much  of 
the  lassitude  and  weakness  having  left  him. 

He  was  astonished  to  learn  how  long  he  had  slept. 
'^Azubah?"  he  said  to  Leonard,  who  had  come  down 
early  to  see  him.  He  had  not  got  over  that  uneasy 
feeling  of  the  night  before,  consequently  felt  much 
relieved  to  find  him  so  much  better. 

**  Gone  !"  exclaimed  Hubert,  when  Leonard  told  him ; 
**  gone,  and  without  a  word  to  me.*' 

''  She  came  to  bid  you  good-bye,  you  were  asleep, 
and  she  would  not  allow  you  to  be  awakened  ;  but  she 
told  me  to  tell  you  she  would  write  what  she  came  to 
say  to  you." 

**  Ah  !  yes,  she  will  write,"  he  said,  and  lay  thinking 
of  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  should  see  her  again, 
and  hear  the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice.^  He  would 
shorten  the  time  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  he  was 
impatient  to  call  her  his. 

He  was  alone  in  his  room  when  a  letter  was  brought 
to  him  that  afternoon  ;  he  knew  at  once  from  whom  it 
came,  and  tore  open  the  monogrammed  envelope,  eager 
to  read  its  contents.     As  he  read,  a  shade  passed  over 
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his  face,  all  the  new-found  light  and  expectation  died 
out  of  it,  and  a  quiet  despair  took  its  place. 

Again  and  again  he  read  the  words  her  fingers  had 
penned  to  assure  himself  that  he  had  made  no  mistake, 
that  it  was  absolutely  true.  When  he  could  no  longer 
doubt,  a  groan  broke  from  him,  and  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  ^*  Gone  for  ever,  and  with  her  my  heart," 
he  cried  in  despair. 

These  were  the  words  she  wrote. 

**  Hubert,  farewell,  an  eternal  farewell. 

**  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  something  human  in  me, 
and  you  have  touched  it.  I,  who  never  spared  man 
before,  spare  you — because  I  love  you.  Yes,  the  words 
are  written  that  seal  my  doom.  Men  have  flown  at  each 
other's  throats  and  strangled  the  life  out  for  love  of  me, 
and  I  only  laughed  and  revelled  in  my  power  until  I 
met  you.  Then  began  a  longing  to  know  what  this  love 
was  that  drove  men  mad,  a  wish  to  taste  it  sweets.  Alas  ! 
now  I  know  its  sorrows.  Beloved,  yes,  you  may  know 
it  now,  I  too  love,  I  love  you  in  return,  but  because  I 
love  you,  I  go  out  of  your  life  for  ever.  I  will  not 
destroy  it  and  make  you  wretched,  for  wretchedness  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  await  the  man  who  links  his  fate 
with  mine.  Yet,  beloved,  I  would  not  have  you  believe 
all  the  vile  stories  that  have  been  invented  by  enemies. 
I  hated  children,  yes,  that  is  an  inheritance  from  her, 
from  Lilith,  but  I  never  took  their  lives  to  prolong  mine, 
nor  used  other  than  natural  simples  to  preserve  my 
youth  and  beauty.  I  tell  you  this,  for  I  would  not  have 
you  think  worse  of  me  than  I  am.  I  even  tried  for  your 
sake  to  overcome  my  dislike  of  your  sister's  boy.  Rest 
in  peace,  you,  your  sister,  her  husband  and  child,  are 
safe  from  me  in  the  future.  In  this  life  you  will  never 
look  upon  me  again.  In  doing  this,  I  am  false  to  my 
creed  of  vengeance  on  the  sons  of  Adam,  false  to  her,  my 
ancestress  Lilith,  and  punishment  will  surely  follow,  nay, 
it  has  followed  already,  for  I  too  know  the  pangs  of 
hopeless  love  ;  but  what  matter  so  that  the  punishment 
falls  not  on  you.  I  have  fallen  from  my  high  estate,  and 
stooped  to  love  you,  a  mortal.     Yet,  if  I  could,  I  would 
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not  recall  that  love,  there  is  something  divine  in  it,  a 
spark  of  that  higher  nature,  which,  perchance,  was  always 
dormant  within  me,  though  I  knew  it  not  until  you  called 
it  forth.  Now  I  am  human  also,  and  must  suffer,  even 
as  you  have  suffered  ;  but  your  suffering  will  end,  while 
mine — but  why  do  I  write  thus  ?  My  whole  nature 
seems  changed — why  did  I  ever  meet  you  ?  I  was  suffi- 
cient for  myself  before.  I  never  loved,  and  consequently 
had  power  over  every  man  ;  had  I  lived  on  thus,  then 
had  I  escaped  this  endless  misery,  which  now  will  be 
my  portion.  I  too  love  ;  I  have  bowed  my  head  beneath 
the  yoke  and  lost  my  sovereignty.  Did  I  not  care  for 
you,  I  might  have  wedded  you,  but  now  I  fear — I  fear  for 
you.  Already  have  you  been  near  death  through  me. 
I  go  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  you.  Seek  not  to  find  me, 
it  will  be  useless  ;  search  the  world  as  you  will,  you  will 
never  more  behold  my  face. 

**  Once  more,  beloved,  farewell.     Azubah." 

Hubert  sat  there  stunned  and  overwhelmed,  with  her 
letter  in  his  hand. 

He  knew  it  was  final ;  there  was  no  gainsaying  her 
will — they  had  parted  for  ever  in  this  world. 

She  might  have  been  evil,  indeed  she  owned  it,  but 
that  there  was  good  in  her  this  letter  proved.  She  had 
a  soul  which  was  capable  of  being  saved,  and  in  that 
thought  he  tried  to  find  comfort. 

To  no  one  did  he  disclose  the  contents  of  her  letter, 
it  was  put  away  among  his  most  cherished  possessions. 

Life  went  on  much  the  same  at  Ashwood,  at  all  events 
outwardly.  Hubert  did  not  wear  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at.  None  suspected  the  weight 
of  the  disappointment  that  had  fallen  upon  him,  and  as 
time  went  on  it  brought  him  peace,  though  that  was 
always  tinged  with  an  unavailing  regret — he  might  have 
saved  her  from  herself,  and  from  her  baser  nature. 

But  that  was  not  to  be.  She  was  gone,  and  he  must 
live  out  his  life  alone,  with  only  the  memory  of  her 
loveliness  to  fill  the  void  in  his  heart. 

Sometimes  Elsie  and  Auriol  would  speak  of  Azubah, 
and  wonder  if  they  should  ever  see  her  again. 
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Hubert  did  not  attempt  to  combat  their  idea  that  she 
would  be  sure  to  return  one  day  ;  however,  in  his  heart 
he  knew  that  the  daughter  of  Lilith  had  gone  out  of  their 
lives  for  ever. 

A.   M.  JUDD. 

THE   END. 
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It  is  astonishing  how  few  English  seem  to  find  their 
way  to  Saxon  Switzerland.  And  yet,  it  is  a  delightful 
region,  full  of  quaint  surprises,  and  of  beautiful 
scenery,  and  is  easily  reaqhed  from  Dresden. 

Our  little  party  of  eight  travelled  thither  this 
summer,  embarking  for  the  long  sail  down  the  Elbe, 
on  one  of  the  fine  river  steamers  that  go  swiftly  up  and 
down. 

It  was  a  pleasant  journey  ;  we  were  the  only  English 
on  board,  and  found  it  most  amusing  to  watch  our 
neighbours,  who  seemed  chiefly  Germans  and 
Austrians. 

The  river  is  wide,  the  current  strong,  and  the  banks 
are  endlessly  varied  and  attractiye.  Near  Dresden 
they  seemed  given  up  to  handsome  houses  belonging  to 
Dresdeners,  who  knew-  how  to  take  life  pleasantly  and 
well.  The  trees  were  tall  and  stately,  the  gardens  were 
masses  of  bloom,  and  the  villas  were  most  artistic. 
These  w^ere  the  homes  of  rich  people. 

By-and-bye  quaint  villages  came  in  sight ;  homely 
places  that  afforded  funny  little  pictures  of  life  as  others 
live  it ;  and  these  w^ere  most  interesting. 

The  rocks  began  to  manifest  themselves ;  Konigstein, 
and  the  Lilienetein  frowned  above  our  heads,  keeping 
guard,  in  their  own  way,  over  the  royal  country-house 
at  Pillnitz,  where  Saxony's  King  has  his  retreat.  It  is 
wonderful  how  popular  this  monarch  is,  by  the  way — in 
spite  of  the  widely-divergent  theological  differences  that 
seperate  him  and  his  family  from  his  subjects  ;  for, 
while  they  are  Protestants  of  uncompromising  character, 
he  and  his  are  Roman  Catholics  of  equally  pronounced 
firmness  ;  their  change  of  religion  dating  from  the  days 
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when  Saxony  also  boasted  of  holding  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  It  is  an  old  story,  now-a-days,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  but  the  faith  of 
the  royal  house  remains  unshaken  and  unchanged, 
although  it  cannot  be  said  to  influence  the  tone  of 
thought  amongst  the  people  of  Saxony. 

A  few  soldiers  were  amusing  themselves  on  the  grassy 
slopes  near  the  river  as  our  boat  came  up ;  but  evidently 
the  monarch  has  better  defences  in  the  strong  personal 
affection  of  his  subjects.  ; 

From  this  point  the  scenery  becomes  more  rugged 
and  romantic,  and  the  Elbe  resembles  the  Rhine,  only 
wanting  the  castles  and  the  vine-terraces  to  make  the 
resemblance  more  complete.  The  Germans  on  board 
are  philosophical.  They  give  rapid  glances  at  the  view, 
and  then  begin  to  consider  how  to  sustain  life  and  keep 
up  their  fortitude  ;  this  being  done  by  means  of  sand- 
wiches and  lager-beer,  which  the  stately  stewardess 
dispenses  with  a  rapidity  that  does  her  credit.  She  likes 
a  little  chat,  too,  when  she  can  spare  a  moment  from 
collecting  pennies  ;  and  she  volunteers  sundry  items  of 
information  concerning  the  towns  we  pass. 

The  stewards,  for  the  most  part,  are  occupied  in  the 
various  stoppages  we  make,  and  in  selling  post-cards, 
of  which  they  have  large  and  varied  collections.  And 
here,  may  I  say,  that  some  of  these  cards  are  veritable 
works  of  art ;  beautiful  mementoes  of  so  interesting  a 
journey,  and  handsome  additions  to  the  volumes  of 
those  who  go  in  for  '*  Albums  of  post-cards,"  one  of  the 
newest  of  modern  crazes. 

Our  destination  was  Schandau,  a  small  *^  town  "  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  most  convenient 
place  from  which  to  make  excursions.  We  found  very 
agreeable  quarters  at  a  hotel  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
where  our  host  was  a  travelled  person,  who  had  lived  in 
London,  in  Rome,  and  other  civilised  places  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, knew  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  how  cooking 
should  be  done.  He  gave  us  our  meals  out  of  doors, 
amidst  the  roses,  and  under  the  shade  of  wide-spreading 
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trees,  and  we  appreciated  this  in  those  days  of  sunshine 
and  warmth. 

In  our  rear,  the  **  town  '*  wended  its  way  irregularly 
along  the  Kirnitzsch  Valley — a  pretty,  old-fashioned 
little  place,  with  some  good  shops,  a  pleasant  kursaal 
and  gardens,  where  a  band  played  every  day.  Kneipp's 
system  is  foUow^ed  at  the  Kur-haus.  In  addition  to  all 
these  latter-day  attractions,  the  *4own  "  is  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  an  electric  tram  scares  all  the  life  out  of 
you  as  it  flashes  through  the  very  narrow  streets  on  its 
way  to  the  Grosser  Wasser-fall. 

It  is  very  delightful  to  drive  through  the  Kirnitzsch- 
Thal,  and  then  to  walk  to  the  Kuhstall,  an  archway  of 
rock,  1,100  feet  above  the  valley.  The  view  is  remark- 
ably fine,  and  the  scent  of  the  pines  is  good.  In  an 
hour  more  the  top  of  the  Grosse  Winterberg  can  be 
reached,  and  from  hence  the  whole  of  the  Bohemian 
and  Silesian  mountain-land  is  visible.  The  Kuhstall  is 
said  to  have  been  used,  in  more  troublous  times,  as  a 
refuge  for  cattle.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  interesting 
place,  and  its  rocky  chasms  have  probably  hidden  other 
things  besides  cattle. 

From  Schandau,  too,  we  made  an  excursion  to 
Herrus  Kretschen,  a  village  so  overhung  by  rocks  that 
■one  feels  sure  it  will  inevitably  be  annihilated  some  day. 
We  walked  along  a  sunlit  road  to  a  forest,  through  which 
the  small  rivulet,  the  Kamnitz,  flows,  and  thence,  by 
a  delightfully  shady  path,  which  we  fully  appreciated,  to 
the  gorge  of  this  stream,  the  most  remarkable  one  in  the 
whole  of  Saxon  Switzerland.  High  on  either  hand 
towered  the  mountains.  At  their  feet  ran  the  Kamnitz, 
and  on  it  we  were  gently  punted  along  by  a  tall  and 
sturdy  Bohemian  peasant.  It  was  a  place  where  one 
wanted  to  be  quiet  and  to  enjoy  the  weird  scene  ;  where 
Nature  was  strong,  and  carried  the  mind  back  to  the 
mighty  convulsions  of  the  past.  But  a  young  Austrian 
officer,  in  his  gay  uniform  with  the  three  edelweiss  on 
the  collar,  had  brought  his  lady-love  and  two  of  her 
friends  for  a  day's  pleasure,  and  by  ill-luck  they  were 
sharing  our  boat.     The  officer  was  quiet,  and  we  did  not 
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mind  him  ;  but  his  lady-love  had  no  feeling  of  reticence 
as  to  her  emotions,  and  she  assured  him  so  fervently  and 
so  frequently  that  her  love  was  as  **  deep  as  the  stream, 
and  deeper/'  that,  I  am  afraid  some  of  us  could  not 
help  wishing  that  the  young  lady  could  be  sent  with  all 
speed  to  make  experiments  as  to  the  depths  below. 

This  sounds  uncharitable,  and  one  should  make 
allowances  of  course  ;  still,  the  Edmondshlaunn  is  very 
beautiful  and  most  romantic,  and — it  was  a  pity. 

Here  we  were  in  Hungary  ;  the  other  bank  of  the 
stream  represented  Austria,  and  the  Maggyar  element 
came  out  strongly. 

The  nearness  of  Austria  tempted  us,  and  we  travelled 
up  the  Elbe  to  Tetschen  and  Bodenbach,  one  on  the 
right  bank,  and  one  on  the  left — both  fine  cities,  with 
many  points  of  interest  about  them.  The  shops  were 
good,  and  in  the  principal  streets  there  were  beautiful 
beds  of  flowers,  bordered  by  purple  clematis,  and 
Virginia  creeper  most  gracefully  festooned.  Men, 
women,  and  children  passed  at  all  hours,  but  not  one 
hand  strayed  towards  **  picking  and  stealing." 

Returning  to  Schandau  after  dinner,  we  strolled 
towards  the  spot  where  some  travelling  trapezeists  had 
put  up  their  poles,  and  advertised  an  entertainment. 
We  found  a  large  crowd  assembled,  good  humouredly 
awaiting  the  performance.  For  ourselves,  we  preferred 
the  *'  stalls  " — threepence  each.  It  was  a  Bohemian 
entertainment,  but  uncommonly  good. 

Everywhere  through  these  valleys  one  can  buy 
beautiful  specimens  of  Bohemian  glass  at  very  reason- 
able prices,  the  only  difficulty  being  how  to  get  it 
unbroken  to  England.  There  are  quaint  little  red  toad- 
stools (pepper  pots),  and  beer  jugs  of  wood  to  be  bought. 
Also  wooden  cigar  holders  made  out  of  small  trunks  of 
trees,  objects  at  once  too  formidable  and  far  too  heavy 
for  every  day  use.  But  these  things  are  the  things  with 
which  travellers  love  to  burden  themselves,  for  they  are 
what  we  cannot  get  in  England. 

There  was  a  delightful  friendliness  in  the  people. 
They  were  always  willing  to  have  a  chat,  and  to  give 
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what  information  they  could ;  nor  did  we  detect  any 
very  ardent  desire  to  impose  upon  the  credulous  way- 
farer. Fruit  is  exceedingly  plentiful  and  cheap  ;  rasp- 
berries being  gathered  in  enormous  quantities  on  the 
mountains,  and  transported  in  big  barrels  by  steamer  to 
Dresden  and  other  tow^ns. 

Perhaps  we  did  not  make  the  best  of  removals, 
when  we  left  our  excellent  hotel  for  Wehlen  ;  for  we 
made  an  exchange  in  the  cookery  line  that  was  too  dis- 
tinctly German  to  suit  everybody.  However,  our 
rambles  in  the  Uttewalde  Grund  amply  repaid  us  for 
all  other  disappointments  ;  and,  indeed,  in  any  direction, 
Wehlen  offers  inducements  for  a  stay.  The  Bastei  is 
the  aim  of  most  visitors.  It  is  a  stiff  climb,  though 
mules  and  horses  are  alw^ays  ready,  near  the  landing- 
stage  ;  but  from  the  top  the  view  is  magnificent.  Seen 
from  below,  this  mountain  resembles  the  bastions  of 
some  huge  castle,  surrounded  by  rocky  pinnacles, 
which  rise  to  a  great  height  ;  and  a  bridge  of  stone 
unites  some  of  these  together. 

The  mosses  and  ferns  that  cover  the  rocks  in  the 
valley  through  which  we  pass  to  both  the  Bastei  and  the 
Uttewalde  Grund,  were  exceedingly  lovely,  and  made 
ever  the  curious  formation  look  beautiful.  We  saw 
many  artists  at  work  sketching  ;  nor  did  we  wonder,  for 
it  seemed  an  ideal  spot  for  them.  Of  course,  there  are 
restaurations  everjrwhere  ;  and  sometimes  they  were 
very  welcome  objects,  especially  when  one  is  tired  with 
a  stiff  climb.  And  capital  coffee  we  had  at  them,  too, 
even  in  most  remote  regions,  with,  not  unfrequently,  a 
band  of  musicians  to  enliven  the  time  of  waiting  until  it 
was  ready.  There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  wander- 
ing vocalists  and  players.  At  the  Kuhstall  we  heard  an 
excellent  string-band  ;  and  in  the  Uttew^alde  Grund  there 
were  others  whose  music  was  very  effective.  The  most 
melancholy  entertainment  we  had  was  one  evening 
when  four  gentlemen,  from  some  distinguished  centre 
of  musical  life,  treated  us  to  some  highly  cultured  quar- 
tettes, which,  however,  seemed  to  depress  the  spirits  of 
everyone  present,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  everything. 
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We  left  the  scene  almost  in  tears,  but  were  cheered 
as  soon  as  we  emerged  into  the  clearer  air,  for  here  we 
found  some  Tyrolean  peasants,  singing  with  lusty  grace 
the  songs  of  their  native  land ;  and  somehow,  the 
rough  and  rude  melodies  pleased  us  better  than  the 
doleful  and  decorous  ones  we  had  just  heard.  At  all 
events,  they  restored  our  good  humour,  our  faith  in 
humanity,  and  our  belief  in  the  German's  love  for  good 
music  ;  and  we  went  home  happy  once  more. 

It  was  true,  we  had  splendid  bands  everywhere — 
every  evening — concerts  so  cheap  that  anyone  could 
enjoy  them  ;  and  they  were  an  education  in  themselves, 
cultivating  in  the  people  a  love  of  what  is  fine,  and 
beautiful,  and  good. 

This  out-door  life,  that  abounds  everywhere,  is  what 
we  cannot  have,  thanks  to  our  climate  and  its  peculiar 
quality  of  changeableness.  Yet,  what  a  boon  it  would 
be  to  our  hard- worked  masses,  if  halls  could  be  provided, 
w^here,  at  a  trifling  cost,  they  could  hear  such  strains  as 
Germany  provides  for  her  sons  and  daughters  !  For  one 
penny  I  have  heard  a  concert  that  delighted  me  and 
hundreds  of  others  as  well. 

Saxon  Switzerland  was  not  at  all  behind  the  times  in 
this  respect ;  and  we  found  enjoyment  somewhere  every 
evening. 

Twice,  indeed,  we  had  especial  events,  semi-national 
festivals,  in  fact,  to  which  strangers  came  in  steamers 
from  very  distant  parts.  One  was  the  annual  gathering 
of  choirs,  whose  great  concert  had  been  given  at  Pirua, 
but  who  came  on  to  Wehlen,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
town,  in  order  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen.  And  for  this, 
Wehlen  made  itself  very  fine.  Live  pine  trees  were 
cut  down  in  the  forest  and  fixed  up  in  the  market-place, 
poles  with  banners,  flags,  and  flowers  added  to  the 
decorations,  while  the  whole  square  was  filled  with 
tables  and  chairs,  at  which  the  guests  were  to  regale 
themselves. 

The  singers  were  most  sociably  inclined.  They  were 
only  too  anxious  to  display  their  talents,  but  they  really 
sang  uncommonly  well.     Many  of  the  girls  and  women 
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were  dressed  with  extreme  taste  and  neatness,  and  wore 
their  medals  with  a  proud  sense  of  having  earned  them. 
It  was  an  immense  day  for  the  town,  and  one  can 
honestly  say  that  the  Burgomeister  rose  to  the  occasion. 
He  made  long  and  eloquent  speeches,  and  seemed  to 
do  his  best  to  be  agreeable  to  the  visitors  ;  but  perhaps 
he  shone  more  on  the  following  evening,  when  the 
arrival  of  some  hundreds  of  Germany's  warriors  roused 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  valley  to  a  great  height,  and 
threw  Wehlen  itself  into  a  perfect  fever.  It  was  a 
celebration  not  to  be  forgotten.  Many  of  the  warriors 
were  weather-beaten  old  folk,  but  they  enjoyed  meeting 
each  other,  and  loud  and  long  were  the  cheers  they 
gave,  and  received,  as  they  entered  the  market  place, 
and  were  waited  upon  by  a  bevy  of  young  ladies  in 
white,  who  had  volunteered  for  the  occasion.  It  was 
an  interesting  function,  and  we  were  much  pleased  at 
the  thought  that  we  were  present.  Indeed,  we  were 
invited,  with  much  kindliness,  to  take  our  places  in 
readiness  for  the  photograph  that  was  going  to  be  taken 
— an  instance  of  the  extreme  friendliness  with  which  we 
were  always  received.  The  speech-making  was  excellent,, 
and  the  scene  most  impressive — the  stars  overhead,  the 
mountains  all  around,  the  hearts  of  men  who  had  fought 
for  the  fatherland  beating  in  sympathy  one  with  another^ 
and  only  the  memory  of  the  loved  and  the  missing 
breaking  the  harmony  of  the  meeting. 

As  the  guests  were  departing,  the  whole  valley  broke 
into  illumination,  and  on  every  mountain  top  there 
appeared  gleams  of  red  fire  that  lighted  up  the  scene. 
Then,  amid  more  cheering  and  more  speechifying,  the 
steamers  bore  away  the  patriots,  and  the  valley  sank 
into  tranquility  once  more. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  peasants  do  not  wear  their 
national  costumes  more  frequently.  They  are  very 
picturesque  and  interesting,  and  we  found  them  delight- 
ful. 

We  noticed,  however,  that  the  women  in  these  valleys 
seemed  to  affect  a  very  sensible  style  of  clothing,  which 
left  them  free  to  climb  the  stiff  mountain  paths  without 
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risk  to  their  raiment.  They  carried  a  long  basket  on 
their  backs,  in  which  fruit,  provisions,  and  so  on,  were 
stored,  and  we  oftener  saw  them  laden  with  very  heavy 
burdens  indeed.  In  many  cases  the  form  of  the  woman 
could  scarcely  be  seen  beneath  the  weight  of  fire-wood 
she  was  carrying  ;  of  course  summer  is  short  in  these 
parts,  and  they  naturally  wish  to  turn  every  moment  to 
good  account,  being  such  an  industrious,  hard-working 
race. 

They  made  our  holiday  very  agreeable  by  their  kind- 
liness, and  a  visit  to  this  remarkable  region  will  certainly 
be  an  enjoyable  treat  in  store  for  future  travellers. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

The  Vicar  was  reading  the  first  lesson,  and  his  sonorous 
voice  rose  and  fell  upon  the  silence  of  a  listening  con- 
gregation. His  curate  sat  upright,  grasping  the  ends  of 
his  stole,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  space  ;  the  Vicar's 
musical  tones  soothed  his  senses,  which  had  lately  been 
jarred  by  th^  false  notes  of  the  village  choir  in  the 
psalms.  His  keen  ear  could  always  distinguish  old 
Simon,  the  ploughman's  nasal  twang,  from  the  others, 
through  whom  also  he  suffered,  mute  and  uncomplaining. 
Now,  the  curate  was  a  good  man.  His  face  was  an 
index  to  the  thoughts  which  filled  him,  pure  and  whole- 
some as  the  life  which  he  had  led.  Lenten  sacrifices 
had  slightly  hollowed  his  young  cheek,  and  had  given 
him  an  additional  pallor  ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  one  of  the 
congregation,  at  least,  this  made  him  appear  more 
interesting.  She  had  ever  been  self-indulgent,  and 
from  her  pew  she  was  carefully  studying  the  young 
priest,  of  whose  abstinence  she  had  been  informed. 
What  a  foolish  man  he  was  to  waste  the  vigour  of  youth 
in  useless  fasting,  she  thought,  and  her  red  upper  lip 
was  curled  in  scorn.  She  drew  out  her  handkerchief, 
and  pressed  it  to  her  forehead — the  church  was  oppres- 
sively warm  this  morning.  A  faint  scent  of  violets  was 
wafted  up  the  aisle,  and  a  sense  of  pleasure  assailed  the 
curate.  He  turned  his  head  slightly,  and  his  eyes  met 
another  pair  of  eyes,  beautiful  and  blue,  that  were 
fastened  upon  him  with  a  strange,  wistful,  inquiring 
gaze.  **  Violet  Westcarr,  oh,  you  curious  woman,"  he 
said,  within  himself,  for  he  had  known  her  since  she 
was  a  child. 
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"  Here  endeth  the  first  lesson/'  chanted  the  Vicar. 
And  a  moment  later  the  curate  was  standing  on  his 
feet  with  the  rest,  as  the  organ  pealed  out  the  first  bars 
of  the**Te  Deum.'* 

The  subtle,  earthly  odour  of  violets  was  with  him  until 
the  end  of  the  service,  and  after  he  had  removed  his 
sacred  vestments,  his  wife  joined  him  in  the  porch. 

Mrs.  Carpenter,  the  curate's  wife,  was  a  homely 
woman,  small  and  squarely  built,  with  large,  capable 
hands,  and  a  shrewd  plain  face.  They  had  been 
married  seven  years,  and  she  had  suited  him  very  well. 
She  had  looked  after  his  bodily  welfare,  his  creature 
comforts  ;  never  appealing  to  his  lower  nature,  she  had 
thus  ministered  to  his  soul.  In  the  first  year  of  their 
marriage  a  child  had  been  born,  and  because  there  were 
no  brothers  and  sisters,  the  curate's  child  was  in  danger 
of  being  spoiled. 

**You  should  not  have  waited  for  me  this  morning  ; 
I  had  several  matters  to  attend  to  after  service,"  he  said, 
as  they  walked  side  by  side  in  the  narrow  path,  between 
the  pale  gravestones,  which  led  from  the  church  porch 
to  the  wicket  gate! 

'*  I  have  not  been  alone.  The  Westcarrs  have  just  left 
me,  their  carriage  was  late,"  his  wife  answered,  in  her 
short,  crisp  way. 

An  extraordinary  wave  of  feeling  passed  over  him. 
This  morning  he  could  not  understand  himself. 

'*The  Westcarrs,"  he  exclaimed,  involuntarily. 

*'  Violet  Westcarr  has  returned." 

*'  How  long  has  she  been  away  ? " 

**  For  a  year.     I  think  she  has  improved." 

**  It  was  scarcely  necessary,"  he  murmured,  as  he  held 
the  gate  open  for  his  sturdy  little  wife  to  pass  through. 

**  Frank,  she  is  beautiful " 

**  Yes,  I  know,"  and  he  waited  for  her  to  say  more. 

'*  She  was  very  sweet  to  me  just  now.     She  is  altered." 

'*  She  was  a  nice  child.     I  remember  her  well." 

**  She  did  not  seem  agreeably  disposed  towards  us 
when  we  first  came  here  to  live."  his  wife  insisted. 

Their  house,  a  compact,  two-storied   building,  was 
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now  in  sight.  A  curly  haired  boy,  in  a  white  sailor  suit, 
was  swinging  on  the  gate,  but  when  he  saw  his  parents, 
he  came  running  towards  them.  The  curate  caught 
him  in  his  arms,  whispering  fond  endearments  in  his 
ear.  Mrs.  Carpenter  stayed  to  brush  a  speck  of  dust 
from  the  child's  otherwise  spotless  suit  before  going 
indoors  to  superintend  the  dishing  up  of  the  important 

mid-day  meal. 

«  *  «  « 

"  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  John  Carpenter."  Miss 
Westcarr  pored  over  the  little  book,  but  when  she  had 
finished  reading  it,  she  realised  that  it  had  brought  her 
no  nearer  to  the  author.  There  was  nothing  grand  or 
thrilling  in  the  short,  simple  phrases  ;  and  her  heart 
remained  untouched.  His  face  was  a  better  sermon 
than  any  of  those  he  had  written.  The  April  day  was 
warm  and  vernal,  and  Violet  put  away  the  book,  which 
had  been  a  source  of  disappointment  to  her,  preparing 
to  take  a  stroll  through  the  village — the  village  of 
Hazeldean — one  tiny,  straggling  street,  surrounded  by 
rustic  cottages,  built  of  grey  stone,  with  thatched  roofs. 
Poverty  here  was  picturesque. 

At  the  bend  of  the  lane  the  curate,  who  had  been 
ministering  to  a  sick  woman,  overtook  Miss  Westcarr. 
Lifting  his  hat  he  would  have  passed  on,  but  she  would 
not  allow  him  to  do  this. 

"  Are  you  in  a  hurry,  Mr.  Carpenter  ? "  she  asked  him  ; 
"  I  am  going  in  your  direction." 

He  slackened  his  steps  to  walk  by  her  side,  encour- 
aged by  her  sweet  and  friendly  smile.  Once  more  she 
was  the  little  girl  he  had  known,  with  whom  he  had 
romped  in  the  meadows,  during  the  long  vacation  in  his 
college  days.  She  reminded  him  of  those  days,  touching 
upon  incidents  almost  forgotten.  He  began  to  marvel 
at  the  sudden  change  in  her,  for  since  he  had  taken  up 
the  curacy  she  had  held  herself  aloof.  He  cherished 
an  uneasy  suspicion  that  she  did  not  get  on  with  his 
wife,  but  to-day  she  made  kind  enquiries  after  her, 
lightly  praising  her. 

"  You  made  a  wise  choice,  did  you  not  ?    Your  wife 
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has  good  wearing  qualities  ;  everybody  seems  to  like 
her." 

'*  She  is  a  good  woman,"  he  replied,  but  the  words  left 
him  cold. 

Miss  Westcarr  came  to  a  sudden  standstill,  holding 
out  her  hand. 

"  Here  our  paths  diverge  for  the  present,"  she  said. 
**  Come  over  and  see  my  father  soon  ;  he  has  not  been 
well,  and  you  were  always  a  favourite  of  his." 

'*  I  will  come,"  he  answered  her,  heartily. 

'*  When  will  you  come  ?" 

"To-morrow." 

She  moved  away  with  light  leisurely  steps,  and  the 
curate  stood  for  a  few  seconds,  looking  after  her.  A 
sudden  rush  of  feeling  sent  a  glow  to  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  warmth  of  Mr.  Westcarr's  reception  put  the  curate 
on  a  footing  of  intimacy.  It  made  him  forget  the  lapse 
of  time  since  the  old  college  days.  Violet  sat  by  the 
window,  while  her  father,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  the 
antiquarian,  shewed  their  visitor  the  last  antiquity,  a 
genuine  rat-tail,  he  had  picked  up  to  add  to  his  collection. 
She  was  silently  studying  the  younger  man  ;  the  serenity 
of  his  expression  puzzled  and  piqued  her.  She  desired 
to  turn  that  calm  into  tempest.  And  then  ?  .  .  . 
The  future  did  not  trouble  her.  It  was  the  present  she 
wanted  to  change.  How  she  hated  the  plain,  homely 
woman  who  was  his  wife,  and  who  understood  him 
better  than  she,  who  had  once  been  his  playmate. 

The  curate's  eyes  wandered  towards  her.  The  white 
woollen  gown  she  was  wearing  appeared  in  his  eyes  a 
garment  suitable  for  some  fair  saint.  The  slanting  sun- 
beams made  an  aureole  of  gold  about  her  head.  A 
sharp  inward  craving  for  beauty  filled  him  ;  without  it 
his  life  seemed  empty  and  joyless. 
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That  evening  he  sat  in  his  study,  silent  and  distracted. 
His  small  son  was  tucked  away  in  his  cot,  and  his  wife 
was  busy  in  the  next  room  with  the  mending  basket. 
He  had  his  sermon  to  write  for  the  morrow,  but  it  hurt 
him  to  think  of  that.  Ten  o'clock  struck,  and  his  wife 
came  in  to  see  how  he  was  getting  on.  The  first  thing 
her  eyes  fell  upon  was  the  unwritten  sermon  paper 
lying  in  loose  sheets  upon  the  escritoire.  She  met  the 
gloom  in  his  eyes,  and  some  of  the  cheerfulness  died 
out  of  her  own.  She  was  not  gifted  with  a  keen 
penetration,  but  common  instinct  told  her  that  there 
was  something  wrong.  She  gave  a  sharp  sigh,  realising 
in  a  flash  that  she  was  more  tired  than  usual  after  her 
daily  round  of  duties. 

'*  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  late  to-night,''  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her,  and  he  saw  that  her  white  blouse 
was  soiled,  her  coarse,  scanty  locks  disarranged,  and 
the  down  growing  on  her  upper  lip  was  painfully 
apparent  in  the  light  of  the  incandescent  burner.  She 
was  short,  clumsily  built,  and  ugly.  She  was  his  wife, 
^n  a  moment  of  blindness  he  had  chosen  her  from 
among  all  other  women  to  be  his  life-long  companion, 
to  share  his  burdens,  to  minister  to  him  in  sickness. 

She  went  out,  closing  the  door  after  her,  and  the 
wretched  husband  leant  his  head  upon  his  arms. 

"  My  God  !  "  he  exclaimed  aloud. 


"  I  wonder  if  the  scales  have  fallen  from  his  eyes, 
and  he  has  noticed  the  difference  between  his  wife  and 
me,"  Violet  thought,  and  her  lips  curled  mis- 
chievously. '*  He  is  so  handsome,  so  sensitive  and 
refined.  He  should  not  have  married  a  woman  like 
that.  How  could  he — how  could  he  ! "  and  she 
stamped  her  small  foot,  which  made  no  sound  on  the 
rich  carpet. 

John  Carpenter  passed  the  windows  with  down-bent 
head.  A  little  gust  of  wind  caught  and  swirled  his  soft 
felt   hat.     He   made  a  sudden  pounce  in  the  air  and 
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seized  it.     Violet  met  him  in  the  hall,  laughing  at   the 
mishap. 

^'  Father  is  not  down  yet.  He  breakfasts  in  his 
room,"  she  told  him,  leading  the  way  to  the  library. 

**  I  am  an  early  visitor,"  he  said  slowly. 

'*  You  are  always  a  welcomed  one." 

•'  It  is  kind  of  you  to  say  so,  and  I  feel  it  more 
especially  because — I  am  going  away." 

The  rich  colour  died  out  of  her  cheeks. 

"  You  are  going  away  !     Why  ?  "  she  asked  him. 

'*  My  work  here  is  over,"  he  replied  shortly. 

"  Surely  it  is  a  sudden  resolution."  But  in  her  heart 
she  was  sorely  angry  with  him.  "Are  you  going 
alone?" 

'*  For  a  time,  yes.  My  wife  will  follow  me  in  a  few 
months,  I  hope." 

**  You  have  come  to  say  good-bye,"  she  cried,  with  a 
sudden  inspiration. 

He  seized  her  hands  and  pressed  them  against  his 
threadbare  coat.  A  heart-broken  sigh  escaped  from 
him. 

*'  Good-bye,"  he  said. 

After  all,  he  was  more  of  a  saint  than  a  sinner,  and 
when  temptation  came,  he.  turned  his  back  upon  it.  So 
the  dark  hour  passed ;  and  if  in  the  future  his  wife 
sometimes  guessed  at  the  existence  of  that  shadowy 
third,  she  made  no  sign. 

Jessie  Chalmers. 
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Water-will  flow  to  the  river,  and  folk  will  throng  in  the  town. 

But  an  empty  road  in  the  country  side  will  bring  Old  England  down. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious,  accomplished,  and  success- 
ful of  those  writers  who  have  turned  to  advantage  the 
present  taste,  which  is  to  discard  the  novel  of  literature, 
and  the  tale  of  action,  passion,  or  mishap  in  favour  of 
the  story  of  something  novel  or  bizarre,  a  sort  of  romance 
depleted  of  all  that  is  romantic — falls  in  his  last  work  to 
describe  the  condition  of  England  some  '*  gross  *'  of 
years  hence.  The  country  is  a  desert  wilder  than  it 
was  before  the  coming  of  the  English  into  Britain.  Not 
only  the  villages,  but  the  country  towns  are  gone. 
London,  and  four  or  five  other  big  cities,  have  swallowed 
them  all  up,  and  outside  their  limits  there  are  no  folk  in 
the  country,  save  the  half  savage  shepherds  and  cow- 
boys that  guard  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  British  Food 
Trust.  Is  this  to  be  the  end  of  things  ?  County 
Councils  at  Spring  Gardens  and  on  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains that  are  concerned  for  the  provision  forthwith  of  a 
water  supply  adequate  to  the  needs,  not  of  five,  but  of 
twenty-three  millions,  seem  to  think  it  is.  Fortunately, 
there  are  still  a  few  whose  reading,  whether  of  print  or 
facts,  goes  a  little  further  than  the  contents  of  the  daily 
newspaper,  and  whose  outlook  is  not  limited  by  the  next 
election.  To  these  it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
signs  are  all  the  other  way.  Instead  of  an  indefinite 
increase  in  geometrical  progression,  there  is  a  demon- 
strable maximum  to  the  growi:h  of  Megalopolis.  In  fact, 
while  in  some  directions  the  influx  is  going  on  faster 
than  ever,  in  others  the  exodus  has  already  begun. 
And  it  has  begun  in  the  right  place.  It  is  not  the  five 
months'  dwellers  in  Mayfair  or  Belgravia,  nor  the  army 
of  suburban  clerks  and  men  of  business  that  go  daily 
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into  the  City  to  direct  the  distribution  of  commerce 
throughout  the  world,  that  are  responsible  for  the 
congestion  of  London.  It  is  the  aggregation  of  a 
population  engaged  in  mechanical  work  all  day,  and 
cooped  up  amid  unsanitary  surroundings,  that  presents 
the  hopeless  problem  to  the  social  worker ;  and  just  when 
he  is  about  to  despair,  the  problem  is  about  to  solve 
itself.  The  factory  and  the  works  are  going  off,  not 
indeed  to  the  country,  but  to  the  country  towns — to 
places  where  rates  are  low,  and  roads  are  free,  and  the 
air  comes  clear  from  the  country  side.  The  office  may 
grow  in  London,  but  its  works  are  going  away  to  the 
shires.  Miles  do  not  matter,  if  one  can  talk  to  the 
works  manager  through  a  telephone. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  London  as  a  city — a  big  city — 
the  biggest  in  the  world.  This  does  not  really  represent 
the  facts.  It  is  not  one  city,  but  twenty  cities,  trying  to 
occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  The  result  is 
naturally  what  is  politely  called  congestion.  In  other 
words,  there  is  failure  to  achieve  a  physical  impossibility, 
and  the  rival  cities,  commercial  and  manufacturing, 
crowd  each  other  out,  or  stifle  each  other  to  death. 

The  manufacturer  has  long  since  ceased  to  live  near 
his  manufacture,  and  the  workman  cannot  live  near  his 
work.  Enormous  rents,  crowded  tenements,  a  depres- 
sing environment,  and  unsanitary  surroundings.  In  the 
alternative,  a  long  journey  morning  and  night  to  the 
outskirts,  wasteful  alike  of  time  and  money.  Even  this 
is  failing.  Morning  and  evening  railways  and  tramways 
are  crowded  with  more  traffic  than  they  can  carry.  The 
answer  to  the  demand  for  more  cheap  trains  for  work- 
men is,  that  if  the  railways  are  compelled  to  carry  them 
at  a  loss,  they  can  only  do  it  by  refusing  to  carry  the 
passenger  that  offers  the  statutory  fare.  One  railway 
enlarges  its  station  to  twenty  acres,  and  then  cannot 
satisfy  the  rush  to  w^ork.  Another  gives  up  the  task  in 
despair.*     Occasionally  sporadic  attempts  are  made  to 

*  Sir  Ernest  Paget,  presiding  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany (Feb.  17th,  1899),  said  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  suburban  traffic  were 
enormous,  and  scarcely  appreciated.  The  Midland  could  deal  with  it  only  by 
enlarging  St.  Pancras  otation,  bnt  the  cost  was  prohibitive.  Under  the  conditions 
they  would  have  necessarily  to  curtail  some  of  their  trains,  and  divert  the  traffic  to 
omnibuses. 
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alleviate  the  more  obvious  evils  of  overcrowding. 
"Rookeries'' are  cleared  away,  streets  broadened,  and 
huge  model  dwellings  are  erected,  running  up  till  they 
shut  out  the  air  of  heaven  and  the  light  of  the  sky.  In 
the  end  the  result  is  discovered  to  be  that  rents  and 
rates  have  become  higher,  and  the  accommodation  is 
less  than  before.  Meanwhile,  with  the  increase  of 
population  to  be  supplied,  and  business  to  be  done,  the 
factory  grows  and  displaces  the  dwelling,  and  in  doing 
so  at  the  same  time  calls  out  for  many  more  dwellings  to 
hold  its  additional  workers.  But  the  ground  is  already 
entirely  covered  with  dwellings  for  five  miles  in  every 
direction.  There  must  be  an  end  of  it  when  the  work- 
man cannot  get  to  his  work,  and  the  goods  cannot  get 
to  the  workshops,  and  so  far  as  a  great  many  trades  are 
concerned  the  end  is  nearly  come. 

For  if  one  sits  down  to  consider,  in  the  manner  of 
the  arm-chair  philosopher,  what  in  the  world  is  the  reason 
that  men  endure  an  unnecessary  misery,  discomfort, 
and  expense,  it  is  found  that  the  only  assignable 
cause  is  that  other  people  have  always  done  so,  and  it 
is  the  fashion.  Printers  began  to  print  round  about 
Fleet  Street  in  the  days  when  the  press  was  worked  by 
hand,  and  matter  came  in  and  sheets  went  out  by 
nothing  faster  than  a  horse  and  cart.  It  was  then,  as  the 
Americans  say,  a  good  location.  Now  it  is  a  particularly 
bad  one.  Everything  has  been  changed,  and  so  far  as 
physical  as  apart  from  customary  conditions  of  dis- 
tribution are  concerned,  much  of  the  work  might  be 
accomplished  at  say  Willesden  Junction,  and  the  rest 
altogether  in  the  country.  Yet  the  Fleet  Street  printers 
have  survived  the  age  of  steam,  simply  owing  to  the 
influence  of  custom  or  fashion,  which  means  the 
unintelligent  copying  of  the  last  success.  And  mutants 
mutandis  it  is  much  the  same  with  the  other  trades  that 
congest  London  and  our  largest  towns.  But,  as  the 
physicist  would  say,  the  equilibrium  is  unstable.  That 
is  always  the  case  with  everything  that  depends  upon 
fashion  and  custom,  rather  than  on  some  law  of  nature, 
which  says  it  must  be  best  so.     And  there  is  always 
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this  property  about  the  state  of  unstable  equilibrium, 
that  however  long  it  may  have  stood,  when  it  does  go,  it 
goes  with  a  rush.  The  question  is,  is  that  time  at  hand, 
or  is  it  still  in  the  distant  future  ?  There  are  decided 
symptoms  that  in  many  cases,  at  any  rate,  it  is  close  at 
hand. 

People  go  on  in  the  old  way  indefinitely,  but  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  alter  one  thing,  the  opportunity  is 
evident  to  alter  several  others,  that  on  their  separate  and 
individual  merits  would  have  been  left  to  wait,  and  the 
result  is  a  general  reorganisation.  Steam  came  into 
the  factory  before  the  railway  system  and  the  habits 
induced  by  it  had  become  developed.  The  result  was 
that  the  factory  remained  where  it  was,  or  moved  very 
slowly  towards  a  siding  on  the  line.  To  this  day  it  is 
an  insignificant  minority  of  Avorks  that  have  that  siding, 
and  an  insignificant  minority  of  workpeople  that  have 
their  workman's  train.  Now,  what  is  beginning  to  take 
place  in  all  kinds  of  factories  at  the  present  moment  is 
that  whenever  a  large  re- arrangement  or  extension  is 
necessary,  the  great  lines  of  shafting,  the  pulleys,  and 
belts  and  running  gear,  that  waste  power  and  money, 
and  require  to  be  fenced  and  protected,  and  w^atchedby 
factory  inspectors  lest  they  catch  the  workman  and 
maim  or  kill  him — all  these  come  away,  and  in  their 
place  goes  an  electric  motor  in  an  iron  box.  The 
advantages  of  health,  and  safety,  and  saving  of  space 
are  obvious,  but  there  is  one  that  is  even  more  potent 
than  these.  It  is  more  economical,  and  increases  the 
dividend.  You  may  pass  Factory  Acts,  and  try  to  hustle 
men  into  compulsory  benevolence.  The  result  is  that 
when  the  pressure  becomes  too  great  they  sulk  or  shut 
down,  or  remove  their  investments  to  a  foreign  country. 
But  once  let  it  get  known  that  a  particular  way  of  work- 
ing means  extra  profit,  and  men  of  business  rush  after 
it,  following  each  other  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  Imagin- 
ative writers  talk  about  the  age  of  electricity  succeeding 
the  age  of  steam.  That  of  course  is  absurd,  at  any  rate  in 
this  country,  where  there  are  no  great  waterfalls  or  other 
natural  sources  of  power.     There  must  be  a  steam  engine 
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somewhere  to  generate  the  electricity.  But  it  has  been 
recognised  that  the  electric  current  is  the  best,  cheap- 
est and  most  flexible  link  between  the  steam  engine 
and  the  work  it  has  to  do,  and  that  in  this  field  elec- 
tricians have  an  amount  of  work  before  them,  even 
greater  than  what  has  been  done  and  will  be  done  in 
electric  lighting.  While  the  practical  sociologist  recog- 
nises that  the  social  and  material  evils  of  the  over 
congested  town  have  almost  reached  a  point  where 
alterations  or  remedy  becomes  impossible,  and  social 
**  work,"  as  they  call  it,  or,  as  others  term  it,  **  slumming," 
is  carried  on  more  as  a  matter  of  conscience  and  religious 
duty,  than  with  any  hope  of  permanently  bringing 
about  a  better  state  of  things,  at  the  same  moment  the 
men  of  business  and  their  advisers  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  the  concentration  of  all  large  businesses  in  one 
large  town  is  no  longer  necessary  and  expedient  from 
the  point  of  view  of  mere  lucre — in  fact,  it  is  the 
survival  of  a  state  of  things  that  is  out  of  date.  When 
two  or  three  causes  tending  in  the  same  direction  happen 
to  synchronise,  there  is  what  some  people  call  a 
'*  psychological  moment,"  and  others  a  great  revolution 
of  popular  opinion.  The  practical  man  who  does  not 
philosophise,  notes  that  things  are  about  to  go  with  a 
rush,  and  takes  particular  care  that  he  and  his  friends 
have  a  good  position  in  the  front  of  it.  Thus  he  '^  gets 
there,"  and  sometimes  dies  a  millionaire.  Already  the 
preliminary  flow  has  begun,  but  tides  of  this  sort  are  not 
regular,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  prophesy  how  long  it 
w411  take  to  run  full  flood,  or,  what  is  even  more  import- 
ant, the  exact  direction  of  the  stream. 

Indeed,  to  attempt  to  discuss  this  would  involve  the 
consideration  of  matters  quite  alien  to  the  pages  of 
Belgravia.  To  the  office  and  its  men  let  it  be  left  to 
discuss  engineering  technicalities  and  balance  items  of 
account.  When,  however,  the  necessar}^  connection^ 
between  the  source  of  power  and  the  mechanism  which 
it  works  is  reduced  to  two  (or  perhaps  three)  ^vires,  it 
becomes  perfectly  clear  to  anyone  of  education  and 
intelligence  that  a  steam  engine  on  the  premises  is  no 
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longer  necessary,  and  that  it  may  pay  better  to  make 
power  generation  a  wholesale  business,  and  buy 
energy  instead  of  buying  coals.  "  May "  is  not 
"  must."  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  cite  the  dzcia  of 
most  eminent  engineers,  all  naturally  confident  that 
there  is  nothing  like  leather,  and  enthusiastic  as  to 
the  superiority  of  their  own  work  and  wares.  A 
simpler  and  more  satisfactory  way  to  judge  whether  the 
electrical  distribution  of  power  is,  or  is  not,  a  commercial 
possibility  of  the  immediate  future,  is  to  stand  by  the 
side  of  an  electric  tramway,  and  notice,  outlined  against 
the  sky,  the  tiny  wire  that  is  not  only  sufficient  for 
pulling  an  unknown  number  of  tramcars,  but  does  it 
better  and  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  done  by  horses 
or  steam  locomotives.  It  is  curious  to  think  how  much 
stronger  than  itself  is  the  power  that  the  wire  holds  and 
conveys.  Where  it  has  been  attempted  to  draw  the 
tramcars  directly,  as  with  a  string,  it  is  not  a  thin  copper 
wire,  but  a  steel  rope  as  thick  as  three  fingers  that  is 
needed.  Without  attempting  to  go  into  details,  it  is 
obvious  as  a  matter  of  general  principle  that  if  the  return 
to  the  country  and  the  coming  of  electric  working  take 
place,  at  the  same  time  the  one  will  influence  and  direct 
the  other.  It  so  happens  that  many  of  the  large  towns 
are  tied  up  to  a  system  of  electricity  supply  that  is  not  so 
suitable  for  use  for  motive  power  as  for  lighting,  while 
in  general  the  small  towns  are  uncommitted  to  already 
obsolescent  ways,  and  have  their  future  free  before 
them  to  mould  as  they  will.  In  most  of  the  large  country 
towns,  already  mentally  debauched  by  the  clap-trap  of 
the  political  platform,  it  seems  as  though  the  main 
object  was  rather  to  prevent  the  municipal  lighting 
business,  either  gas  or  electricity,  being  hurt  by  the 
competition  of  cheaper  current  sold  by  a  private  com- 
pany. For  this  they  strive,  and  in  this  they  will  succeed, 
thereby  as  fatally  blocking  their  future  as  did  two  genera- 
tions ago  those  mail-coach  supported  country  towns, 
that  kept  the  railway  at  arm's  length,  and  have  repented 
of  it  ever  since.  Nature  is  inexorable,  and  it  is  rare 
indeed  that  she  allows  a  false  move,  once  made,  to  be 
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subsequently  retrieved,  but  it  really  does  appear  as 
though  a  second  chance  was  about  to  be  given  to  the 
smaller  towns  whose  townsmen  are  far-seeing  and  wise 
enough  to  take  it.  It  is  part  of  the  eternal  irony  of  fate 
that  the  fortunes  of  his  sons  and  grandsons  and  the 
future  of  his  town  should  depend  upon  the  decision  of 
a  town  councillor,  on  a  subject  of  which  he,  and  those 
that  elect  him,  are  as  ignorant  as  of  the  procession  of  the 
equinoxes.  It  is  Nature's  way  :  "  Move  rightly — and  at 
once— or  perish,  you  and  all  your  household  !  "  Thus 
it  is  the  eternal  game  of  the  universe  goes  on. 

A.  M. 
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The  author  of  ^*The  Messiah,"  the  earliest  and  most 
notable  epic  poem  in  the  German  language,  was  born 
in  Quedlinburg,  on  the  2nd  July,  1724. 

He  was  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  six  sons  and  five 
daughters. 

Klopstock's  father  was  a  magistrate  of  the  town  of 
Quedlinburg,  and  afterwards  farmed  the  bailiwic  of 
Friedsburg.  He  would  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of 
some  peculiarities  and  many  virtues. 

Until  he  attained  the  age  of  thirteen,  young  Klop- 
stock  was  educated  at  home,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  private  tutor,  while  his  spare  time  was  for  the  most 
part  devoted  to  athletic  exercises,  for  which  he  showed 
remarkable  aptitude.  His  father  then  sent  him  to  the 
Gymnasium  at  Quedlinburg,  and  there  he  had  spent 
three  happy  years.  During  this  period,  however, 
Klopstock  would  appear  to  have  devoted  more  time 
and  attention  to  the  cultivation  and  development  of  his 
bodily  than  of  his  mental  powers. 

Upon  his  removal  to  college,  however,  the  young 
man's  character,  both  as  an  individual  and  a  poet, 
developed  with  remarkable  rapidity.  As  he  had  while 
at  the  Gymnasium  somewhat  neglected  his  studies,  his 
father  now  strongly  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  for 
greater  diligence. 

Upon  this  point  Klopstock  himself  says  :  *'  I  followed 
his  advice,  and  assiduously  applied  myself  to  Greek  and 
Latin." 

Such  industry  and  ability  did  the  young  student  now 
show  that  at  the  close  of  his  first  session  he  stood  at  the 
top  of  his  class. 

Thus  encouraged,  and  under  the  guidance  of  an  able 
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teacher,  Klopstock  soon  became  so  familiar  with  the 
language  of  the  classical  writers  as  to  be  able  to  properly 
appreciate  their  beauties. 

Virgil  was  his  favourite  poet,  and  recognising  in  his 
writings  a  model  of  exquisite  beauty,  Klopstock  felt  a 
strong  impulse  to  follow  in  his  own  language  Virgil's 
style  and  methods. 

Under  this  stimulus,  therefore,  Klopstock  determined 
if  possible  to  write  an  Epic  poem,  and  to  produce  a 
work  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  to  the  ^Eneid. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed,  however,  before  he 
finally  fixed  upon  a  suitable  subject  for  his  great  work. 
He  sought  in  the  first  place  for  a  suitable  hero  in  Ger- 
man history,  and  indeed  thought  he  had  found  him  in 
the  person  of  the  Emperor  Henry,  the  founder  of  the 
freedom  of  Klopstock's  native  city.  This  project,  how- 
ever, he  finally  and  fortunately  abandoned  in  favour  of 
the  loftier  theme  of  **The  Messiah." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  choice  was  made  before 
Klopstock  had  read  a  line  of  Milton,  whose  ''Paradise 
Lost"  became  at  a  later  period  his  favourite  and  almost 
constant  study. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  Klopstock's  youth 
appears  in  Bodmer's  *'  Letters  on  Criticism,"  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract  : 

''  In  his  (Klopstock's)  father's  library  are  many  ser- 
mons, and  ten  Bibles,  but  not  a  single  poet.  He  soon 
distinguished  the  Bible  from  all  the  rest,  still  more 
through  his  own  taste  than  on  account  of  his  father's 
earnest  recommendations.  He  made  it  his  constant 
pocket  companion,  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  for 
pleasure. 

'*  At  that  time  the  strong  representations  of  inanimate 
nature  which  he  found  in  the  poetical  books  of  Job  and 
the  prophets  affected  him  most  deeply,  and  he  was 
often  heard,  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  repeating 
whole  chapters  with  a  strong  accent,  as  a  poet  might  do 
who  was  reciting  his  own  work.  The  descriptions  were 
so  strongly  impressed  on  his  mind  that  when  the  things 
themselves  came  before  his  eyes  he  would  often  say 
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they  were  not  new  to  him,  as  he  had  already  seefi  them 
in  the  psalms  and  the  prophets. 

^*When  he  approached  to  manhood,  the  pathetic 
passages  took  the  same  strong  hold  on  his  heart  as  the 
glittering  and  magnificent  images  had  before  taken  on 
fancy.  A  promise  that  fallen  man  should  find  mercy 
drew  tears  from  his  eyes  ;  a  trace  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  threw  him  into  a  transport  of  gratitude. 

"  Religion  did  not  remain  a  mere  speculation  of  the 
brain.  It  was  a  clear  view  of  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  the  Messiah.  It  was  the  pure  feeling  of  love  and 
grateful  adoration. 

From  this  turn  of  mind  sprang  a  style  of  writing  full 
of  poetry,  before  he  had  ever  seen  a  verse  or  knew  any- 
thing of  prosody.  He  was  a  poet,  while  neither  he  nor 
his  father  suspected  it.'' 

In  the  autumn  of  1745  Klopstock  left  the  College  of 
Quedlinburg  and  went  to  the  University  of  Jena,  with 
the  intention  at  the  outset  of  studying  theology.  The 
dull  disputes  of  ecclesiastical  divines,  however,  did  not 
at  all  accord  with  the  young  man's  state  of  mind,  and 
after  a  tedious  half  year  at  Jena  he  went  with  his 
relative,  Schmidt,  to  the  University  of  Leipsic. 

It  was  during  his  short  residence  at  Jena  that  Klop- 
stock conceived  the  idea  of  his  *^  Messiah,"  and  actually 
sketched  out  the  first  three  cantos  in  prose.  This  per- 
formance he  was,  however,  greatly  dissatisfied  with,  and 
after  many  attempts  he  at  last  succeeded  in  producing 
a  page  of  hexameters,  and  decided  upon  composing  his 
poem  in  that  measure.  He  thus  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  German  poetry  a  metre  which  had, 
until  then,  been  supposed  to  be  unattainable  in  that 
language. 

Early  in  the  year  1746  Klopstock  completed  and 
took  with  him  to  Leipsic  the  first  three  books  of  *'  The 
Messiah,"  and  upon  that  journey  he  was  accompanied 
by  one  Schmidt,  his  relative  and  bosom  friend. 

At  Leipsic  the  work  was  shown  to  Cramer,  Garther, 
Schlegal,  Giesecke,  Zacharia,  Gellert,  and  Rubener, 
who   had   formed   themselves   into   a   sort   of    literary 
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society,  which  issued  a  paper  named  **  Bremen  Con- 
tributions." In  this  paper  first  appeared  the  three 
completed  cantos  of  **  The  Messiah,"  and  during  the 
ensuing  three  years  many  contributions  by  Klopstock 
appeared  in  the  same  publication. 

Klopstock  would  appear  to  have  derived  great  pleasure 
and  profit  from  the  society  of  his  Leipsic  friends,  and 
upon  this  he  w^as  wont  to  dwell  with  delighted  remem- 
brance even  in  his  old  age. 

In  the  year  1748  he  finally  left  Leipsic,  and  went  to 
reside  at  Langensalza,  in  the  house  of  a  relative  named 
Weiss,  whose  children  Klopstock  undertook  to  educate. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  sister  of 
his  friend  Schmidt,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love  ;  and  this 
lady  (under  the  name  **  Fanny  *')  became  the  subject  of 
several  of  his  most  admired  poetical  pieces.  His 
attachment  was,  however,  not  returned — a  circumstance 
which  for  a  time  caused  him  deep  depression  of  spirits. 

While  the  author  thus  lived  quietly  at  Langensalza, 
"  The  Messiah"  was  exciting  an  amount  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm  that  no  book  had  ever  before  awakened  in 
Germany.  Preachers  quoted  it  from  the  pulpit,  and 
Christians  of  all  sects  and  classes  soon  learned  to  love  it. 

In  Switzerland  also  the  work  was  greatly  admired  and 
widely  read.  Indeed,  the  Swiss  critics  were  even  more 
enthusiastic  in  their  praises  than  the  German. 

Detractors  there  were,  of  course,  both  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  ;  but  Klopstock  was  equally  unaffected 
by  praise  and  censure,  and  proceeded  quietly  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  genius. 

Accepting  an  invitation  from  Bodmer,  Klopstock  paid 
a  visit  to  Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1750,  and  was  received 
in  Switzerland  with  the  most  flattering  esteem  and 
respect. 

So  delighted  was  he  both  with  the  country  and  the 
people,  that  he  would  in  all  probability  have  settled  in 
Switzerland  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  for  the  following 
circumstance  : 

The  distinguished  Danish  nobleman.  Count  Berns- 
torff ,  a  warm  admirer  of  Klopstock's  work,  recommended 
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the  latter  to  the  notice  of  the  favourite  Minister  of 
Frederic  V.  of  Denmark.  Through  the  good  offices  of 
the  Minister,  Klopstock  was  presented  to  the  King  him- 
self, who  invited  him  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
Copenhagen,  conferring  upon  him  at  the  same  time  a 
pension  which  freed  him  from  pecuniary  cares,  and  left 
him  at  liberty  to  complete  *'The  Messiah." 

In  the  spring  of  1751,  therefore,  Klopstock  set  out  for 
Denmark,  travelling  by  way  of  Brunswick  and  Ham- 
burg. 

It  was  in  the  latter  city  upon  this  occasion  that  he 
first  met  with  his  future  wite,  Margaretta  MoUer, 
between  whom  and  Klopstock  a  warm  mutual  attach- 
ment at  once  sprang  up. 

Continuing  his  journey  to  Copenhagen,  Klopstock 
soon  made  many  friends  in  that  city,  and  enjoyed 
during  his  residence  there  great  tranquility  and  learned 
leisure. 

In  1752  the  King  of  Denmark  spent  the  summer  in 
Holstein,  and  Klopstock  was  enabled  to  return  to  Ham- 
burg. During  his  residence  there  upon  this  occasion 
the  poet  addressed  many  beautiful  verses  and  songs  to 
Margaretta  MoUer,  under  the  name  of  '*  Cidli,''  which 
was  the  appellation  given  by  Klopstock  to  the  daughter 
of  Jairus,  in  **Thc  Messiah." 

Returning  to  Copenhagen  with  the  King,  Klopstock 
continued  to  reside  in  that  city  during  the  whole  of  the 
following  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1754,  however,  he  returned  to 
Hamburg  in  order  to  get  married,  and  the  wedding 
took  place  on  the  toth  June  of  that  year. 

The  young  couple  settled  in  Quedlinburg,  but  Klop- 
stock's  domestic  happiness  was  of  brief  duration,  for  in 
1758  his  young  wife  died.  She  was  buried  at  the  village 
of  Ottensen,  near  Hamburg,  and  at  Klopstock's  death 
it  was  found  that  he  had  left  directions  that  his  remains 
were  to  rest  beside  her.  To  the  last  day  of  his  life  he 
dwelt  upon  her  memory  with  the  fondest  affection. 

Klopstock  continued  to  reside  in  Copenhagen  until 
the    year    1771,   when    his   patron   and   friend,    Count 
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Bernstorff,  retired  from  office.  Klopstock  then  re- 
turned to  Hamburg,  but  continued  still  to  enjoy  his 
pension  from  the  King  of  Denmark. 

Personally,  although  a  great  student  and  a  very  hard 
worker,  Klopstock  was  partial  to  society,  and  was  him- 
self lively  and  agreeable  in  conversation.  His  features, 
while  not  regular,  were  extremely  pleasing,  while  his 
voice  was  singularly  low  and  sweet. 

No  very  striking  events  marked  Klopstock's  later 
years.  In  1791,  when  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  he 
married  Johannah  von  Wenthem,  a  relative  of  his  first 
wife,  and  much  of  the  tranquil  happiness  of  his  old 
age  was  due  to  the  unremitting  attention  and  care  of 
Ihis  lady. 

Klopstock  died  peacefully  at  Hamburg  on  14th 
March,  1803,  preserving  to  the  last  the  most  perfect 
serenity  of  mind. 

The  following  account  of  his  funeral  is  taken  from 
a  Hamburg  newspaper,  of  date  March  22nd,  1803  : 

*'  At  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  above  seventy  coaches 
assembled  before  the  house  of  the  deceased.  The 
company  consisted  of  all  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  resident  in  Lower  Saxony,  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  teachers,  literati,  and 
merchants.  An  immense  concourse  of  people,  amount- 
ing to  at  least  fifty  thousand,  thronged  the  streets  and 
Market  Place.  The  procession,  preceded  and  followed 
"by  a  guard  of  cavalry  and  infantry  sent  by  the  Senate, 
followed  the  open  hearse,  drawn  by  four  horses,  on 
which  stood  the  coffin,  and  went  slowly  through  the 
principal  streets  to  the  gate  leading  to  Altona.  At  the 
gate  the  body  was  received  by  the  first  President  of 
Altona,  preceded  by  ten  Marshals,  and  followed  by 
many  of  the  inhabitants. 

*'  The  procession  from  Hamburg  was  in  the  following 
order:  (i)  An  escort  of  Hussars;  (2)  Tw^o  Marshals 
in  coaches  ;  and  (3)  A  train  of  fifty  mourning  coaches. 

''  Between  the  Marshals'  coaches  walked  three  young 
ladies,  dressed  in  white,  crowned  with  oak  leaves  and 
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white  roses,  and  carrying  wreaths  of  roses,  myrtle,  and 
laurel. 

"  The  procession  passed  through  the  principal  streets 
of  Altona  to  the  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  the  village 
of  Ottensen.  Everywhere  the  procession  was  met  by 
open  demonstrations  of  respect  and  love,  and  of  grief 
for  such  an  irreparable  loss. 

"  When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  grave,  the  coffin 
was  carried  into  the  church  and  placed  before  the  altar. 
The  noble  poem  of  ^  The  Messiah '  was  laid  upon  the 
coffin,  which  was  then  entirely  covered  with  wreaths  of 
laurel. 

"  Stanzas  and  choruses  from  the  deceased's  paraphrase 
of  the  Pater-noster,  and  some  of  his  spiritual  songs  were 
sung.  During  a  pause  in  the  music,  Dr.  Meyer  took 
the  book  from  the  coffin,  and  read  from  the  12th  Canto 
of  ^  The  Messiah  '  the  description  of  the  death  of  Mary,, 
the  sister  of  Lazarus. 

*'  Then  burst  forth  the  chorus,  ^  Arise,  verily  thou  shalt 
arise  ! '  during  the  singing  of  which  the  coffin  was  taken 
up,  carried  into  the  churchyard,  and  lowered  into  the 
grave. 

'*  Peace,  heavenly  peace,  shall  hover  over  this  beloved 
grave  ! '' 

A.    J.    Gordon. 
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Manon  came  slowly  up  the  street  to  her  home.  It  was 
twilight,  and  the  bats  were  flying  about  overhead  ;  the 
small  houses,  white  and  irregular,  withdrew  in  shadow 
on  each  side. 

From  time  to  time  Manon  stopped  and  drew  a  hard 
breath.  The  bundle  she  was  carrying  made  her  arms 
ache  and  dragged  down  her  slight  frame.  It  was  a 
bundle  of  cambric,  to  be  embroidered  and  returned  by 
an  appointed  time  ;  she  had  taken  back  a  similar  parcel 
of  work  that  afternoon. 

•  Some  oi  the  windows  she  passed  gave  out  a  glow  of 
light.  She  looked  in  and  saw  her  neighbours  at  their 
evening  meal ;  and  at  the  sight  a  sudden  sense  of  lone- 
liness came  over  her  ;  a  sob  rose  in  her  throat.  She 
looked  farther  on  to  the  windows  of  her  own  home. 
They  were  dark,  for  her  husband  had  not  come  in  from 
work  ;  yet  someone  was  standing  at  the  door,  evidently 
waiting.  Manon  strained  her  shortsighted  eyes  through 
the  twilight.  It  was  not  Pierre,  for  he  wore  no  blouse 
and  carried  no  bag  of  tools.  When  she  came  nearer,  she 
saw  it  was  a  stranger. 

"  Bonsoir,  madame,"  he  said  in  a  bright,  boyish  way, 
lifting  his  cap.  Then  he  indicated  the  card  in  the 
window.     "  You  have  a  room  to  let,  madame  ? " 

'*Yes,  monsieur." 
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The  door  was  shut.  Manon  was  laying  down  her 
bundle  to  unlock  it,  but  the  stranger  took  it  from  her. 

'*  Enter,  monsieur." 

They  entered  a  little  low  kitchen,  with  a  flagged  floor. 
A  second  window  looked  out  on  a  strip  of  back  garden, 
and  to  the  flat  sad  fields  beyond,  through  which  the 
Seine  crept  threadlike.  On  the  window-ledge  were  two 
birds  in  a  cage. 

"You  will  look  at  the  room,  monsieur?  "  Manon  said. 

He  was  looking  at  her,  with  bright  and  curious  eyes, 
but  his  manner  was  gentleness  itself.  / 

She  lit  a  candle  and  showed  him  the  room.     It  was  a        ^ 
bare  little  chamber  facing  the  street,  but  about  its  white 
simplicity  there  was  a  certain  air  of  peace.      The  young 
fellow  threw  his  valise  on  the  bed. 

**  I  will  take  it,  madame." 

"Very  well,  monsieur,"  said  Manon.  She  went  back 
into  the  kitchen,  and  began  to  make  ready  her  husband's 
dinner.  By-and-bye  the  stranger  came  in,  and,  sitting, 
down,  watched  her.  Every  time  she  moved,  her  sabots 
made  a  click-clack  on  the  flags.  When  she  lit  the  lamp 
and  set  it  on  the  table  near  him,  he  looked  up  at  her. 
Her  face  wore  the  look  of  a  child  that  has  tired  itself 
out  by  crying  ;  her  hair  shone  red  in  the  lamplight. 

"  You  have  no  children,  madame  ? "  the  stranger 
asked  suddenly. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  her  lip  quivered  ;  tears  came 
into  her  eyes  and  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  In  the 
corner  near  him  he  perceived  a  wooden  cradle,  empty. 
He  felt  a  rush  of  pity.  She  was  such  a  young  creature, 
a  mere  child,  and,  yes,  he  had  never  before  seen  just 
such  a  brow  and  such  hair. 

Presently  Pierre  came  in.  He  put  down  his  bag, 
staring  at  the  stranger. 

"  Monsieur  is  our  lodger,"  said  Manon.  "  He  has 
taken  the  spare  room.  You  will  be  served  there,  mon- 
sieur?" 

*'  I  will  eat  with  you,  madame,  if  I  may." 

**  And  welcome,"  said  Pierre. 
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After  the  meal  Manon  brought  out  her  work.  Pierre 
felt  for  a  cigarette,  and  offered  one  to  the  stranger. 

"  Madame  does  not  object  ? "  he  enquired. 

Manon  lifted  her  eyes  to  answer,  '*  No,  monsieur,"  in 
a  tone  of  faint  surprise. 

There  was  silence  for  a  time.  Through  the  smoke  of 
his  cigarette  the  young  man  was  gazing  into  a  salon  at 
Paris,  furnished  in  Bohemian  fashion,  and  full  of  talkers. 
His  own  name  was  mentioned.  "  Where  is  Rossi  ? " 
asked  someone.  And  another  answered  :  "  Gone  to 
seek  materials  for  his  next  book.  Whither,  the  gods 
alone  know,  mon  cher  ! " 

The  picture  faded  at  Pierre's  voice.  "  You  come  here 
to  paint,  perhaps,  monsieur  ?  But  it  is  not  pretty  here. 
It  is  too  flat.     They  all  say  so." 

"  I  am  no  painter,  but  I  have  written  a  book.*' 

**  Eh  !  And  they  speak  well  of  it  yonder — at  Paris  ? '' 

*'  Better  than  it  deserves/'  smiled  Rossi. 

"Then  why  not  stay  there  instead  of  coming  here  ? " 
said  Pierre  in  surprise. 

*'  Because  I  want  to  study  the  life  here." 

"  Our  life,  monsieur  ?  "  asked  Manon.  Her  needle 
had  stopped  ;  her  face  was  awakening  into  interest. 

"  Yes,  madame,  your  life,"  answered  the  young  man, 
regarding  her  with  bright  eyes 

He  had  spent  the  last  few  months  in  the  gay  young 
literary  society  of  Paris.  Being  youthful  and  eager,  he 
had  taken  its  banter  lightly,  and  found  its  caresses 
sweet.  Then  one  day,  on  a  sudden  impulse,  he  had 
gone  for  a  long  country  walk.  Returning  late,  he  had 
seen  solitary  forms  at  work  in  flat  fields,  with  the  twilight 
creeping  about  them,  and  had  felt,  or  thought  he  felt, 
that  he  could  put  into  words  what  Millet  had  put  into 
his  pictures.  He  laughed  at  the  idea  of  giving  his 
friends  the  slip,  wrote  one  of  them  a  mystifying  note, 
packed  his  valise,  and  quitted  his  dainty  lodgings.     .     . 

Pierre  got  up  and  opened  the  door.  "  It's  a  fine 
night,"  he  said  stolidly. 

Rossi  followed  him  and  stood  looking  out.  A  flood 
of  moonlight  swept  through  the  doorway  and  struck  the 
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lamplight.  The  narrow  street  with  its  white  houses  lay 
in  stainless  moonlight  ;  the  silence  was  so  deep  as 
almost  to  be  awe.  It  was  .no  wonder  that  glamour 
began  to  steal  over  Rossi's  escapade,  even  over  blue- 
bloused  Pierre  beside  him.  He  glanced  back  into  the 
room  at  Manon's  bent  head  and  pathetic  profile  :  glamour 
stole  over  them  too. 

He  slept  that  night  in  the  barest  little  room  he  had 
ever  lain  in,  but  moonlight  and  dreams  made  it  more 
glorious  than  a  king's  bed-chamber. 

He  awoke  early.  The  lazy  sun  was  creeping  where 
last  night's  white  glory  had  been ;  through  a  sort  of 
dreamy  drowsiness  he  heard  sabots  out  in  the  street, 
and  Manon's  click-clack  on  the  kitchen  flags.  Without 
knowing  why,  he  listened  to  hear  her  sing.  The  birds 
sang  in  their  cage  ;  but  Manon's  voice  was  silent.  Then 
came  Pierre's,  and  after  a  while  the  clank  of  his  tools  as 
he  took  up  his  bag,  and  the  opening  of  the  door. 
Manon  was  alone  again. 

Rossi  sprang  up  and  dressed.  When  he  went  into 
the  kitchen  he  found  her  hanging  up  the  bird-cage  by 
the  street-door  outside.  He  hung  it  up  for  her  with 
some  laughing  remark  ;  but  her  eyes  did  not  brighten. 
Looking  at  her,  he  noted  her  red  lids,  and  drawn, 
childish  mouth. 

"You  have  not  slept  well,  madame,"  he  said  kindly. 

"No,  monsieur.  You  will  want  your  breakfast, 
monsieur.  I  have  only  the  coffee  to  make."  She  went 
in  and  left  him  to  whistle  to  the  canaries  and  watch 
stray  ouvriers  clanking  down  the  street. 

He  spent  the  morning  in  strolling  about  the  village, 
and  looking  at  the  little  church.  It  happened  to  be  a 
f6te-day,  and  service  was  going  on  as  he  entered.  He 
sat  down  until  it  should  be  over.  Although  a  son  of 
young  France  in  his  religious  opinions,  he  was  not 
insensible  to  the  pathos  of  the  bent  figures  about  him. 
He  even  bent  with  them  when  the  bell  tinkled  for  the 
exaltation  of  the  Host.  The  cur6,  who  was  middle- 
aged  and  haggard,  ascended  the  pulpit  and  gave  an 
address.     Rossi  sat  idly  wondering  whether  his  thin, 
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long-drawn  eloquence  fell  wearily  on  peasant  ears  as  on 
his. 

On  reaching  home,  he  found  the  door  open,  and 
Manon  at  the  window  with  her  embroidery,  her  head 
aflame  in  the  sunlight.  Something  in  her  outline,  the 
droop  of  her  shoulders,  the  shrill  voices  of  the  canaries, 
touched  him  inexpressibly  ;  yet  he  could  not  have  made 
one  of  his  fine  delicate  word  pictures  out  of  it.  He  felt  that 
in  some  strange  way  it  was  connected  with  himself,  and 
the  wish  leapt  in  him  to  make  her  life  a  little  brighter 
before  he  left. 

That  night  when  Manon  had  gone  to  bed,  he  sat  on 
talking  with  Pierre,  endeavouring  to  draw  him  out. 
Pierre  was  responsive.  It  was  not  long  before  Rossi 
knew  his  opinions  on  politics  and  religion,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  ouvrier  was  also  a  son  of  young  France. 

After  a  pause,  he  said,  "  Your  wife  looks  delicate, 
monsieur." 

Pierre's  face,  animated  by  discussion,  settled  down 
to  its  usual  tranquil  expression.  "  O  9a,"  he  said,  "she 
does  nothing  but  fret,  fret  herself  ill.  She  had  a  baby 
three  months  ago,  and  it  died  as  soon  as  it  was  born. 
My  wife  is  a  good  Catholic,  and  monsieur  knows  where 
the  priests  say  unbaptized  children  go.  For  me,  I  do 
not  know,  nor  whether  there  be  a  hereafter  at  all, 
Qu'importe  ! " 

"  Poor  child  ! "  said  Rossi,  softly. 

'*  Ah  yes,  the  child!  Well,  to  say  the  truth,  I  was  not 
sorry,"  said  outspoken  Pierre,  mistaking  him.  "  Wages 
are  low,  and  it  would  only  have  meant  another  mouth 
to  feed.     Besides,  it  was  a  girl." 

Often  when  Rossi  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  Manon 
moving,  about  her  work,  he  saw  the  quiver  of  her  lip 
and  falling  tears.  He  tried  to  win  her  confidence,  and 
finding  it  harder  than  he  expected,  redoubled  his 
endeavours.  He  felt  an  immense  and  tender  compassion 
for  her,  in  which  he  fancied  himself  secure,  until  early 
one  morning,  as  he  lay  in  bed  watching  the  play  of  sun- 
beams on  the  wall,  he  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that 
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it  was  threatening  to  swamp  his  whole  heart.  He  left 
off  watching  the  sunbeams. 

"  I  love  her/'  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  love  her  !  I  love 
her  !''  And  the  pigeons  on  the  roof  cooed  it  out  to  the 
spring  air  and  radiant  sky  ;  "  I  love  her !  I  love  her  !" 

Nevertheless  he  was  a  pure-hearted  young  fellow,  and 
his  chief  wish  was  still  to  make  Manon's  life  a  brighter 
thing  for  her. 

At  length  she  spoke.  One  day  as  he  was  strolling 
through  the  market,  among  a  crowd  of  white-capped 
women  and  blue-bloused  men,  Rossi  caught  sight  of 
her  with  her  provision  basket,  trying  to  bargain  for  a 
piece  of  meat,  and  being  shamefully  imposed  on.  He 
strode  to  her  side,  and  completed  the  bargain,  gaining  a 
broad  smile  from  the  stout  vendor,  who  remarked 
jocularly,  *'  Eh,  mademoiselle  !  you  should  always  get  a 
gentleman  to  do  your  marketing  for  you." 

Rossi  took  possession  of  Manon's  basket. 

*^  Do  you  need  anything  else,  madame  ?" 

'*  No,  monsieur  ;  that  was  my  last  purchase.  I  must 
go  home  now." 

When  they  were  out  of  hearing  of  the  cries  of  the 
vendors  and  shrill  voices  of  the  countrywomen,  she  said, 
"  He  called  me  mademoiselle.  He  did  not  think  I  was 
married." 

Rossi  smiled  at  her.  '*  You  do  not  look  as  if  you 
were.*' 

It  made  him  happy  to  be  walking  beside  her,  carrying 
her  basket.  The  vision  of  that  luxurious  life  in  Paris, 
where  every  day  had  been  a  f6te-day,  had  faded  to  a 
mere  picturesque  back-ground  for  his  present  experience. 

Suddenly  Manon  stopped.  ^*Will  you  give  me  my 
basket  now,  monsieur,  and  leave  me  ?  I — I  am  going  to 
the  cemetery." 

After  she  had  left  him,  he  stood  awhile,  watching  her 
toil  up  the  hill  which  led  to  the  cemetery.  Then  he 
walked  off  in  another  direction.  Ten  minutes  later  he 
retraced  his  steps,  and  turned  up  the  road  she  had  taken. 

He  wandered  for  some  time  among  the  tombstones, 
half  hidden  in  blackened  bead-wreaths,  before  he  caught 
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sight  of  her  in  a  corner  of  the  burial  ground,  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  unconsecrated.  She  had  put  her 
basket  down  on  the  turf  :  there  was  a  pitiful  droop  in 
her  whole  figure.  She  started  when  he  came  to  her, 
but  said  nothing.  The  little  grave  before  them  had  no 
stone,  but  it  was  covered  with  bead-wreaths,  as  were  all 
the  other  little  graves  about  them. 

Watching  Manon,  Rossi  saw  that  her  face  was  working 
with  stifled  grief,  and  her  needle-worn  fingers  clutching 
each  other  convulsively.  All  at  once  she  spoke.  She 
told  him  the  whole  pitiful  story  of  her  narrow  peasant  life. 

^*  Monsieur,"  she  said,  '*  you  do  not  know  how  I 
prayed  for  my  baby  to  come.  Pierre  is  kind,  but  he 
does  not  understand.  He  is  a  man,  you  see.'' — He 
could  hardly  help  smiling. — *'  And  then  it  died  before  I 
could  even  take  it  in  my  arms  ;  and  I  shall  never  see  it 
again.  Oh,  monsieur,  to  think  of  my  baby  outside 
Paradise,  alone  in  the  dark  !  " 

He  could  find  no  words.  His  hatred  of  the  old 
superstitions,  which  had  hitherto  been  passive  and  half 
contemptuous,  leapt  into  activity.  He  resisted  an 
impulse  to  show  her  the  folly  of  them.  She  took  up 
her  basket  again,  hardly  looking  for  any  response.  But 
it  came. 

"  Madame,  if  I  can  help  you  in  any  way  !  Am  I  not 
your  friend  ?'' 

Then  for  the  first  time  fear  came  into  her  eyes. 

Rossi  went  on  blithely  and  happily.  His  book  was 
progressing,  though  he  had  not  put  Manon  into  it ;  she 
was  the  heroine  of  another  story,  not  to  be  touched  by 
words.  At  least  he  was  reverent  in  his  love.  But 
Manon's  face  grew  daily  more  wan  and  hollow,  and 
seeing  it,  the  young  man  broke  into  unreasoning  anger 
against  the  religious  superstitions  which  he  thought  were 
the  cause  of  it,  and  against  Pierre  for  his  stolid  indiffer- 
ence. He  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  showing  her 
what  such  superstitions  really  were,  little  knowing  that 
her  belief  in  them  was  one  of  the  roots  of  her  life.  He 
himself  had  grown  out  of  them  easily  and  naturally  :  it 
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did  not  occur  to  him  that  a  peasant  woman  might  not 
be  able  to  shake  them  off  in  the  same  simple  manner. 

"  She  would  thank  me  afterwards,  when  the  first  shock 
was  over/'  he  said  to  himself,  believing  it  was  the 
thought  of  her  baby  out  alone  in  the  dark  that  kept  her 
awake  at  night. 

"  I  shall  speak  when  an  opportunity  comes,"  he 
resolved. 

It  came.  One  night  when  Pierre  had  gone  to  the 
cabaret  to  chat  and  drink,  Manon  sat  alone  in  the 
kitchen.  From  under  his  door  streamed  the  light  of 
Rossi's  lamp.  He  was  busy  writing,  thinking  she  had 
gone  to  bed.     But  Manon  still  sat  on  in  the  darkness. 

At  last,  wanting  some  trifle  or  other,  or  hearing  a  sob, 
Rossi  opened  his  door  and  came  into  the  kitchen.  He 
found  her  with  her  head  on  the  table,  her  small  form 
quivering.  Carried  away  by  indignation  and  compas- 
sion, he  broke  into  a  flood  of  eloquent  words. 

By-and-bye  she  lifted  her  face.  It  was  a  pity  he 
could  not  see  it  in  the  darkness. 

^'  You  say  that  it  is  all  a  lie,  monsieur,"  she  said.  "  My 
head  is  tired.     I  do  not  understand." 

He  repeated  his  words,  more  gently  and  persuasively. 
When  he  ended,  she  asked  :  "  Monsieur,  you  do  not 
believe  in  Our  Lady  ? " 

"I?    No." 

"  Nor  in  the  Seigneur  J6su  Christ  ? " 

"  No,"  he  said  again,  reluctantly. 

She  was  silent.  A  couple  of  ouvriers,  going  home 
from  the  cabaret,  trolled  forth  a  loose  song  into  the 
night.  When  they  had  passed,  he  felt  for  her  hand  and 
held  it. 

'*  Manon,  listen  !  " 

It  was  Pierre  shouting  a  boisterous  good-night  to  a 
companion,  and  fumbling  at  the  latch.  The  two  stole 
apart  as  though  they  had  been  guilty. 

There  was  no  sleep  that  night  for  Manon,  lying  beside 
Pierre — Pierre  who  lay  half-uncovered,  breathing 
stertorously,  with  one  arm  hanging  over  the  bed.  Her 
mind  was  in  a  whirl  of  misery. 
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"  He  was  going  to  say  he  loved  me,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, clutching  at  the  sheet.  "  '  Ecoutez,  Manon,'  he  will 
say  it  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  and  I  shall  be  wicked 
with  him,  because  there  is  no  Holy  Mother  to  help,  and 
no  saints."  She  fell  to  praying  to  her  patron  saint.  . 
.  .  '*  It  is  true  what  he  says.  He  knows  so  much 
more  than  the  priest.  And  Our  Lady  let  my  baby  die. 
She  took  no  notice  of  the  candles  I  gave  her  before  it 
came.  And  he  loves  me,  and  I  shall  be  wicked  with 
him,  because  I  love  him  too." 

"  Unless — ."  It  was  with  the  first  gleam  of  dawn  that 
the  one  loophole  of  escape  crept  into  her  mind.  It 
frightened  her  terribly  at  first.  She  shuddered  :  "They 
will  lay  me  beside  my  baby."  But  as  she  thought  of  it, 
it  grew  more  friendly  and  familiar,  and  at  length  shone 
forth  as  her  only  way  of  escape  from  shame.  She  lay 
planning  as  to  how  she  should  carry  it  out,  and  so  fell 
asleep,  with  the  dawn  on  her  face. 

That  morning  the  three  breakfasted  together  as  usual. 
After  breakfast  Pierre  took  up  his  tools  and  departed  to 
work,  and  Rossi  went  into  his  own  room.  Manon 
washed  up  the  breakfast  things  in  frightened  haste.  She 
expected  every  moment  to  see  the  shut  door  open,  and 
Rossi  come  out.  '*  Ecoutez,  Manon  "  rang  fatefully  in 
her  ears. 

It  was  half-an-hour  after  she  had  left  the  house  that 
Rossi  actually  opened  his  door  and  came  out.  He 
wondered  at  the  complete  silence.  The  kitchen  was 
swept  and  tidied  ;  Manon's  embroidery  lay  folded  on 
the  table  ;  his  own  boots  stood  outside  his  door,  ready 
to  put  on.  He  went  out,  stopping  to  take  notice  of  the 
canaries,  who  began  singing  at  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  strolling  along  his  favourite 
path  by  the  Seine,  in  a  happy  mood,  for  in  one  compre- 
hensive glance  he  had  looked  onward  to  a  masterly  end- 
ing of  his  book. 

He  neared  the  jetty  alongside  the  river  bank,  where 
the  women  of  the  village  were  accustomed  to  wash  their 
clothes.     A  clothes-basket  stood  on  it,  but  no  washer 
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was  to  be  seen.     .     .     .     Rossi  caught  sight  of  some- 
thing in  the  water — a  gleam  of  red  hair ! 

.  .  .  .  The  sunlight  was  twilight  about  him  as  he 
toiled  up  the  street  with  his  burden.  Neighbours 
rushed  out  to  question  and  lament ;  one  volunteered  to 
go  to  Pierre's  workshop,  another  to  fetch  the  cure.  A 
little  crowd  followed  him  through  the  village. 

The  darkness  was  thick  about  him  as  he  stumbled 
through  the  kitchen  into  Manon's  bedroom,  and  laid  her 
on  the  bed.  Pierre  stared  when  he  saw  her  there,  lying 
with  drawn  face  and  dank  hair.  On  the  floor  lay  a  little 
pool  of  water  from  her  dripping  clothes,  and  the  women 
spoke  in  whispers,  as  before  the  dead.  Rossi  leaned 
against  a  chair,  night  confusing  his  brain. 

After  a  minute  or  two  the  priest  took  gentle  hold  of 
Manon's  hands,  and  placing  the  crucifix  between  them, 
folded  them  across  her  breast. 

Pierre  began  to  bluster  from  the  foot  of  the  bed.  **  I 
was  never  unkind  to  her  !  I  was  a  good  husband  to 
her  !     I  swear  it !     Monsieur  Rossi  here  knows  !  " 

But  Rossi  flung  himself  down  by  the  bedside,  choking 
with  wild  sobs. 

Ada  Smith. 
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On  the  gold  and  green  of  heaven's  vast  fields  there 
was  a  solitary  cloud  of  royal  purple.  It  hung  above  the 
spot  where  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  hills  of  snow. 
The  cloud  bore  the  form  of  a  flying  swan,  his  breast 
and  pinions  gleaming  with  burnished  gold. 

So  real  did  the  great  bird  seem  that  one  would  scarce 
have  wondered  to  hear  his  death-song  resound  across 
the  leagues  of  snow  and  ice. 

His  course  was  bent  to  the  south — away  to  the 
realms  of  the  sun.  But  the  spirits  of  darkness  pursued 
him — he  was  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  pitiless  night. 

All  the  land  was  white  with  snow.  For  a  day  and  a 
night  winter's  veil  had  floated  between  earth  and  sky  ; 
it  lay  now  in  many  a  fold  softly  upon  earth's  bosom. 

Like  a  figure  carven  in  stone  against  the  shrouded 
hill-side  stood  the  tall  form  of  a  maiden.  The  pure, 
cold  blue  of  her  shadow  stirred  not  ever  so  faintly  on 
the  snow.  By  her  side  was  a  dark-coated  dog,  as 
motionless  as  she — like  hers,  his  wise,  sad  eyes  stared 
into  the  west.  But  it  was  on  that  pageant  in  the 
heavens  the  maiden  gazed  :  the  dog  did  not  raise  his 
eyes  beyond  the  earth. 

She  watched  until  the  cloud-bird  died.  When  she 
turned  away  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  she  shivered 
as  she  faced  the  grey  east.  The  dog  gave  a  low,  piteous 
whine  as  he  shook  his  shaggy  coat  and  followed  her. 

Why  should  a  sight  like  that  send  so  strange  a  pang 
through  a  maiden's  heart  ?     It  was  only  a  sunset  cloud. 

The  tremulous  shadows  of  maiden  and  dog  stretched 
a  far  way  before  them  over  the  snow  as  they  turned 
homewards. 
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**  Would  he  were  back  again,"  she  said,  as  she  went  in- 
doors and  lit  her  taper,  and  set  it  once  more  in  the 
cottage  window  to  guide  his  way. 

Then  she  called  the  dog  by  name  to  give  him  food, 
but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  "  He  has  gone  to 
meet  him,"  she  said  ;  "  he  must  be  nearing  home." 

But  neither  man  nor  dog  came  that  night  or  the  next, 
and  the  maiden's  heart  was  heavy. 

She  went  over  softly  to  herself  the  words  that  were 
spoken  between  them  ere  he  set  forth  to  the  wedding  of 
the  Chief's  daughter  ;  they  gave  her  comfort,  she  seemed 
to  hear  his  voice. 

"  My  love,"  he  had  said.  Surely  never  did  maiden 
find  two  little  words  so  sweet.  '*  I  am  thine,"  she 
made  answer  ;  "  I  will  speak  thy  speech,  and  think  as 
thou." 

"  Then,  with  me,  thou  must  say, '  We  will  marry  soon.'  " 
But  not  in  a  moment  could  the  maiden  frame  her  lips 
to  such  fateful  words.  "Not  till  the  swallows  come," 
she  pleaded,  half-afraid. 

*'  We  shall  wait  for  the  coming  of  no  swallows !  Thou 
shalt  be  ready  when  I  come  again  from  the  wedding  of 
the  Chiefs  daughter." 

"  So  soon,"  she  cried,  shy  and  glad  together. 

Then  he  told  her  how  her  voice  was  to  him  like  the 
murmur  of  summer's  breeze,  so  soft,  so  sweet,  so 
welcome,  that  her  face  was  fairer  than  her  name,  and 
'*  Flora  "  held  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  flowers. 

Cheered  by  these  memories,  the  maiden  went  back  to 
her  sewing  and  her  spinning,  and  the  wedding  garments 
grew  apace.  Only  never  after  the  night  she  saw  the 
great  bird  die  in  the  western  heavens  did  she  sing, 
while  she  twirled  her  wheel,  this  refrain  she  loved  : 

Stay  my  lad's  roaming 

Over  the  land, 
Speed  the  birds  homing 

Witch -willow  wand! 

Oh  !  we  will  kiss 

Fondly,  I  wiss. 
In  the  spring  gloaming. 
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The  clansman  had  journeyed  forth  at  the  great  Chiefs 
call  to  do  homage  at  the  wedding  of  his  daughter. 

Many  a  mile  of  moor  and  mountain  lay  between 
Duncan  and  the  castle,  but  day  after  day  he  strode 
bravely  on,  in  the  strength  of  lusty  manhood,  his  tartan 
weaving,  his  pipes  skirling.  The  year  was  far  on  the 
wane  ;  and  the  faces  of  the  great  mountains  were  sad. 
But  their  gloom  and  desolation  gave  the  youth  no 
disquiet — for  why  ?  He  loved  them  in  all  their  moods 
with  the  passionate  heart  of  a  highlander.  On  the  awe- 
struck silence  the  wild  music  of  his  pipes  broke  bravely. 
He  stepped  proudly,  gaily,  in  his  solitary  march — was 
he  not  bound  for  a  wedding  ! 

The  Chiefs  daughter  was  wed  with  the  pomp  becom- 
ing her  high  estate..  But  to  Duncan  it  seemed  that  the 
joy-making  went  heavily.  When  he  had  seen  the  fair 
young  bride  on  the  arm  of  her  grey-beard  husband,  he 
understood.  "Ah,  how  unlike  this  will  our  wedding 
be  !  '*  was  his  thought. 

The  maidens  sighed.  He  looked  so  stalwart  and 
strong  ;  he  bore  himself  so  proudly.  Many  a  pair  of 
bright  eyes  told  him  he  was  the  bravest  of  all  the  Chiefs 
men. 

But  he  was  as  one  blind  to  their  meaning  ;  the  fairest 
woman  amongst  them  smiled  in  vain.  For  him  there 
was  one  maiden  only — she  who  waited  his  home-coming 
in  the  far  North. 

As  soon  as  these  joy-fires  that  mocked  were  dead, 
Duncan  set  his  face  homewards. 

The  maidens  gossipped  together,  as  they  watched 
him  go. 

"  So  bravely  set  up,  but  so  like  a  stone,"  quoth  one. 
"  Saw  ye  not  how  dull  he  looked  even  in  the  fire  of 
witch  Mona's  eyes  ?" 

*'  I  saw,"  said  another,  "  how  she  glared  as  he  went 
forth  from  the  gate — it  was  the  look  of  the  Evil  Eye." 

"  God  keep  him  !  "  cried  the  first. 

But  Duncan's  heart  leaped  for  joy.  If  he  had  stepped 
gaily  and  proudly  on  his  coming,  how  much  more  gaily 
and  proudly  stepped  he  now  !     The  magic  of  the  willow 
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wand  must  have  touched  him,  he  hastened  so,  or,  was  it 
only  the  magic  of  love  ?  He  dashed  into  a  gloomy 
defile  ;  the  maidens  saw  him  no  more — ^the  mountains 
held  him. 


Deep,  deep  was  the  snow,  yet  not  as  deep  as  the  grief 
in  Flora's  breast. 

The  glens  had  long  been  pathless.  Many  times  had 
the  drifts  gathered  round  the  Clachan  till  scarce  a  roof  was 
left  above  them.  Then  had  the  maiden  toiled  amongst 
her  kinsfolk  to  force  a  way  from  the  snowy  grave,  while 
in  her  heart  she  cried,  "  Would  it  might  bury  me,  too, 
for  ever  ! '' 

Long  and  weary  were  the  days  now  hope  was  dead, 
but  more  terrible  had  been  the  days  of  hope's  dying. 

The  maiden  had  learned  how  her  lover  had  set  out 
joyfully  on  his  last  day's  march.  It  was  long  till  she 
could  believe  he  had  passed  her  door  on  the  far  journey. 

Her  wheel  was  still,  and  there  was  never  a  song.  The 
wedding  garments  were  hidden  away. 

Winter  passed.  Spring's  sun  and  rain  melted  the 
snows  ;  then  the  sombre  earth  mourned  with  the  maiden. 

She  stood  again  upon  the  hillside  ;  she  was  often 
drawn  hither  like  some  pale  ghost.  It  was  the  spot 
where  she  had  stood  while  he  lay  dying  beneath  the 
snow.  Overhead  a  flock  of  wild  birds  flew  screaming  ; 
the  wind  sobbed  mournfully,  mournfully.  The  grey 
mist  trailed  along  the  mountains,  and  fell  in  tears  upon 
her,  the  most  desolate  thing  in  all  that  desolation. 

In  this  place  she  had  looked  upon  her  lover's  face  for 
the  last  time  in  life  ;  she  had  dreamed  that  here  she 
would  see  him  again  in  death — and  so  it  befell. 

Down  the  dreary  glen  came  the  wail  of  the  pibroch. 
She  shivered  as  she  heard — not  all  the  weird  crying 
of  the  winter  winds  had  made  her  tremble  thus. 

The  men  stepped  slowly,  in  time  to  the  dirge. 

Well  she  knew  what  that  burden  was  they  bore.  They 
found  it  heavy ;  they  knew  not  the  weight  of  her  burden. 
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Yet  they  bowed  their  heads  before  her  where  she  stood 
alone  in  the  majesty  of  sorrow. 

For  the  last  time  she  looked  upon  his  face;  then 
silence  and  darkness  wrapped  her  round  ;  and  the  mists 
covered  the  mountains. 

The  heather  is  red  as  wine  on  the  moorland  ;  the  wild 
flowers  are  abloom  in  the  Straths  ;  but  the  lovers  are 
gone  who  would  have  bidden  them  welcome. 

"  When  the  swallows  come,"  she  had  said. 

The  swallows  have  come  again  many  times,  and  have 
built  their  nests  in  the  eaves  of  the  old  church,  and  in 
the  belfry  where  once,  as  gossips  tell,  the  wedding  bells 
rang  out  at  midnight  a  joyous  chime,  and  no  man  knew 
the  ringers. 

The  swallows  brush  the  grass  of  the  graves  with  their 
downy  breasts  ;  the  quiet  air  is  filled  with  their  twitter- 
ings. In  their  far  flights  have  they  a  glimpse  of  aught 
within  the  holier  blue  ? 

Methought  as  they  flashed  across  the  graves  I  caught 
the  burden  of  their  song  : 

*'  That  still  to  live  is  death's  most  sweet  surprise." 

E.  H.  Bell. 
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**  Next  came  fresh  April,  full  of  lusty  hede, 

And  wanton  as  a  kid  whose  horn  new  buds ; 
Upon  a  bull  he  rode,  the  same  which  led 

Europe  Acting  through  th'  Argonick  fluds  : 
His  horns  were  gilden  all  with  golden  studs. 

And  garnished  with  garlands  goodly  dight 
Of  all  the  fairest  flowers  and  freshest  buds 

Which  th'  earth  brings  forth ;  and  wet  he  seemed  in  sight 
With  waves  through  which  he  waded  for  his  love's  delight." 

Spbnsbr. 

In  the  childhood  of  the  world  cattle  were  very  much 
in  evidence,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  both  in  the  North 
and  South  all  kinds  of  metaphor  and  legend  naturally 
linked  around  them.  ''The  phenomena  of  Nature," 
says  Phil  Robinson,  '*  represented  to  the  bucolic  gener- 
ation a  herd  of  cattle,  and  nothing  more.  Everything 
suggested  itself  to  them  as  a  mode  of  beef.  Men  started 
with  a  cow  as  the  original  datum  of  consciousness,  and 
round  it,  as  the  one  and  only  positive  fact  they  possessed, 
their  lives  and  thoughts  were  grouped."  According  to 
Max  Mtiller,  each  day  was  in  the  vista  originally  con- 
ceived as  a  red  cow,  led  in  the  morning  from  the  dark 
stable  of  the  east,  walking  across  the  sky,  and  descend- 
ing at  even  into  the  other  dark  stable  of  the  west. 
Clouds  were  also  personified  among  the  Aryans  as  cows  ; 
and  in  Russian  folk-songs  the  night  is  known  as  the 
black  cow,  the  day  as  the  grey  or  whit«  ox,  and  the 
twilight  as  the  grey  bull.  "  Among  the  Hebrews,"  says 
Phil  Robinson,  **  cattle  were  selected  for  the  purposes  of 
the  altar,  '  without  blemish,'  and  were  conscientiously 
consumed  to  ashes.  Among  the  Spartans  the  leanest 
specimens  were  specially  chosen,  and  the  gods  put  off 
with  only  the  entrails,  the  attendants  of  the  shrine  eat- 
ing the  meat.  Even  the  Athenians  made  believe  that 
the  deities  preferred  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice  to  the 
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flesh.  It  was  a  convenient  credulity,  for  while  Olympus 
sniffed,  the  populace  feasted.  Hecatombs  were,  there- 
fore, vastly  popular  in  Greece.  .  .  .  The  Egjrtian 
practice  was  to  lead  out  the  sacred  Apis  at  a  stated 
period,  and  drown  it,  the  people  going  into  mourning 
until  a  successor  with  the  proper  marks  upon  it  was 
found  by  the  priests.  It  was  essential  that  the  animal 
should  be  black,  with  a  white  spot  on  the  forehead,  and 
a  white  crescent  on  the  right  flank,  the  image  of  an  eagle 
on  the  spine,  a  knob  under  the  tongue  that  resembled 
the  scarabaeus  beetle,  and  the  hairs  of  the  tail  double. 
In  Roman  sacrifice  the  white  oxen  of  Umbria  that 
pastured  by  the  Clitumnus  were  for  their  size  and  beauty 
specially  preferred  ;  otherwise  the  poet's  preference  for 
this  colour  has  no  countenance  from  the  past."  Cattle- 
stealing — perhaps  cziiX^-lifting  is  the  more  courteous 
description — has  always  had  a  soup9on  of  aristocratic 
iniquity  connected  with  it.  It  would  possibly  have  been 
entirely  a  waste  of  eloquence  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  Highland  chieftains  there  was  anything  in  the  least 
derogatory  in  helping  themselves  to  the  bovine  property 
of  their  neighbours  (by  the  way,  it  is  interesting  to 
recollect  that  in  ancient  days  cattle  and  property  were 
practically  synonymous,  and  that  from  cattle  comes  the 
modern  chattel,  and  from  the  German  vieh,  a  herd,  the 
modern  fee) ;  and,  had  they  possessed  sufficient  classical 
knowledge,  they  might  have  drawn  attention  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Hermes  himself,  who,  at  the  tender  age  of 
six  hours — it  is  clear  that  a  thief,  like  a  poet,  is  born, 
not  made — carried  off  the  oxen  of  Apollo.  Oxen  again 
figure  in  mythology  as  the  raison  ditre  of  the  tenth 
labour  of  Hercules,  who  was  commended  to  fetch  the 
oxen  of  Gcryones  to  Hera.  The  Minotaur,  half  bull  and 
half  man — had  he  any  shadowy  connection  with  the 
winged  bulls  of  Nineveh,  or  did  they  trace  a  relationship 
to  the  Egyptian  cattle  cult  ?  —  claimed  his  maiden 
tribute  from  Athens,  and  a  heifer  was  the  transformation 
imposed  by  the  jealous  Hera  on  the  too  attractive  lo, 
possibly  with  an  incensed  remembrance  of  the  bull  form 
assumed  by  Zeus  when  he  carried  off  Europa.     In  Norse 
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mythology,  Ymir  was  nourished  by  a  cow  called 
Audhumla,  who  further  distinguished  herself  by  licking 
the  frost-covered  stones  and  producing,  the  first  day  a 
man's  hair,  the  second  a  man's  head,  and  the  third  a 
fully-developed  human  called  Buri.  Perhaps  in  honour 
of  this  remarkable  achievement,  an  old  Norse  chieftain 
is  said  to  have  insisted  on  carrying  with  him  in  all  his 
raids  and  forays  a  cow,  who,  not  unnaturally,  so  ener- 
getically declaimed  against  her  involuntary  peregrinations 
as  to  be  known  by  a  name  signifying  ^'  always  bellow- 
ing !."  In  Christian  art  the  ox  is  the  attribute,  of  St. 
Luke,  the  reason  given  being  that  in  his  gospel  he 
specially  sets  forth  the  priesthood  of  our  Blessed  Lord, 
and  the  ox  is  symbolical  of  sacrifice.  As  his  attribute, 
it  is  occasionally  winged,  or  the  likeness  of  an  ox-headed 
human  figure  is  substituted.  Other  saints  claimed  the 
like  emblem — St.  Frideswide,  St.  Leonard,  St.  Sylvester, 
St.  Medwal,  St.  Juletta,  and  St.  Blandina.  St.  Columba 
did  not  own  it,  but  on  the  contrary  originated  a  distinctly 
disparaging  distich  about  the  feminine  creature  — 
*'  Where  there  is  a  cow  there  will  be  a  woman,  and 
where*  there  is  a  woman  there  will  be  mischief " — a 
dictum  insulting  to  both  ladies — ^and  he  allowed  neither 
to  set  foot  in  lona.  According  to  Brand,  **  a  superstitious 
notion  prevails  in  the  western  parts  of  Devonshire  that 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  Christmas  Eve  the  oxen  in  their 
stables  are  always  found  on  their  knees,  as  in  an  attitude 
of  devotion ;  and  that  (which  is  still  more  singular)  since 
the  alteration  of  the  style,  they  continue  to  do  this  only 
on  the  eve  of  old  Christmas  Day.  An  honest  country- 
man, living  on  the  edge  of  St.  Stephen's  Down,  near 
Lannaston,  Cornwall,  informed  me,  October  28th,  1790, 
that  he  once,  with  some  others,  made  a  trial  of  the  truth 
of  the  above,  and  watching  several  oxen  in  their  stalls  at 
the  above  time,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  they  observed 
the  two  oldest  oxen  only  fall  upon  their  knees,  and,  as 
he  expressed  it  in  the  idiom  of  the  country,  make  a  cruel 
moan,  like  Christian  creatures."  This  superstition  was 
very  widely  spread.  On  ancient  sarcophagi  at  Rome 
there  are  sculptures  of  the  ox  and  ass  at  the  nativity. 
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Their  warming  the  infant  with  their  breath  is  a  fanciful 
construction  pf  Isaiah  i.  3. — "The  ox  knoweth  his  owner, 
and  the  ass  his  master's  crib/'  Howe,  in  his  "  Every 
Day  Book,"  tell  us  that  *'  Sannazarino,  a  Latin  poet  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  his  poem  De  Partu  Virginis,  which 
he  was  several  years  in  composing,  and  twenty  years  in 
revising,  and  which  chiefly  contributed  to  the  celebrity 
of  his  name  among  the  Italians,  represents  that  the 
Virgin  wrapped  up  the  new-born  Infant,  and  put  Him 
.  into  her  bosom  ;  that  the  cattle  cherished  him  with  their 
breath,  an  ox  fell  on  his  knees,  and  an  ass  did  the  same. 
He  declares  them  both  happy,  promises  they  shall  be 
honoured  at  all  the  altars  in  Rome,  and  apostrophises 
the  Virgin  on  occasion  of  the  respect  the  ox  and 
ass  have  shown  her/'  On  St  Anthony's  Day,  January 
17th,  the  cattle  of  the  campaigner  are  still  driven  into 
Rome,  to  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  blessed  by 
one  of  the  Cardinals  ;  and  in  Herefordshire  the  farm 
labourers  had  a  custom  of  choosing  the  best  ox,  and 
placing  on  its  left  horn  a  cake,  one  of  their  number 
meanwhile  singing — 

"Fill  your  cups,  my  merry  men  all, 
For  here's  the  best  ox  in  all  the  stall ; 
Oh  !  he's  the  best  ox,  there's  no  mistake. 
So  let  us  crown  him  with  the  Twelfth  Cake." 

His  health  is  then  drunk  from  a  silver  tankard,  and  some 
of  the  liquor  sprinkled  on  his  nose.  In  throwing  up  his 
head  to  avoid  the  unwelcome  attention,  he  naturally 
throws  off  the  cake.  If  it  falls  forward,  it  is  a  good  omen  ; 
if  backward,  quite  the  reverse  !  It  would  have  been  in 
the  fitness  of  things  had  this  delicate  attention  been  paid 
to  cattle-kind,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  which  should 
be  grateful  to  that  far-seeing  milky  mother,  who  decided 
the  site  of  its  magnificent  Cathedral,  thereby  exhibiting 
an  eye  for  the  picturesque  not  common  among  her  kin ; 
for  where  could  a  better  position  have  been  found  for 
St.  Cuthbert's  grand  old  church  than  on  the  hill  above 
the  river,  where  it  stands  in  its  centuries  old  solemnity  ? 
The  Russians,  like  the  Normans,  bestowed  religious 
attentions    on     their    herds.      "In    Christian    times," 
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according  to  Mr.  W.  Jones,  "the  honour^  paid  to  Volos, 
the  god  of  cattle,  were  transferred  to  his  name-sake,  St. 
Vlas  or  Vlasy  (Blasius),  who  was  a  shepherd  by  profes- 
sion. To  him  they  pray  for  the  safety  of  their  flocks  and 
herds;  and  on  the  day  consecrated  to  him  (Feb.  ii) 
they  drive  their  cows  to  church,  and  have  them  secured 
against  misfortune  by  prayer  and  the  sprinkHng  of  holy 
water.  In  times  of  murrain,  when  the  villagers  are 
** expelling  the  cow-death"  in  solemn  procession,  they 
almost  invariably  carry  with  them  the  picture  of  St.  Vlas, 
singing  as  they  go,  a  song  : — 

"  Depart,  Oh  thou  Cow-Death ! 

Depart  from  our  village, 

From  the  stable,  from  the  court ! 

Through  our  village 

Goes  holy  Vlasy, 

With  incense,  with  taper, 

With  burning  embers, 

We  will  consume  thee  with  fire, 

We  will  rake  thee  with  the  stove-rake, 

We  will  sweep  thee  up  with  the  broom, 

And  we  will  stuflf  thee  with  ashes. 

Come  not  to  our  village  ! 

Meddle  not  with  our  cows. 

Nut-brown,  chestnut,  star-browed, 

White-teated,  white-uddered, 

Cnimple-homed,  one-horned  I " 

Near  Mitsensk,  in  the  Government  of  Orel,  the  "  Cow- 
Death  "  procession  is  heacled  by  three  girls,  who  carry  a 
taper  burning  in  a  lantern,  or  a  censer  containing  live 
coals  and  incense,  before  the  picture  of  St.  Vlas.  After 
them  walk  three  widows,  or  in  some  places  three  soldiers' 
wives.  After  them  follow  the  other  women,  one  dragging 
a  plough,  which  another  directs  ;  and  a  third  riding  on  a 
broom-stick,  while  the  others  carry  and  strike  together 
various  utensils,  chiefly  of  iron.  One  of  the  stories  about 
the  Cow-Death  relates  that  a  peasant  was  driving  home 
from  a  mill  at  a  late  hour.  Towards  him  comes  crawl- 
ing an  old  woman,  arid  says,  "  Give  me  a  lift,  grand- 
father ! " 

** Where  to?" 

"  There,  my  own  !  to  the  village  you  are  going  to  your- 
self." 
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*'  And  who  aw  you,  grandmother  ? " 

*' A  doctress,  my  son  ;  I  doctor  cows." 

*'  And  where  have  you  been  doctoring  ? " 

'*  Why,  I  have  been  doctoring  at  Istominas,  but  they 
are  all  dead  there.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  They  didn't 
call  me  in  till  a  little  time  ago,  and  I  couldn't  manage  to 
stop  the  thing." 

The  peasant  gave  the  woman  a  seat  on  his  cart,  and 
drove  off.  Coming  to  a  cross-road,  he  could  not  remem- 
ber the  way,  and  by  this  time  it  had  begun  to  grow  dark. 
Uttering  a  prayer,  the  peasant  took  off  his  hat,  and 
crossed  himself.  In  a  moment  there  was  no  old  woman 
to  be  seen  !  Turning  into  a  black  dog,  she  ran  into  the 
village.  Next  day  three  cows  died  in  the  outside  farm. 
The  peasant  had  brought  the  Cow-Death  there. 

In  the  month  of  February,  according  to  the  Russian 
peasants,  the  Cow-Death  wanders  through  the  village  in 
the  guise  of  a  hideous  old  woman,  withered  and  starved 
in  aspect,  bearing  a  rake  in  her  hand.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, she  takes  the  form  of  a  black  dog  or  cow,  or  some- 
times a  mottled  calf. 

In  the  Tomsk  Government,  the  Cow-Death  is  repre- 
sented as  a  tall,  shaggy  man,  with  hoofs  instead  of  feet, 
who  usually  lives  among  the  hills. 

The  Bulgarians  have  a  tradition  that  when  the  cattle 
plague  or  the  small-pox  wishes  to  depart  from  a  village, 
she  appears  to  someone  in  his  sleep,  and  orders  him  to 
convey  her  to  such  and  such  a  place.  The  person  thus 
designated  takes  bread,  smeared  with  honey,  salt,  and  a 
flask  of  wine,  and  leaves  them  before  sunrise  at  an 
appropriate  spot.  After  this  the  epidemic  disappears, 
having  accompanied  the  bearer  of  the  food  out  of  the 
village. 

The  "  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England  "  is  a  form  in  which 
the  "  Beuf  Gras  "  is  as  popular  among  us  sturdy  Britons 
as  the  bewreathed  and  be-ribboned  quadruped  so  named 
was  among  our  Gallic  neighbours  ;  and  to  this  day  it  is 
an  idedUxe  across  the  Channel  that  all  culinary  triumphs 
pale  into  insignificance  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  eye  compared 
to  "  rosbif "  and  "  biftesk  aux  pommes  de  terre."     The 
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living  and  dead  bovines  divide  the  lanrguages  between 
them.  *^  There  is  old  Alderman  Ox,"  Wamba  tells  us, 
**  continues  to  hold  his  Saxon  epithet,  while  he  is  under 
the  charge  of  serfs  and  bondpien,  such  as  thou,  but 
becomes  Beef,  a  fiery  French  gallant,  when  he  arrives 
before  the  worshipful  Jews  that  are  destined  to  consume 
him.  Mynheer  Calf,  too,  becomes  Monsieur  de  Veau  in 
the  like  manner  ;  he  is  Saxon  when  he  requires  tendance, 
and  takes  a  Norman  name  when  he  becomes  matter  of 
enjoyment." 

In  India,  Brahmin  bulls  roam  about  the  streets  un- 
checked, fed  and  caressed  by  the  public,  and  looked  on 
with  veneration  as  consecrated  to  Siva.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  horror  of  the  natives  at  being,  as 
they  supposed,  forced  to  bite  cartridges  smeared  with 
beef  fat,  was  an  important  factor  in  the  cause  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  so  great  was  the  loathing  of  the 
supposed  desecration  of  any  portion  of  the  sacred 
animal.  The  famous  dun-cow,  whom  Guy,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  is  said  to  have  killed,  must,  we  fear,  be  rele- 
gated to  the  region  of  myth  ;  but  we  may  remember  the 
fact  that  the  grim  Scottish  humour  made  the  black  bull's 
head  the  symbol  of  death  ;  and,  according  to  Rider 
Haggard,  when  war  was  declared,  the  singularly  cruel 
custom  was  prevalent  among  the  Kaffirs  of  the  chief 
tearing  the  shoulder  from  a  black  bull,  and  driving  him 
bleeding  about  the  camp. 

Bull-baiting  shared  with  bear-baiting  the  warm  favour 
of  the  English  nation  for  many  centuries.  Certainly  our 
fathers  were  made  of  harder  mould  than  their  descen- 
dants, and  while  thisfled  on  the  one  hand  to  what  we 
should  regard  as  intolerable  brutality  in  their  amuse- 
ments and  customs,  on  the  other  side  they  seemed  as 
ready  to  bear  pain  as  to  inflict  it,  and  not  only  men,  but 
women,  faced  the  risk  and  endured  the  agony  of  tortures 
that  we  sicken  to  read  of.  So  far  back  as  the  twelfth 
century,  the  favourite  holiday  pastime  of  the  Londoners 
was  bear  and  bull  baiting  ;  and  though  the  sport  was 
included,  in  a  proclamation  of  Edward  III.,  among 
'*  dishonest,  trivial,  and  useless  games,''  it  continued  to 
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increase  in  popularity.  The  two  Tudor  sisters  delighted 
in  it.  At  Hatfield,  during  one  of  their  brief  seasons  of 
amity,  they  witnessed  together  a  grand  display,  with 
which  they  were  **  right  well  contented  "  ;  and  in  1559, 
Her  Majesty  entertained  the  French  ambassadors  with 
the  same  brutal  sport.  Under  the  Commonwealth  it 
was  prohibited,  but  came  in  again  with  the  Restoration ; 
and  Pepsys  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  at  Bankside 
in  August,  1666,  "  some  good  sport  of  the  bulls  tossing 
the  dogs,  one  into  the  very  boxes."  It  seems  difficult 
to  us  in  these  days  to  realize  that  it  was  only  two  years 
before  our  Queen  came  to  the  throne  that  this  abomin- 
able amusement  was  put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  bull-fights  of  Spain  are,  if  possible,  an  even  more 
brutal  version  of  our  bull-baiting,  as  the  unhappy  horses, 
to  whom  the  knacker's  yard,  would  be  mercy,  never  have 
a  chance,  and  are  simply  brought  to  be  hideously 
mangled  to  death.  The  inherent  cruelty  of  the  Spanish 
race  is  curiously  marked  by  the  fact  that  the  Holy 
Inquisition  and  the  torture  of  animals  has  taken 
firmest  root ;  and  in  view  of  their  home  customs,  one 
ceases  to  wonder  at  the  pitiless  barbarity  exercised 
upon  the  luckless  Indians  who  came  under  their  yoke. 
Byron  gives  an  inordinately  graphic  picture  of  the 
Spaniards'  Sunday  enjoyment  : — 

**  The  Sabbath  comes,  a  day  of  blessed  rest ; 
What  hallows  it  upon  this  Christian  shore  ? 
Lo  !  it  is  sacred  to  a  solemn  feast. 
Hark !  heard  you  not  the  forest  monarch's  roar  ? 
Crashing  the  lance,  he  sniffs  the  spouting  gore 
Of  man  and  steed,  overthrown  beneath  his  horn. 
The  thronged  arena  shakes  with  shouts  for  more — 
Yells  the  mad  crowd  o'er  entrails  freshly  torn — 
Nor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  e'en  affects  to  mourn. 

**  Thrice  sounds  the  clarion.     Lo  !  the  signal  falls, 

The  den  expands,  and  expectation  mute 

Gapes  round  the  silent  circle's  peopled  walls. 

Bounds  with  one  lasting  spring  the  mighty  brute, 

And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  sounding  foot, 

The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  foe ; 

Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to  suit 

His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 

His  angry  tail ;  red  rolls  his  eye's  dilated  glow. 
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'<  Sudden  he  stops ;  his  eye  is  fixed ;  away, 

Away,  thou  heedless  boy !  prepare  the  spear : 

Now  is  thy  time  to  perish,  or  display 

The  skill  that  yet  may  check  his  maid  career. 

With  well-timed  croupe  the  nimble  coursers  veer ; 

On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscathed  he  goes  ; 

Streams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent  clear ; 

He  Hies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his  throes ; 

Dart  follows  dart ;  lance,  lance ;  loud  bellowings  speak  his  woes. 

'<  Again  he  comes ;  nor  dart  nor  lance  avail, 

Nor  the  wild  plunging  of  the  tortured  horse;' 

Though  men  and  men's  avenging  arms  assail, 

Vain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  his  force. 

One  gallant  steed  is  stretched  a  mangled  corpse, 

Another,  hideous  s^ht  1  unseamed  appears, 

His  gory  chest  unveils  life's  panting  source ; 

Though  death-struck,  still  his  feeble  frame  he  rears ; 

Staggering,  but  stemming  all,  his  lord  unharmed  he  bears. 

"  Foiled,  bleeding,  breathless,  furious  to  the  last, 

Full  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay, 

Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  brast. 

And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray : 

And  now  the  matadores  round  him  play. 

Shake  the  red  cloak,  and  prise  the  ready  branch : 

Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thundering  way — 

Vain  rage !  the  mantle  quits  the  conynge  hand. 

Wraps  his  fierce  eyes — 'tis  past,  he  sinks  upon  the  sand 

"  Where  his  vast  neck  just  mingles  with  the  spine, 

Sheathed  in  his  form,  the  deadly  weapon  lies. 

He  stops,  he  stands,  disdaining  to  decline : 

Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries. 

Without  a  groan,  without  a  struggle,  dies. 

The  decorated  car  appears — on  high 

The  corse  is  piled — sweet  sight  for  vulgar  eyes — 

Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift  as  shy. 

Hurl  the  dark  bulk  along,  scarce  seen  in  dashing  by." 

The  wild  cattle  of  Chillingham,  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  primeval  herds  who  wandered  over  Britain  in 
pre-historic  days,  still  survive  ;  but  the  herd  that  used 
to  be  preserved  at  Cadyow  Castle  have  been  exterminated 
onapcount  of  their  dangerous  ferocity,  and  only  live 
in  Scott's  lines  : — 

''  Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase 
That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 
Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race, 
The  mountain  bull  comes  thundering  on. 
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"  Fierce,  on  the  hunter's  quivered  band. 

He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow, 
Spurns,  with  black  hoof  and  horn,  the  sand, 
And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow." 

"  The  lowing  herd  "  have  not  figured  largely  in  poetry. 
Scott  tells  us  in  his  own  spirited  fashion  of  Duncraggan's 
milk-white  bull : — 

"  Ah  !  well  the  gallant  beast  I  knew  I 
The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had. 
When  swept  our  merry  man  Gallengad. 
His  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  were  dark, 
His  red  eye  glowed  like  fiery  spark ; 
So  fierce,  so  tameless,  and  so  fleet. 
Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat. 
And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe. 
Even  at  the  pass  of  Beal  'maha. 
But  steep  and  flinty  was  the  road. 
And  sharp  the  hurrying  pikeman's  goad. 
And  when  we  came  to  Dennan's  Row, 
A  child  might  scatheless  stroke  his  brow.*' 

"  The  cattle  are  grazing. 
Their  heads  never  raising. 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one," 

says  Wordsworth.    Thomson  characterises  "the  plain 
ox"  as 

'<  That  harmless,  honest,  guileless  animal "  ; 

and  describes,  with  painstaking  detail,  two  bulls  fighting — 

"  The  bellowing  war  begins : 
Their  eyes  flash  fury ;  to  the  hollowed  earth, 
Where  the  sand  flies,  they  mutter  bloody  deeds, 
And  groaning  deep  the  impetuous  battle  mix ; 
While  the  fair  heifer,  balmy  breathing,  near, 
Stands,  brindling  up  their  rage." 

Much  more  poetical  are  Longfellow's  descriptions  in 

"  Evangeline  " — 

*'  Day,  with  its  burden  and  heat  had  departed,  and  twilight  descending 
Brought  back  the  evening  star  to  the  sky,  and  the  herds  to  the 

homesteads ; 
Pawing  the  ground  they  came,  and  resting  their  necks  on  each  other, 
And  with  their  nostrils  distended,  inhaling  the  freshness  of  evening. 
Foremost,  bearing  the  bell,  Evangeline's  beautiful  heifer, 
Proud  of  her  snow-white  hide,  and  the  ribbon  that  waved  from  her 

collar. 
Quietly  paced  and  slow,  as  if  coi^scious  of  human  aflection. 
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Patiently  stood  the  cows  meanwhile,  and  yielded  their  udders 
Into  the  milkmaid's  hand ;  whilst  loud  and  in  regular  cadences 
Into  the  sounding  pails  the  foaming  streamlets  descended." 

"  Fetching  the  cattle  home,"  seems  to  have  been  a 
distinctly  unlucky  proceeding,  judging  by  the  fate  of  that 
Mary  who  never  came  back  from  the  sands  of  Dee,  and 
of  the  Elizabeth  of  whom,  according  to  Jean  Ingelow, 
her  mother-in-law  made  the  remarkable  assertion — 

"  A  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 
Than  my  son's  wife,  Elizabeth  " — 

a  statement  which,  as  made  by  a  mother-in-law  of  a 
daughter-in-law,  we  may  be  excused  for  considering 
practically  unique.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
interesting  cattle  in  fiction,  unless  we  consent  to  admit 
the  mad  bull,  who,  in  the  happily  extinct  class  of  moral 
story  books,  which  edified  our  ancestors,  always  accounted 
for  the  naughty  children  who  were  neither  drowned  or 
killed  while  birds-nesting — with  the  exception  of  Miss 
Betsy  Barker's  alderney  in  *'  Cranford,'*  who  having  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  the  greater  portion  of  what  may 
be  described  as  her  '*  back  hair  "  by  a  lamentable  fall  in 
a  lime  pit,  was,  by  the  advice  of  Captain  Brown,  encased 
in  grey  flannel  drawers,  and  soberly  took  her  walks 
abroad  so  arrayed,  to  the  delectation  of  beholders.  The 
bull  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  and  was  used  as  an  armorial  bearing,  both  by  the 
house  of  Clare  and  Richard  III.  ;  but  how  he  got  mixed 
up  with  poultry  in  **  a  cock  and  bull  story  "  seems  an 
entirely  doubtful  point.  He  may,  without  fear  of  libel, 
be  regarded  as  a  short-tempered  quadruped,  yet  he  has 
his  good  points.  Witness  his  willingness  to  give  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power  at  Cock  Robin's  funeral — 

"  Who'll  toll  the  bell  ? 
I  said  the  bull, 
Because  I  can  pull, 
And  I'll  toll  the  bell." 

This  was  much  more  dignified  and  meritorious 
behaviour  than  when,  to  the  diversion  of  the  little  dog, 
his  consort   "  jumped  over  the  moon  " — conduct  that 
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can  only  be  regretfully  described  as  that  of  a  frisky 
matron. 

There  are  few  proverbial  sayings  connected  with  cattle. 
"  A  buft  in  a  china  shop  "  is  the  most  apt  description 
possible  of  matter  in  the  wrong  place  ;  and  there  is 
rather  a  sad  ring  about  the  homely  axiom — **  The  cow 
knows  not  the  worth  of  her  tail  till  she  loses  it."  "Curst 
cows  have  short  horns  *''  is  a  rather  puzzling  assertion, 
for,  as  a  rule,  bad-tempered  people  appear  to  be  gifted 
with  an  absolutely  fatal  facility  of  expression,  and  par- 
ticularly unlike  "  dumb  driven  cattle, *'  are  able  to  say 
with  amazing  fluency,  not  only  all  they  desire  to  express, 
but  a  good  deal  more,  -^sop  does  not  deal  largely  in 
kine,  only  mentioning  the  ox  who  was  the  innocent  cause 
of  the  ambitious  mother  frog's  premature  demise,  and 
**  a  wanton  silly  calf."  A  calf,  indeed,  has  always  been 
rather  a  synonym  for  silliness — ^who  has  not  heard  of 
"calf-love?" — and  the  modern  feeling  towards  him  is 
very  different  lo  the  vague  memory  of  Egyptian  ador- 
ation which  caused  the  Israelites  to  frame  and  worship 
his  golden  image.  Finally,  though  we  are  all  fully  aware 
of  the  bull's  edible  excellence,  it  is  left  for  Topsell  to 
teach  us  how  valuable  he  is  medicinally — "The  fat  of 
a  dormouse,  of  a  hen,  and  the  marrow  of  a  bull  melted 
together,  and  poured  warm  into  the  ears,  easeth  their 
pain  very  much,  and  if  the  liver  of  a  bull  be  boiled  on 
a  soft  fire,  and  put  into  one's  mouth  that  hath  the  tooth- 
ache, the  pain  will  go  away  so  soon  as  ever  the  teeth 
touch  it.  The  gall  of  a  bull  is  sharper  than  an  ox's,  and 
it  is  mingled  with  honey  for  a  wound  plaister,  and  in  all 
outward  remedies  against  poison.  It  hath  also  a  quality 
to  guard  the  deadness  or  corruption  out  of  wounds,  and 
with  the  juice  of  leeks  and  the  milk  of  women,  it  is 
applied  against  the  swine-pox  ;  but  the  gall  alone  rubbed 
upon  the  biting  of  an  ape,  cureth  that  malady." 

Barbara  Clay  Finch. 
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"  Mr.  L'Estrange  has  called,  my  lady." 

"  Ask  him  to  come  up  here,  Johnson  ;  I  am  not  at  home 
to  any  one  else." 

A  few  moments  later  a  young  man  was  ushered  into 
the  room.  He  was  tall  and  slight,  about  thirty,  and  his 
hair  and  eyes  were  dark.  His  face  was  clean  shaven, 
save  for  a  small  moustache,  his  complexion  of  a  clear 
olive  tint,  and  the  features  well  cut.  Although  not  a 
particularly  pleasing  countenance,  it  was  one  that  might 
attract  attention  even  in  a  crowd,  while  his  manner  was 
that  of  a  man  accustomed  to  good  society. 

Lady  Vane,  who  rose  to  meet  him,  was  an  unusually 
handsome  woman  of  a  true  southern  type,  with  masses 
of  nearly  black  hair,  and  splendid  eyes  of  a  dark  brown, 
which  were  somewhat  marred  by  their  restless  and  ex- 
citable expression.  The  mouth  was  perhaps  a  trifle  too 
full,  but  the  head  was  well  set  on  the  pillar-like  throat. 
She  might  be  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  have  come,  Horace,"  she  observed ; 
"  It  is  so  difficult  to  catch  you.  However,  I  hardly  ex- 
pected so  prompt  an  answer  to  my  note." 

*'  Ma  belle  cousine,"  replied  the  young  man,  raising 
the  hand  she  extended  to  his  lips,  *'  if  I  have  not  been 
to  see  you  lately  it  has  been  the  fault  of  circumstances 
over  which  I  have  no  control.  I  am  that  busiest  of  all 
people,  an  idle  man ;  and  now,  having  obeyed  your 
summons,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Nothing  new,  I  pre- 
sume, has  happened,  or  has  the  adorable  Audrey  taken 
the  bit  between  her  teeth  and  announced  her  intention 
of  marrying  St.  Vincent  directly  he  returns  from 
Egypt  .!>" 
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"  You  puzzle  me,  Horace  ;  I  thought  you  were  in  love 
with  Audrey  yourself,  and  hated  the  idea  of  her  naiarry- 
ing  Arthur  St.  Vincent  as  much  as  I  do.  At  least,  you  have 
always  given  me  that  impression  ! " 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  having  ever  said  anything  to  the 
contrary,  Leila.  When  you  suggested  that  a  marriage 
between  your  step-daughter  and  myself  would  be  a  very 
desirable  arrangement,  I  confess  I  did  not  feel  very 
enthusiastic.  Audrey,  though  charming  in  her  way, 
was  little  more  than  a  raw  school-girl.  Things  have 
changed  since  then,  and  she  is  no  longer  a  child.  Her 
beauty  is  undeniable,  she  is  engaged  to  Arthur  St. 
Vincent,  and  she  is  desperately  in  love  with  him." 

"  Or  fancies  she  is,"  broke  in  Lady  Vane. 

"  Seeing  that  this  is  the  case,"  continued  L'Estrange, 
"  what  can  I  do  to  break  off  the  marriage  ?  Show  me 
the  way  to  win  Audrey  ;  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  be 
slow  in  following  it." 

"Surely,  Horace,  with  your  talents,  position,  and 
resources,  the  way  should  not  be  difficult  to  find." 

L' Estrange  leant  back  in  his  chair;  his  eyes  were  half- 
closed,  and  a  half  cynical,  half  amused  smile  played 
round  his  lips. 

"  Let  us  consider  them.  My  talents  certainly  enable 
me  to  write  fairly  good  articles  in  various  magazines,  and 
to  sing  in  a  way  that  I  believe  some  people  admire. 
What  do  you  allude  to  as  my  resources  ?  I  should  like 
a  little  more  information  on  that  point." 

Lady  Vane  hesitated,  and  L'Estrange  watched  her, 
evincing  no  intention  of  helping  her  to  explain.  After 
a  few  seconds  she  replied, 

**  Surely,  with  your  power  of  mesmerising,  or  hypno- 
tising, or  whatever  you  call  it,  you  can  influence  those 
you  wish?" 

"  On  whom  do  you  propose  that  I  should  exert  them  ? 
St.  Vincent?" 

"  Arthur  St.  Vincent  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question ; 
it  is  on  Audrey  that  you  ought  to  try  your  influence." 

L'Estrange  looked  at  his  cousin,  who  seemed  to 
shrink  from  his  gaze. 
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"  Leila,"  he  observed,  **  I  am  a  bad  man  in  many 
ways  ;  the  knowledge  has  not  hitherto  troubled  me  much, 
but  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  done  anything  which 
would  oblige  me  to  own  myself  a  blackguard." 

**  Why  do  you  use  such  strong  words  ? ''  replied  Lady 
Vane,  uneasily.  I  only  suggested  that,  being  so  much  in 
love  with  Audrey  as  you  profess  to  be,  you  might  per- 
haps try  to  gain  power  over  her  in  the  only  way,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  which  is  open  to  you.  I  have  always  been 
a  good  friend  to  you,  have  had  your  interest  at  heart, 
and  helped  you  in  many  ways.  I  stood  your  friend,  as 
you  know,  with  my  husband.  I  humiliated  myself,  more 
than  once,  to  obtain  money,  without  which  you  would 
have  been,  socially,  a  ruined  man.  As  you  say,  I  was 
anxious  for  a  marriage  between  you  and  Audrey,  because 
her  ;;^5,ooo  a  year  would  have  been  everything  to  you." 

*'That  is  true.  At  the  time,  I  believe,  you  were 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  help  me  ;  but  now,  the  position 
is  changed — Audrey  is  a  woman.  She  has  never  at  aiiy 
time  had  much  liking  for  me,  and,  as  you  know,  is 
devoted  to  St.  Vincent.  Your  cousinly  interest  in  me  is 
touching,"  he  added  sarcastically,  "  but  surely  yoii  must 
have  some  other  motive  ? " 

A  deep  flush  mounted  to  Lady  Vane's  brow,  and  her 
voice  was  constrained  as  she  replied  :  '*  You  know  my 
feelings  on  this  subject ;  I  have  no  wish  to  conceal  them 
from  you." 

*'  It  would  be  useless  ;  they  are  no  secret  from  me, 
who  know  you  better  than  anyone  !  You  are  hopelessly 
infatuated,  recklessly  in  love,  with  Arthur  St.  Vincent. 
You  are  willing,  without  an  iota  of  remorse,  to  destroy 
both  his  happiness  and  Audrey's.  True,  she  is  only 
your  step-daughter  !  " 

'*  You  can't  expect  me  to  feel  for  her  as  if  she  were  my 
own  child  !  "  broke  in  Lady  Vane,  angrily. 

"No,  I  should  not  expect  it — of  you,"  he  replied 
calmly,  *Mt  is  a  blessing  that  you  had  no  daughter  of 
your  own.  She  would,  no  doubt,  have  inherited  your 
virtues,  probably  your  beauty  and  her  father's  temper. 
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Heavens !  what  a  little  devil  she  would  have  been  ! " 
The  idea  seemed  to  amuse  him,  and  he  laughed  aloud. 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  I  love  Arthur  St.  Vincent,  with  a 
love  your  cold,  selfish  nature  is  incapable  of  !  Audrey 
could  never  understand  such  passion  ;  she  never  feels, 
or  ever  could  feel,  as  I  do  for  him.  There  is  nothing 
that  I  would  not  do  to  win  his  love." 

'*  Even  to  committing  a  sin  ? " 

'*  Who  talks  of  sin  ?  You  have  wonderfully  moral 
sentiments,  but  it  is  a  comedy  you  need  not  play  for 
my  benefit." 

'*  Leila,  I  always  knew  you  to  be  a  woman  with  a 
passionate,  uncontrolled  nature  ;  your  conduct  to  your 
husband  taught  me  that.'' 

**  Spare  your  comments  on  my  nature  ;  what  con- 
nection have  they  with  our  present  discussion  ? " 

"  Excuse  me,  I  think  they  have  !  To-day  you  have 
surprised  me.  That  you  love  St.  Vincent  does  not 
astonish  me,  but  you  are  more  unscrupulous  than  I 
thought;  you  have  the  makings  of  a  second  Lucrezia 
Borgia  !  In  a  sense  I  admire  you  ;  your  audacity  com- 
mands my  respect." 

Nothing  could  be  more  cutting  than  his  tone,  nor 
insolent  than  his  manner.  He  wondered  that  this 
woman,  with  her  splendid  physique  and  brilliant 
beauty,  had  never  in  the  slightest  degree  appealed  to  his 
senses.  He  acknowledged  that  she  was,  of  her  own 
type,  matchless ;  still,  at  that  moment,  he  had  a  feeling 
almost  of  repulsion  towards  her.  She  was  a  creature  to 
admire,  as  one  would  some  sleek,  beautiful  tiger. 

In  spite  of  his  cold,  cynical  nature,  a  feeling  stole  over 
him  as  he  thought  of  the  girl  whose  happiness  was  in 
the  hands  of  such  a  woman — the  girl  who  for  the  first 
time  had  inspired  him  with  a  pure  and  holy  love,  whose 
image  haunted  him  waking  or  sleeping.  Repulsive  as 
Lady  Vane's  suggestion  had  been  at  first,  he  felt  a  wild 
desire  to  take  this  girl  for  himself. 

'^  I  think  we  understand  each  other,  Horace ;  it  is 
useless  to  insult  me  !  You  cannot  do  without  me,  nor 
I  without  you,  so  it  will  be  as  well  for  you  to  moderate 
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your  language.  Let  me  remind  you  that  in  two  months 
Audrey  will  be  of  age,  and  free  to  fix  the  date  of  her 
marriage.  If  you  agree  to  do  what  I  suggest  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost." 

"  I  absolutely  refuse  to  be  hurried/'  he  answered, 
shortly  ;'*  besides  you  seem  wholly  to  forget  that  the 
difficulties  are  very  considerable.  On  what  possible 
ground  could  I  propose  to  hypnotise  Audrey  ? " 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,*'  answered  Lady  Vane 
triumphantly ;  "  she  has  been  over-working  herself 
lately,  and  in  consequence  suffers  from  sleeplessness. 
When  she  cannot  sleep  she  reads  for  hours,  which 
excites  her  still  more.  I  would  try  to  persuade  her  to 
let  you  hypnotise  her,  saying  it  would  enable  her  to 
sleep.  It  would  be  necessary,  however,  to  keep  her  in 
ignorance  of  the  power  you  would  gain  over  her.'* 

*'  Of  course  that  would  be  absolutely  imperative.  I 
will  think  of  it." 

With  these  words  he  left  Lady  Vane  to  her  reflections. 


CHAPTER    II. 

**  It  is  a  sin  to  shut  oneself  up  in  hot,  crowded  rooms 
on  such  a  night  as  this,  Audrey ;  come  and  sit  by  the 
open  window,  the  smell  of  flowers  is  overpowering. 
Why  do  you  let  Leila  drag  you  out  to-night  ? "  asked 
Horace  L'Estrange. 

He  had  been  dining  with  his  cousin  and  step-daughter, 
and  had  promised  to  accompany  them  to  a  ball  later  on. 

*'She  wishes  me  to  go,"  answered  Audrey  Vane, 
wearily. 

**  You  have  a  will  of  your  own,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  one  cannot  spend  one's  life  in  perpetual 
bickerings,  or  disputing  over  trifles." 

"  There  need  be  no  question  of  dispute  in  a  case  like 
this  ;  anyone  can  see  that  you  are  worn  out." 
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His  eyes  rested  on  the  girl's  face  and  figure.  There 
was  something  infinitely  touching  in  the  drooping  head, 
with  its  coils  of  glossy,  brown  hair,  the  pure,  broad,  and 
rather  low  forehead,  the  small,  shell-like  ear,  the  delicate 
outline  of  the  cheek  resting  on  her  hand.  Beside  the 
sensuous  beauty  of  his  cousin,  the  purity  and  higher  type 
of  Audrey's  charms  struck  him  forcibly.  As  he  gazed 
at  her,  every  feeling  of  honour  towards  the  young  girl 
and  her  lover  died  within  him. 

**  Leila  tells  me,"  he  observed  after  a  short  silence, 
"  that  you  are  working  much  too  hard  ;  is  it  wise  ?'* 

'*  Reading  is  my  greatest  pleasure  ;  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  the  more  one  reads  the  more  one  realizes  one's 
ignorance." 

"  Certainly  that  is  true;  still  there  is  a  'juste  milieu'  in 
all  things,  and  instead  of  your  love  of  self-improvement 
increasing,  it  will  cease  to  become  a  pleasure  from 
weariness  of  body." 

"  I  assure  you  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  my  bodily 
health,"  she  answered  laughing ;  '*  I  believe  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  perseverance  in  my  composition." 

"  And,  if  you  will  not  be  offended,  a  fair  share  of 
obstinacy,  my  dear  Audrey." 

*'  How  do  you  explain  the  diflference  between  the  two, 
Horace  ?  I  have  always  felt  that  they  were  first  cousins 
to  each  other." 

"  I  think  I  should  define  the  diflference  between  per- 
severance and  obstinacy  thus  :  one  is  a  strong  will,  and 
the  other  is  a  strong  won't." 

'*I  like  that,"  she  said,  smiling. 

"  Why  don't  you  take  up  a  new  form  of  amusement  ? 
Try  your  hand  at  writing  a  short  tale ;  you  need  not 
begin  with  anjrthing  very  ambitious." 

"  Leila  blames  me  already  for  reading  at  night ;  if  I 
tried  to  write  a  story  I  should  be  sure  to  think  of  it  at 
night,  which  would  equally  prevent  my  sleeping." 

"  Do  you  really  sleep  so  badly,  Audrey  ?"  he  asked,  in 
a  tone  of  interest ;  '*I  can  pity  you,  for  I  know  by  ex- 
perience how  hard  it  is  to  bear.  Pray  don't  be  tempted 
to  become  a  slave  to  opiates  ;  you  are  too  young  for  that." 

35 
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"  I  have  not  tried  them  yet,  but  I  won't  proniise  that 
I  never  will." 

"  How  black  everything  looks  at  night !  The  least 
trouble  or  worry  assumes  gigantic  proportions ;  every 
thought  one  would  banish  haunts  one/' 

**  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  have  nothing  to  trouble  me, 
except  my  anxiety  about  Arthur,"  she  answered. 

Horace  L' Estrange  felt  a  sharp  pain  contracting  his 
heart ;  but  his  resolution,  nevertheless,  was  unshsdcen, 
though  the  deed  he  had  resolved  on  looked  so  dark  as 
he  heard  her  words. 

"What  did  you  take  yourself  when  you  could  not 
sleep  ?"  asked  Audrey. 

For  a  moment  he  was  taken  aback,  but  his  fertile 
brain  soon  furnished  him  with  the  words  he  required. 

"  Well,  you  know,  Audrey,  that  I  have  for  a  long  time 
been  interested  in  hypnotism,  and  am  a  firm  believer  in 
its  immense  value  in  cases  where  it  is  properly  prac- 
tised. It  ought  to  be  looked  upon  entirely  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  as  a  means  of  alleviating  suffer- 
ing. Practised  by  those  who  have  studied  it  carefully, 
the  results  have  been  marvellous.  I  had  fallen,  partly 
from  overwork  and  worry,  into  a  state  of  insomnia,  and 
terribly  trying  I  found  it.  One  day  I  consulted  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  suggested  hypnotising  me.  Strange  to 
relate,  I,  who  had  so  often  practised  it  on  others  at  their 
own  request,  had  never  thought  of  employing  it  for  my- 
self. My  friend  began  by  sending  me  to  sleep.  When 
I  awoke  I  knew  nothing  but  the  blessed  fact  that  I  had 
slept  peacefully.  He  repeated  this  several  times,  and 
gradually  I  regained  my  usual  habit  of  sleeping  soundly." 

At  this  moment  Lady  Vane  entered  the  room. 

"  It  is  getting  late,"  she  observed  ;  "  had  you  not 
better  go  and  dress,  Audrey  ?" 

'*  I  am  so  tired  that  I  really  cannot  go  to-night,  Leila. 
As  Horace  is  going  you  will  not  be  alone." 

"  She  is  quite  right,  Leila  ;  her  proper  place  is  in  bed. 
I  have  been  sympathising  with  her  ;  I  wish  I  could  help 
her." 
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Lady  Vane  turned  away  ;  her  heart  throbbed.  Had 
he  resolved  to  act  on  her  suggestion  ? 

**  I  do,  indeed,  wish  we  could  persuade  Audrey  to  let 
you  hypnotise  her.  I  feel  sure  that  if  she  could  sleep 
only  for  a  short  time  she  would  soon  overcome  this 
habit  which,  I  am  afraid,  is  becoming  chronic.'' 

"  Hardly  that,'*  replied  her  cousin,  impatiently. 
"  Don't  exaggerate  ;  Audrey  looks  tired,  and  not  very 
well." 

He  feared  that  Lady  Vane  might,  by  undue  haste, 
press  forward  too  rapidly  to  the  end  they  had  in  view. 
If  any  influence  was  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  Audrey,  it 
must  be  acquired  slowly.  There  were  many  obstacles 
in  the  way.  Above  all  Audrey  must  be  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  power  obtained  by  the  operator  over  the  subject. 
The  stake  he  was  playing  for  was  a  high  one  ;  his  desire 
to  win  her  love  was  so  intense  that  he  dreaded  any 
interference.  He  felt  it  advisable  to  change  the  conversa- 
tion, and  suggested  that,  if  Lady  Vane  intended  going  to 
the  ball  herself,  the  sooner  they  went  the  better.  After 
she  left  the  room  he  observed  to  Audrey, 

"  I  would  not  worry  myself ;  don't  wonder  whether 
you  are  going  to  sleep  or  not — think  of  something  amus- 
ing !  "  Audrey  Vane  still  continued  to  lie  awake  ;  many 
nights  she  did  not  sleep  at  all.  She  was  naturally  a 
strong,  healthy  girl,  but  the  sleepless  nights  and  restless 
days  began  to  tell  on  her  severely. 

Lady  Vane  had  been  extraordinarily  patient  with  her 
latterly,  and  the  girl  often  wondered  at  the  change  in 
her  step-mother,  who  was  always  ready  to  talk  over  her 
anxieties,  and  sympathise  with  them.  * 

Audrey  had  become  quite  accustomed  to  discuss  the 
virtues  of  hypnotism.  Lady  Vane  acted  on  the  principle 
that  dropping  of  water  wears  away  a  stone,  and  hoped  to 
wear  away  Audrey's  prejudices. 

Horace  L' Estrange  had  of  late  become  a  more  frequent 
visitor  at  the  house  in  Park  Lane  ;  he  encouraged  her 
to  talk  of  her  anxieties  about  St.  Vincent,  and  she  began, 
almost  insensibly,  to  feel  she  had  misjudged  him,  and 
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that,  under  a  cold  and  cynical  appearance,  there  was  a 
deeper  feeling. 

His  passion  for  Audrey  increased  daily,  and  his  life 
became  a  burden.  He  could  not  shake  off  the  feeling 
of  shame  that  oppressed  him  at  the  thought  of  the 
villainous,  cowardly  part  he  was  about  to  play  on  an 
innocent  and  unsuspecting  girl.  At  times  he  hardly 
knew  which  to  loathe  most,  himself  or  his  cousin,  who 
had  first  suggested  so  criminal  a  deed  to  him,  and  yet  no 
thought  of  abandoning  his  resolution  to  separate  Audrey 
from  her  lover  entered  into  his  selfish,  hardened  heart. 

Lady  Vane  subjected  him  to  uncontrolled  bursts  of 
temper,  which  were  all  the  more  violent  because  of  the 
restraint  she  placed  on  herself  in  Audrey's  presence. 

He  told  her  more  than  once,  in  a  brutal  way,  to  leave 
him  alone,  and  that  it  was  not  for  her  sake  he  had  con- 
sented to  soil  his  soul.  He  would  taunt  her  by  declaring 
that  he  disbelieved  in  her  power  to  win  love  which  she, 
equally  with  himself,  was  sinning  to  obtain. 

At  such  moments  Lady  Vane's  face  was  not  pleasant 
to  behold,  distorted  by  the  passions  raging  within  her. 

"  Beware,  Horace,''  she  said,  after  an  unusually  stormy 
interview,  "  I  may  ruin  you." 

"  You  can  do  your  worst  after  she  is  once  mine,"  he 
replied.  He  was  standing  with  his  back  to  her,  or  the 
evil  light  in  her  eyes  would  have  warned  him  that  he 
had  a  desperate  woman  to  deal  with,  whose  vengeance 
would  be  cruel  as  that  of  the  Lamia  herself. 

One  afternoon,  calling  late  in  Park  Lane,  L'Estrange 
found  Audrey  sitting  done  in  the  boudoir.  Lady  Vane 
being  still  out  driving.  He  told  her  all  the  news  he  had 
been  able  to  pick  up  as  to  affairs  in  Eg5rpt,  asked  for 
tidings  of  St.  Vincent,  and  seemed  distressed  that  she 
was  still  without  news  of  him.  Audrey's  heart  was  a 
grateful  one ;  she  felt  touched  at  his  kindness,  but  her 
bodily  strength  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  she  felt  too  weary 
and  depressed  to  join  in  the  conversation  with  much 
interest. 

"  Shall  I  leave  you  now  ? "  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 
"  Perhaps,    if  you  were  to  lie  down  on  the  sofa  you 
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might  get  a  little  sleep ;  you  look  as  if  you  wanted  it 
badly." 

*'  No  !  there  is  no  use  trying  ;  I  can  never  sleep  in  the 
daytime.  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  very  childish 
and  impatient.  I  daresay  that  many  people  suffer  quite 
as  much,  or  more,  than  I  do  ;  but  I  can't  tell  you  how 
miserable  I  am  sometimes.  I  often  think,  Horace,  that 
unhappiness  has  a  bad  effect  on  one — I  am  becoming 
so  irritable  and  cross.  It  must  be  a  weak  nature  that  is 
only  pleasant  in  prosperity.  *' 

"It  was  Seneca,  if  I  remember  rightly,"  he  replied, 
"  who  said  '  the  good  things  which  belong  to  prosperity 
are  to  be  wished,  but  the  good  things  which  belong  to 
adversity  are  to  be  admired.' " 

*'  That  is  quite  too  far  above  my  head.  I  only  know 
that  I  am  very  discontented  with  myself  ;  I  am  getting 
into  a  state  of  despair  at  this  inability  to  sleep.  There 
are  times  when  I  feel  tempted  to  try  this  famous 
hypnotism  that  you  and  Leila  are  always  talking  about ; 
the  only  thing  that  stops  me  is  that  Arthur  might  not 
approve  of  my  doing  so.  And  I  dislike  trying  a  thing  the 
effect  of  which  I  know  nothing." 

"  I  do  not  think,  Audrey,  that  any  man  who  loved 
you  would  be  so  heartless  as  to  object  to  your  trying  a 
remedy  so  simple  and  harmless.  If  you  were  going  to 
marry  me,  instead  of  St.  Vincent,  I  should  not  object." 

*'  Explain  to  me,  please,"  she  asked,  after  a  pause, 
"what  it  is  like, — what  you  do  when  you  hypnotise  a 
person." 

"  There  is  not  much  to  explain,"  he  replied  lightly. 
"  The  operator  fixes  his  eyes  on  his  subject,  who  must 
surrender  his,  or  her,  will  completely.  Of  course,  in  a 
case  like  yours  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  for 
all  he  would  have  to  do  is  to  will  that  you  should  sleep, 
which  is  exactly  what  you  yourself  wish." 

"It  is  a  comfort  to  know,"  said  Audrey,  '*that  it  is 
essential  that  the  will  of  the  subject  should  be  in  harmony 
with  that  of  the  operator  ;  otherwise  he  could  do 
nothing." 
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He  was  spared  an  answer  by  her  continuing  almost 
immediately  : 

*'  Why  are  people  so  prejudiced  against  it  ?" 

"  Because  many  condepin  it  without  giving  them- 
selves a  chance  of  understanding  the  subject,"  he 
replied,  smiling.  "  Has  Sir  James  Anderson  never  given 
you  any  opiates?" 

**  Yes,  several  times,  but  their  effect  soon  wears  off, 
and  he  says  I  must  not  continue  taking  them." 

Shortly  after  this  Lady  Vane  entered. 

"Audrey  has  been  thinking  of  letting  me  try  what  I 
can  do  for  her,"  he  remarked. 

A  gleam  of  joy  lighted  up  his  cousin's  dark,  hand- 
some tace,  but  it  died  away  as  she  encountered  the 
stern,  reproving  look  bestowed  on  her  by  Horace 
L'Estrange,  and  turning  to  her  stepdaughter  she  said, 
"  I  am  glad,  Audrey,  that  you  are  willing  to  be  sensible, 
and  try  what  Horace  can  do  for  you,  it  is  really  so  very 
simple,  you  will  wonder  why  you  have  never  tried  it 
before.     I  will  be  with  you  in  a  few  minutes." 

So  saying,  she  left  the  room  hurriedly,  her  heart  beat- 
ing wildly  as  she  thought  of  the  approaching  realization 
of  her  desires. 

"And  now,"  said  Horace,  "please,  Audrey,  sit  in  this 
chair.  Take  some  cushions,  so  that  you  may  rest  com- 
fortably." 

"  I  can't  help  feeling  a  little  nervous,"  she  replied ; 
"  are  you  sure  I  shall  feel  no  unpleasant  effect  after- 
wards ?" 

"  Quite  sure,"  he  replied  firmly  ;  "  you  will  feel,  and 
know  nothing  but  that  you  have  been  fast  asleep,  and 
will,  I  hope,  wake  up  refreshed.  Remember  to  keep 
your  attention  from  wandering,  look  fixedly  where  I 
tell  you,  and  do  not  be  disappointed  if  I  do  not  succeed 
at  first.  I  shall  have  to  repeat  the  process  several  times 
before  I  can  make  my  will,  that  you  should  sleep, 
influence  you  fully." 

Audrey  sat  down,  and  Lady  Vane  helped  to  arrange 
the  pillows. 
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"  Now,  Audrey,  fix  your  eyes  on  mine,  and  will  to  do 
the  same  thing  that  I  am  willing  you  should  do,  which 
is  to  go  to  sleep."  A  thrill,  so  intense  as  to  be  almost 
pain,  shot  through  him  as  he  gazed  into  the  lovely,  yet 
weary  eyes.  He  took  her  hand,  laying  his  fingers  lightly 
on  her  pulse,  observing  that,  though  rather  slow,  it  was 
quite  regular.  He  then  leant  over  her,  laid  his  hand  on 
her  head,  and  passed  it  slowly  over  her  forehead  ;  this 
he  continued  for  eight  to  ten  minutes,  and  then  bending 
over  her  said,  *'  You  are  beginning  to  feel  sleepy  ;  you 
can't  fix  your  thoughts  ;  you  are  very  tired,  and  long 
for  sleep,  your  eyes  are  closing, — they  are  closed, — sleep 
— give  me  your  hand." 

She  raised  the  hand  nearest  to  him,  he  replaced  it, 
saying,  '*  You  can't  raise  your  arm." 

She  seemed  anxious  to  do  so,  her  shoulder  moved 
slightly,  but  she  evidently  did  not  possess  the  power  to 
move  her  hand.  He  watched  her  for  some  minutes  ; 
his  face  was  almost  rigid.  He  again  laid  his  fingers  on 
her  pulse,  with  which  he  appeared  satisfied,  and  listened 
to  her  breathing.  Her  appearance  was  that  of  a  girl 
sleeping  peacefully.  Horace  L' Estrange  had  often 
operated  on  different  subjects  with  considerable  success, 
but  never  had  he  felt  the  same  nervousness,  and  anxiety  ; 
he  pressed  his  handkerchief  against  his  brow,  on  which 
the  drops  of  moisture  stood ;  he  seemed  exhausted,  so 
intensely  had  he  tried  to  exert  his  will.  After  forty-five 
minutes  had  elapsed,  he  bent  over  her  again,  and  said, 
"Wake  up!" 

Her  eyes  opened  slowly,  and  as  they  fell  on  him,  she  * 
asked,  in  a  perfectly  natural  voice,  "  Have  I  really  been 
asleep  ?" 

"You  most  certainly  have,"  both  her  companions 
assured  her. 

"Well,  was  it  very  dreadful  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Did  you 
feel  any  pain  or  discomfort ;  did  you  dream  of  anything  ?" 

"  No,  at  least  if  I  did  I  have  forgotten  it.  And  is  that 
all  ?  It  really  seems  so  little  to  make  one  sleep  like  that." 

"  I  really  believe  that  you  are  quite  disappointed," 
said  Lady  Vane  laughing,  "  that  there  is  nothing  more 
startling  and  mysterious." 
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"  No,  I  like  that  much  better,  because  I  understand  it. 
I  see  now  that  you  have  made  me  sleep,  Horace,  because 
you  and  I  have  both  exerted  our  wills  to  the  same 
object.  Had  I  not  willed  the  same  thing  as  you  did, 
your  will  alone  would  have  been  powerless." 

"  Of  course,"  he  answered,  and  as  he  said  the  words, 
he  loathed  himself. 

After  the  evening  when  Audrey  was  first  •  hypnotised 
— the  experiment  was  repeated  frequently — Horace 
L'Estrange  knew  that  his  power  over  her  was  increasing 
daily.  He  had  desired  on  every  occasion  that  he  had 
lately  operated  on  her  that  she  should  tell  Arthur  St. 
Vincent  that  she  could  not  marry  him.  '  By  force  of  will, 
he  caused  her  to  sleep  generally  through  the  night ;  but 
allowed  the  attacks  of  sleeplessness  to  return  at  intervals, 
so  that  she  might  not  feel  herself  independent  of  his 
assistance. 

Audrey  was  not  happy.  She  would  sit  for  hours  in  a 
chair,  a  perplexed  expression  in  her  eyes,  a  pain,  she 
strove  vainly  to  account  for,  in  her  heart.  She  thought 
much  as  to  its  cause,  but  no  light  came  to  her  ;  she  felt, 
how  or  why  she  knew  not,  that  a  barrier  had  arisen 
between  her  and  Arthur  St.  Vincent.  A  conviction 
stole  over  her  that  she  would  never  become  St.  Vincent's 
wife,  and  a  face  she  could  not  see  arose  constantly 
between  them  when  her  thoughts  were  fixed  on  her 
lover. 

Hours  were  spent  by  the  unhappy  girl  in  striving  to 
•  understand  the  workings  of  her  own  heart ;  surely  she 
was  not  going  mad?  What  was  this  horrible  shadow 
hanging  over  her  ?  Was  it  all  a  dream  ?  Had  she  never 
loved  and  promised  to  marry  St.  Vincent  ?  What  had  he 
done  that  she  should  be  faithless  to  him  ?  And  that  face 
that  ever  haunted  her,  did  it  merely  exist  in  her  own 
imagination  ? 

One  day  she  sat  beside  the  window  in  her  own  room, 
desiring  to  be  alone,  dreading  to  betray  her  misery  to 
those  around  her,  her  arms  resting  on  a  table  before  her  ; 
she  was  as  usual  fighting  against  this  new  horror  which 
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pursued  her  day  and  night ;  suddenly  the  face  which 
had  hitherto  eluded  her  appeared  distinctly  before  her. 

It  was  the  face  of  Horace  L'Estrange. 

A  low  cry  of  horror  burst  from  her  lips.  The  idea 
was  monstrous,  almost  revolting.  What  possible  con- 
nection could  he  have  in  relation  to  her  ?  A  feeling  of 
being  enfolded  in  a  net-work  so  strong  that  she  was 
powerless  to  break  through  its  meshes  beset  her. 

"Oh,  Arthur  !"  she  moaned,  laying  her  head  on  her 
arms,  her  whole  frame  shaken  with  sobs,  "  why  is  this  ? 
Are  you  dead  ?  Is  that  why  your  face  is  hidden  from 
me  ?  Is  that  why  you  wish  me  to  see  another  face 
where  yours  has  always  been  ?     No,  never  !  Arthur  ! " 

The  words  escaped  her  unconsciously.  He  must  be 
dead,  she  repeated  to  herself,  otherwise  he  would  have 
made  her  feel  that  these  torturing  doubts  and  fears  were 
only  phantoms  created  by  her  own  brain,  the  reaction  of 
all  she  had  suffered  during  the  last  few  months. 

She  felt  herself  powerless,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
unable  to  burst  the  bars  of  her  cage  in  which  she  was 
confined.  Turning,  as  if  pursued  by  evil  spirits,  she 
fled  from  the  room,  anywhere,  rather  than  be  alone. 

One  evening,  after  having  sent  her  to  sleep,  Horace 
UEstrange  desired  her  to  write  to  St.  Vincent,  and  tell 
him  that  she  could  not  marry  him.  He  saw  the  poor 
girl  was  utterly  wretched,  that  her  health  was  suffering  ; 
he  knew  that  he  was  acting  the  part  of  a  fiend  in 
murdering  her  happiness,  and  yet  steadily  pursued  his 
hideous  course. 

Lady  Vane  had  agreed  that  Audrey  should  be  made 
to  write  and  break  off  her  marriage  with  St.  Vincent ; 
and  she  counted  on  his  inability  to  return  at  such  a 
critical  moment  to  England  to  exert  his  personal  influence 
over  Audrey,  which  was  the  only  thing  she  dreaded. 

The  marriage  with  Horace  must  be  hurried  on,  and 
then  would  come  her  chance — the  chance  for  which  she 
had  cast  aside  honour  and  womanliness. 

The  day  after  Horace  had  commanded  her  to  write  to 
her  lover,  the  unhappy  girl  wandered  aimlessly  from 
room  to  room.     She  felt  there  was  something  to  do,  and 
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pressing  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  strove  to  remember 
what  it  was.  She  took  up  a  book  lying  on  her  writing 
table  ;  underneath  it  was  the  blotting-book,  and,  as  her 
eyes  fell  upon  the  latter,  she  knew  suddenly  that  she  had 
to  write  to  Arthur.  She  was  hardly  conscious  why  she 
must  do  this,  or  what  she  wished  to  say,  but,  almost 
before  she  was  aware  of  her  intention,  she  found  herself 
telling  him  of  her  inability  to  keep  her  promise  to  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  scene  was  at  Shepheard's  Hotel  in  Cairo,  on  the 
verandah  of  which  people  were  sitting  in  groups,  or 
in  tete-li4iteSy  laughing,  talking,  flirting,  smoking,  and 
partaking  of  a  variety  of  refreshments,  from  ices,  tea, 
coffee,  and  cooling  beverages,  to  brandies  and  sodas. 

Somewhat  removed  from  this  noisy  society,  on  a  long 
cane  chair,  lay  a  man  whose  very  attitude  expressed 
the  feebleness,  and  languor  of  an  invalid.  One  glance 
at  the  pallid  face,  which  even  the  bronzed  complexion 
could  not  disguise,  told  the  tale  of  hardships,  and 
fatigue,  and  sickness.  Depression  was  written  on  every 
feature,  and  there  was  an  inexpressible  sadness  in  the 
dark  eyes.  The  hands,  which  held  *'  Galignani's  Mes- 
senger," were  thin,  and  through  the  sunburnt  skin  the 
blue  veins  showed  clearly.  He  was  a  tall  man,  though 
his  frame  was  shrunk  and  emaciated  by  much  suffering, 
and  there  was  something  singularly  attractive  in  the 
handsome  and  thorough-bred  face. 

Colonel  St.  Vincent,  for  it  was  he,  after  distinguish- 
ing himself  considerably,  and  sharing  the  arduous 
work  and  the  privations  of  the  brigade  of  guards  during 
the  campaign  in  the  Soudan,  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
fever  ;  the  regimental  doctor  decreed  that  if  his  life  was 
to  be  saved,  he  must  be  invalided  home. 

He  had  arrived  that  morning  in  Cairo,  having  felt  the 
journey,  and   those  days   passed  in  the  over-crowded 
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steamer  to  Suez  terribly.  He  was  awaiting  at  that 
moment  with  considerable  impatience  the  return  of 
his  servant  with  his  letters  and  papers.  The  noise 
around  him  became  unbearable,  and  rising  slowly  to  his 
feet  he  retreated  to  his  rooms.  He  flung  himself  on  a 
sofa,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  before  long  was  sleep- 
ing the  sleep  of  long  exhaustion. 

How  long  he  slept  he  knew  not,  but  on  waking,  found 
his  letters  on  a  table  beside  him.  He  glanced  eagerly 
at  the  mass  of  correspondence,  turning  the  letters  over 
with  feverish  impatience,  till  his  eyes  fell  on  the  well- 
known  characters  he  was  so  eager  to  see.  He  eagerly 
opened  the  letter,  but  as  he  read  a  change  passed  over 
his  face  ;  it  wore  the  expression  of  a  man  stunned  by  a 
sudden  blow.  For  some  moments  he  sat  motionless, 
and  then  leaning  forward,  rested  his  arms  against  the 
table. 

"  Oh  !  my  God !  What  can  she  mean  ? "  he 
muttered,  hoarsely.  His  brain  seemed  to  have  grown 
dull,  and  a  singing  sound  was  in  his  ears ;  a  few 
seconds  later  Colonel  St.  Vincent  had  fallen  backwards, 
unconscious. 

Receiving  no  summons  from  his  master,  the  servant 
got  uneasy,  and  gently  opened  the  door,  and  advancing 
into  the  room,  saw  that  his  master  was  unconscious,  and 
placing  his  hand  over  his  master's  heart,  was  greatly 
reheved  to  find  it  was  still  beating,  though  feebly.  He 
promptly  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  for  the  nearest  doctor. 

When  the  latter  arrived,  his  first  question  was — ^what 
had  caused  this  sudden  attack  ?  Roberts,  the  servant, 
briefly  told  all  that  he  himself  knew.  He  had  found  a 
letter  in  his  master's  hand  ;  whether  there  was  any  con- 
nection between  his  attack  and  the  letter  he  could  not 
say. 

Everything  that  Dr.  Gregory  could  do  for  his  patient 
he  did,  but  he  shook  his  head  on  hearing  of  the  severe 
illness  from  which  the  Colonel  had  only  begun  to  re- 
cover. 

^^  Well,  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  pull  him  through,  but 
I  can't  disguise  from  you  that  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious 
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case.  As  far  as  I  can  see  it  is  a  case  of  brain  fever.  Has 
he  any  friends  here  ?  if  so,  communicate  with  them  at 
once." 

"  Captain  D'Arcy  is  now  in  Cairo  ;  he  is  a  great  friend 
of  my  master's,"  answered  Roberts. 

"  D'Arcy  !  yes  I  know  him,  and  her  too — a  nice  bright 
little  woman  !  Couldn't  be  better  ;  send  for  them  at  once. 
In  half-an-hour  I  will  be  here  again  ;  we  must  have  a 
couple  of  nurses,  if  we  can  get  them.  At  any  rate,  one  is 
absolutely  necessary.'* 

Two  weeks  passed,  and  Colonel  St.  Vincent  was  slowly 
showing  signs  of  improvement.  Both  Captain  D'Arcy 
and  his  wife  were  assiduous  in  their  care  of,  and  attention 
to,  him.  As  he  recovered  consciousness,  and  his  memory 
gradually  returned,  his  distress  and  grief  were  great. 
But  he  never  spoke  of  the  cause  of  his  sufferings.  It 
was  only  after  several  efforts  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  D'Arcy 
that  he  was  induced  to  speak  of  the  blow  that  had  fallen 
on  him.  One  day,  by  his  desire,  she  searched  among  his 
papers,  and  brought  him  Audrey's  letter. 

"  There  is  no  mistake  about  that,"  he  said,  handing 
her  the  letter  to  read. 

Mrs.  D'Arcy  well  knew  his  devotion  to  Audrey  Vane, 
for  she  had  been  the  recipient  of  his  confidences.  She 
knew  Audrey  well,  and  had  a  very  sincere  liking  for  her. 

Up  to  the  moment  that  she  herself  perused  the  letter 
she  had  been  convinced  that  there  was  some  mistake, 
probably  some  words  that  he  had  misunderstood,  and 
that,  owing  to  his  state  of  fatigue  and  illness,  he  had 
exaggerated  their  importance.  But  as  she  read  it  care- 
fully through,  she  felt  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  or 
explain  it.  That  Audrey  meant  him  to  understand  that 
she  could  not  fulfil  her  promise  to  marry  him  was  beyond 
a  doubt.  But  her  way  of  expressing  herself  struck  Mrs. 
D'Arcy  as  very  peculiar. 

She  asked  herself  whether  the  letter  was  not  written 
by  a  girl  on  the  verge  of  some  mental  disturbance. 
Audrey  she  thought  was  the  last  girl  she  should  have 
expected  to  act  thus  ;  she  was  so  honest  and  straight- 
forward.    It  was  a  mystery  which  she  failed  to  penetrate. 
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"  I  do  not  know  what  to  think/'  she  said  at  last,  '*  but 
I  feel  sure  there  is  something  in  all  this  to  which  we 
have  not  the  clue  ;  the  question  is,  how  are  we  to  dis- 
cover what  it  is  ?'* 

"  What  should  there  be  ? "  he  replied  bitterly ;  "  Audrey 
is  no  child.  She  has  found  out  that  her  love  for  me  is 
neither  as  strong  nor  as  constant  as  she  believed,  and 
led  me  to  believe." 

**  I  can  hardly  think  that  ;  it  is  the  very  last  letter  I 
should  have  fancied  Audrey  likely  to  have  written." 

"  It  is  the  one  thing  I  required  to  crush  me  entirely," 
said  the  Colonel  sadly  ;  *'  what  have  I  to  look  forward  to 
in  life  ?  I  would  have  staked  my  existence  on  her 
constancy.  Up  to  the  present  moment  nothing  could 
be  more  loving  than  her  letters  have  been,  nothing 
more  touching  than  the  way  she  described  her  anxiety 
for  my  safety,  even  affecting  her  so  much  that  it  caused 
her  often  to  pass  sleepless  nights.  What  else  can  she 
mean  but  what  she  says,  that  she  wishes  to  break  off 
our  engagement." 

"  Surely,"  replied  Mrs.  D'Arcy,  "  if  she  had  ceased  to 
care  for  you  she  would  have  said  so  plainly.  If  she  had 
learnt  to  love  another  man,  she  would  not  have  used  the 
expression  that  she  was  actuated  by  a  feeling  which  she 
was  powerless  to  explain." 

"  Do  not  buoy  me  up  with  hopes  that  can  never  be 
realized,"  replied  St.  Vincent. 

"  Have  you  ever  heard,"  she  asked  hesitatingly, 
"whether  there  was  anything  peculiar  in  the  Vane 
family,  or  in  that  of  Audrey's  mother." 

She  could  not  summon  up  her  courage  to  speak  more 
plainly. 

St.  Vincent,  however,  understood  her. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  never  heard  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  had  there  been,  I  must  have  known  it. 
Her  father  was  the  oldest  friend  my  father  had,  and 
when  he  died  Sir  Harold  Vane  became  my  guardian. 
Thank  God,  we  need  not  fear  for  her  mind." 

*'  You  have  never  answered  this  letter  ;  when  you  are 
well  enough  do  you  intend  to  write  }  " 
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"  I  don't  know/'  he  replied  sadly  ;  ''what  can  I  say  to 
her  ?  She  must  know  only  too  well  that  she  is  breaking 
my  heart." 

'*  My  wish  is,  Colonel,  that  you  should  not  write.  Let 
me  write  instead  of  you.  I  will  tell  her  what  the  result 
of  her  letter  has  been.  As  soon  as  you  are  fit  to  travel, 
you  will  return  to  England.  In  the  meantime  I  must 
go  to  England,"  said  Mrs.  D'Arcy,  "and  I  propose,  as 
soon  as  I  arrive,  to  see  her  and  find  out  what  has 
induced  her  to  act  in  this  way.  My  opinion  is,  Audrey 
had  better  not  be  told  you  are  returning.  I  wish  to  take 
her  by  surprise.  It  will  be  easier  to  manage,  if  she  is 
still  in  London." 

"  How  good  you  are  !  "  murmured  the  sick  man  ;  "  I 
can  never  tell  you  how  much  I  feel  your  kindness." 

Rose  D'Arcy  was  as  good  as  her  word.  By  the  time 
St.  Vincent  was  able  to  move,  all  arrangements  were 
completed  for  the  homeward  voyage.  Captain  D'Arcy 
was  quartered  in  Cairo,  and  a  warm  friendship  had 
existed  between  him  and  St.  Vincent  since  their  early 
days.  No  kinder,  truer- hearted  woman  existed  than 
Mrs.  D'Arcy,  and  she  was  eminently  fitted  to  help  St. 
Vincent  in  his  time  of  trouble. 

Three  weeks  from  the  time  that  Audrey's  letter  had 
reached  her  lover  found  Mrs.  D'Arcy,  her  two  boys,  and 
the  nurse  on  board  the  steamer  bound  for  Southampton, 
accompanied  by  St.  Vincent,  and  the  faithful  Roberts. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  care  and  thoughtfulness  dis- 
played by  Mrs.  D'Arcy  towards  the  invalid,  and  to  her 
great  satisfaction,  after  a  few  days  at  sea,  he  seemed  to 
gain  strength  rapidly,  and  his  features  were  beginning 
to  lose  the  sickly  pallor  they  had  so  long  worn. 

One  fellow  passenger  they  both  liked  much.  He  was 
a  young  army  surgeon,  returning  home  from  India  on 
leave,  by  name  Algernon  Fleming.  It  had  become  a 
matter  of  course  that  Mrs.  D'Arcy,  at  their  various 
repasts,  should  sit  between  him  and  St.  Vincent,  and  he 
generally  joined  them  in  the  evenings.  They  found 
him  a  pleasant  companion,  being  well  read,  and,  having 
travelled  a  good  deal,  he  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
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amusing   anecdotes,    which    he    related    with   infinite 
humour. 

One  evening,  Rose,  finding  herself  alone  with  Mr. 
Fleming,  asked  him  whether  he  thought  there  was  any 
cause  for  anxiety  as  to  the  Colonel's  condition.  He 
reassured  her,  telling  her  that  he  had  known  several 
cases  of  a  similar  nature  in  which  change  of  climate  had 
worked  wonders,  and  more  favourable  conditions  of  life 
a  thorough  cure. 

"  The  one  thing  I  don't  like,"  he  continued,  ''  is  his 
constant  depression  ;  for,  though  he  is  still  more  or 
less  of  an  invalid,  he  ought  not  to  be  so  thoroughly 
down.  I  sympathised  with  him  most  heartily  this  morn- 
ing for  having  to  leave  Egypt  at  such  a  moment,  but 
the  Colonel  tells  me  that  is  only  part  of  his  troubles. 
The  hardest  blow  that  can  be  dealt  to  a  man  had  fallen 
on  him  lately.  I  did  not  like  to  press  his  confidence, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  appear  impertinent  in  talking  to  you  on 
the  subject.  My  excuse  must  be  that  I  feel  a  very  sin- 
cere interest  in  him,  and  would  gladly  do  anything  I 
could  to  help  him." 

"  He  is  a  very  dear  friend  of  ours,"  replied  Rose 
D'Arcy,  "  and  I  can  quite  understand  your  interest  in 
him,  for  it  is  impossible  to  know  him,  and  not  like  him 
I  do  not  think  he  would  object  to  my  telling  you.  He 
has  been  engaged  for  over  three  years  to  a  very  charm- 
ing girl,  who  has  always  appeared  to  be  devoted  to  him. 
Up  to  the  last  month  she  wrote  to  him  in  the  same 
strain  of  affection,  but  on  the  day  he  arrived  in  Cairo 
he  received  a  letter  from  her,  telling  him  that  she  had 
changed  her  mind,  and  that  she  was  unable  to  assign  any 
reason  for  so  doing.  He  had  only  partially  recovered 
from  the  second  attack  of  fever ;  therefore,  you-  can 
imagine  what  the  blow  was  to  him.  He  fainted  away, 
and  was  unconscious  for  several  days.  We  were  in  sus- 
pense as  to  whether  he  would  live  or  die  of  brain  fever. 
As  soon  as  he  could  be  moved  Dr.  Gregory  sent  him 
off." 

"  What   a  heartless  girl !  "   cried  Algernon  Fleming, 
indignantly. 
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"But  Audrey  Vane  is  not  heartless,"  she  answered, 
warmly.  **  Oh,  Mr.  Fleming,  what  have  I  done?  "  and 
she  coloured  deeply  with  vexation.  "  I  ought  never  to 
have  told  you  her  name.  I  must  trust  to  your  discre- 
tion that  it  shall  go  no  further." 

"  I  need  hardly  assure  you,  Mrs.  D'Arcy,  that  every 
word  you  say  is  sacred  to  me.  Remember  that  in  my 
profession  we  hear  and  see  many  things  not  intended 
for  the  world  in  general." 

**  Thank  you,"  she  replied,  quietly.  "  But  having  told 
you  her  name  I  may  as  well  tell  you  more  about  it. 
Miss  Vane  is  an  only  child,  and  a  beautiful  girl,  clever, 
and  as  I  always  thought,  thoroughly  good  and  sincere. 
Her  step-mother,  for  her  father  married  a  second  time, 
is  a  very  disagreeable  woman,  and  has  never  cared  for 
Audrey.  She  is  very  jealous  of  her,  principally,  I 
believe,  because  the  girl  has  ;^5,ooo  a  year,  being  her 
father's  only  child.  Lady  Vane  has  a  very  good  jointure, 
so  she  has  nothing  to  complain  of." 

"Is  Lady  Vane  a  tall,  dark,  and  handsome  woman  ?" 
asked  Algernon  Fleming,  in  a  voice  of  interest. 

"  Yes,''  replied  his  companion,  "  have  you  met  her  "  ? 

"About  six  years  ago,  I  was  in  a  house  in  Yorkshire, 
and  Lady  Vane  was  one  of  the  party  ;  she  is  certainly 
not  a  good  woman,  and  I  pity  the  girl  left  in  her  charge  ; 
her  conduct  at  the  time  I  met  her  was,  to  my  mind,  dis- 
graceful. Perhaps  I  felt  it  all  the  more  strongly  as  the 
man  she  had  selected  to  ruin,  body  and  soul,  was  a 
young  fellow  I  had  nursed  in  India  through  a  severe 
illness,  and  we  had  become  great  friends  ;  it  was  at  his 
father's  house,  where  I  was  staying  at  the  time,  that  I 
made  Lady  Vane's  acquaintance.  She  got  hold  of  this 
poor  young  fellow,  she  made  him  fall  desperately  in  love 
with  her ;  he  was  quite  mad,  nothing  I  could  say  had 
the  smallest  effect  upon  him.  His  mother  tried  her 
utmost  to  influence  him,  but  nothing  availed.  Where 
she  went  he  followed  her  like  a  dog.  After  a  few  months 
she  wearied  of  him  ;  poor  boy,  when  he  saw  her  bestow- 
ing the  same  glances,  the  same  fascinations,  on  another, 
that  he  believed  were  reserved  for  him  alone,  he  quite 
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lost  his  head,  wrote  her  a  despairing  letter,  and  then  shot 
himself.  How  she  contrived  to  keep  all  knowledge  of 
the  story  from  reaching  her  husband's  ears  I  can't 
imagine.  I  have  heard  that  he  mixed  very  Jittle  in 
society  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  which  may 
perhaps  account  for  his  having  heard  nothing  of  it." 

"  What  a  ghastly  story,"  cried  Rose  D'Arcy  ;  "  I  have 
often  heard  Colonel  St.  Vincent  say  he  considered  her  a 
very  unprincipled  woman.  He  was  much  astonished 
and  far  from  pleased  at  Sir  Harold  permitting  Audrey  to 
remain  with  her  till  she  came  of  age." 

"  If  Miss  Vane  is  living  with  her  step-mother  perhaps 
this  rupture  between  her  and  the  Colonel  may  be  traced 
to  Lady  Vane's  influence." 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  that,"  replied  Mrs.  D'Arcy.  *^  I 
don't  fancy  Audrey  would  consult  Lady  Vane  on  such  a 
subject ;  they  were  never  close  friends." 

"Then  how  do  you  account  for  Miss  Vane  having 
changed  her  mind  so  suddenly  ? " 

*^  I  can't  account  for  it,  Mr.  Fleming,  nor  for  her 
writing  that  she  could  assign  no  reason  for  breaking  off 
her  marriage  ;  had  I  not  read  the  letter,  I  could  not  have 
believed  it." 

^^  Of  course,  Mrs.  D'Arcy,  I  can  give  no  opinion  worth 
having,  but  it  strikes  me  that  this  is  suspiciously  like 
•hysteria." 

They  discussed  the  question  until  a  late  hour,  without 
having  in  any  way  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  probable 
explanation  of  Audrey's  conduct.  On  their  arrival  at 
Southampton,  both  Mrs.  D'Arcy  and  St.  Vincent  parted 
from  their  new  friend  with  unfeigned  regret  ;  promises 
were  exchanged  on  both  sides  that  the  friendship  should 
not  be  allowed  to  drop.  Algernon  Fleming  called 
Rose  aside,  and  gave  her  an  address  which  he  told  her 
would  always  find  him,  and  said  that  if  at  any  time 
he  could  be  of  the  slightest  service  to  her  or  to  Colonel 
St.  Vincent,  she  would  be  doing  a  real  kindness  in  asking 
his  help. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

After  Audrey  had  written  to  St.  Vincent,  her  mind 
continued  to  be  in  a  state  of  considerable  confusion. 
Why  she  had  broken  off  her  marriage  with  him  she 
could  not  understand  ;  nor  what  was  the  feeling,  which 
she  was  utterly  unable  to  define  or  to  comprehend,  and 
her  condition  was  truly  pitiable. 

One  thought  filled  her  with  terror.  She  felt  herself 
drifting  against  her  will  into  a  promise  to  marry  Horace 
U Estrange.  He  had  already  spoken  to  her  about  it, 
but  she  had  been  so  much  overcome  that  he  had  said  no 
more  at  the  time.  She  dreaded  seeing  or  being  left 
alone  with  him.  One  day  Lady  Vane  had  asked  her 
if  she  had  any  idea  when  her  marriage  with  St.  Vincent 
was  likely  to  take  place.  She  had  replied  that  she 
doubted  whether  she  should  ever  marry  him. 

Audrey  refused  to  go  out  into  any  society.  She 
pleaded  with  good  cause  that  she  was  physically  unfit 
for  it.  Her  figure  had  grown  thin,  almost  to  emaciation, 
her  colour  had  gone,  and  her  eyes  seemed  dull  and 
devoid  of  all  vivacity.  Truly  the  change  was  startling. 
Even  the  selfish  heart  of  the  man  who  had  resolved  to 
ruin  her  young  life  was  touched  when  he  looked  at  his 
handiwork. 

He  was  sitting  beside  her  one  sultry  evening^  and 
Lady  Vane,  having  made  some  excuse,  left  them 
alone. 

Almost  before  she  was  aware  of  it,  Audrey,  now  so 
completely  in  his  power,  fell  asleep.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  been  alone  with  her  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. 

He  sat  and  .  contemplated  her.  In  spite  of  her 
changed  appearance  she  was  still  beautiful.  Nothing 
could  alter  the  almost  perfect  features  A  wave  of 
passionate  longing  swept  over  him  ;  pity  and  every 
sentiment  of  honour  died  within  him.  She  must  be  his. 
No  sacrifice  was  too  great.     What  her  life  would  be 
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after  she  was  his,  bound  to  him  for  life,  he  cared  not  to 
consider.  To  win  her  he  felt  he  would  give  his  life 
itself. 

He  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  covered  her  hands  with 
passionate  kisses.  After  a  few  minutes  he  placed  his 
hand  gently  over  her  eyes,  and  in  a  voice,  whose  inten- 
sity rendered  it  tremulous,  said — 

"  Audrey,  you  must  tell  me  to-night,  when  you  are 
awake,  that  you  will  marry  me  in  two  months'  time.'' 

He  was  strangely  upset,  and  a  pain  in  his  left  side 
that  had  troubled  him  of  late,  seized  him.  He  pressed 
his  hand  to  his  side,  and  gasped  for  breath.  As  soon 
as  he  had  recovered  somewhat,  he  desired  her  to  awake. 
Her  eyes  opened  and  fell  on  him. 

"I  have  been  asleep,"  she  said.  **  I  begin  to  think 
that  the  fact  of  your  presence  acts  like  a  narcotic  ;  but 
what  is  the  matter,  Horace?  You  are  quite  pale  ;  are 
you  ill  ? " 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  he  replied,  trying  to  smile. 
**  It  is  only  a  sharp  pain  which  has  troubled  me  a  good 
deal  lately.  If  it  does  not  get  better  I  shall  see  a  doctor. 
I  shall  be  all  right  again  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  Do  let  me  ring  for  some  brandy  or  wine." 

After  he  had  swallowed  the  stimulant,  the  colour 
returned  to  his  face. 

"I  am  so  sorry  I  frightened  you,"  he  said,  *'  I  have 
not  been  feeling  well,  lately  ;  worried  and  unhappy.  I 
wonder  if  you  can  guess  why,  or  care  to  know, 
Audrey?" 

If  it  were  possible,  she  had  turned  a  shade  paler,  and 
only  answered,  "  Why  ? " 

"  Because  I  have  to  fight  a  hard  battle  with  myself. 
I  have  to  crush  down  my  love  for  you — a  love  so  mad, 
so  wild,  that  unless  you  will  give  me  the  right  to  love 
you,  I  believe  it  will  kill  me  !  Audrey,  I  cannot  live 
without  you.  Will  you  be  mine  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  hoarse 
voice. 

An  expression  of  utter  bewilderment  spread  over  the 
face  of  his  unhappy  victim.  She  twisted  her  hands 
convulsively,  and  seemed  vainly  trying  to  recall  some- 
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thing  to  her  mind,  and  with  an  expression  of  terror  in 
her  eyes,  she  said  slowly  : 

*'  Horace,  I  will  marry  you  in  two  months'  time." 

He  sank  on  his  knees  once  more  beside  her,  and  seiz- 
ing her  hand,  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

With  a  wild  cry  she  started  backwards. 

"  Oh,  no !  not  that,  not  ^hat,"  she  sobbed. 

At  that  moment  Horace  L'Estrange  felt  that  his  victory 
was  a  sorry  one.  A  feeling  of  faintness  came  over  him 
again,  and  .he  lay  back  exhausted. 

Fortunately,  at  the  moment  Lady  Vane  entered  the 
r.oom  ;  she  went  to  her  cousin,  shocked  at  his  appearance, 
and  seeing  the  brandy  near,  poured  some  into  a  glass, 
which  she  made  him  swallow. 

'*  You  will  only  be  upset,  Audrey,"  she  observed ;  "you 
had  better  go  to  your  own  room." 

The  girl  rose  from  her  chair  mechanically ;  her  face 
was  set,  almost  rigid,  and  with  a  stony  expression  in  the 
eyes  painful  to  behold. 

Seeing  her  cousin  had  somewhat  revived,  Lady  Vane 
hastily  wrote  a  few  lines  to  the  doctor,  begging  him  to 
call  as  soon  as  possible.  After  a  few  moments  L'Estrange 
recovered  sufficiently  to  say,  "She  has  promised  to 
marry  me  in  two  months." 

A.  flood  of  joy  so  overpowering  rushed  over  his  hearer 
that  no  word  would  come  to  her  lips. 

Shortly  afterwards  Doctor  Marston  was  announced, 
and  Lady  Vane  returned  to  the  boudoir,  begging  the 
doctor  to  come  and  see  her  before  leaving  the  house. 

The  interview  between  L' Estrange  and  the  doctor  was 
a  lengthy  one,  and  it  was  fully  half  an  hour  before  Lady 
Vane  heard  his  footstep  approaching. 

"Mr.  L'Estrange  is  my  cousin,"  she  said;  "Almost 
like  a  brother  to  me.     I  am  very  anxious  about  him.*' 

"You  have  cause  to  be,"  was  the  answer,  gravely 
given.  "  Do  you  wish  me  to  speak  quite  openly 
to  you  as  to  Mr.  L'Estrange's  condition  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  she  replied. 

"  Mr.  L'Estrange,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  has  heart 
disease  of  long  standing,  ahd  I  consider  his  life  precarious. 
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He  wished  me  to  tell  him  plainly  the  nature  of  these 
attacks.  If  he  adheres  strictly  to  the  rules  I  have  laid 
down  for  him  he  may,"  and  Dr.  Marston  laid  an  emphasis 
on  the  last  word,  "  live  for  years  to  come  ;  but  it  is 
imperative  that  he  should  avoid  all  excitement,  lead  a 
quiet,  regular  life,  and  abstain  from  everything  likely  to 
fatigue  him." 

Selfish  as  she  was.  Lady  Vane  was  shocked.  She 
had,  in  her  own  fashion,  an  affection  for  her  cousin. 

'*  If  you  can  use  your  influence  with  Mr.  L^Estrange," 
continued  the  doctor,  "  persuade  him  to  follow  my 
advice.  As  I  am  much  pressed  for  time  to-day,  I  will 
wish  you  good-day." 

It  was  drawing  to  the  close  of  July,  but  no  date  had 
been  fixed  for  Audrey's  marriage  with  Horace  L'Estrange. 

Until  she  was  of  age  she  could  not  marry  without  the 
consent  of  her  guardians,  and  to  obtain  that  it  would 
be  inevitably  necessary  to  explain  why  she  had  broken 
off  her  engagement  to  Colonel  St.  Vincent. 

Both  Lady  Vane  and  her  cousin  were  averse  to  such 
a  course,  deeming  it  better  to  wait  until  she  had  attained 
her  twenty-first  year  when  she  would  be  independent  of. 
her  guardians,  and  free  to  marry  whom  she  chose. 

Lady  Vane  had  decided  that  the  ceremony  should 
take  place  in  London,  where  it  could  be  performed 
quietly.  In  the  country  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of 
Framfield  Manor  could  only  have  been  celebrated  with 
fitting  state  and  rejoicings. 

Audrey  had  absolutely  no  voice  in  the  matter  ;  she 
moved  and  lived  like  a  person  whose  brain  has  received 
a  severe  shock,  and  whose  mental  faculties  are  clouded. 

One  morning  Lady  Vane  was  in  her  boudoir  when 
Horace  L' Estrange  entered  the  room ;  he  looked  pale 
and  agitated. 

'^  The  most  unfortunate  thing  has  happened,  Leila," 
he  exclaimed.  "  Whom  do  you  suppose  I  have  seen  pass 
in  a  hansom,  as  I  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  club  ? 
Why,  St.  Vincent  himself !  Who  the  devil  would  have 
thought  of  his  turning  up  just  now?  It  is  the  most  cursed 
bit  of  ill-luck  !  " 
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Lady  Vane  fully  realised  the  extent  of  the  misfortune, 
but  she  was  silent  as  if  in  deep  thought.  After  a  pause, 
during  which  L' Estrange  had  with  difficulty  restrained 
his  impatience,  she  said,  "  There  is  but  one  thing  to  be 
done  ;  Audrey  must  be  got  out  of  London.  It  is  our  only 
chance  of  preventing  a  meeting  between  them.'' 

**  Yes,*'  he  replied  slowly  ;  "  but  how  can  we  manage 
it,  and  where  will  you  take  her  ? " 

"  I  shall  not  take  her  anywhere,  but  she  shall  go  to 
some  quiet  sea-side  place,  of  course  for  the  benefit  of 
her  health.  Seaborough  would  be  just  the  thing  ;  it  is 
very  quiet,  and  out  of  the  way.  I  do  not  fancy  I  shall 
have  much  trouble  in  persuading  her  to  go,  for  I  believe 
she  hates  us  both  so  much  that  she  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  get  away.'' 

"  But  how  explain  her  absence  ? "  he  asked.  "  He  will 
be  sure  to  force  his  way  in  and  insist  on  an  interview 
with  her." 

*'  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  his  so  doing," 
replied  Lady  Vane,  with  animation,  for  her  heart  swelled 
with  gladness  at  the  thought  of  once  more  seeing  the 
man,  to  obtain  whose  love  she  had  played  so  high  a  stake, 
and  had  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  two  lives.  "  Only  he 
will  find  me  instead  of  Audrey,  that  is'  all  I  shall  tell 
him  she  has  been  ill,  and  is  ordered  perfect  rest  and 
quiet.  Also  that  I  have  promised  faithfully  to  tell  no 
one  her  address — that  she  has  expressed  a  wish  to  receive 
no  letters  or  visits  from  anyone." 

**  And  you  ? "  he  asked,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her, 
with  an  expression  of  suspicion  and  distrust. 

**  I  shall  stay  here,  my  dear  boy,  and  look  after  your 
interests.  Of  course,  I  mean  to  sympathise  with  him 
over  Audrey's  perversity  and  folly,  but  I  shall  make  him 
understand  that  all  arguments  are  useless,  and  that  she 
refuses  absolutely  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  her  engage- 
ment to  him." 

"  But,  Leila,  he  may,  and  most  probably  will,  write  to 
her." 

"  I  shall  take  charge  of  her  letters,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  when  once  they  are  in  my  hands  they  are  not 
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likely  to  reach  their  destination.  Audrey  must  stay  at 
Seaborough  till  her  marriage  with  you ;  and  all  things 
considered,  I  think  it  had  better  take  place  there.  I 
can  tell  everyone  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  have  a 
very  quiet  wedding,  owing  to  the  state  of  her  health  : 
nobody  can  deny  she  is  looking  really  ill.' 

"I  am  not  sure,'*  observed  L'Estrange,  "that  I  quite 
like  the  idea  of  leaving  her  away  from  me  so  long.  I 
will  run  no  risk  of  losing  my  power  over  her.'* 

"  Well,  you  can  run  down  to  see  her  as  often  as  you 
like  ;  besides  you  once  told  me  that  you  can  now 
hypnotise  her  from  a  distan^ce." 

"  I  wish  this  suspense  were  ended,"  he  said,  heavily. 
"  I  suppose  people  will  say  that  I  married  Audrey  for  her 
money." 

"  It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  this  great  passion  you 
have  conceived  for  Audrey  will  before  long  die  a  natural 
death,  and  then  you.  will  be  thankful  that,  from  the  heap 
of  ashes  remaining,  a  solid  consolation  may  be  gathered." 

**  You  judge  of  my  love  for  Audrey  by  the  light  of 
your  own  experience,  Leila."  And  w.th  a  gesture  of 
contempt  he  continued,  "  Do  you  suppose  that  the  love 
which  a  woman  like  you  could  inspire  in  a  man  is  a 
thing  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  as  that  which  she 
must,  and  does,  command  from  any  man  who  loves  her  ?" 

Lady  Vane  smiled  satirically.  "  Excuse  me  for  being 
amused,  my  dear  Horace  ;  it  is  infinitely  comical  to  me 
to  hear  you  speak  like  this.  Nobody  knows  better  than 
I  do  the  quality  of  your  spiritual  heart  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  your  physical  one.  I  know  you  dislike  and 
despise  me,"  she  continued,  her  eyes  kindling  ;  **  you 
have  often  told  me  that  my  passions  are  strong  and 
ungoverned.  Oh  no  !  you  have  never  spared  me,"  she 
added,  with  increasing  bitterness,  **but  let  me  tell  you, 
that  bad  as  I  am,  there  is  more  that  is  human  in  my 
nature  than  in  yours  ;  you  are  cold-blooded  and  calculat- 
ing. I  doubt  even  Audrey  having  the  powder  to  melt 
more  than  the  surface  of  the  hard  metal  which  stands  in 
the  place  of  flesh  and  blood  in  your  nature." 
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"Thanks,  Leila;  the  force  and  energy  with  which 
you  denounce  me  may  be  truly  refreshing  to  you,  but 
for  my  part  I  find  them  slightly  too  breezy  for  my 
rather  exhausted  condition  this  morning." 

His  manner  was  as  insolent  as  he  intended  it  should 
be,  and  Lady  Vane  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of 
disgust,  mingled  with  hatred. 

**  It  is  now  twelve  o'clock,"  she  observed ;  "  if  I  am  to 
get  Audrey  off  to-day  I  have  no  time  to  lose.  I  think  I 
shall  take  her  down  myself,  settle  her,  and  return  by  an 
evening  train."  Lady  Vane  found  but  little  difficulty 
in  persuading  Audrey  to  leave  London  with  her  that 
afternoon  ;  she  was  impatient  to  get  away — ^to  leave  a 
place  where  her  life  during  the  last  few  months  had 
been  one  long  mart5rrdom.  The  journey  to  Seaborough 
was  not  a  long  one,  and  Lady  Vane,  having  settled  her 
step-daughter  in  very  comfortable  lodgings,  desired 
Julie,  Audrey's  French  maid,  to  come  and  speak  to  her. 

Julie  Dubois  was  a  sharp,  good-looking  young  woman, 
and  Lady  Vane  began  by  telling  her  that  she  had 
brought  Miss  Vane  down  to  the  seaside  by  the  doctor's 
orders,  as  she  required  complete  rest  and  quiet. 

"  Miss  Vane,"  she  continued,  '*  has  had  much  to  try 
her  lately,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  in  speaking  to  you  as  I 
am  doing,  Julie,  I  trust  to  your  discretion  not  to  betray 
the  confidence  I  am  placing  in  you." 

"  Miladi  may  rest  assured  of  my  entire  devotion  and 
of  my  silence,"  replied  the  Frenchwoman,  laying  a 
slight  stress  on  the  last  words.  Lady  Vane  looked  up 
quickly,  but  Julie's  eyes  were  bent  down,  and  her  features 
wore  an  expression  of  submission  and  respectful  atten- 
tion. 

"  We  have,  therefore,  by  the  doctor's  advice,  decided 
she  should  come  down  here,  where  she  will  be  very 
quiet  and  quite  alone,  for  one  thing  she  insists  upon  is, 
that  no  one  except  myself  or  Mr.  L'Estrange  should 
come  to  see  her.  I  have  promised  her  not  to  tell  any- 
one where  she  is  ;  you  understand,  therefore,  Julie,  that 
if  we  are  to  carry  out  her  wishes,  there  must  be  no 
communication  with  anyone  in  Park  Lane." 
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**  I  understand  quite  well,  miladi.  I  only  hope  that  the 
change  here  and  the  solitude  may  improve  the  health  of 
mademoiselle,  but  surely  she  will  soon  weary  of  being 
so  much  alone  ? " 

"It  his  her  own  choice,  Julie,  and  Miss  Vane  has 
always  been  accustomed  to  have  her  own  way.  Do  not 
mention  anything  that  I  have  said  to  you  to  her,  for  she 
might  not  like  my  having  spoken  so  confidentially.  If 
you  have  anything  you  wish  to  communicate  to  me, 
send  me  a  telegram,  and  I  will  come  down  here  at  once. 
And  now,  Julie,  take  care  of  Miss  Vane,  and  here  is 
something  which  you  can  spend  at  the  shop,  provided 
you  can  find  anjrthing  worth  buying." 

The  Frenchwoman  watched  Lady  Vane  as  she  drove 
away.  A  smile  parted  her  lips,  and  she  looked  down  at 
the  five  pound  note  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"  How  much  of  this  is  true,  I  wonder  ?  "  she  asked 
herself ;  "  somehow  there  is  not  a  true  ring  in  miladi's 
words.  She  wants  me,  that  is  clear,  but  what  for? 
That  is  for  me  to  find  out !  She  thinks  she  has  found  a 
convenient  tool  in  Julie  Dubois  ;  but  not  so  fast,  miladi. 
It  has  to  be  seen  first  which  side  it  will  be  wisest  to 
serve ;  we  will  see.  In  this  game  the  highest  bidder 
always  wins  !  *' 


CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  morning  after  her  arrival  in  London,  Rose  D'Arcy 
decided  to  go  and  call  on  Audrey  Vane.  Before  starting 
she  wrote  to  Colonel  St.  Vincent,  telling  him  of  her 
intention,  and  begging  him  to  come  and  see  her  later  in 
the  day. 

At  twelve  o'clock  she  drove  up  to  the  house  in  Park 
Lane,  and  on  asking  for  Audrey  found  she  was  out  of 
town,  and  she  was  unable  to  obtain  her  address.  She 
therefore  sent  a  letter  to  the  house  in  Park  Lane,  which. 
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it  is  needless  to  say,  never  reached  Audrey.  After  waiting 
vainly  for  some  days  and  receiving  no  answer,  Rose 
determined  to  write  to  Lady  Vane. 

This  time  she  received  an  answer  to  her  letter  ;  it  was 
written  in  a  very  friendly  tone.  Lady  Vane  expressed 
her  regret  at  having  missed  Mrs.  D'Arcy  when  she  called, 
and  added  :  "  I  cannot  give  you  Audrey's  address,  having 
promised  her  faithfully  to  mention  it  to  no  one.  My  poor 
child  has  been  quite  ill,  the  result  of  worry  and  anxiety. 
She  has  been  distracted  by  a  desire  to  reconcile  her  duty 
with  her  inclinations  (at  least,  what  she  conceived  to  be 
her  duty).  I  may  tell  you  in  confidence  that,  after  a 
great  struggle  with  herself,  in  her  desire  to  spare  Colonel 
St.  Vincent  pain,  she  has  decided  to  break  off  her  marriage 
with  him.  She  says  she  has  realised  so  forcibly  that  she 
does  not  love  him  as  she  ought.  Though  she  is  my 
step-daughter  I  cannot  tell  you  how  my  sympathies  are 
on  his  side.  I  have  always  thought  him  one  of  the  best 
and  noblest  of  men.  What  can  a  girl  want  more  ?  But 
it  is  ever  so  in  this  world — we  never  see  what  we  are 
throwing  away  till  it  is  too  late. 

Without  a  blush,  without  an  iota  of  shame.  Lady  Vane 
wrote  her  letter.  After  reading  it  carefully  through, 
Rose  handed  it  to  St.  Vincent. 

**  My  poor  child,  indeed  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  never  has  she 
shown  Audrey  a  grain  of  love  or  tenderness.  She  was 
always  jealous  of  her.  If  anything  was  wanting  to  con- 
vince me  that  it  is  her  doing  that  my  darling  has  given 
me  up,  that  letterlalone  would  prove  it.  It  is  as  false  as 
herself.  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?"  he  asked,  as  Rose 
remained  silent. 

^*  I  hardly  know,"  she  replied  ;  "  so  many  thoughts 
seem  to  be  floating  through  my  brain  that  I  cannot 
quite  disentangle  them.  You  have  often  told  me  that 
you  do  not  like  Lady  Vane,  that  you  believe  her  to  bea 
bad  and  unscrupulous  woman." 

**  That  is  most  certainly  my  opinion.  Surely,  Mrs. 
D'Arcy,  you  don't  suppose  that  the  influence  of  such  a 
woman  can  have    changed   the  nature   of  a  girl   like 
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Audrey  ?  Besides,  what  motive  can  she  have  in  dividing 
us?" 

Rose  D'Arcy  did  not  answer;  her  eyes  wandered 
slowly  about,  as  if  seeking  some  inspiration,  and  they 
fell  on  him.  She  had  always  thought  him  a  handsome 
man,  but  never  had  she  been  so  struck  by  his  appearance 
as  at  that  moment.  He  was  a  man,  she  felt,  created  to 
win  any  woman^s  heart,  and  as  the  thought  came  to  her 
a  light  broke  through  the  mists  among  which  she  was 
groping. 

Could  it  be  possible,  she  asked  herself,  that  Lady 
Vane  had  a  personal  interest  in  dividing  those  two  ? 
Such  things  had  happened  before  ;  but  even  if  it  were  so, 
how  could  she  have  succeeded  in  making  Audrey  give 
up  the  man  whom  she  had  evidently  once  loved  so 
passionately  ? 

"What  can  we  do  now?"  she  asked  at  length.  "Is 
there  no  old  servant,  from  whom  you  could  hear  some- 
thing as  to  Audrey's  state  of  health,  and  whether  she  is 
unhappy  ? " 

"  That  is  a  bright  idea  ;  I  wonder  that  it  never  occurred 
to  me  before,"  he  replied.  **  There  is  one  old  servant, 
whom  I  know  well.  He  is  the  old  butler  Johnstone  ;  he 
has  lived  in  the  family  ever  since  I  can  remember.  He 
hates  Lady  Vane,  who  would  have  discharged  him  during 
her  husband's  life  time  had  she  been  able,  and  most 
certainly  after  his  death,  only  the  servants  are  under 
Audrey's  control,  and  he  is  devoted  to  her." 

"  Well,  then,  Colonel,  you  must  get  hold  of  Johnstone 
ar.  soon  as  possible." 

On  returning  home,  St.  Vincent  summoned  Roberts, 
and  desired  him  to  go  and  see  his  old  friend  Johnstone, 
and  ask  him  to  call  that  evening  if  possible. 

"Be  cautious,  Roberts,"  he  observed;  "  I  have  reasons 
for  wishing  that  no  one  except  Johnstone  should  know 
that  I  am  in  England  and  wish  to  see  him.  Lady  Vane 
is  not  aware  that  I  have  returned." 

Roberts  had  already  heard  from  his  master  that  his 
engagement  to  Audrey  was  broken  off.  It  was  with 
considerable  impatience  that  St.  Vincent  awaited  the 
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arrival  of  the  old  butler,  who  was  shown  into  his 
presence  at  half-past  nine  that  evening. 

'*  Well,  Johnstone,"  he  exclaimed ;  '*  I  am  glad  to  see 
your  face  again.     How  are  you  ? " 

"  Pretty  well,  sir ;  I  had  no  idea  that  you  had  returned 
till  I  saw  Roberts.'' 

"  I  came  home,  Johnstone,  because  I  was  invalided 
home.  That  was  bad  enough,  but  to  have  such  a  blow  as 
this  last  is  hard  to  bear.  Of  course  you  know  that  Miss 
Vane  has  thrown  me  over  ?  *' 

'*  No,  sir  ;  indeed  I  am  sorry.  I  have  never  heard  a 
word  of  it.  Surely  there  must  be  some  mistake,  but 
somehow  nothing  ought  to  astonish  me  much  now,  every- 
thing has  been  going  on  in  such  a  queer  way  of  late." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  the  Colonel. 

"  Miss  Vane,  sir,  is  ill,  very  ill ;  I  think  she  is  so 
changed,  you  would  hardly  know  her.  She  has  grown 
thin,  and  lost  all  her  colour ;  she  sits  and  mopes  and  goes 
nowhere,  and  looks  as  if  she  had  some  great  trouble 
hanging  over  her.  I  mistrust  Lady  Vane,  and  if  there 
be  one  person  I  mistrust  more  than  her  ladyship  it  is 
that  Mr.  L'Estrange.  He  is  a  bad  lot,  and  always  was  ; 
he  is  constantly  in  the  house,  and  I  thought  that  he  and 
Lady  Vane  were  hatching  some  mischief  between 
them.'' 

"Johnstone,  why  did  Miss  Vane  refuse  her  address  ?" 

**  Does  she,  sir  ?  It  is  true  that  I  don't  know  it  myself. 
I  asked  her  one  day  where  I  should  send  my  young 
mistress's  letters.  She  told  me  to  bring  them  to  her. 
Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  have  never  posted  any 
letters  addressed  to  Miss  Vane." 

**  But  surely  that  is  in  itself  strange,"  remarked  the 
Colonel. 

"  Everything,  sir,  is  strange.  Miss  Vane  has  looked 
not  only  ill,  but  almost  like  a  person  not  quite  right  in 
her  head"  ;  and  Johnstone  lowered  his  voice,  as  if  afraid 
of  his  own  words. 

"  But  it  is  impossible,  unheard  of,  that  Miss  Vane 
should  be  taken  away  against  her  will,  and  no  know- 
edge  of  where  she  is  to  be  obtained." 
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"  One  would  say  so,  sir ;  but  Miss  Vane  was  quite 
willing  to  go,  I  think.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  firmly  believe 
that  somehow  that  Mr,  L*Estrange  is  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all.  It  might  be  that  her  ladyship  wants  him  to  marry 
Miss  Vane,  for  it  is  not  every  young  lady  who  has 
;^5,ooo  a  year  of  her  own.  He  has  been  constantly  in 
the  house.  I  have  often  seen  him  sitting  alone  with 
her,  and  reading  to  her,  but  I  never  thought  she  liked 
him." 

^'  There  may  be  much  truth,  Johnstone,  in  what  you 
say  as  to  Lady  Vane  wishing  that  Mr.  L'Estrange 
should  marry  Miss  Vane  ;  but  that  does  not  account  for 
her  having  broken  her  word  to  me,  if  she  loved  me,  as  I 
have  always  believed  she  did." 

"And  as  she  didj  sir,"  cried  Johnstone,  emphatically. 

"  Then  why  has  she  allowed  herself  to  be  coerced  by 
a  woman  she  never  liked,  or  trusted  ?  " 

'M  can't  explain  it,  sir  ;  as  I  say,  there  is  something  in 
it  all  which  we  don't  know.  Anyhow,  the  first  thing  is 
to  find  out  where  Miss  Vane  is,  and  you  may  be  sure  it 
will  not  be  many  hours  before  I  know  that,  even  if  I 
have  to  watch  my  lady,  or  employ  a  detective." 

Johnstone,  before  leaving  the  Colonel,  promised  to 
return  the  following  evening  to  report  any  information 
that  he  might  acquire  as  to  Audrey's  whereabouts. 

Early  the  next  morning,  St.  Vincent  called  on  Rose 
D'Arcy,  and  communicated  to  her  the  result  of  his  inter- 
view with  Johnstone. 

"  I  remember.  Colonel,  asking  you  at  Cairo  whether 
there  had  ever  been  anything  peculiar  in  her  family — I 
meant  anything  that  •pointed  to  the  possibility  of  her 
having  delusions,  and  you  assured  me  there  was  nothing." 

"  I  am  sure  there  never  has  been,  but  if  anything  has 
gone  wrong  with  her,  I  am  certain  that  it  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  some  villainous  conduct  on  the  part  of 
those  who  ought  to  have  cared  for  and  protected  her. 
My  God,  if  I  find  out  it  is  they  who  have  brought  her 
to  this  !  "  and  a  murderous  light  flashed  in  his  eyes. 

"  Dear  Colonel,"  said  Rose,  much  moved,  "  Do  not 
allow  yourself  to  believe  in  such  a  ghastly  possibility 
before  we  are  forced  to  do  so." 
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"  Yes,  but  the  thought  is  too  dreadful,"  and  he  threw 
himself  down  on  a  chair,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hands. 

Old  Johnstone,  after  leaving  St.  Vincent,  had  not 
been  idle.  He  had  sat  till  a  late  hour  turning  over 
in  his  mind  how  he  had  better  set  to  work  to  discover 
where  Audrey  had  gone  ;  clearly  from  Lady  Vane  he 
would  learn  nothing.  A  conviction  began  by  degrees  to 
force  itself  on  his  mind,  and  one  distasteful  to  him, 
having  always  been  a  strictly  honourable  man,  and  that 
was  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  underhand  proceedings 
if  he  wished  to  discover  Audrey's  present  abode.  He 
would  have  to  try  and  overhear  all  conversations  between 
Lady  Vane  and  her  cousin  ;  rather  than  fail,  he  must 
degrade  himself  to  the  extent  of  examining  the  papers  and 
drawers  of  her  writing  table.  He  hoped  that  he  might 
not  be  driven  to  try  such  extreme  measures,  but  he 
resolutely  put  away  from  him  all  compunction  as  to  the 
course  he  intended  to  follow. 

The  day  following  he  never  left  the  house.  He 
intended,  as  soon  as  she  had  gone  out  driving,  to  make 
a  thorough  search  among  the  contents  of  her  writing 
table,  waste-paper  basket,  and  in  every  direction  in  wJiich 
a  clue  might  be  found.  But  to  his  disappointment  he 
met  with  no  success,  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that 
he  started  to  keep  his  appointment  with  the  Colonel. 
He  tried  to  cheer  the  latter  up,  telling  him  that  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time;  no  efforts  should  be  wanting  on 
his  part,  and  he  left  him  promising  again  to  return  the 
next  evening.  On  reaching  home  he  was  surprised  to 
see  Lady  Vane's  evening  cloak  lying  on  a  table  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs ;  beside  it  was  a  hat  and  light  overcoat, 
which  he  recognized  at  once  as  belonging  to  Horace 
L'Estrange.  He  was  surprised  at  her  having  returned 
so  much  earlier  than  he  expected.  The  footman,  who 
was  at  that  moment  coming  downstairs  from  the  drawing 
room,  informed  him  that  her  ladyship  had  just  asked  for 
some  soda  water  and  brandy  to  be  taken  up. 

Johnstone  himself  carried  the  tray  to  the  drawing 
room.     He  longed  to  linger  outside,  but  as  the  hour  was 
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late  he  feared   L' Estrange   might    be    leaving   at  any 
moment,  and  he  himself  taken  by  surprise. 

A  thought  struck  him  suddenly,  and,  looking  round  to 
satisfy  himself  that  no  one  was  in  sight,  he  began  search- 
ing the  pockets  in  Horace  UEstrange's  coat.  He  found 
nothing  in  them  but  some  gloves,  an  old  play  bill,  and 
a  silk  handkerchief,  so  threw  the  coat  down  with  a  feel- 
ing of  disgust,  when  he  observed  there  was  a  small 
breast  pocket  inside,  which  he  had  overlooked.  Hastily 
he  felt  inside  it,  and  drew  out  a  half-sheet  of  paper, 
which  he  held  eagerly  to  the  light.  On  it  was  written, 
**  Cedar  Lodge,  Seaborough,"  and  the  writing,  he 
observed,  was  Lady  Vane's.  It  was  crumpled,  as  if  it 
had  been  for  some  days  in  its  hiding  place. 

He  promptly  replaced  it,  and  hurried  to  his  own  room, 
where  he  at  once  wrote  down  the  address,  after  which  he 
returned  to  the  hall,  so  as  to  be  at  hand  on  the  chance  of 
any  stray  words  reaching  his  ears.  His  patience  was 
rewarded  by  hearing  Lady  Vane's  voice  bidding  her 
cousin  "  Good  night,"  and  saying  in  a  low  voice, 

"  Do  not  go  down  too  often  5  it  will  look  better  if  you 
are  seen  in  London  just  now." 

The  next  morning,  when  he  waited  on  Lady  Vane  at 
breakfast,  he  asked  her  to  grant  him  a  holiday,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  go  down  to  the  Crystal  Palace  with  some 
relations,  promising  to  be  back  for  dinner.  Lady  Vane, 
for  once,  was  disposed  to  be  gracious,  and  told  him  he 
might  consider  himself  free  for  the  whole  day,  as  she 
herself  was  dining  out. 

Johnstone  arrived  at  Victoria  Station,  where  he  took  a 
return  ticket  to  Seaborough,  which  place  he  reached  a 
couple  of  hours  later.  Looking  about  him,  his  eyes  fell 
on  the  station-master,  of  whom  he  enquired  in  which 
direction  Cedar  Lodge  lay,  and,  finding  it  was  on  the 
further  side  of  the  town,  he  decided  to  proceed  thither 
on  foot.  He  went  slowly,  half  hoping  he  might  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  young  mistress. 

The  town  was  small,  and  the  shops  rather  poor  in 
appearance.  At  last,  on  the  parade,  facing  the  sea,  he 
came  to  what  was  evidently  the  principal  shop  in  the 
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town,  describing  itself  as  a  stationer's,  circulating  library, 
reading'room,  &c. 

Here,  he  thought,  he  should  probably  obtain  the 
information  he  required,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  would  be  able 
to  procure  a  list  of  the  visitors  to  Seaborough,  in  which 
Audrey's  name  could  not  fail  to  appear,  were  she  staying 
in  the  town. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  entering,  when  a  woman  came 
out  of  the  shop,  and  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Julie  Dubois. 

"  Mr.  Johnstone  !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  strong  foreign 
accent,  "  this  is,  indeed,  a  surprise  ;  but  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you.   Has  miladi  sent  you  down  to  look  after  us  ?" 

Poor  Johnstone,  at  this  direct  question,  was  for  the 
moment  taken  aback,  but  by  a  strong  effort  he  pulled 
himself  together. 

"  No,  ma'm'selle ;  I  consulted  my  own  pleasure 
entirely  in  coming  down  here,  and  to  see '  somebody — 
you  can  guess  whom.  I  can't  tell  you  how  we  miss  you 
up  there  in  London." 

Julie  simpered,  and  told  him  he  was  a  flatterer, 
but  Johnstone  felt  he  had  taken  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

**  Surely,"  she  replied,  with  a  laugh,  "  Miladi  never 
gave  you  our  address  to  enable  you  to  come  down  here 
and  make  me  pretty  speeches  ?  She  gives  our  address 
to  nobody,  I  have  heard  !"  and  she  looked  him  straight 
in  the  eyes. 

"  Ma'm'selle,"  he  answered,  "you  are  a  woman,  and 
what  is  more,  a  young  and  pretty  one.  I  wanted  to  have 
a  sight  of  you,  and  so  I  came,  that's  all.'' 

'*  All  the  same  it  beats  me  to  understand  how  you 
found  me  in  this  hole,  where  we  have  been  shut  up  for 
days  ;  it  is  so  dull.  Mademoiselle  is  always  sad,  and 
cries  so  often.  Since  we  have  been  here  she  has  never 
seen  a  soul,  except  miladi  or  Mr.  L'Estrange.  Very 
soon  I  shall  die  of  ennui." 

'*  Why  has  miladi  kept  your  address  a  secret, 
ma'm'selle  ?" 
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"  Except  from  you,  Mr.  Johnstone  ?  Ah,  how  can  I 
tell,  and  what  is  more,  why  did  she  let  you  know  ?" 

*'  It  is  just  because  I  do  not  know  that  I  ask  you,'' 
he  replied,  bent  on  a  bold  stroke. 

**  I  !  Who  told  you  I  knew  ?"  she  asked  quickly.  I 
have  not  said  a  word  to  a  living  soul !" 

'*  Now,  look  here,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Johnstone,  in  as 
insinuating  atone  as  he  could  command,  "there  is  no 
use  in  telling  me  what  is  not  true ;  first  of  all  I  shall  not 
believe  you,  and  secondly  you  will  get  yourself  into  a 
scrape,  and  thirdly  your  whole  interest,  if  you  will 
believe  me,  lies  in  doing  what  I  tell  you.  Lady 
Vane  is  a  bad  woman,  and  a  bad  mistress;  she 
cares  for  nobody  but  herself.  I  have  not  a 
doubt  she  has  promised  to  pay  you  well  if  you  obey  her, 
and  are  willing  to  tell  any  amount  of  lies  she  may 
please.'' 

'*  She  has  not  been  very  liberal  to  me  so  far,  Mr.  John- 
stone ;  her  whole  generosity  has  gone  no  further  than  a 
note,  five  pounds." 

*' Just  so,  and  just  like  her,"  he  exclaimed,  "she  was 
always  mean.  Now,  my  good  girl,  listen  to  me.  Miss 
Vane  is  rich,  and  her  friends  are  also  rich  ;  they  all  love 
her,  and  are  willing  to  do  anything  to  make  her  happy. 
Now,  to  serve  which  side,  do  you  suppose,  does  your 
interest  lie  ?" 

"  Oh,  but  I  have  done  no  wrong  to  mademoiselle, 
you  may  be  sure  of  that.  Lady  Vane  only  told  me  to 
write  to  nobody,  as  our  address  was  to  be  kept  a  secret ; 
but  Mr.  Johnstone,  if  you  will  promise  to  be  my  friend, 
I  will  tell  you  all  that  passed." 

"  If  you  will  speak  the  truth  and  do  what  I  tell  you,  I 
will  take  care  that  you  shall  not  be  the  loser,  ma'm'selle." 
Thus  encouraged,  Julie  repeated  the  conversation  she 
had  had  with  Lady  Vane. 

"  It  is  all  false,"  observed  Johnstone ;  "you  believe  me, 
Miss  Vane  has  been  badgered  somehow  into  breaking 
off  her  marriage  with  the  Colonel,  and  Lady  Vane  is 
driving  her  into  marrying  that  fellow  L'Estrange." 

37 
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'*  But  how  can  she  drive  her  unless  mademoiselle  is 
willing  ?"  asked  Julie.  **  That  she  does  not  like  Mr/ 
L'Estrange  I  am  sure,  for  he  has  come  here  several  times, 
and  then  she  looks  more  unhappy  than  ever ;  she  gives 
one  an  idea  that  she  is  not  quite  right  in  her  head.  I 
feel  sorry  for  her,  she  is  so  nice." 

"  Now,  look  here  mademoiselle,  listen  to  me.  There 
has  been  some  foul  play  in  all  this.  Miss  Vane  loved 
the  Colonel  with  all  her  heart,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Johnstone,  and  he  shall  see  her  himself  and  hear  what 
she  has  to  say  about  it.  To-morrow  you  be  on  the  look- 
out any  time  after  one  o'clock,  for  Colonel  St.  Vincent 
will  be  here  then  with  a  lady,  who  is  a  friend  of  Miss. 
Vane's,  and  you  show  them  straight  up  here.  Be  sure 
to  see  that  she  is  at  home  at  that  hour." 

"  Oh,  that  is  easy.  Mademoiselle  never  goes  out  with- 
out me.  I  can  make  some  excuse  to  be  in  at  that  time^ 
trust  to  me." 

**  All  you  have  to  do,"  continued  Johnstone,  "  is  to 
help  us  in  every  way,  and  I  promise  you  that  you  will 
be  the  gainer.  It  will  not  be  a  question  of  five  pounds 
that  you  will  get." 

*'  Believe  me,  Mr.  Johnstone,  I  am  glad  to  do  anything 
that  I  can  for  her,  but  of  course  we  have  all  got  to  make 
our  way  in  the  world.  I  am  not  rich,  and  cannot  aflford 
to  be  indifferent  to  money." 

"Then  all  I  can  advise  you,"  he  replied,  "is  to  go 
with  the  side  that  will  pay  the  best." 

"  Well,  good-bye,Mr.  Johnstone;  you  may  rest  content^ 
you  may  trust  me  !  " 

Johnstone  made  his  way  back  to  the  station. 

"  I  trust  her,"  he  thought,  "yes,  no  fear  of  that  ;  she 
will  do  anything  for  money — just  like  those  foreigners." 

On  reaching  London  he  hailed  a  hansom,  and  drove 
straight  to  St.  Vincent's  lodgings,  but,  to  his  great  dis- 
appointment, found  him  out. 

Colonel  St.  Vincent  had  passed  a  morning  of  great 
anxiety  and  perplexity.  He  was  considering  the  desir- 
ability of  taking  a  step  of  the  wisdom  of  which  he  was 
doubtful.     He  felt  his  patience  was  ebbing  away,  and 
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the  longing  to  hear  something  of  Audrey  was  consuming 
him.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  but  one  thing 
still  left  undone,  and  that  was  to  try  the  effect  of  an 
interview  with  Lady  Vane.  The  thought  was  repugnant 
to  him,  for  he  had  always  disliked  her,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  story  that  both  he  and  Rose  had  heard  from 
Algernon  Fleming  as  to  the  fate  of  the  wretched  boy 
whom  she  had  ruined,  all  combined  in  creating  a  feeling 
against  her  of  absolute  repulsion. 

Still,  it  might  be  worth  trying.  Would  it  not  be  difficult 
to  her  to  refuse  Audrey's  address  when  she  found  her- 
self face  to  face  with  him  ?  Finally  he  decided  to  go 
and  see  her,  and  arrived  at  her  house  soon  after  the 
clock  struck  two.  The  footman  informed  him 
that  her  ladyship  was  at  home,  and  she  advanced  to 
meet  him  with  a  smile  of  welcome  and  outstretched 
hands. 

**  How  is  this  ?''  she  asked,  '*  you  are  in  England  and  I 
have  not  heard  of  it  ?     Since  when  have  you  returned?'* 

**  About  a  fortnight  ago,"  he  replied.  *^  I  got  ill  of 
fever,  and  had  to  leave  Egypt." 

**  AH  the  same,  my  dear  Arthur,  I  feel  hurt  that  you 
have  delayed  so  long  in  coming  to  see  me,  unless^ 
indeed,  you  think  that,  after  that  foolish  child's  conduct^ 
I  have  also  become  indifferent  to  you.  But  you  are 
wrong,  I  have  always  been  your  friend;  if  you  only 
knew  how  my  heart  ached  for  you.  I  felt  sure  you  would 
be  deeply  wounded,  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  She  is  so 
self-willed  that  she  would  listen  to  no  advice.  I  urged 
her  to  consider  what  she  was  doing — ^what  she  lost — in 
throwing  away  the  love  of  a  man  so  good,  true,  and 
honourable  as  yourself.  If  I  could  have  only  made  her 
see  with  my  eyes,  feel  as  I  should  feel !" 

'*  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Colonel  St.  Vincent, 
coldly  ;  '*  but  will  you  explain  what  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  Audrey  to  induce  her  to  take  a 
step  so  wholly  at  variance  with  her  character,  and  with 
the  love  which  I  am  fully  persuaded  she  felt  for  me  T 

**  How  can  I  explain  the  caprices  of  a  girl  ?"  answered 
Lady  Vane,  somewhat  impatiently ;  *^  Audrey  has  never 
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thought  fit  to  make  a  friend  of  me.  I  may  say  that  she 
has  always  treated  me  as  if  I  were  her  natural  enemy, 
instead  of  her  father's  wife." 

**  And  you  ?"  he  asked,  severely ;  "  have  you  ever 
treated  her  as  you  should  your  husband's  child?" 

*^  I  was  young  when  I  married  Sir  Harold;  Audrey 
from  the  first  was  prejudiced  against  me." 

'*  She  was  but  a  child  then,  Lady  Vane  ;  had  you 
cared  to  win  her  love  you  would  have  succeeded." 

*'  Audrey's*is  a  nature  cold  and  reserved ;  mine  is  the 
reverse.  There  was  always  a  want  of  sympathy  between 
us." 

**  I  never  found  her  cold,"  replied  Arthur  St.  Vincent. 
*'  And  now,  if  you  please.  Lady  Vane,  I  must  beg  you 
to  tell  me  where  Audrey  is,  where  she  went  to  when  she 
left  London?" 

**  That  is  a  question  which  you  must  excuse  me  for 
not  answering,  as  I  gave  Audrey  a  solemn  .promise  that 
I  would  tell  no  one  where  she  is.  She  left  London  by 
her  own  desire ;  feeling  ill,  her  doctor  advised  her  doing 
so.  He  thought  change  of  air  and  absolute  rest  and 
quiet  the  best  thing  for  her.  Whether  her  decision  was 
a  wise  one  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  it  was  her  own 
choice.     I  cannot  break  my  word  to  her." 

**  All  the  same,"  he  observed,  **  I  intend  to  see  her, 
and  to  hear  from  her  own  lips  the  reason  she  refuses  to 
marry  me.  You  must  see.  Lady  Vane,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  you  to  refuse  her  address  when  the  ques- 
tion is  put  to  you  by  her  guardians." 

"  I  tell  you,  Arthur,  Audrey  decided  to  act  as  she  has 
done  to  please  herself  alone,  and  she  did  not  consult 
me.  She  is  old  enough  to  know  her  own  mind.  Also, 
I  must  tell  you  that  the  one  thing  she  desires  more  than 
anything  else  is  to  avoid  all  communication  with  you. 
Ill  as  she  is,  it  would  be  cruel  to  subject  her  to  reproaches, 
which  must  be  unavailing,  in  her  present  position."  She 
hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"  What  is  her  present  position  ?  Do  you  refer  to  her 
state  of  health  ?  "  he  asked. 
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**  I  am  not  sure  I  have  a  right  to  answer  your  question 
but  my  heart  aches  for  you  ?  Arthur,  perhaps  if  you, 
know  all,  it  will  help  you  to  bear  your  present  pain 
better.  The  truth  is,  that  Audrey  has  learnt  to  care  for 
another  man,  and  has  promised  to  marry  him." 

'*That,  I  am  sure,  is  false,"  he  cried,  with  his  eyes 
flashing  ;  ^'  she  is  not  the  girl  to  write  letters  to  a  man,, 
every  word  in  which  breathed  her  love  for  him,  if  she 
had  at  the  same  time  pledged  herself  to  marry  another. 
Who  is  the  man  ?"  he  asked  fiercely. 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  his  name,"  replied 
Lady  Vane,  "  not  even  to  you." 

"  Not  till  I  hear  this  from  her  own  lips,"  he  said, 
firmly,  "will  I  mistrust  her.  She  is  honour  and  truth 
itself." 

"Audrey  has  certainly  behaved  in  a  very  honourable 
way  to  you  ! "  she  remarked,  with  a  malicious  smile. 

"I  maintain,"  continued  Arthur  St.  Vincent,  "that 
some  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  her  fo 
divide  us.  You,  I  believe.  Lady  Vane,  could  help  to 
explain  it.     I  am  aware  I  cannot  force  you  to  do  so." 

"  You  are  mad,  Arthur.  Why  should  I  try  to  part  you 
from  Audrey  ?  I  tell  you  what  she  told  me,  what  she 
told  you  herself,  that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
marry  you.  I,  less  than  anybody,  can  understand  how 
she  could  willingly  give  up  your  love.  Do  not,  because 
you  are  hurt  and  angry  with  her  now,  be  unjust  to  me, 
and  mistrust  all  I  say.  You  would  not  be  inclined  to 
misjudge  me  if  you  knew  how  true  and  faithful  a  friend 
I  have  always  been  to  you  :  if  you  knew  what  is  in  my 
heart  even  at  this  moment.  How  can  you  ever  believe 
that  I  could  ever  do  an3rthing  to  hurt  you,  of  all  men  ; 
for  all  this  time,  Arthur,  you  have  never  guessed  that 
there  was  one  woman  who,  though  she  knew  she  was 
nothing  to  you,  that  your  whole  heart  was  given  to 
another,  to  one  whose  love  was  but  a  cold  and  feeble 
thing  beside  the  depth  and  intensity  of  her  own,  a 
woman  who  would  have  sacrificed  herself,  have  been 
your  slave,  given,  not  only  her  heart's  blood,  but  her 
life  itself,  to  win  your  love.      Arthur,"  she  cried,  clasp- 
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ing  her  hands  together,  her  eyes  kindling  with  a  wild 
passionate  light,  while  a  deep  flush  rose  even  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair,  *'  I  am  that  woman.  Audrey  would 
never  have  loved  you  as  I  do  ;  now  that  she  has  left  you, 
spurned  you,  given  herself  to  another,  take  me  to  your 
heart;  let  me  show  you  how  a  woman  can  love,  let  me 
console  you  for  her  faithlessness !  " 

Colonel  St.  Vincent  was  speechless,  stunned  by  this 
unexpected  outburst,  this  storm  of  passion.  A  feeling 
of  disgust  came  over  him  as  he  saw  the  expression  in 
her  eyes,  and  heard  her  reckless  words.  Her  very 
beauty  added  to  his  repulsion.  To  him  she  appeared 
only  an  evil  spirit,  clothed  in  the  form  of  a  woman. 

**  Why  are  you  silent  ? "  she  asked,  in  a  tremulous 
voice.  '*  Do  you  not  understand  that  my  happiness  is  in 
your  hands  ?  With  your  love  my  life  would  be  a 
paradise  ;  without  it,  nothing  short  of  hell !  '* 

^*  Pray,  be  silent.  Lady  Vane  ;  remember  that  every 
word  you  speak  renders  your  conduct  still  more 
unwomanly.  1  will  endeavour  to  remember  that  you  are 
a  woman,  and  the  widow  of  a  man  I  loved  and  respected." 
He  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  taking  his  hat,  prepared  to 
leave  the  room. 

"  You  spurn  me,"  she  cried,  stung  to  madness  by  his 
words  and  manner ;  "  you  despise  me !  If  I  am 
unwomanly,  do  you  forget  that  it  is  because  I  love  you  ? 
Is  it  not  for  you  that  I  have  humbled  myself  ?  Why 
cast  away  a  devotion  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few 
men  ?" 

'*  Thank  God  that  it  does  not !  "  murmured  Colonel 
St.  Vincent,  in  a  low  voice. 

**  Have  you  no  pity  for  me  ?''  she  continued,  reck- 
lessly. ^*  Look  in  my  eyes  ;  read  there  the  love  which 
fills  my  heart  for  you." 

**  I  can,  and  will,  hear  no  more.  Lady  Vane.  Is  your 
love  of  a  nature  to  raise  or  purify  a  man  on  w^hom  you 
choose  to  bestow  it  ?  Look  back  into  your  past  life,  and 
ask  yourself  if  it  has  not  already  cursed  one  life.  Does 
not  the  blood  of  one  man  lie  heavy  on  your  conscience  ? 
— I  see  you  remember  it."  Lady  Vane  had  turned  white, 
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even  to  her  lips,  as  she  listened  to  his  words.  "  Strive 
never  to  forget  it,  and  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that 
no  man  can  truly  love  a  woman  for  whom  he  has  no 
respect,  and  that  no  woman  can  command  unless  she 
respects  herself/' 

With  these  words,  Colonel  St.  Vincent  bowed  and 
left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  VL 

■  -> 

Arthur  St.  Vincent  called  at  Half  Moon  Street,  where 
Rose  D'Arcy  was  living.  He  had  a  strong  feeling  of 
reluctance  to  tell  her  of  the  degradation  to  which  another 
woman  had  permitted  herself  to  sink,  but  the  light  that 
her  conduct  threw  on  the  subject  which  was  of  such 
paramount  interest  to  them,  caused  him  to  overcome  his 
scruples. 

His  disappointment  at  finding  Rose  out  was  great;  in 
his  present  frame  of  mind  he  longed  for  her  sympathy 
and  advice.  On  his  return  home  he  found  Johnstone 
awaiting  him.  One  glance  told  him  that  there  was  the 
promise  of  good  news  in  the  old  butler's  face. 

Clearly  and  shortly  Johnstone  told  his  story,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  had  done  right  in  promising 
that  the  Colonel  and  Mrs.  D'Arcy  would  go  down  to 
Seaborough  on  the  following  day. 

*^  Right,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the  Colonel,  **  I  should 
rather  think  you  were.  I  shall  never  forget  what  you  have 
done  for  me ! "  and  he  shook  his  hand  heartily. 

**You  will  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  venture  to  give  my 
opinion.  I  am  convinced  now  that  her  ladyship  and 
Mr.  L' Estrange  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing. 
They  have  between  them  got  hold  of  Miss  Vane,  and 
frightened  her  into  saying  that  she  won't  marry  you." 

**That  they  have  tried  to  do  so,  Johnstone,  I  quite 
believe;  in  fact,  since  I  have  seen  Lady  Vane  this  morning 
1  have  no  doubt  as  to  her  motive." 
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*^  The  train  leaves  Victoria  Station  at  eleven,  sir.  I 
told  Julie  you  would  come  by  that  one;  it  is  best  that  she 
should  be  on  the  look  out  so  as  to  make  sure  of  Miss 
Vane's  being  at  home." 

**  I  only  wish  it  had  been  an  earlier  one,"  replied  the 
Colonel. 

"  Good  night,  sir;  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  tried  to 
play  the  detective,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last." 

St.  Vincent  sat  down  to  his  dinner  at  the  club  that 
night  in  better  spirits.  His  dinner  despatched,  he  hailed 
a  hansom,  and  drove  off  to  try  and  find  Rose  D'Arcy. 
Fortunately  she  was  at  home;  her  indignation  knew  no 
bounds. 

"  I  always  told  you,"  she  cried,  **  that  I  felt  sure  Lady 
Vane  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  anyone ;  how  terrible 
it  is  to  think  to  what  a  depth  a  woman  may  sink  when 
she  allows  herself  to  be  carried  away  by  her  passions. 
But,  after  all  we  have  heard  of  her,  nothing  ought  to 
surprise  us." 

At  that  moment  Algernon  Fleming  was  announced. 
Both  the  Colonel  and  Rose  had  for  some  time  past  been 
so  accustomed  to  look  upon  him  as  a  sincere  friend  that 
they  felt  no  hesitation  in  telling  him  all  that  had  occurred 
during  the  last  few  hours. 

**Tell  me,  if  you  please,"  he  asked,  **  what  sort  of 
man  this  L'Estrange  is  ?    What  do  you  know  of  him?" 

'*  Not  very  much  personally,"  replied  St.  Vincent, 
'*  he  is  by  way  of  being  a  clever  man ;  he  writes,  I  believe, 
goes  a  good  deal  into  society,  and  dabbles  also  in 
mesmerism." 

"Ah,  that  is  his  line!"  remarked  Algernon  Fleming, 
after  a  few  minutes,  during  which  time  he  had 
appeared  to  be  lost  in  thought.  "  I  think  you  said  Miss 
Vane  had  been  out  of  sorts,  and  sleeping  badly." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Colonel;  "she  complained  of  being 
unable  to  sleep  in  several  letters  to  me." 

"  Will  you  excuse  me,"  asked  the  surgeon,  "  am  I  not 
right  in  thinking  that  the  letter  in  which  she  broke  off 
her  engagement  to  you  was  worded  in  a  somewhat 
peculiar  manner?" 
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"  Her  words  were  to  the  effect  that  she  could  not  keep 
her  promise  to  marry  me,"  replied  Colonel  St.  Vincent  ; 
"  she  assigned  no  reason  for  it,  but  that  a  feeling  she  was 
powerless  to  resist,  forced  her  to  act  as  she  was  doing." 

"A  feeling  she  was  powerless  to  resist?"  repeated 
Fleming,  slowly. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Fleming ?"  asked  the 
Colonel.  Are  you  concocting  some  theory  in  your  brain, 
with  a  view  to  explaining  Audrey's  conduct  to  me  ?" 

"  I  am.  Colonel,  and  what  is  more  I  am  pretty  certain 
that  I  have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head." 

**  For  heaven's  sake  speak  out  then,  my  dear 
fellow  !  "  cried  the  Colonel  eagerly. 

"  I  will  explain  to  you  as  clearly  as  I  can  the  theory 
that  I  have  formed.  Miss  Vane  has  been  very  anxious 
about  you,  Colonel,  constantly  dreading  that  some 
accident  should  befall  you — not  an  unnatural  fear,  con- 
sidering that  you  might  have  been  w^ounded,  killed,  or 
dying  of  fever.  This  anxiety  appears  to  have  told  on 
her  health,  and  she  fretted  herself  into  a  low,  nervous 
stiate,  eminently  adapted  to  produce  insomnia.  In  her 
letters  to  you  she  appears  to  have  mentioned  that 
she  was  sleeping  badly,  but  probably  never  told  you 
how  niuch  she  was  really  suffering.  Lady  Vane  has 
had  her  own  motives  for  wishing  the  marriage  broken 
off.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  by  arguments,  probably  con- 
stantly repeated,  she  at  last  succeeded  in  persuading 
Miss  Vane  that  nothing  would  be  easier  and  more  harm- 
less, to  relieve  this  insomnia,  than  to  allow  herself  to  be 
hypnotised  by  this  Mr.  L'Estrange.  Of  course,  he 
could  not  have  hypnotised  her  unless  she  had  consented, 
at  any  rate  for  the  first  time.  This  she  no  doubt  did, 
fully  believing  she  was  running  no  risk,  and  being 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  power  which  the  operator  gains 
over  his  subjects.  We  have  not  far  to  seek  to  find  the 
direction  in  which  L'Estrange's  influence  would  lead 
her.  The  very  words  she  used  in  her  last  letter  to  you 
confirm  my  opinion  that  what  I  tell  you  is  the  true 
state  of  the  case." 
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"  What  a  terrible  idea !  "  exclaimed  St.  Vincent, 
horror-struck,  as  he  listened  to  the  surgeon's  words. 
**  It  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad  to  think  of  her  in  the 
power  of  that  blackguard  !  " 

**  But  surely,  Mr.  Fleming,"  said  Rose  D'Arcy,  ^'  he 
could  not  influence  her  except  when  she  was  in  a  state 
of  hypnosis  T' 

"That  is  not  so,  Mrs.  D'Arcy.  When  she  was  in 
a  hypnotic  condition  L'Estrange  probably  told  her 
that  she  must  write  to  the  Colonel  and  break  off  her 
marriage  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  also  told 
her  she  must  promise  to  marry  him.  This  would  be 
what  is  called  post-hypnotic  suggestion.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  suggestion  made  by  the  operator  to  the 
subject  is  forgotten  by  the  latter,  between  the  moment 
of  making  and  its  fulfilment.  This  suggestion,  which  I 
am  supposing  L'Estrange  to  have  made,  possibly  only 
came  back  to  Miss  Vane's  memory  when  she  was  about 
to  write  to  the  Colonel,  and  then  she  acted  like  a  person 
whose  will  was  being  governed  by  another ;  having  lost  all 
freedom  of  will,  she  wrote  as  she  was  compelled  to  do. 
This  is  a  science  which  has  always  had  a  great  interest 
for  me,  and  I  have  seen  some  very  curious  experiments. 
I  feel  pretty  sure.  Colonel,  that  this  is  the  solution  of 
the  mystery  concerning  Miss  Vane's  conduct  to  you." 

**  I  cannot  say  what  I  feel  about  it.  I  can't  find 
words  strong  enough;  the  whole  thing  is  damnable — the 
work  of  the  devil  himself ;  the  law  should  forbid  its 
practice.  Thank  God  that  at  any  rate  we  know  where 
she  is." 

**  Will  you  allow  me.  Colonel,"  asked  Algernon 
Fleming,  **  to  accompany  you  and  Mrs.  D'Arcy  to  Sea- 
borough  tomorrow  ?  I  have  no  wish  to  intrude  myself 
upon  Miss  Vane,  but  I  should  like  to  see  her,  and  speak 
to  her." 

"  By  all  means,  my  dear  Fleming;  your  friendship 
has  been  a  real  help  and  comfort,  and  I  should  especially 
like  you  to  see  Audrey." 

**  We  shall,  of  course,  have  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
has  passed  between  her  and  L' Estrange,"  observed  the 
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surgeon,  **  and  she  must  be  kept  away  from  him  entirely 
in  the  future,  and  also  from  Lady  Vane/' 

^*  Beyond  a  doubt,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  **  she  shall 
never  see  that  scoundrel  again  if  I  can  prevent  it ;  you," 
he  added,  turning  to  Rose,  **  my  kindest  and  best  of 
friends,  will  I  know  help  me  now.  Will  you  either 
bring  her  away  with  you,  or  if  that  should  not  be  pos- 
sible, stay  with  her  there  ?  I  shall  not  know  a  moment's 
peace  unless  you  are  near  her." 

**  Need  you  ask  me.  Colonel?" 

After  St.  Vincent  had  parted  from  Lady  Vane,  she 
had  sought  the  solitude  of  her  own  room,  and  gave  her- 
self up  to  a  storm  of  passion  and  fury,  alternating  with 
fits  of  despair  ;  her  brain  w^as  on  fire,  .no  tears  came  to 
her  relief,  her  eyes  burned  and  her  head  throbbed. 

She  clenched  her  hands  as  she  realised  that  this 
castle,  which  she  had  constructed  with  such  infinite 
care  and  pains,  the  creation  of  her  brain,  the  outcome  of 
hours  of  intense  thought,  had  indeed  been  built  in  the  air, 
and  had  crumbled  away  at  the  first  touch.  That  all 
was  lost  she  did  not  for  one  moment  disguise  from  her- 
self. She  wished  that  her  love  would  turn  to  hate,  and 
as  the  w^ish  came  it  died,  for  she  knew  she  would  never 
cease  to  love  him. 

His  words  had  hurt  her  deeply,  not  because  she  felt 
ashamed  of  herself,  but  solely  because  in  speaking  as  he 
had  done  she  felt  she  had  forfeited  all  chance  of  winning 
his  love.  She  felt  like  the  gambler  who,  having  staked 
his  last  farthing  on  the  turn  of  the  wheel,  sees  ruin 
staring  him  in  the  face  ;  life,  in  the  future,  held  nothing 
she  cared  for.  During  the  past  months  one  thought, 
one  hope  alone,  had  sustained  her.  She  had  lost  it, 
and,  as  the  knowledge  came  home  to  her,  she  cried 
aloud  in  her  agony. 

When  Lady  Vane  met  her  cousin  that  evening  he  was 
shocked  at  her  appearance. 

Though  the  room  was  but  dimly  lighted,  she  had  been 
unable  to  conceal  the  traces  of  all  she  had  gone  through ; 
she  was  looking  pale,  and  really  ill. 
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**  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Leila  ?  What  has 
upset  you  ;  no  fresh  trouble,  I  hope  ?"  he  asked,  un- 
easily. 

^*  Nothing  that  will  touch  you,  at  all  events,"  she 
replied,  bitterly  ;  ^*  I  have  seen  Arthur  St.  Vincent,  that 
is  all." 

*^  Surely  you  do  not  mean  that  you  let  him  know  the 
nature  of  your  feelings  towards  him — you  cannot  have 
been  so  mad?'' 

*^  I  have  done  so,"  she  replied,  briefly. 

^*  How  could  you  ?"  answered  her  cousin. 

*^  Of  course,  I  expect  you  to  blame  me.  Horace^ 
our  natures  are  so  different ;  your  heart  will  always  be 
governed  by  your  head  ;  I  am  different.  I  told  him 
that  Audrey  was  faithless  to  him,  was,  indeed,  already 
engaged  to  marry  another  man.  This  he  refused  to 
believe;  and  then,  I  hardly  know  how,  I  offered  him 
all  I  had  to  give  ;  myself,  my  devotion,  my  whole  life  ; 
and  he  spurned  me  as  if  I  had  been  the  vilest  creature 
on  earth."' 

**  It  was  the  maddest  thing  you  could  do,  Leila — the 
very  worst  moment  you  could  have  chosen.  You  have 
lost  your  cause  by  want  of  self-control." 

"  I  do  not  ask  for  your  advice,  or  for  your  sympathy," 
she  replied,  in  a  hard,  cold  tone  ;  '*  there  is  one  thing 
left  to  me  now — to  make  him  suffer,  to  divide  him 
irrevocably  from  Audrey.  I  would  rather  see  him  lying 
dead  than  her  husband."  She  drew  her  breath  as  if  in 
pain, 

'*  You  are  a  revengeful  woman,  Leila ;  mercy  is  an 
unknown  quality  to  you." 

'*  You  remind  me  of  ^  the  devil  reproving  sin.'  I 
openly  confess  mine.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  it  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  in  which  I  am  your 
superior.  I  don't  pretend  to  condemn  others  for  the 
very  sins  I  commit  myself.  If  I  have  loved  Arthur  St. 
Vincent  and  degraded  myself  to  obtain  his  love,  what 
have  you  done  ?  Is  your  conduct  one  degree  less  black 
than  mine  ?    What  have  you  done  to  Audrey?" 
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^*  Leila,"  he  interrupted,  his  face  pale  with  anger,  and 
an  ominous  light  in  his  eyes,  ''you  suggested  the  part 
I  was  to  play,  yet  you  now  dare  to  taunt  me.  Does  it 
strike  you  what  your  conduct  must  have  been  in  urging 
me  to  act  as  I  have  done  ?  It  is  inhuman  ;  rather  that 
of  a  fiend  than  of  a  w^oman." 

Lady  Vane  was  silent. 

*' And  now,"  he  continued,  *Met  us  understand  each 
other.     Do  you  still  intend  to  help  me  marry  Audrey  ?" 

*'  I  do.  Not  for  your  own  sake,  Horace,  but  I  intend 
to  help  you  now  for  the  sake  of  being  revenged  on  him." 
And  a  cruel  light  shone  in  her  eyes. 

*'  Time  presses,"  said  L'Estrange  ;  **  this  is  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  July,  and  on  the  twelfth  of  August  she  will  be 
of  age,  and  free  to  marry  me." 

"  Yes,  the  sooner  the  better  for  all  arrangements  to 
be  made,"  said  Lady  Vane.  *'You  will,  of  course,  be 
married  at  Seaborough.  We  must  do  our  utmost  to 
prevent  anyone  knowing  that  Audrey  is  there.  For- 
tui.ately  the  servants  know  nothing.  They  have  no  idea 
that  she  is  going  to  marry  you." 

**  I  intend  going  down  to  see  her  to-morrow,"  ob- 
served her  cousin,  "  and  if  you  can  manage  it,  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  you  would  come  and  tell  her  that  our 
marriage  is  fixed  for  the  13th  of  August.  I  must 
leave  by  the  ten  o'clock  train,  as  I  must  go  back  to  Lon- 
don early." 

Horace  L' Estrange  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  his 
club,  waiting  to  drive  to  Victoria  Station,  when  a  tele- 
gram was  handed  to  him. 

It  was  from  Lady  Vane,  saying  she  was  not  well 
enough  to  accompany  him  to  Seaborough,  and  advising 
him  to  come  and  see  her  that  evening.  He  was  vexed, 
for  he  would  have  preferred  that  all  communications 
should  have  been  made  by  her  to  Audrey.  He  had 
hardly  time  to  catch  his  train,  and  entered  the  cab, 
cursing  his  ill  luck. 

When  Rose  D'Arcy  reached  the  station  she  found  St. 
Vincent  and  Fleming  awaiting   her.     They   secured  a 
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compartment,  and  discussed  their  plans  before  arriving 
at  Seaborough. 

Rose  drove  strai^t  to  Cedar  Lodge,  while  the  others 
followed  on  foot ;  by  this  means  she  gained  time  to  pre- 
pare Audrey  for  St.  Vincent's  appearance. 

He  had  remained  silent  during  the  journey,  which 
seemed  interminable,  not  joining  in  the  conversation  of 
his  companions,  and  the  stoppages  at  the  various 
stations  had  tried  his  patience  sorely. 

At  last  the  train  slackened  speed,  they  reached  Sea- 
borough,  and  Mrs.  D' Arcy  drove  off  at  once.  St.  Vincent 
took  no  heed  of  anything  around  him  ;  he  was  torturing 
himself  with  doubts  as  to  how  Audrey  would  receive 
him.  Supposing  an  influence  had  been  gained  over  her 
by  Horace  UEstrange  !  To  accomplish  his  villainous 
schemes,  L'Estrange  would  have  omitted  nothing  to  in- 
sure its  success.  Her  mind  would  have  been  poisoned 
against  him,  by  what  hideous  lies  heaven  alone  knew. 

As  Mrs.  D'Arcy  drove  up  to  Cedar  Lodge,  she  saw  a 
young  woman,  who  hurried  out  of  the  house,  and  spoke 
rapidly  in  French,  telling  her  that  she  had  received 
orders  from  Johnstone  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  Colonel 
St.  Vincent  and  a  lady. 

A  serious  contretemps  had  occurred  unexpectedly. 
Mr.  L' Estrange  had  arrived  an  hour  previously,  and  was 
at  that  moment  sitting  in  the  drawing  room  with  Miss 
Vane. 

'^  Would  madame,"  she  asked,  '^go  upstairs  at  once, 
or  would  she  prefer  to  wait  downstairs  ? '' 

Rose  D*Arcy  dismissed  the  fly,  returning  on  foot  to 
meet  her  companions. 

She  was  devoutly  thankful  that  Algernon  Fleming  was 
still  there;  alone  she  would  have  felt  powerless  to  control 
St.  Vincent,  and  induce  him  to  be  guided  by  her. 

On  seeing  her,  both  men  quickened  their  pace,  en- 
quiring eagerly  why  she  was  not  with  Audrey.  A  few 
words  sufficed  to  explain  what  had  happened. 

J'he  Colonel's  face  turned  deadly  pale,  and  his  hand 
clenched  the  handle  of  his  walking-stick,  but  he  uttered 
not  a  word.  • 
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They  hurried  towards  the  house ;  Julie  Dubois  was. 
ready  to  take  them  to  the  drawing  room. 

"  I  am  coming  with  you,"  said  the  Colonel  in  a  hoarse 
voice. 

"  Would  you  prefer  my  waiting  here  ? "  asked  Alger- 
non Fleming. 

'*  Oh  no  !  "  exclaimed  Rose,  impetuously,  *'  on  no 
account ;  please  come." 

.  They  followed  Julie.  Audrey  was  in  an  arm-chair, 
fast  asleep,  and  beside  her  sat  Horace  L'Estrange,  leaning 
against  the  side  of  her  chair,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sleep- 
ing girl. 

The  door  moved  noiselessly,  and  the  new-comers  were 
almost  in  the  room  before  L' Estrange  was  aware  of  their 
presence.  On  seeing  them  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and,, 
bowing  to  them  with  a  haughty  gesture,  remarked, 

'*  This  is  an  unexpected  visit,  though  I  fear  under  the 
circumstances  I  can  hardly  say  a  pleasure." 

'^You  infernal  scoundrel,"  cried  St.  Vincent,  going, 
straight  up  to  him,  ^*  You  mean,  cowardly  villain  ! 
How  dare  you  treat  a  defenceless  girl  in  such  damnable 
fashion  ?  By  the  heavens  above,  you  shall  answer  to 
me  for  your  conduct ! "  and  seizing  hold  of  L'Estrange's'- 
coUar,  he  shook  him  violently.  The  latter  with  some 
difficulty  wrenched  himself  free  from  the  Colonel's 
grasp.  Algernon  Fleming  came  forward,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  St.  Vincent's  arm,  pushed  him  gently,  but 
firmly  aside,  and  standing  in  front  of  L'Estrange,  and 
looking  him  full  in  the  face,  said  : 

^*  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  awake  your  subject  ? " 

L'Estrange,  without  flinching,  answered  in  a  tone  of 
insolent  defiance, 

'*  Pray  allow  me  to  ask  if  you  make  this  request  by 
Miss  Vane's  desire.  To  give  relief  from  the  insomnia 
she  suffers  from  I  have  consented  to  hypnotise  her.  I 
decline  to  answer  for  my  actions  to  you  or  any  other 
man." 

**  It  is  useless  to  bandy  words  with  me,"  replied 
Fleming ;  ^*  I  make  my  request  by  the  desire  of  Miss. 
Vane's  affianced  husband  " 
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*^Who  no  longer  holds  that  position,  seeing  that  she 
is  going  to  marry  me." 

The  words  were  accompanied  by  a  sneer,  at  once 
triumphant  and  malignant,  which  exasperated  the 
Colonel  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  only  by  a  powerful 
effort  that  the  surgeon  prevented  him  from  throwing 
himself  on  L' Estrange. 

'*  She  shall  tell  you  so  herself,"  continued  the  latter, 
and,  bending  over  Audrey,  Horace  L'Estrange  blew 
gently  over  her  eyes,  and  said, 

^*  Awake,  Audrey  !" 

She  opened  them  at  once,  and  gazed  in  astonishment 
at  the  group  standing  near  her,  an  expression  of  unutter- 
able joy  flashing  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  over  her  whole 
face  as  she  recognised  Arthur  St.  Vincent. 

*^  Aiihur,  Arthur  !  "  she  cried.  A  shiver  then  seemed 
to  pass  over  her  frame,  and  she  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears,  moaning  in  intense  despair  and  anguish,  **Too 
late  !     Too  late  !  " 

L'Estrange,  who  had  never  taken  his  eyes  from  her, 
now  bent  over  her  and,  taking  her  hand,  said, 

*^  Tell  them,  Audrey,  that  you  are  mine — that  you  have 
promised  to  marry  me." 

''  Must  I  ? "  she  sobbed.     ''  Yes,  I  know  I  must  !  " 

**  It  is  enough !  I  can  bear  no  more ! "  cried  St. 
Vincent,  springing  forward  and  shaking  off  Fleming's 
hand,  his  voice  trembling  with  anger  and  excitement. 
"**  You  fiend !  you  living  devil !  you  traitor  to  the  girl 
whom  you  profess  to  love  !  Is  there  a  punishment  on 
earth  sufficiently  cruel  for  you  ? — do  you  not  see  that 
you  are  killing  her  ?     Let  go  her  hand  ;  I  swear  she 

shall  never  be  yours 1  will  kill  you  sooner  !  "     He 

approached  close  to  L'Estrange,  his  eyes  fixed  on  him 
burnt  like  living  coals,  his  fist  clenched  as  if  about  to 
strike  his  enemy's  face. 

What  he  might  have  done  none  knew,  for  at  that 
moment  a  ghastly  pallor  spread  over  Hoface  L'Estrange's 
face.  His  figure  swayed,  and  he  leaned  heavily  against 
the  chair  on  which  Audrey  still  sat,  pressing  his  hand  to 
his  side. 
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"  My  God  !  "  he  groaned,  with  an  expression  of  agony 
passing  over  his  features. 

Staggering  backwards,  he  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground,  had  not  Algernon  Fleming  caught  him  in  his 
arms,  and  dragged  him  to  a  sofa,  unconscious. 

"  Take  Miss  Vane  away,"  he  said,  turning  to  Rose 
D'Arcy  ;  "  do  not  let  her  stay  another  moment."  He 
was  kneeling  beside  the  sofa  as  he  spoke. 

Rose  put  her  arm  immediately  round  Audrey,  telling 
her  she  must  come  away  with  her. 

The  girl  obeyed  at  once.  She  seemed  stunned  and 
incapable  of  understanding  what  was  passing  around 
her,  and  allowed  Rose  to  lead  her  from  the  room  without 
a  word. 

Algernon  Fleming  opened  the  shirt  of  the  unconscious 
man,  and  listened  anxiously  for  the  pulsation  of  his 
heart.  His  fingers  pressed  the  lifeless  hand,  hoping  to 
discover  the  faintest  beat  of  his  pulse. 

"  Get  some  brandy.  Colonel,  as  soon  as  you  can,"  he 
said  ;  '*  I  am  afraid  this  is  a  bad  business." 

When  the  brandy  was  procured  they  tried  to  force 
some  between  L'Estrange's  lips,  but  it  was  hopeless. 

Again  the  surgeon  listened  for  some  sign  of  life,  and, 
turning  to  the  Colonel,  said  briefly, 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  ;  it  is  a  case  of  heart 
disease.  Send  for  the  nearest  doctor ;  I  will  remain 
here." 

The  excitement — against  which  the  London  doctor 
had  warned  him — had  proved  fatal  to  Horace 
L' Estrange. 

The  girl — whom  he  had  often  said  he  would  die  to 
win — had  cost  him  his  life.  He  had  loved  her,  he  had 
striven  to  blast  her  young  life,  and  he  had  paid  the 
forfeit,  and  Horace  L'Estrange  lay  dead  before  the  eyes 
of  the  man  whom  he  had  so  deeply  wronged. 

C.  Nesbitt. 
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A  Tale  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 


By  Tristam  K.  Monck,  Author  of  Claudus  the  Tyrian  ; 
The  Prince  of  Poisoners  ;  The  Crime  ofiSyo-^i,  &c. 

"  Madame  in  ?  a  la  bonneheure.  Announce  me  as 
Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Brieuil  !  " 

So  spoke  a  tall,  elegantly  dressed  young  man,  hand- 
some of  feature,  aged  of  about  some  five-and-twenty 
years,  to  the  portier  of  No.  i8,  Rue  de  la  R ,  Paris. 

*^  Will  monseigneur  wait  here  ? "  asked  the  poriier^ 
throwing  open  a  pair  of  folding  doors,  thus  revealing  to 
him  ^  sumptuous  apartment,  in  which  wealth  and  splen- 
dour appeared  to  jealously  rival  each  other. 

De  Brieuil  signified  his  willingness  with  a  careless 
nod  of  the  head ;  entering,  he  sank  into  a  velvet 
cushioned  divan,  and  commenced  to  hum  a  light  air. 

A  few  moments  elapsed  ere  the  door  opened  once 
more,  this  time  admitting  a  lady  of  some  two-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  tall,  graceful,  and  with  a  face  of 
such  exquisite  beauty  as  to  enamour  the  fickle  capital. 
She  advanced  a  few  paces  as  de  Brieuil  rose. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Brieuil  ?  "  she  queried,  curt- 
seying. 

**The  same  !  "  he  replied,  bowing  so  low  that  his  hat 
swept  the  carpet,  '*  The  same,  Yvonne  !  " 

She  stared  fixedly  at  him  for  a  moment,  then  sud- 
denly exclaimed, 

''  Claude  ! '' 

*'  Aye,  Claude !  altered  perchance,  yet  always  the 
same.     Time,  they  say,  has  used  me  ill,  yet  you,  madame, 
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after  lapse  of  years,  are  the  more  ravishing.  My  father 
and  brother  have  had  the  consideration  to  die.  I  have 
inherited  their  estates  and  title."  A  pause ;  then,  he 
added,  desperately,  "  Yvonne,  have  you  no  word  of  wel- 
come." 

**  Welcome^  monsieur}''  she  replied,  dreamily; 
"  Surely  our  past  does  not  call  for  such  an  action  on  my 
part.     Pray  be  seated" 

He  hesitated  ;  then  obeyed. 

"  I  thank  you  ; "  then  sarcastically,  "  Pray  continue, 
Yvonne.     I  am  all  attention." 

*'  Why  have  you  returned  after  that  affair  in  the  Salle 
de  Paume,  at  the  Tuileries  ? " 

The  count  flicked  a  minute  particle  of  dust  from  off 
his  ruff  with  a  cambric  handkerchief ;  then,  glancing 
.  steadily  at  Yvonne,  said — 

*•  You  say,  Yvonne,  that  our  past  does  not  warrant 
you  extending  a  single  word  of  welcome  to  me.  Your 
facile  mind  has,  in  all  probability,  forgotten,  or  has  its 
remembrance  been  purposely  dulled  :  that  once, 
Yvonne,  Marquise  de  Caulvillet  said  she  loved  the 
Count  de  Brieuil.  You,  perhaps,  ignored  the  fact  that 
I  loved  you.  Yet,  'tis  a  remembrance  that  should  be 
sweet  to  your  vanity  ;  for  proud  Claude,  who  scorned 
all  women's  wiles,  should  hover  around  you,  attendant 
oh  your  smile.  The  affair  in  the  Salle  de  Paume,  when 
in  a  fair  duel  I  slew  your  husband,  the  Marquis  de 
Caulvillet,  does  not  warrant  my  perpetual  exile. 
Yvonne,  he  won  you  by  unfair  means,  and  I,  as  my 
revenge,  picked  a  quarrel  with  him  ere  he  had  been 
wedded  two  hours  to  the  woman  I  loved  better  than  life 
itself.  I  killed  him  ;  but  this  is  no  news  to  you.  You 
remember  it  as  well  as  I ;  aye,  even  down  to  the  insults 
which  Louis  XVI.  heaped  on  my  head.  Yvonne,"  he 
cried,  his  sad  intonation  vanishing,  to  cede  its  place  to 
one  of  exultation,  *^  His  Majesty  does  not  yet  know  that 
I  am  in  his  capital,  but  ere  to-morrow's  sun  gilds  the 
eastern  horizon,  with  its  soft  roseate  light,  he  will !  For 
Paris,  marquise,  is  discontented  !  " 

38* 
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"  Your  words  appear  menacing,  Count,"  replied 
Yvonne  calmly,  "  Were  it  not  that  Paris  is  always  dis- 
contented.'' 

"  But  now  the  tether's  end  is  reached  ! — Pardi,  ere 
to-night  the  city's  streets  will  surge  with  the  faces  of  tax- 
ground  wretches  shouting  for  bread  !  " 

"  Then,  monsieur,  they  must  shout.  Should  they  grow 
too  obstreperous,  the  King  has  potent  argument,  which 
will  hardly  fail  to  bring  them  to  reason ! "  She  sank 
into  a  chair  with  an  impatient  little  sigh. 

**  Which  is  ? "  queried  the  Count,  helping  himself  to  a 
pinch  of  snuff. 

"  Cannon ! " 

De  Brieuil  smiled  grimly. 

''  Cannon  is  well  in  time  of  war,  against  small  bands, 
armies  if  you  will ;  but  artillery  can  do  nothing  against 
a  nation.  The  ^^  Canaille,'*  as  Louis  is  pleased  to  style 
the  peup/e,  **has  a  more  potent  argument  than  his 
cannon ! " 

"  And  that  is.  Count  ?  " 

"  An  instrument  called  familiarly,  the  guillotine ! " 
replied  Claude  calmly,  taking  another  pinch  of  snuff. 
"  But  enough  of  that  I — Yvonne,  I  came  to  ask  you  to  be 
my  wife.  Madame  la  Marquise,"  he  cried,  bending  his 
knee  in  front  of  her,  and  attempting  to  take  the  small 
white  hand  in  his  *'  Marquise " 

*'  Unhand  me,  Claude,"  she  cried  coldly,  rising ;  "  I  am, 
as  you  say,  a  Marquise  ! — ^let  that  title  be  your  answer." 

"  Forgive  me,  darling,  if  I  made  my  request  with  un- 
gallant  crudeness ;  but,  Yvonne,  I  have  not  see  you  for 
three  long  years,  each  of  which  has  seemed  a  century  to 
me  ;  and  when  I  saw  the  fairest  of  France's  fair  daughters, 
the  expression  of  my  mad  passion  surged  wildly  to  my 
lips  !  Ah,  Yvonne ! "  he  cried  pleadingly,  rising  in  his 
turn,  "  I  love  you  as  no  mortal  man  has  loved  a  woman. 

'I  " 

"Spare  your  protestations,  sir,"  she  replied  frigidly, 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears.  "  If — if  you  wish  to  insult  me, 
you  will  continue  in  the  strain  ;    if  you  do  not,  silence 
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on  that  subject  and  all  others  will  prove  it.     I  have  the 
honour  to  bid  you  good  day,"  she  added,  curtseying  low. 

"  Does  my  love  insult  you?  ''  he  queried  proudly. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte  is  too  good  to  spare  me  the  task 
of  telling  him  so !  '*  she  replied  in  a  low  voice. 

A  crimson  flush  sufiFused  his  cheeks  on  having  the 
reply.  Recovering  his  self  possession  by  a  violent  effort, 
he  replied, 

"So  Madame  le  Marquise  refuses  to  become  my 
wife?" 

"  Monsieur  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellency  of 
his  perception.  He  doubtless  forgets  my  husband  fell  by 
his  hand." 

"  I  killed  him  in  a  fair  duel,"  retorted  Claude  hotly. 
"  So  you  spurn  my  love,  do  you,  Yvonne,  and  treat  my 
heart  as  a  child  would  a  plaything,  to  amuse  yourself 
with  for  a  time,  when  tired  of,  you  cast  it  away  !  The 
Court,  with  its  gallants  and  flatteries,  have  turned  your 
brain  !  Pardi  Yvonne,  you  were  not  like  this  in  Tours — 
there,  you  probably  remember  what  you  were,  eh, 
madame  ! " 

"  Monsieur  has  honour  enough  to  keep  silent  on  that ; 
I  forget  nothing !  " 

"  You  are  to  be  felicitated ;  yet,  if  madame  should  ever 
choose  to  be  reminded  of " 

"  It  was  no  fault  of  mine,'*  interrupted  Yvonne,  almost 
crying  with  vexation. 

"  Perhaps  not !  "  a  pause,  then  he  added  sarcastically, 
arranging  his  ruffs,  "  your  pardon,  for  the  moment,  I 
forgot  that  the  memory  of  your  humble  parentage 
might  cause  a  proud  aristocrat  like  you  some  twinge  of 
common  shame." 

.  "  Silence,  sirrah  !     Is  it  the  part  of  a  man  to  taunt  a 
woman  ?"     She  was  grand  in  her  wild,  withering  scorn. 

"  Violence  ill  becomes  you,  sweet  Yvonne  ! "  answered 
Claude,  who  became  calmer  as  his  companion  grew  more 
angry.  "  You  said  it  was  not  your  fault — well,  perhaps, 
no  !  No  one  can  help  being  born  humble — you  spoke 
the  truth  there  ;  and  madame  will  doubtless,  pardon 
me,"  he  added,  leaning  negligently  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
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and  glancing  at  her  covertly,  "  if  I  say  that  that  is  in  all 
probability  the  first  truism  which  she  has  uttered  for 
some  long  while." 

"Sir!" 

"  Madame,  I  crave  your  pardon,"  he  raised  his  hand 
deprecatingly,  '*  if  I  have  said  anything  which  could 
wound  your  susceptibilities.  I  deemed  nothing  could 
wound  you  ;  yet  it  is  n earing  the  truth  when  I  say  so. 
Once  you  loved  me  !  You  told  me  so,  and  I — fool  that 
I  was  ! — believed  your  word.     Am  I  correct  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  sir  !  " 

"  So  you  admit  it.  You  then  cast  me  aside  for  him, 
telling  the  Marquis  that  you  loved  none  but  he.  Even 
now  his  laugh  of  mirth,  when  you  told  him  that  you  only 
amused  yourself  with  me  to  anger  him,  galls  me  to  the 
quick." 

"  Yet  you  said  it  was  true." 

"  Could  I  make  you  out  a  liar  ?  Ah,  Dieu  !  "  he  cried, 
passionately,  "  I  hated  your  sex  till  I  met  you.  Then  I 
thought  an  angel  had  crossed  my  path  ;  to  my  shame, 
be  it  said,  I  worshipped  you.  I  loved  my  idol  even  when 
she  turned  and  taunted  me  that  evening  before  the 
Marquis  de  CaUlvillet !  " 

He  glanced  covertly  at  the  pale,  handsome  face  before 
him. 

^'The  night  following  the  duel  a  note  was  put  into  my 
hand  ere  I  fled  to  that  exile  which  only  the  memory  of 
your  face  brightened.  That  billet  was  in  your  hand- 
writing— do  I  err  ?"  he  asked,  sarcastically,  helping  him- 
self to  a  pinch  of  snuflf. 

'*You  forget." 

^*  Nay,  Marquise,  my  mind  has  not  forsaken  me  yet 
Perhaps  you  remember  having  forged  the  name  of 
de  Caulvillet,  and  that  his  death  by  my  hand  alone 
saved  you  from  an  expos6  ?  Am  I  still  in  the  line  of 
facts,  madame  ?"  he  asked,  in  cruelly  even  tones,  noting 
with  pleasure  the  ever-deepening  flush  of  shame  mant- 
ling her  fair  cheeks. 

'^  You  are  cowardly,  sir,  to  taunt  me  thus,"  she  cried, 
petulantly,  staying  by  a  violent  effort  the  tears  of  vexa- 
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tion  which  rose  unbidden  to  her  glorious  eyes.  "  All 
that  is  passed,  lost  to  sight  in  the  hidden  past,  like  all 
else  that  happened  in  those  sunny  days.  You  are  cruel, 
Claude,  thus  to  re-open  old  wounds.*' 

"Cruel,  Yvonne!"  He  left  the  chair  to  approach 
her,  "Aye,  cruel  to  be  kind." 

"  Do  you  think  it  kind  to  remind  me  of  all  that  is 
passed — ^to  remind  me  of  all  that  I  have  lost  for  ever  ? " 

'*  Yes,  you  have  lost  all,  Yvonne,  save  my  love,  and 
that " 

'*I  must  reject,"  she  cried,  sadly.  Then,  with  incom- 
prehensible anger,  "  Ah !  Claude,  how  can  you  be  so 
merciless  ?  You,  who  call  yourself  a  seigneur^.,^hould 
scorn  to  render  thus  unhappy  a  defenceless — ^" 

"  Forger  !  Yvonne — 'tis  a  hard  word." 

"Woman!"  she  continued,  ignoring  his  remark,  or 
appearing  to  do  so,  for  the  crimson  flush  which  suffused 
her  cheeks  showed  she  had  heard.  "  You  are  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  man,  to  be  thus  cruel." 

"  And  you,  madame,"  he  asked,  gently,  "  are  you 
kind.?" 

"  The  past  forbids  it." 

"  Love  should  obliterate  the  past,"  he  answered, 
softly;  then  added  energetically,  "Yvonne,  my  love 
could  brook  no  sharing ;  and  when  de  Caulvillet  won 
you,  my  heart  was  riven.  Why  did  you  trick  me  with 
that  letter  when  he  lay  on  his  deathbed?  for  then  I 
should  not  have  returned  to  France,  to — ah,  Yvonne  ! 
Yvonne  !"  he  cried,  passionately,  "  as  there  is  a  heaven 
above  us,  for  your  own  sake  do  not  spurn  me ;  nay,  turn  not 
away  your  head,  for — mark  well  my  words — ere  a  week 
has  passed,  the  Marquise  de  Caulvillet  may  need  the 
arm  of  the  scorned  Comte  de  Brieuil  to  aid  her  in  her 
extremity."  He  sank  once  more  on  to  the  divan. 
"  Silence,  then." 

"  It  is  enough,  sir  I  Monseigneur  le  Comte,  I  regret 
that  I  must  remind  you  that  my  roof  now  shelters  you. 
I  must  beg  of  you  to  quit." 

He  rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet,  and  advancing  towards 
her,  cried  hoarsely,  as  he  took  her  hand  forcibly  in  his, 
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"Just  heaven!  is  this  your  final  answer?  Yvonne,  in 
mercy  sake,  reconsider  your  decision  ;  in  your  own 
interest,  reconsider!"  He  cast  away  her  hand  from 
him  almost  violently. 

Her  Answer  came  so  low  as  to  be  almost  indistinct, 
while  her  bosom  heaved  with  suppressed  emotion,  "I 
cannot,  Clavde — I  cannot !" 

'*^6  be  it,  madame  ;  so  be  it,'*  he  answered,  coldly, 
as  bowing  low  he  advanced  towards  the  door;  "it  is 
always  well  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  heart.  Madame 
la  Marquise,  I  have  the  honour  to  bid  you^iarewell ! — 
farewell  r" 
*.   The- door  closed  behind  him. 

A  week  has  p^^ssed ;  Louis  is  in  Paris,  obliged  to 
return  at  the  instance  •  of  the  mob  which  fetched  him 
from  Versailles — the  selfsame  mob  which  now  rushes 
through  the  streets  of  France !s  capital,  inciting  their 
compatriots  to  revolt,  and  to  howl  for  bread  with  them. 

Yet  a  more  sinister  sound  dominates  the  lesser  ones, 
borne  across  the  convulsed  city ;  on  the  wings  of  the  hot 
zephyr  then. blowing  comes  the  roll  of  musketry,  sunk 
ever,  and  anon  into  insignificance  by  the  dull,  rever- 
berating crash  of  artillery. 

Yyonne,  standing  at  her  window,  heard  the  hoarse 
roar  of  the  tricolour-badged  mob,  and  an  involuntary 
cry  of  alarm  burst  from  her  Ups,  as  it  suddenly  burst 
into  her  street,  shouting :     ^  - 

^*  Vive  Id  Repiiblique  t    A  has  les  aHstocrais  r\ 

^^yAh  dieur  she  cried  in  agony^  pressing  her  hands  to 
,her  bosom  in  fear,  as  she  gazed  with  stating  eyeballs  at 
the  surging  throng  of  wild  faces  below,  "  What  will  be 
the  end  of  this  ?"     "  .       . 

"  Revolution,  madame,"  said  the  quiet  voice  of  Mar- 
Cfellej  her  waiting-maid.    . 

^^  Revolution  f*  echoed  Yvonne,  her  voice  rising  in  a- 
species  of  shriek,  "No,  Marcelle,  it  Is  a  revolt!  Hon 
dieUf  do  not  say  that  P[ 

"Would that  I  could,  for  your  sake,  madame.  Yet 
it  is  as  I  say.    The  people  are  tired^  of  being  ground 
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*  • 

down  by  taxes  ;  the  hated  aristocrat  will  find  his  level 
on  the  guillotine,"  cried  Marcelle,  exultingly  ;  *'  while 
the  Cawa///^,  the  despised  ;^^U;^/^,  will  become  the  rulers 
of  France.  A  new  day  is  at  hand,  and  this  is  the  dawn 
.which  is  just  breaking." 

Yvonne  pressed  her  hands  to  her  temples  inagony/as 
she  cried :  •  ,  • 

'*  Holy  Virgin,  how  they  shout  ....  shout  P' 

Well  might  she  be  afraid  of  that  savage,  lawless 
throng  of  human  tigers,  which  surged  to  and  fro 
beneath  the-  window.;  who,  waving  ax^s,  old,  swords^ 
muskets,  scythes,  pikes,  anci  torches  above  their  heads, 
shrieked  hoarsely  in  unison, — 

.  "  Vive  la  Republique  !  h  has  VarisioGrat !    Down  with 
the  oppressors  !  '* 

^'Down  with  the  aristocrats?*  Mon  dteuy  I  am  ah 
aristocrat! "  ... 

A  loud  crash  of  breaking  glass,  followed  by  the  tear- 
ing sound  of  rending   wood,  wrung  a  frenzied   shriek . 
from  her.  .      . 

"  Marcelle  !"  she  cried  in  anguish^  ^*they  have  broken 
into  the  house  of  Monsieor  le  Comte  de  Cyros  !  What 
— what  will  be  the  end  of  this  ? " 

A  few  moments  passed,  during  which  the  Revolution- 
ists  shouted   Rouget   de  Lyle's   famous  patriotic  song, 
"  La  Marseillaise '' ;  and  then  those  who  had   enterea 
the  Count's  house  emerged,  bearing  the  head  of  the  \     .'  4>, 
.  hapless  de  Cyrois  on  a  pike..-  .  - 

Once  more   a  wild   shriek,   followed  by   a   pea\,  of   .. 
hysterical  .laughter,  burst  from  Yvonne's-  tightly-dAwrt 
lips,  which  were  only  hushed  by  the  sound  of  thunder-  •     '    .  ^ 
ing  blows  rained  on  her  hall  door.     .  *    . 

"  Marcelle,"  she  cried  distractedly,  glancing  wildly 
around  her,  "Is — is  there  no  escape?'*         •      . 

"  None,  madame.     We  are  doomed! "     .  «       . 

•  A  passionate  suppressed  sob,  then  Yvonpe  cried, —         * 

•  "You  are  not  doomed.     You  are  not  an   aristocrat'. 

Ah  dieu  !      At  one  time  I  prided  myself  on  being  one  ; 

.  now  what  would  I  not  give  to  be  the  poorest  of  the 

poor  !  "  Marcelle,  tjiefe  is  still  the  back  !  "  .      '    '^^- 
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"  Useless,  madame  ;  we  are  surrounded  !  " 

Louder  and  louder  grew  the  yells  of  execration  with- 
out, as  the  infuriated  mob  rained  crushing  blows  on  the 
door. 

*'  Must  we  die  ?  "  groaned  Yvonne  bitterly^ — "  die 
like  rats  in  a  trap  ?  Ah,  if  only  Claude  de  Brieuil  were 
here  to  help  us  !  '* 

A  rending  crash  was  her  only  answer,  as  the  street 
door  tottered  inwards ;  then  came  the  sharp,  angry 
clash,  as  steel  rang  on  steel ;  the  wild,  despairing 
shriek  of  a  man  in  his  death  agony,  which  dominated 
even  the  roar  of  the  multitude,  followed  by  the  rush  of 
feet  on  the  stairs. 

Yvonne  darted  one  swift  glance  of  horror  at  the  gib- 
bering, decapitated  head  of  the  unfortunate  de  Cyros ; 
then  leaning  against  the  heavy  curtains  of  the  window, 
waited. 

She  had  not  to  do  so  long.  The  door  was  flung 
violently  open,  admitting  the  Count  de  Brieuil  and  a 
band  of  uncouth  wretches,  the  sight  of  whom  caused 
Yvonne  to  cower  against  the  curtains  with  horror  and 
apprehension.  What  mercy  could  she  expect  from 
them. 

"  La  Marquise  de  Caulvillet,"  said  de  Brieuil  coolly, 
pointing  with  his  sword  towards  the  shrinking  woman. 
^'  An  aristocrat !  An  enemy  to  the  peuple  !  One  of 
the  tax  grinders  !  " 

A  man,  clad  in  a  blue  blouse  and  a  red  stocking  cap, 
rolled  his  right  arm  sleeve  a  trifle  above  the  elbow,  and 
gripping  the  hilt  of  his  sword  tightly,  advanced  towards 
her  ;  his  fellows'  pikes  rattled  ominously. 

''  Not  that  way,  Mazas  V  cried  Claude  commandingly, 
his  face  blanching.  "  That  were  an  aristocrat's  death. 
Let  her  die  as — as  a — felon  !  To  the  guillotine  with 
Jier." 

'*  Aye,  to  the  guillotine  with  her,"  shouted  the  rest. 
"To  the  guillotine!" 

''Come,  little  Citoyenne,"  cried  Mazas,  lifting  her 
from  her  knees,  on  which  she  had  fallen,  thinking  her 
last  moment  had  come,  in   a  half  swooning  condition, 
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and  attempting  to  steal  a  kiss  from  her  pallid  lips, 
"  Come  to  the  Conciergerie,  my  little  bird.  To-morrow 
Citoyenne  Yvonne  will  dine  off  steel,  and  I  shall  serve  it," 

A  peal  of  wild  laughter  followed  the  brutal  jest, 

"  Claude,"  cried  Yvonne  pleadingly,  shaking  herself 
free  from  the  grasp  of  Mazas,  and  kneeling  at  Claude's 
feet.  **  Save  me,  for  the  sake  of  old  times.  Save  me 
from  this  awful  doom  !  I  am  too  young,  too  unfit  to 
die — too  young  !  Ah,  Comte,  have  mercy  !  It  is  so 
little  for  you  to  do  ;  so  much  for  me  !  " 

"  You  say  that  I  loved  you  once,  Citoyenne  Yvonne. 
Surely  you  commit  an  error  in  so  saying,  for  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  your  acquaintance." 

"  Claude,  have  you  no  mercy  ?  In  heaven's  name  do 
not  cast  me  from  you  when  I  need  your  arm  to  help 
me  !  I  did  not  think  this  of  you  ;  yet,  if  you  spurn  me, 
now  that  I  am  at  your  mercy,  heaven  will  forsake  you  in 
your  hour  of  need." 

She  bowed  her  head,  her  whole  form  being  shakened 
by  sobs,  suppressed,  yet  visible. 

"  You  are  a  marquise  !  "  said  Claude  coldly. 

'^And  is  that  a  sin  worthy  of  death?"  She  rose 
proudly  to  her  feet.  ^'I  regret  having  trespassed  on  your 
valuable  time,  for  I  see  that  you  are  determined  to  have 
my  life.  Well,  take  it  if  you  will  ;  yet  I  would  have  you 
spare  Marcelle.  She  has  been  a  faithful  servant !  She 
is  not  noble,  while  I — I  am — " 

*^ An  aristocrat,"  retorted  Claude.  ''Have  no  fear, 
she  shall  live,  while  you —  " 

"  What,"  cried  Yvonne,  her  voice  sinking  into  a  whis- 
per, as  she  pressed  her  clasped  hands  to  her  bosom  in 
agony.     ''  Speak,  and  be  brief  ! " 

"  Our  law  must  take  its  course." 

A  smile,  horrible  in  its  ghastliness,  overspread  her 
features,  a  deathly  pallor  passed  over  her  face,  then 
staggering  backwards  a  few  paces,  fell,  with  a  low,  inar- 
ticulate cry,  senseless  on  the  ground. 

An  awed  hush  fell  on  all  present.  Unwittingly  every 
eye  was  bent  on  the  lovely,  pallid  face,  enshrined  by  its 
golden  locks,  lying  upturned  on  the  floor. 
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Without  the  mob  howled  and  sang  its  ribald  songs  ; 
within  a  silence  reigned,  broken  only  by  the  voice  of 
Mazas,  who,  struck  by  the  girlish  beauty  lying  before 
him,  cried — 

"  She  is  but  a  maiden,  Citoyen  de  Brieuil.  What 
good  can  her  death  do  to  the  State  ?  Let  us  go  in  search 
of  better  prey  !  '* 

But  the  Count,  who  appeared  to  grow  more  angry 
as  he  beheld  the  inanimate  form  of  Yvonne,  cried 
angrily — 

"  She  is  a  marquise  !  an  aristocrat,  and — has  influence 
with  Louis  !  *' 

** Louis,"  sneered  the  other,  "Louis!  bah,  he  is  no 
longer  king.  France  has  a  ruler  in  name  alone.  She 
is,  you  say,  a  marquise." 

"Aye,  and  you,  Citoyen,  are  a  count !  '* 

"  Silence,  sirrah  !  "  cried  de  Brieuil,  paling  beneath 
his  interlocutor's  gaze.  "  Advocate  for  her  life  and  I 
shall  denounce  you  as  a  Royalist.  Yes,  I  am  a  count, 
but  in  name  alone.     I  have  renounced  all  rank  !  " 

"  She  may  renounce  her  fancied  prerogatives  ;  then, 
Citoyen,  pardon  her  !  " 

*'  If  she  renounces  her  rank  it  will  be  a  lie  !  "  cried 
the  Count  furiously,  noting  that  his  savage  crew  were 
likely  to  side  with  Mazas.  "  Curse  her  beauty,  the  sight 
of  which  makes  you  false  to  the  State.  Her  life  is  for- 
feit to  our  glorious  cause  !  " 

"  Citoyen,"  returned  the  other  boldly,  "  France  has 
no  better  servant  than  Jaques  Mazas,  yet  I  look  on  the 
death  of  this  fair  girl  as  murder,  the  devil  take  her 
nobility.  She  said  you  loved  her  once  !  It  is  a  love  of 
which  no  man  might  be  ashamed.  It  is  not  patriotism 
which  bids  you  order  her  death.  It  is  spite,  Citoyen  de 
Brieuil  !  Spite  !  I  can  read  your  life's  history  in  your 
face,  and  in  hers.  She  refused  your  hand,  and  yoUj  for 
the  sake  of  paltry  revenge,  would  sign  her  death 
warrant.     Scorn  on  vou  !  " 

"  A  lie,  Citoyen  !-^^ — " 

De  Brieuirs  further  utterance  was  stopped  short  by  a 
hush  which  fell  on  the  crowd  below,  followed  by  a  yell 
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of  triumph.  The  Revolutionists  in  the  room  rushed  to 
the  windows,  and  saw  a  man  on  horseback  urging  his 
steed  through  the  surging  mob.  He  had  a  tricolour  flag 
draped  sashwise  across  his  waist,  while  a  rosette  of 
ribbons  was  stuck  jauntily  on  his  red  stocking  cap  ;  the 
rest  of  his  attire  was  ragged  and  grimed  by  powder 
smoke. 

"The  Bastille  has  fallen !  The  Bastille  has  fallen!'' 
he  shrieked,  raising  himself  in  his  stirrups,  and  waving 
his  musket  above  his  head,  "  Louis'  power  is  shattered  ! 
Vive  la  Revolution  !  Shout,  citizens  !  Victory  !  Death 
to  the  aristocrats  !  " 

Even  Claude  de  Brieuil,  dare-devil  as  he  was, 
shuddered  as  he  heard  that  ominous  shout  surge  wildly 
from  countless  throats  towards  the  sunny  heavens. 

"  Aye,  death  to  the  aristocrats  ! "  shouted  Claude, 
leaning  out  of*the  window  and  waving  his  sword  above 
his  head,  "  To  the  Conciergerie  with  the  Marquise  ! " 

**  I  will  carry  her  ! "  cried  Mazas,  as  he  gently  lifted 
the  inanimate  form  on  his  shoulders ;  then  he  added 
softly  to  himself,  "  She  will  be  safer  with  me.  Yes,  it  is 
spite  which  animates  him,  and  what  is  more  bitter  than 
vengeful  spite?"  Then,  gripping  his  sword  tightly  in 
his  left  arm,  he  followed  his  companions  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  Marcelle  its  only  occupant. 


The  grey  light  of  dawn  filtered  softly  through  the 
narrow,  barred  casement  of  a  cell  in  the  Conciergerie,  its 
soft  rays  lighting  caressingly  on  the  beautiful  pallid  face 
of  the  once  proud  Marquise  de  Caulvillet,  now  lying  on 
some  straw  which  served  her  for  a  pallet,  wrapped  in 
slumber — a  sleep  which  is  not,  however,  allowed  to  con- 
tinue long  undisturbed,  as  a  loud  rattle  of  drums  without 
testifies. 

Yvonne  started,  then,  raising  her  head  wearily  from 
its  pillow  of  straw,  glanced  up  at  the  narrow  casement. 

"  Monday,"  she  murmured,  rising,  "  Monday !  Ah 
Dieu  I  Dieu  /  I  am  too  young  to  die  I  I  cannot ! — I  am 
afraid  to  die  I     .     .     .     and  yet,  I  must !  I  must ! — ^the 
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day  has  at  last  arrived  when  Yvonne,  Marquise  de 
Caulvillet,  must  pay  the  penalty  of  being  an  aristocrat  ! 
Oh  !  Holy  Virgin  !  must  I  die  ?"  She  fell  on  herknees, 
and,  bowing  her  head,  wept  silently. 

The  creaking  of  the  cell  door  on  its  rusty  hinges 
caused  her  to  start  from  her  knees  and  dash  the  tears 
from  her  eyes.  The  door  opened  to  admit  Mazas  into 
the  prison  chamber. 

"  Salutj  madante ! "  he  said,  in  a  strained  voice, 
uncovering. 

'*  Good  morning,  my  faithful  Mazas,"  she  replied, 
stretching  out  her  hand  in  greeting ;  "  Have  you  come 
to  conduct  me  to  the  scaffold  ?" 

He  shuddered  as  he  bent  over  her  hand  and  kissed  it  ; 
then,  glancing  at  the  pale  face  now  gently  tinged  by  a 
blush  on  seeing  his  action, 

**  No,  madame  !  he  who  betrayed  you  will  have  that — 
duty !  I  came  here  in  the  grey  light  of  dawn,  bribing 
the  jailer  to  let  me  in,  to  crave  your  pardon." 

*^  Afy  pardon  !  good  Mazas  ?  I  owe  you  no  pardon  ! 
You  have  done  all  in  your  power  to  maJce  me  comfort- 
able— my  very  bed,  my  books,  my  food,  all  I  owe  to  you  ! 
What  sin  so  grievous  have  you  committed  that  you 
require  my  pardon  ?" 

*' Madame,"  he  replied,  shamefacedly,  "At  the  trial, 
when  they  condemned  your  innocent  self  to  death,  I 
swore  to  gain  you  your  freedom,  or  to  lose  my  life  in  the 
attempt." 

"Well,  Mazas!" 

"You  are  still  a  prisoner,  madame — I  have  broken 
iht  first  part  of  my  oath." 

"  It  is  not  your  fault  "  she  replied,  in  gentle  accents, 
"And  I  am  glad — so  grateful  to  have  had  one  true 
friend  to  stand  by  me  in  my  hour  of  need  !  "  She  laid 
her  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

"  Marquise,"  he  muttered,  brokenly,  "  Can  you  allow 
your  hands  to  be  polluted  by  touching  your  future 
murderer  ? " 

"  My  murderer  ?  .    .    .    what  do  you  mean,  Mazas  ?  " 
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"I  mean,  gentle  lady,  that  in  an  hour's  time  I  shall 
be  your  executioner  /  " 

"  You  will  work  the  guillotine  ? " 

"  Madame  has  spoken,"  he  replied,  his  voice  sinking 
to  almost  a  whisper. 

"  I  am  glad  !  "  she  said  softly,  gazing  pityingly  at  his 
bent  head. 

*'  Glad,  madame  ?"  he  echoed,  in  amazement. 

"  Aye,"  she  replied,  letting  her  hands  drop  from  his 
shoulders,  "  Aye,  glad,  for  you  will  see  that  my  death  is 
a  speedy  one  ! " 

'*  I  have  already  seen  to  it,"  he  answered,  in  an  un- 
steady voice.  '*  When  it  was  built  I  had  the  drop  for  the 
knife  three  feet  higher  than  is  usual.  Yesternight,  when 
the  moon  was  bright,  I  oiled  each  bolt,  each  groove,  I 
weighted  it  still  more,  then  pressed  the  spring.  The 
knife  flashed  in  the  moonlight,  falling  with  a  heavy  thud 
and  was  still  ;  the  eye  could  not  follow  it  in  its  passage, 
yet  still  I  weighted  it  still  more,  sharpening  it,  till  a  hair 
impelled  by  the  evening  breeze,  could  not  be  wafted 
across  its  surface  without  being  cut  in  twain  .  .  . 
then  I  raised  it  again.  Madame,  there  is  but  little  I  can 
do  for  you  now  ;  but  I  will  spare  you  the  agony  of  wait- 
ing your  turn  ;  when  the  fatal  knife  falls  again,  it  will  be 
on   that   fair   neck  ! " 

**Mazas,"  she  cried  brokenly,  ''You  have  been  a 
friend  to  me !  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  this  last  proof  of  it !  " 

There  was  a  pause,  then  Mazas  said  desperately, 

**  Madame  la  Marquise,  for  such  are  you  to  me,  you 
honor  me  too  much  by  calling  such  as  I,  a  dog  of  the 
Revolution,  by  the  name  of  friend.  Why  do  you  not 
spurn  me  as  you  did  in  the  Rue  de  la  R.  .  .  .  when 
I  stole  a  kiss  from  your  sweet  lips.'' 

"  Did  you  not  guard  me  safely  here?" 

Mazas  bowed  his  head,  turned  to  leave,  then  noting 
her  outstretched  hand,  turned  again,  and  grasping  it  warm- 
ly, kissed  it,  then  facing  her  once  more,  let  it  go,  crying  : 

*'  Tore  heaven,  were  all  the  aristocrats  like  you^ 
France  would  never  have  been  the  unhappy  country  it 
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now  is  ! — Farewell,  madame — till — ^ah,  God  !  till  we 
meet  again — on  the  scaflfold  !  " 

He  turned  and  left  the  cell  without  a  backward 
glance ;  the  fierce  roll  of  drums  without  drowning  the 
jarring  sound  of  the  closing  hinges. 

Half-an-hour  elasped  before  the  door  opened,  this 
time  to  admit  the  Comte  de  Brieuil. 

"  Citoyenne  de  Caulvillet,  are  you  ready  ?  .  .  .  . 
My  men  await  you  in  the  corridor !  " 

Clash,  clang,  clash,  clang,  clash  ;  the  prison  clock  had 
struck  five. 

"Claude,"  she  said  gently,  "That  was  five  o'clock 
which  struck,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Citoyenne." 

"  Can  you  spare  me  two  minutes,  before  calling  in 
your  men  ?" 

''Yes,  but  be  brief  !" 

"At  this  hour,  on  this  day,  three  years  ago,  my 
husband,  the  Marquis  de  Caulvillet,  died " 

"Well,  Citoyenne,  well."  He  flicked  a  speck  of  mud 
oflf  his  top  boot  with  the  point  of  his  sword. 

"On  his  death  bed  he  made  me  swear  not  to  give 
you  any  encouragement  for  three  years  after  his  death  ; 
if  you  oflfered  me  marriage,  I  was  to  spurn  it  till  the 
three  years  had  passed ;  he  knew  I  had  been  forced 
into  wedding  him  ;  he  knew  of  the  love  I  bore  you,  and 
I  did  love  you,  Claude  I  .  .  I  loved  you  even  while 
I  was  rejecting  you  so  cruelly." 

"  Yvonne  !  "  almost  shrieked  Claude,  "  Say  that  this  is 
a  cruel  lie  you  are  telling  me  !  As  you  hope  for  mercy 
hereafter,  say  that  it  is  I " 

"  Sir  !  you  forget  yourself  !     I  do  not  lie  ! " 

"  God  in  heaven  ! "  he  cried,  wildly,  "  I  am,  then, 
your  murderer  !  Oh  !  Yvonne  !  my  beautiful  darling  ! 
I  am  murdering  the  only  woman  that  I  ever  loved  !  " 

"  Hush,  Claude  !  the  judges — ^they  found  me  gyilty." 

"  No  !  they  found  you  innocent !  Mazas  bribed  them 
to  do  so.  It  was  I,  in  my  blind  jealousy  and  thirst  for 
revenge,  who  forced  the  judges  to  utter  that  fatal  word, 
'  Guilty  ' — and  now,"  he  gasped,  glancing  wildly  around, 
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'^  there  is  no  escape  ;  the  judges  who  condemned  you 
are  at  Lyons,  and  the  warrant  for  your  death,"  he  cried, 
hoarsely,  glancing  at  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand, 
•'  decrees  that  you  are  to  be  executed  at  the  hour  of 
five  !     ...     Is  there  no  escape  ? " 

"  None  !  Claude.  None  !  Nay,  I  do  not  blame  you  ; 
I  treated  you  badly,  I  admit,  in  marrying  Monsieur  le 
Marquis,  meeting  your  lover's  words  with  snubs  and 
gibes — yet  my  heart  did  not  speak  the  words  my  lips 
tittered.  Claude,  we  have  mutually  much  to  forgive, 
much  to  forget,  and  now  that  death  stares  one  of  us  in 
the  face,  let  us  part  as  friends,  if  we  cannot  as  lovers." 
She  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Yvonne  !  you  still  have  the  heart  *to  forgive  ?  Have 
you  considered  that,  in  forgiving  me,  you  forgive  your 
murderer  ?  Yvonne,  if  you  ever  loved  me,  do  not  speak 
thus.  Jeer  at  me,  revile  me,  curse  me,  anything  ! — but, 
for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  tear  my  heart  vidth  anguish  by 
forgiving  me  !     Curse  me,  I  say  ?" 

"  Citoyen  ! "  cried  a  soldier,  pushing  open  the  door, 
^*  It  is  five  minutes  past  the  hour  ;  the  trimbril  is  ready, 
waiting,  and  the  mob  is  growing  impatient  and  begin- 
ning to  murmur." 

"Curse  you  !"  cried  de  Brieuil,  his  face  assuming  a 
frightful  pallor  ;  '*  There  will  be  no  execution." 

"  Your  pardon,  Citoyen  ;  but  the  orders  are  that 
Citoyenne  Yvonne,  otherwise  the  Marquise  de  Caulvillet, 
is  to  die  to-day  by  the  guillotine,  at  five  in  the  forenoon." 

"  Go  and  mind  your  business,  scoundrel !  Must  I 
repeat  twelve  score  times  ere  you  understand  that  there 
will  be  no  execution  ?" 

"  By  whose  orders  ?"  queried  the  Revolutionist  guard. 

"By  mine!" 

De  Brieuil  was  grand  in  his  defiance  ;  and  the  smile 
which  had  begun  to  play  about  the  corners  of  his  inter- 
locutor's mouth  died  almost  ere  it  had  been  born,  as  his 
«ye  fell  on  the  sword  which  the  Count  was  slowly  bend- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  across  his  chest,  for  well  he 
knew  that  with  de  Brieuil  the  sword  was  no  empty  toy, 
but  a  terrible  weapon. 

39 
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"  Citoyen,  I  regret,"  he  said,  civilly  enough,  omitting 
the  jesting  words  he  had  intended  to  make  use  of,  '^  but 
your  orders  are  not  valid." 

"How  not  valid?"  cried  de  Brieuil,  angrily.  "Let 
one  of  you  try  to  take  her,  and  I  swear  that  if  my  words 
are  not  made  valid  from  hearsay  alone,  my  sword  will 
make  them  so  !  "  He  lowered  his  blade  an  inch  or  so, 
feeling  the  edge  of  it  carefully  with  his  thumb. 

By  this  time  some  two  dozen  Revolutionary  soldiers 
had  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  cell,  looking  in  with 
manifest  interest. 

"  For  the  last  time,  Citoyen  de  Brieuil,"  cried  the  first 
speaker,  "  before  we  resort  to  violent  methods — will  you 
let  her  come  without  our  being  obliged  to  run  a  sword 
through  you  ? " 

"  Come  and  take  her,"  cried  the  Count,  desperately, 
as,  placing  himself  before  Yvonne,  he  swung  his  sword 
around  his  head. 

The  soldier  drew  his  sabre,  and,  calling  his  men, 
advanced  into  the  cell.  Like  lightning  de  Brieuil's 
sword  swept  down  on  his  head,  but  he  was  saved  decapi- 
tation by  his  smart  parry,  returning  his  adversary's  cut 
with  a  clever  thrust,  which  the  Count,  parrying  en  carie, 
repaid  by  a  terrific  upward  cut  which,  crashing  through 
the  soldier's  guard,  caught  him  just  underneath  the 
second  rib,  sending  him  reeling  to  the  ground  a  dozen 
paces  away. 

"  Come,  Citoyen,"  cried  the  leader  of  the  band, 
*'  Enough  blood  has  been  shed,  and  her  life  is  forfeited 
to  the  State." 

"  A  lie,  yet  come  and  take  her." 

"  Charge  !  " 

In  a  twinkling,  de  Brieuil  was  disarmed,  and  sent  reel- 
ing against  the  wall,  while  a  dozen  muskets  were  crossed 
in  front  of  him.  Claude  crouched  against  the  wall  like  a 
tiger  in  leash,  and  staring  at  the  men  with  starting  eye- 
balls, cried  almost  inarticulately  : 

"  Curse  you  !    .     .     .     take  her,  you  .     .     .     devils !  " 
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The  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun  glinted  on  the  fatal 
blade  of  the  guillotine,  suspended  high  above  the  heads 
of  the  gesticulating,  savage  mob,  which  filled  the  square 
surrounding  the  scaffold. 

Alone  of  all  that  throng  Yvonne  remained  impassive. 
With  her  hands  folded  across  her  bosom,  she  gazed 
dreamily  upwards  towards  the  sky,  awaiting  the  fatal 
moment. 

It  was  not  long  coming. 

'*  Madame  !  "  said  Mazas  gently,  "  Are  you  ready  ? " 

"  Quite  !  "  she  replied,  with  a  cheerful  smile,  "  And 
once  more  I  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  ;  had  it  net 
been  for  you,  my  prison  life  must  indeed  have  been 
dreary."  Then  turning  to  Claude,  who,  dishevelled  and 
hatless,  stood  beside  her,  glaring  wildly  around  him, 
continued  gently,  "  Farewell,  Claude  ;  perhaps  through 
the  dim  vista  of  the  uncertain  future  we  may  meet 
again,  to  part  no  more  ! " 

He  turned  his  bloodshot,  starting  eye's  on  her,  yet 
answered  never  a  word. 

"  Marquise  !  "  said  Mazas  softly,  "  I  have  broken  the 
first  part  of  my  oath  ;  I  shall^  hoi^ever^  he  true  to  my 
second^  and  if  another  world  does  exist,  I  shall  be  there 
to  serve  you  !  " 

"  Poor  Mazas  ! "  she  said  softly,  laying  her  head  in 
position.  "  You  have  been  very  good  to  me,  I  would 
that  I  could  repay  your  kindness  !  " 

"  Madame,  you  honoured  me  by  calling  Jaques 
Mazas  by  the  name  oi  friend  V 

"A  poor  recompense,  yet  it  was  the  best  which  I 
could  offer !     .     .     .     one  last  favour     .     .     .     strike ! " 

A  flash,  a  harsh  whistling  sound,  a  glint  of  steel,  a 
heavy  thud  ;  then  Mazas  held  Yvonne's  beautiful  head, 
lovely  even  in  death,  up  to  those  human  wolves  ;  not  a 
word  passed  his  lips,  but  two  burning  tears  coursed 
down  his  rugged  cheeks,  and  fell  on  the  corpse  he  laid 
reverently  aside. 

''Poor  flower ! ''  he  muttered,  '*  Thou  wast  too  beauti- 
ful to  be  plucked  so  early  !  " 

39*   • 
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It  was  her  only  requiem  ;  simple  words,  breathed  from 
the  heart  of  an  untutored  man,  yet  more  eloquent  than 
the  greatest  oratory. 

The  mob  yelled  and  shouted  in  its  frenzied  delight, 
when  a  wild  unearthly,  maniacal  laugh  lang  out  clearly 
on  the  morning  air,  causing  a  hush  to  fall  o'er  the 
throng,  while  all  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  scaffold  from 
whence  came  the  eerie  laugh. 

Claude,  hatless  and  coatless,  running  his  fingers 
through  his  dishevelled  hair,  was  staggering  across  the 
platform,  pallid,  haggard,  with  the  gleam  of  insanity  in 
his  eye.  Suddenly  he  halted,  as  Mazas  raised  the  glitter- 
ing knife,  then  raising  his  clenched  hands  towards 
the  skies,  shouted  : 

"  Down  with  the  Republic  ! — Vive  le  roi !     .     .     . 
Vive  Louis  XVI.!     .     .     .     Curses  on  the  Republic !     . 

.     .     A  bos  la  Repuhlique  I '' 

The  mob,  at  first  surprised,  became  passionate. 

"  Down  with  the  aristocrat !  .  .  -death  to  the 
aristocrat !     .     .     to  the  guillotine  with  him  !  " 

In  ai)  instant  Claude  was  seized  and  bound — Mazas 
had  only  to  press  the  spring. 

He  knelt  on  the  count,  and  leaning  over,  placed  his 
neck  in  the  road  of  the  knife  should  it  fall.  Then  Claude 
heard  him  mutter  : 

"  It  has  been  given  me  the  power  to  destroy  her  be- 
trayer! To  rob  of  life  he  who  condemned  her  to 
death,  when  a  word  could  have  saved  her.  Citoyenne 
Yvonne,  the  latter  part  of  my  oath  shall  be  accomplished, 
and  should  a  heaven  exist  will  join  you  there,  if  only  to 
be  your  servant." 

A  flash  !  a  thud  !  two  heads  fell !  .  .  the  executioner's 
elbow  had  inadvertently  touched  the  spring — so  said 
the  official  report.    , 

And  as  the  tricoteuses  counted  three,  the  early  sun 
flooded  Paris  with  its  glory. 

Tristam  K.  Monck. 
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By  "  Weathergauge.'* 

It  happened  four  years  ago  that  there  was  trouble 
in  the  wild  region  of  swamp  and  forest  lying 
among  the  many  mouths  of  the  Niger.  Annoyed  at  the 
imposition  of  certain  duties,  and  the  diversion  of  trade 
through  the  creeks,  and  animated  by  the  prospect  of 
plunder  in  the  factories,  the  river  tribes,  many  of 
whom  are  cannibals,  threatened  a  general  rising. 

Accordingly,  the  European  traders  and  the  officers 
of  the  two  Powers  ruling  over  this  unhealthy  region,  i.e., 
the  British  Government,  as  represented  by  the  Niger 
Protectorate,  and  the  Royal  Niger  Company — ^which 
corporation  holds  power  of  life  and  death  over  a  vast 
Dominion — passed  a  very  anxious  time.  Day  by  day 
they  waited  in  suspense,  wondering  if  there  would 
be  wide-spread  rebellion,  or  only  the  usual  erection  of 
stockades  by  independent  headmen,  until  the  Nimbi 
tribe  sacked  the  factory  of  the  Chartered  Company 
at  Akassa,  and  murdered  some  120  Krooboy  labourers 
in  cold  blood.  Then  the  factories  and  Consulates  were 
hastily  fortified,  so  as  to  hold  out,  if  need  be,  until  the 
gunboats  arrived. 

One  hot  evening  the  Writer,  in  company  with  the 
captain  and  doctor  of  a  big  cargo  steamer  sat  in 
the  stifling  room  of  a  trader's  house,  one  of  the 
scattered  factories  standing  beside  a  miry  creek,  which, 
as  usual,  was  raised  high  on  piles,  and  overlooked  the 
river. 
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The  whole  place  reeked  with  damp,  and  the  air 
was  foul  with  the  exhalations  of  festering  mud  and  the 
odors  of  kerosene,  while  through  the  open  windows 
we  could  see  the  lights  of  the  steamer  twinkling 
among  the  gathering  mist,  as  she  strained  at  her  cables 
in  the  seaward  rush  of  tide. 

"  Sorry  to  keep  you  in  this  oven,"  said  the  haggard 
trader,  "  but  the  fact  is,  it  is  not  safe  on  the  verandah 
unless  we  sit  in  darkness,  for  the  bush  is  full  of  those 
brutes  from  Nimbi  and  Fishtown,  watching  a  chance 
to  fire  a  handful  of  potleg  into  one.  If  the  gunboats 
don't  come  soon,  weil  all  have  our  throats  cut." 

'*Is  that  it?''  answered  the  captain.  "Well,  I  don't 
mind  darkness,  but  I  can't  stand  this  ;  let  us  go  outside 
and  take  our  chance.     You  never  know  your  luck." 

So  for  a  time  we  sat  behind  a  row  of  saltbags,  raised 
like  a  rampart  round  the  verandah,  listening  to  stories 
of  the  massacre  at  Akassa,  where  the  captured  Krooboys 
were  hurled  against  a  tree,  beside  which  two  river-men 
stood  with  uplifted  matchets,  which  came  shearing  down 
through  skull  or  spine  each  time  the  naked  shoulders 
touched  the  bark. 

"  Strange  doings  for  a  British  colony,  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  was  the  captain's  com- 
ment, as  our  host  detailed  how  those  not  killed  on  the 
spot  were  nailed  through  hands  and  feet  into  the  bottom 
of  the  canoes,  and  carried  away  to  be  eaten  in  the 
Nimbi  swamps. 

Hardly  had  the  agent  finished  his  story  than  a  flint- 
lock sputtered  in  the  bush,  followed  by  a  crackle  of  gas- 
pipe  guns  and  a  hammering  of  Sniders,  as  the  black 
Yoruba  soldiers  at  the  Consulate  fired  at  random  into 
the  forest  which  walled  in  three  sides  of  the  clearing. 

Our  host  leaned  fanguidly  over  the  saltbags,  and 
looked  out  into  the  darkness.  "  Don't  alarm  yourselves 
yet,"  he  said.  "  It's  only  Desmond's  Krooboys  starting, 
as  usual.  They  squib  off  their  ricketty  guns  if  a  branch 
rustles,  then  everybody  else  joins  in,  and  this  kind  of  thing 
has  gone  on  every  night  for  three  weeks.     So  far,  they 
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have  only  winged  one  Accra  cooper,  but  they'll  kill 
most  of  the  sentries  before  they've  done.  The  ^Thrush/ 
*  Widgeon '  and  three  'armed  Company's  steamers  are 
somewhere  on  the  way.  It's  about  time,  for  a  man 
can't  do  without  sleep  for  ever." 

Presently  we  rose  to  leave,  and  shook  hands  with  the 
agent.  "  Sorry  you  must  go,"  he  said.  "  Mind  you 
show  your  lantern,  or  you'll  probably  be  shot ;  I  always 
sing  if  I  move  out  after  dark." 

We  reached  our  boat  without  being  fired  on,  though 
three  times  the  hoarse  voice  of  a  Krooboy  sentry  rose 
out  of  the  bush  demanding,  ''Who  lib,"  and  in  due 
time  boarded  the  steamer. 

Early  next  morning  the  whistle  rang  out  across  misty 
river  and  steamy  forest,  and,  as  the  winch  rattled  and 
panted,  the  cable  came  "  clinking  -  clanking "  home. 
Then  the  engine-room  telegraph  tinkled,  and,  with  her 
propeller  churning  up  the  yellow  water,  and  a  long 
trail  of  black  smoke  streaming  astern,  she  steamed  down 
the  river,  on  her  way  to  the  sea.  A  seaman  in  the 
chains  swung  the  lead  continually,  because,  fearing  an 
attack,  every  trader  had  shipped  his  last  cask  of  oil,  and 
the  big  tank  was  considerably  deeper  than  we  cared 
about,  for  the  dangerous  bar  lay  ahead. 

The  decks  presented  a  curious  sight,  crowded  as  they 
were  with  a  mass  of  naked  black  humanity.  Broad- 
shouldered  Krooboys,  with  woolly  hair  and  a  blue  stripe 
tattooed  on  the  forehead  (the  only  West  African  race 
which  will  work),  sat  in  groups,  laughing  with  usual  negro 
heartiness,  for  their  twelve  months'  labour  was  finished, 
and  they  were  returning  to  their  homes  by  the  thunder- 
ing beaches  of  Liberia.  Yorubas,  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Protectorate,  moved  pompously  about,  looking 
down  with,  contempt  on  the  *'  bushmen  "  around  ;  tall 
Accra  coopers,  dressed  in  blue  duck,  with  enormous 
development  of  arm  and  chest  ;  naked  Fanti  rubber 
gatherers,  returning  to  the  bush  behind  Accra  ;  dwarfs, 
four  feet  high,  from  no  man  knows  where  ;  Shantis, 
Dahomeyans,  and  even  a  few  decrepit  Mandringoes 
were  present,  forming  a  babel  of  many  tongues,  and  a 
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confusion  of  different  types.  Every  negro  race  differs 
widely  in  physique  and  shade  ot  colour,  and  a  fact  not 
generally  known  is  that  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the 
palms  of  the  hands  of  some  are  almost  as  white  as 
those  of  a  European. 

Seeing  the  doctor  crossing  the  foredeck,  I  hastened 
after  him,  and  we  entered  the  forecastle,  the  quarters 
of  seamen  and  firemen.  Coming  in  from  the  sun- 
glare  outside,  it  was  some  time  before  my  .  eyes 
grew  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  and  I  stood  listening 
to  the  roar  beneath  the  bows,  and  the  gurgling  wash  of 
water  along  the  plates.  Every  available  foot  of 
space  appeared  to  be  lumbered  with  wooden  boxes 
full  of  screaming  parrots  and  gibbering  monkeys, 
cases  of  live  snakes  (20  ft.  long-,  and  purchased  for  5s 
a-piece),  and  tanks  containing  small  alligators.  Presently 
I  made  out  the  doctor  leaning  over  what  seemed 
to  be  a  bundle  of  dirty  rags,  and,  avoiding  the 
outstretched  paw  of  a  monkey,  I  reached  a  narrow 
shelf,  on  which  a  young  lad  wasted  to  a  shadow  lay 
slowly  gasping  out  his  life  in  the  heat  and  foul  odours  of 
the  choking  forecastle. 

*'  You'll  see  to  the  ten  pounds  worth  of  trade,  sir,"  he 
said,  feebly  ;  **  its  for  the  folks  at  home.  They're  very 
poor — ^t hat's  why  I  came,  for  I  was  afraid  I  was  not 
strong  enough  to  fight  the  fever  again." 

*'  Here,  drink  this,  and  don't  talk  nonsense  ;  we'll  pick 
you  up  my  lad,"  answered  the  doctor,  and  a  smile 
flickered  in  the  glittering  eyes,  a  sad  smile  that  showed 
while  the  sufferer  respected  the  kindness  of  the  reply 
he  had  little  hope  of  recovery. 

'*  Its  no  use,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I'm  going.  I  knew  the 
risk,  but  I  was  hard  np  and  I  took  it." 

We  moved  away,  and  I  helped  the  doctor  to  ad- 
minister a  draught  to  a  strong  man  who  lay  raving  and 
tossing  in  fever  delirium.  As  he  writhed  about,  im- 
ploring us  to  keep  off  some  horror  that  pursued  him,  I 
could  hardly  repress  a  shiver,  for  with  his  glaring  eyes 
and  distorted  face,  the  sufferer  seemed  scarcely  human. 
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At  length  we  gave  him  the  medicine,  and  the  doctor 
said,  *'  That's  one  of  the  steadiest  men  in  the  ship,  but 
he  can  hardly  live  two  days  at  this  temperature.  We 
have  been  too  long  in  the  rivers  in  the  deadliest  time  of 
the  year.  Come  across  to  the  fireman's  side,  I  can't  do  any 
more  here ;  three  of  them  will  not  live  out  the  week. 
They  would  be  healthier  if  all  those  parrots  and  reptiles 
were  overboard,  and  many  a  row  I've  made  about  it ; 
but  most  of  them  are  married,  and  the  temptation  to  do 
a  little  trade  is  strong.  The  fever  gets  them  all,  sooner 
or  later." 

Then  we  entered  the  firemen's  side,  and  found  a 
skeleton  of  a  man  lying  on  a  grimy  brown  blanket.  As 
we  came  in  he  turned  a  ghastly  face  towards  us,  and 
said,  "  How  long  will  you  give  me,  doctor  ? " 

"  How  long  ? — until  we  make  the  trades,  to  come 
round  in." 

"  No,  I  know  better  than  that,"  was  the  answer.  '*  In 
a  few  days  it  will  be  the  red  ensign,  and  a  couple  of  fire- 
bars- for  me, — better  anyway  clean  water  than  the 
bubbling  mud  where  we  left  poor  Jim,  ashore." 

"Now,"  broke  in  the  doctor,  '*if  you're  going  to 
talk  that  stuff  I'll  mix  you  a  dose  that  will  give  you  a 
bad  taste  for  weeks.  Drink  this,  lie  down  and  sleep, 
like  a  sensible  man." 

Tenderly  he  laid  the  poor  fellow  back  in  his  hard 
bunk,  and  after  bathing  his  forehead  with  some  cooling 
mixture  moved  to  and  fro  among  the  sufferers,  smooth- 
ing out  a  rough  blanket  or  shaking  up  a  crumpled 
pillow,  talking  cheerily  and  rapidly  the  while.  Mean- 
time, haggard  and  wasted  men,  who  had  received  little 
kindness  in  their  hard  lives,  followed  him  with  grateful 
looks  as  he  went  about  his  work. 

As  we  went  out  into  the  sunlight  I  said,  *'  You  have 
done  more  good  this  morning  than  many  a  man  does  in 
his  life." 

*'  Don't  talk  sentiment,"  was  the  sharp  answer.  *'  I 
don't  do  it  because  I'm  fond  of  it, — sooner  have  a  snug 
practice  and  a  brougham.    They're  poor  and  I'm  poor, 
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and  the  fever  hangs  over  us  all ;  so  we  help  one  another. 
If  anyone  wants  to  understand  what  plague,  pestilence 
and  sudden  death  mean,  let  them  go  to  sea  in  a 
forecastle,  to  Brazil  or  West  Africa/'  Then  the 
medico,  '*  pills/'  as  he  is  called  afloat,  stamped  away  aft, 
for,  in  spite  of  an  assumed  cynicism,  he  was  given  to  out- 
bursts of  the  kind. 

Leaning  over  the  rails  of  the  saloon  deck,  I  watched 
the  yellow  river  water  breaking  away  into  folds  of 
creamy  foam  before  the  thrust  of  the  bows,  while 
the  steady  throb  of  the  engines,  and  the  volume  of 
smoke  streaming  away  from  the  tall  black  funnel, 
showed  that  sickly  men  were  forcing  the  fires  far 
down  in  the  depths  of  the  ship. 

Dark  cottonwood  forest,  yellow  beach,  dismal  man- 
grove swamp,  and  clustering  palms  rose  to  view,  and 
faded  away  astern  as  the  steamer  churned  along, 
until  at  length  the  river  bar  lay  close  ahead. 
Looking  over  the  bows  we  could  see  the  parallel  green 
walls,  their  white  crests  flashing  in  the  sunglare,  rolling 
in  from  the  limitless  sweep  of  blue  Atlantic  to  melt 
away  in  spouts  of  foam  as  they  piled  themselves 
upon  the  shoal  ;  for  wind  or  no  wind,  every  African 
river  bar  is  swept  by  eternal  surf.  The  telegraph 
clanged  twice,  and  the  increased  shaking  and  vibration 
showed  that  the  engines  were  panting  under  every 
pound  of  steam  the  overtaxed  boilers  could  raise,  to 
drive  the  clumsy  tank  through  the  chaos  of  tumbling 
water  ahead.  On  she  went,  straight  for  the  cloud  of 
salt-water  smoke  which  hung  over  the  bar,  until  there 
was  a  sudden  rattle  of  wheel  chains  and  a  clanging 
of  the  telegraph.  Then,  her  head  swinging  round, 
she  pitched  her  full  bows  upon  the  shoal,  and  stopped 
dead  with  a  crash  and  shiver,  just  inside  the  roaring 
surf. 

With  the  engines  reversed  full  speed  the  propeller 
whirled  up  the  spray  astern,  but  grinding  and  bumping, 
so  that  she  trembled  through  every  plate,  the 
steamer  jammed  her  nose  further  into  the  sand,  until 
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she  was  wedged  in  hard  and  fast.  Then,  seeing  it  was 
useless  to  try  to  get  her  off  before  next  high  water,  the 
skipper  descended  from  the  bridge.  As  he  passed 
beneath  the  saloon-deck  awnings,  he  smiled  at  the 
passengers  with  his  usual  dehonnaire  manner. 

"  I  had  really  no  intention  of  putting  you  on  the  bar, 
but  a  tide  eddy  swept  her  out  of  the  Channel  —  and 
you  never  know  your  luck,"  he  said ;  "  You  would  have 
been  worse  off  if  we  had  struck  in  the  surf." 

When  I  passed  the  chief  engineer's  door,  I  found  old 
Mack  there,  the  usual  self-opinionated,  six-foot  Clydes- 
dale man,  whose  favourite  occupation  was  grumbling  at 
the  poorness  of  his  table,  or  demonstrating  how 
inefficiently  the  mates  navigated  the  ship. 

"  Man,"  he  said,  rubbing  an  oily  smear  from  his  grimy 
face.  "  They  useless  sailormen  hae  piled  her  up,  an' 
noo  the  guid  engine  must  suffer  till  she's  backed  off. 
Any  fool  could  be  a  mate,  but  it  needs  a  man  for  a 
mechanic.  Saw  ye  ever  a  chief  engineer  rin  a  ship 
ashore?" 

"  No,"  I  said,  '*  I  have  not,  for  they  never  get  the 
chance,  but  I've  rescued  several  from  Spanish  guardias 
— when  they  had  been  visiting  their  friends,"  and  as 
I  moved  away  Mack's  voice  followed  me,  lamenting  the 
waste  of  his  precious  coal. 

An  hour  or  two  later  the  captain  called  the  passengers, 
among  whom  were  invalided  officers,  together.  "  Many  of 
you  gentlemen  have  guns,  better  keep  them  loaded,"  he 
said.  "  We  run  two  risks.  If  we  don't  get  off,  all  the 
marauding  Nimbi  and  Fishtown  men  will  be  down  upon 
us,  and  may  cut  our  throats.  Then  I'm  not  sure  of  our 
swarming  black  passengers — you  know  what  happened 
when  the  "  Sahara  "  went  down,  how  they  looted  the  ship, 
killed  one  another,  and  made  off  with  the  boats.  How- 
ever, the  Brassmen  hate  the  Krooboys  worse  than  they 
do  us,  and  the  latter  will  stand  by  us,  I  hope,  for  their 
own  sake."  Then  he  leaned  over  the  rails  and  addressed 
the  chattering  deck  passengers.     "  Now,  you  Krooboy 
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and  Fanti  man,  suppose  'teamer  live  two  three  day, 
Brassmen,  plenty  too  much  bushmen,  come  and  chop 
you  up.  Savvy  how  they  dun  chop  Krooboy  at 
Akassa  !     You  fit  fight  him  with  white  man  ? " 

There  was  a  fierce  howl  from  the  crowded  deck,  for 
some  of  the  Krooboys  had  seen  their  countrymen 
butchered  at  •Akassa,  and  one  negro  tribe  hates 
another  with  a  deadly  hatred.  "Storekeeper,"  said 
the  captain,  "  when  the  time  comes  give  them  all 
the  matchets,  marlin  spikes,  and  bars  youVe  got — not 
now,  or  they'd  kill  one  another  by  morning.  Tell  the 
mate  to  get  the  two  guns  aft  to  the  saloon  deck,  and  load 
them  with  nails." 

When  high  water  came  again  the  engines  throbbed 
and  panted  under  a  risky  over-pressure  of  steam,  but 
though  every  plate  quivered  the  vessel  never  moved,  but 
remained  apparently  faster  than  ever.  That  night  there 
was  little  sleep  on  board.  The  Krooboys,  crouching 
round  the  monkey-skin  drums,  sang  their  by  no  means 
unmusical  chanties  to  the  monotonous  tapping,  songs 
with  a  sighing  chorus,  handed  down  through  long  gener- 
ations, many  telling  how  they  fought  the  first  white  men 
four  centuries  ago. 

Most  of  the  singers  had  with  them  cases  of  villainous 
"trade  "  powder  and  "  long  Dane  "  guns,  taken  in  pay- 
ment of  wages,  some  of  which  would  be  sold  to  inland 
traders,  while  with  the  rest  they  would  probably  lurk 
among  the  bushes  and  fire  a  handful  of  potleg  into 
the  scantily-uniformed  soldiers  of  Liberia,  or  attack  a 
Custom  House.  The  Krooboy  is  a  born  free-trader,  and 
when  he  has  nothing  better  to  do  generally  organises  a 
desultory  warfare  against  the  black  republic,  in  return 
for  an  attempt  to  tax  his  trade. 

Not  very  long  before  fifty  of  them  swam  off  with 
matchets  in  their  teeth  one  calm  night,  and  actually 
captured  a  little  Liberian  gunboat  near  the  Cavally  river, 
in  spite  of  her  machine  guns. 

So  there  was  a  great  overloading  of  gaspipe  guns  on 
board,  at  which  the  mate  looked  askance.     "  Keep  clear 
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if  they  let   any  of  those   things  off/'   he   said.     *'  It's 
certain  death  for  anyone  near/' 

When  the  sun  rose  out  of  a  rosy  flush  behind  the 
palms,  and  the  clammy  fever  mist  rolled  away,  by  twos 
and  threes,  and  then  half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  big  canoes 
dug  out  of  Cottonwood  logs  began  to  arrive.  All 
were  paddled  by  huge  rivermen,  whose  matchets  and 
flintlock  guns  lay  in  the  stern  ;  and  as  they  hovered 
round  the  ship,  the  naked  tribesmen  gazed  cove- 
tously on  a  prize  which  would  enrich  them  for  life, 
and  scowled  at  the  Krooboys  with  murderous  hate. 
But  there  was  neither  rope  nor  gangway  by  which  the 
slippery  iron  sides  could  be  scaled,  while  two  guns 
grinned  down  from  the  saloon-deck,  and  the  rail  of 
both  wells  was  lined  with  long  Dane  muzzles  and  keen 
matchets. 

A  derisive  yell  rose  from  the  Krooboys,  quickly 
stopped  by  the  captain,  who  threatened  to  turn  the 
hose  upon  them.  "  Let  them  be,  for  heaven's  sake^ 
when  they  are  quiet ;  don't  draw  them  on  us,"  he 
said.  When  they  grasped  his  meaning,  the  Kroo- 
men  said  it  was  *'good  palaver — the  Lord  give  him  sense 
too  much,"  though  they  fingered  their  triggers  longingly, 
for  the  West  African  dearly  loves  firing  a  gun. 

Long  before  high  water,  a  dense  column  of  dingy 
smoke  rose  vertically  against  the  azure,  for  there  was  not 
a  breath  of  air  stirring,  and  a  feathery  jet  of  steam  roared 
away  from  the  escape  pipe,  showing  that  the  boilers 
were  already  straining  below,  while  old  Mack 
rubbed  his  greasy  hands  with  a  ball  of  waste,  and 
mourned  over  the  useless  consumption  "  o'  they  guid 
coals."  When  noon  came,  two  surf  boats  were  lashed 
to  a  platform  of  boards,  on  which  were  laid  the  big 
anchor  and  the  second  bower,  and  a  score  of 
half-naked  Krooboys  dropped  on  board.  A  few 
officers  took  their  places  on  the  high  poop,  repeating 
rifle  in  hand,  in  case  of  molestation ;  but  the  Brassmen 
knew  these  weapons,  so  they  turned  their  canoes  sullenly 
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aside,  while  the  surf  boats  dragged  out  the  heavy 
cables,  amid  the  yells  and  hisses  of  the  Krooboys,  as 
they  bent  over  their  three-tongued  paddles.  It  was 
fiercely  hot,  and  a  dancing  haze  quivered  over  the 
heaving  swell  which  rolled  in  across  the  bar,  yet  the 
two  mates  of  the  steamer  swayed  to  and  fro  over  the 
heavy  sculling  oars,  and  encouraged  the  men  until  the 
chains  were  out  at  full  stretch,  and  then  bending  their 
backs  to  the  levers,  amidst  a  crowd  of  perspiring  negroes, 
tilted  over  the  big  anchors.  Again  the  ship  vibrated  to 
the  frantic  whirling  of  overtaxed  engines,  while  the 
winches  hammered  and  clanged  as  they  strained  at  the 
cable.  At  last  there  was  a  low  grating  beneath  the 
keel  ;  the  chains  came  home,  link  by  link  —  then  the 
smaller  one  burst  with  a  bang,  and  the  broken  end, 
cutting  open  a  seaman's  head,  fell  into  the  water. 

**  Now,  you  Krooboy,  take  them  line  and  pick  him 
chain  up ;  two  three  gin-case  dash,  suppose  you  catch 
him,"  said  the  mate  ;  while  the  captain  stamped  up  and 
tlown  the  bridge,  fuming  with  impatience  at  the  loss  of 
another  tide. 

A  negro  climbed  outside  the  rails  of  the  lofty  poop, 
and  seizing  the  end  of  a  coil  of  light  Manila,  threw  up 
his  hands,  and  shooting  downwards  cleft  the  water  like 
a  lance,  going  down  with  so  clean  a  dive  that  only  a  tiny 
splash  from  the  drawn  in  feet  rose  above  the  surface  as 
he  disappeared  below.  A  little  later  he  rose  again, 
wringing  the  water  out  of  his  eyes,  and  hailed  the 
mate.  ''  Chain  be  in  mud,  sah,  I  try  again."  Try 
again  he  did,  and  several  of  his  comrades  too,  while 
the  passengers  poured  cold  water  over  the  head  of 
the  wounded  man,  who  lay  groaning  at  their  feet ;  but  at 
last  the  Krooboys  would  go  down  no  more,  for,  as  they 
said,  '*  Plenty  too  much  fish  live." 

**  These  rivers  are  full  of  sharks,  and  the  fever's  on  me 
now,"  said  the  mate,  and  a  glance  at  his  flushed  face 
showed  he  spoke  the  truth,  '*but  we  must  have  that 
anchor  if  we  are  to  get  off."  For  a  moment  he  poised 
himself  on  the  bow  of  the  surf  boat,  a  mere  frame  of  a 
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man,  with  the  fierce  sun  heat  burning  down  upon  his 
unprotected  head,  then  leaped  out,  and  the  water 
closed  above  him.  For  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  we  waited 
anxiously,  until  his  head  broke  the  surface  again,  and  a 
seaman  dragged  him  into  the  boat. 

"  There  is  a  shark  or  something  there,  but  Fm  going 
to  have  that  chain,"  he  gasped,  and  when  he  had 
regained  breath,  dived  again.  Ten  seconds  went  by, 
twenty,  thirty,  and  then,  while  we  gazed  with  tingling 
nerves,  a  white  hand,  grasping  the  end  of  a  thin  line, 
rose  slowly  from  the  river.  '*  Got  a  turn  on  this  time, 
quick  there,"  spluttered  the  swimmer,  as  ready  hands 
dragged  him  out  of  the  water,  and  he  collapsed  into  a 
dead  faint  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

The  broken  end  of  the  chain  was  hoisted  up  and 
shackled  into  the  rest,  but  though  engines  and  winches 
did  their  best,  the  tide  was  falling,  and  the  '^Atumba" 
refused  to  move. 

All  that  night  fires  twinkled  in  the  bush  and  upon  the 
canoes,  while  the  *'  chunk-chunk  "  of  paddles  and  the 
howls  of  delight  from  the  misty  river,  told  that  the 
Brassmen  were  stealing  down  from  every  mangrove- 
lined  creek  greedy  of  loot.  Through  the  long  weary 
hours  we  kept  close  watch,  and  when  at  last  dawn 
came,  the  river  was  black  with  canoes. 

**  They'll  board  us  to-night,  sure,  if  we  don't  get  off. 
It  will  be  worse  than  the  Akassa  murder  then.  Rig 
derricks,  and  stand  by  to  heave  the  oil  casks  over,"  said 
the  captain. 

But  at  noon  that  day,  with  a  harsh  grating  beneath 
her,  and  a  great  stirring  up  of  river  mud,  the  stranded 
vessel  yielded  to  the  power  of  steam,  and,  while  a  ringing 
cheer  rose  from  the  white  men,  and,  repeated  by  the 
black  passengers  in  indescribable  African  yells,  rang  out 
across  river  and  forest,  she  slid  off  into  deep  water,  amid 
a  pandemonium  of  howls  and  whistles  from  the  dis- 
appointed Brassmen. 
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Half-an-hour  later  she  steamed  safely  out  over  the 
rolling  bar,  and  so  across  the  sunlit  waters  of  the  Bight 
of  Benin,  homeward  bound  ;  but  those  on  board  will 
long  remember  the  anxious  time  they  spent  ashore  in 
the  Niger. 

"  Weathergauge." 
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BELGRAVIA 

JUNE,     1899. 


According  to  the  prophesies  of  everyone  that  was 
supposed  to  know  all  about  it,  the  Academy  this  year 
was  to  have  been  below  the  standard.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  more  than  half  round  gallery  No.  i  to  see  that 
this  is  all  wrong.  All  the  big  men  whose  names  are 
familiar,  and  have  show  Sundays  and  so  forth,  had 
produced  nothing  exceptionally  striking,  so  it  seemed 
safe  to  expect  a  poor  Exhibition — at  least,  safe  to  any- 
one who  had  not  taken  into  account  the  growing 
promise  among  men  as  yet  little  known,  which  has  made 
itself  increasingly  prominent  in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  years.  It  is  these  that  are  responsible  for  the 
excellence  of  the  exhibition  in  Burlington  House  this 
year.  Take  Mr.  Peacock,  for  example.  Last  year  he 
was  only  noticeable  to  an  expert ;  this  year,  to  use  a 
vulgarism,  he  is  all  over  the  place.  Five  canvases  is, 
indeed,  a  large  show  for  anyone  who  is  not  an 
academician.  It  is  the  same,  though  not  to  so  great  a 
degree,  with  the  others.  For  instance.  Miss  Kempe- 
Welsh  came  into  sudden  notice  as  a  painter  of  horses. 
She  has  only  one  picture  this  year,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  her  success  is  to  be  sustained. 

The  wholly  new  exhibitor  is  Miss  Mead  (Nos.  595,610). 
This  lady  has  apparently  still  a  good  deal  to  unlearn,  but 
her  work  shows  every  appearance  of  strength  and  force, 
which  is  not  usual  among  women  artists ;  she  should  do 
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better,  although  what  she  has  already  done  is  by  no 
means  bad.  But,  interesting  as  it  may  be  to  endeavour 
to  pick  out  the  newcomers,  what  the  reader  of  *'  Bel- 
gravia*'  wants  is  to  be  told  what  are  the  pictures  of  the 
year.  There  are  none.  Popular  interest  is  of  course 
concentrated  on  the  three  pictures  of  the  Queen  at  St. 
Paul's.  To  throw  on  to  a  canvas  all  the  primitive 
colours,  and  a  great  many  more  that  are  not  primitive,  to 
paint  several  thousand  portraits  which  shall  be  distinctive 
and  recognisable,  to  produce  a  work  of  art  which  shall 
be  a  worthy  memorial  of  unit,  makes  something  like  a 
triplet  of  impossibilities.  Of  the  three  artists  who  have 
had  to  attempt  it,  Mr.  Gow  (105)  has  succeeded  the  best. 
The  picture  is  not  finished,  and,  therefore,  it  is  some 
time  before  we  may  expect  to  see  it  en  permanance 
at  the  Guildhall.  Mr.  Charlton  (273)  has  thought  less 
of  the  portraits,  and  more  of  his  picture.  Regarded  as  a 
memorial  of  the  Queen*s  Jubilee  it  is  hardly  a  success, 
but  if  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  south-east  corner, 
and  it  is  treated  as  a  representation  of  the  Indian 
chivalry  that  came  to  ride  in  the  procession  of  the 
Empress,  it  can  hardly  be  praised  too  much.  Mr. 
Gennaro  D'Amato  (888)  indulges  in  brighter  colours, 
and  has  attempted  somewhat  less.  Immediately  over 
this  picture,  Mr.  R.  C.  Woodville's  picture  of  Khartoum 
will  attract  attention.  For  the  rest  nothing  shall  be  said 
of  those  artists  whose  work  is  looked  for  regularly  year 
by  year  ;  all  that  will  have  been  already  done  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers — except  that  it  may  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Somerscales  goes  a  little  outside  his  ordinary 
vogue  in  Pico  of  the  Azores.  The  limitations  of  Mr. 
La  Thangue  are  more  evident  than  ever,  but  when 
within  them  nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  his 
work.  For  instance,  take  No.  28,  Cider  Apples.  Mr. 
Byam  Shaw  ought  to  be  a  happy  man;  he  has  gauged  the 
*  strength,  or  rather  weakness,  of  the  Hanging  Committee, 
and  his  enormous  picture  of  all  the  remarkable  people  in 
.  history,  in  a  place  where  they  ought  not  to  be,  occupies 
about  the  best  position  in  the  show.  Another  picture 
that  one  cannot  avoid  is  Mr.  Solomon's  big  canvas.     Its 
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title  is  not  the  angel's  whisper.  It  would  have  been 
better  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  but  in  any  event,  Mr.  Solomon 
shows  that  he  understands  a  jubilee  Lord  Mayor  a  great 
deal  better  than  a  jubilating  knight.  As  for  the  show  in 
general  what  seems  to  be  most  noticeable  is  the  number 
of  bishops.  Some  of  them  are  in  plain  black,  others  in 
black,  white,  and  red,  like  the  German  flag,  others  more 
daring  in  the  fashionable  purple.  There  are  also  naval 
officers,  but  blue  and  gold  by  comparison  is  inconspicuous. 
It  is  all  right  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it.  Last  time 
it  was  the  red  year  of  the  soldiers. 

Since  the  Academy  has  ceased  to  be  academic,  and 
admits  with  equal  readiness  the  result  of  any  and  every 
school,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  New  Gallery  must 
lose  some  of  its  distinctiveness.  But  it  is  not  all  gone. 
For  instance.  No.  88  goes  far  enough  for  the  most  ex- 
treme ;  and  again,  in  106,  we  seem  to  have  a  revival  of 
the  early  Victorian  period,  when  it  was  inartistic  to 
finish,  and  a  crime  to  admit,  that  there  was  in  nature  such 
a  colour  as  green.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  picture  (80) 
attracts  a  daily  crowd.  Whether  to  admire  or  merely  to 
wonder  may  be  questioned.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Steevens  (192)  is  for  some  reason  placed  up  in  a  corner. 
Both  here  and  at  Burlington  House  the  Hon.  John 
Collier  is  very  much  in  evidence.  There  is  a  marked 
change  in  his  style  ;  but  whether  as  the  result  of  definite 
conviction  or  merely  as  an  accident  of  the  subjects 
chosen  cannot  be  said.  Finally,  Mr.  Watts  sends  an 
angel  without  a  face  (318),  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  a  flat 
coastwise  landscape  (237)  that  is  like  nothing  else  in  the 
exhibition,  and  for  the  rest  there  is  much  that  is  good, 
and  little  that  is  remarkable. 

Nothing  can  be  said  of  the  other  exhibitions,  the 
institute  of  this  and  the  society  of  that,  down  to  th^ 
New  English  Art  Club,  where  strange  things  are  seen*, 
such  as  a  man  caught  apparently  in  the  act  of  praying 
to  an  electrical  machine.  Moreover,  this  last  gallery 
will  be  closed  before  this  article  can  be  printed.  Qji^y 
a  very  conscientious  person  can  get  through  them  all,  and 
retain  a  definite  impression  of  the  whole. 

40* 
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Ir  was  quite  an  excitement  for  the  little  country 
town,  and  there  had  not  been  so  much  to  talk  about 
since  the  bye-election,  which  had  fought  itself  out  six 
months  ago.  That  was  an  old,  stale  story,  but  here  was 
something  fresh  and  unexpected — touched,  too,  with  the 
pathos  and  tragedy  without  which  no  sensational  incident 
is  quite  complete.  In  every  house  it  had  made  subject 
matter  for  the  most  wild  and  improbable  gossip  ;  in 
every  house  save  that  meagre,  thin-looking  dwelling, 
with  its  closed  blinds  and  modest  brass  plate  on 
the  door.  There  more  was  known  of  the  true  facts  ; 
indeed,  by  the  master  of  the  house  everything  was 
known — for  he  lay  dead,  with  his  worn  young  face  turned 
wearily  away  from  the  rising  sun.  Being  a  doctor,  he 
might  at  least  have  died  decently  of  some  usual  disease 
that  a  medical  brother  could  easily  have  spelled  upon 
the  certificate.  Instead  of  that  he  chose  to  die  mysteri- 
ously, although  the  cause  of  death  was  common  enough  : 
Chloral ! 

He — or  somebody  else — had  done  the  deed  thor- 
oughly. The  medical  brother  was  reluctantly  obliged  to 
own  that,  when  summoned  in  such  white,  trembling 
haste  by  the  shabby  little  servant ;  nor  could  he  suggest 
anything  more  alleviating  to  the  deceased  man's  sister 
than  an  immediate  notification  to  the  County  Coroner. 
He  would  have  added  a  few  words  of  sympathy,  but  he 
knew  she  had  listened  to  nothing  since  hearing  there 
was  no  hope. 

An  inquest  was  held,  and  she  was  principal  witness, 
answering  all  their  searching  questions  quietly,  yet  very 
truthfully. 

"  Yes,  the  deceased,  Lewis  Kirton,  was  her  brother. 
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She  had  been  with  him  during  the  four  years  of  his 
residence  in  the  town.  Owing  to  exposure  and  other 
hardships,  his  health  had  failed  seriously  during  the  last 
two.  She  knew  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  chloral  for 
sleeplessness — had  begged  him  again  and  again  to  desist, 
but  uselessly.  He  was  not  without  money  troubles,  as 
the  purchase  of  the  practice  had  almost  exhausted  his 
means,  and  turned  out  very  disappointing.  She  had 
known  him  give  way  to  great  depression,  but  never 
heard  him  threaten  to  take  his  life.  He  had  left  debts — 
not  many  or  of  large  amounts  ;  but  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  up  appearances,  and  the  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  meet  his  liabilities,  had  undoubtedly 
preyed  upon  his  mind.  He  was  thirty  years  of  age  ;  not 
strong — never  had  been  very." 

The  soft  low  voice  had  gone  monotonously  on,  as 
though  repeating  some  well  conned  lesson.  Truly  she 
had  learnt  it  by  heart  during  those  four  years  of  decreas- 
ing hope,  and  they  were  a  little  afraid  of  what  lay  behind 
that  stillness. 

'*  Only  thirty ! ''  remarked  a  juryman,  compassionately ; 
"  I  took  Dr.  Kirton  for  an  older  man  than  that." 

Then  a  painful  sensation  was  created  by  the  witness 
suddenly  laughing — surely  the  bitterest  laugh  that  ever 
came  from  a  woman's  lips. 

"  Barely  thirty  !  He  looks  younger  now  that  he  is 
dead." 

The  next  witness  was  Emily  Vallnace,  the  little, 
shabby,  middle-aged  servant,  and  her  distress  was 
almost  too  great  for  coherence  of  any  sort.  They  had  to 
get  her  evidence  bit  by  bit,  and  disentangle  it  from  sobs. 

**  She  had  lived  with  deceased  and  Miss  Kirton  for 
three  years.  A  kinder  master  and  mistress  no  one  could 
ever  live  under.  She  knew  there  was  often  trouble  in 
the  house,  owing  to  want  of  means,  but  the  brother  and 
sister  had  been  on  the  most  affectionate  terms.  Once 
or  twice,  perhaps,  the  master  had  spoken  up  sharp, 
when  more  than  usually  worried  or  ill,  but  he  was  never 
content  unless  she  was  somewhere  close  at  hand  when 
he  was  in  the  house.     She  had  been  fully  aware  of  her 
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master's  failing  health,  and  had  seen  Miss  Kirton  cry 
bitterly  at  being  unable  to  provide  more  nourishing  food 
for  him.  Had  heard  him  say  (when  Miss  Kirton  was 
not  present)  that  she  must  always  stick  to  her  mistress 
when  his  time  was  over,  but  she  felt  sure  he  only  said 
so  because  he  was  ill,  and  knew  it.  So  the  pitiful  story 
was  dragged  out  into  the  light  of  day,  while  the  one  now 
chiefly  concerned  sat  apparently  unmoved  by  a  publicity 
that  she  would  have  risked  her  life  to  conceal  a  few 
days  ago. 

The  medical  evidence  was  commendably  brief,  and 
there  really  wasn't  much  to  say  about  an  overdose  of 
choral,  evidently  self-administered.  The  verdict  was 
— death  by  misadventure,  which  was  perhaps  showing 
the  dead  man  more  kindness  than  had  ever  been 
lavished  on  him  when  alive  by  his  fellow  townsmen. 

The  finding  of  this  satisfactory  verdict  enabled  Mary 
Kirton  to  return  to  her  dead,  without  even  waiting  to 
receive  the  vote  of  sympathy  that  was  being  unanimously 
accorded  her.  Some  well  meaning  person  had  labori- 
ously unearthed  a  venerable  aunt  of  the  Kirtons,  and 
produced  her  to  comfort  and  sustain  the  mourner. 

This  good  soul  hunted  Mary  from  room  to  room,  with 
suitable  kindly  platitudes,  until  she  took  final  refuge  by 
the  side  of  the  coffin,  and  refused  to  stir  from  thence  ; 
for  added  to  natural  grief  was  a  passion  of  pity  and 
regret  hardly  to  be  borne.  She  had  loved  this  dead 
Lewis  as  women  do  love  those  they  have  toiled  for, 
suffered  for,  wept  for.  Her  love  had  raged  again  and 
again  at  its  powerlessness  to  do  more  than  just  alleviate 
the  hardness  of  his  lot.  She  would  have  sacrificed  her- 
self to  the  uttermost — had  done  it  too  in  those  unseen 
ways  that  women  have — to  stave  off  such  a  calamity, 
and  now  she  could  do  nothing  more,  practically  had 
been  unable  to  do  anything  from  the  very  first,  save  eat 
her  own  heart  out  with  silent  and  unavailing  regret. 
Somebody,  aunt  Elizabeth  probably,  had  meekly  sug- 
gested a  suitable  submission  to  the  hand  of  God,  but 
the  iron  had  entered  into  her  soul,  leaving  no  room  for 
resignation   or   comfort.      They    would    have    seemed 
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traitorous  to  him,  who  had  fallen  on  life's  highway  too 
utterly  weary  to  finish  the  journey. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  spring  evening  aunt  Elizabeth  stole 
silently  in  with  a  cup  of  tea  for  the  chief  mourner. 

"  There's  a  letter  down  stairs,  dear,  for  poor  Lewis 
— and  she  glanced  apologetically  at  the  coffin, —  I  didn't 
bring  it  to  you.     I  daresay  it  is  only  a  bill." 

Mary  put  down  the  untasted  tea. 

"  A  bill !  But  there  is  enough  when  all  is  sold  to  pay 
every  halfpenny.  I  think  neither  he  nor  I  could  have 
eaten  our  daily  bread  without  knowing  that.  Would 
you  let  Vallance  bring  it  to  me  here?"  So  it  was 
brought  to  her,  and  she  took  it  to  the  darkening  window, 
but  there  was  no  bill  inside,  only  a  letter,  with  its  good 
news  made  null  and  void  by  coming  too  late.  We  can 
read  it  quite  quickly,  but  it  took  her  a  long  time. 

2,  Dent  Court,  E.G. 
Lewis  Kirton.  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — A  client  of  ours,  by  name  Lewis  Kirton, 
residing  at  Monkswood  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
has  died  somewhat  unexpectedly.  He  was  both  wealthy 
and  eccentric,  and  having  quarrelled  with  the  few  sur- 
viving relatives — he  was  an  old,  childless  man — it  was 
necessary  to  find  someone  to  inherit  his  property. 
Happening  to  be  at  Paddington  Station,  he  caught  sight 
of  your  luggage,  bearing  precisely  his  own  name.  The 
coincidence  struck  him,  and  he  directed  us  to  make 
enquiries  about  you,  with  a  view  of  appointing  you  his 
heir.  His  only  stipulations  were  that  you  should  not 
be  a  relative,  or  have  anything  against  your  personal 
character.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  you 
belonged  to  a  different  family,  and  that  your  character 
would  bear  the  strictest  investigation.  We  advised  him 
to  let  you  know  his  intentions,  as  the  will  was  drawn 
out  three  years  ago,  but  he  refused  to  do  this.  The 
property  is  left  absolutely  to  you,  or  failing  you,  your 
next  of  kin. 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  your  instructions  at  the 
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earliest  possible  date,  so  that  you  may  take  possession 
without  loss  of  time. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Hart  &  Cleare,  Solicitors. 

Surely  fate  had  never  played  a  crueller  trick  on  poor 
humanity  than  that.  The  irony  of  that  letter,  read  in  the 
presence  of  the  dead,  seemed  to  root  up  her  shaken 
faith,  and  whirl  it  into  utter  chaos. 

'*  There  is,  then,  no  just  God — none  !  " 

So  she  cried  in  her  bitterness — and  a  just  God  never 
listened. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Perhaps  Messrs.  Hart  &  Cleare  had  never  found  a  client 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  new  possessor  of 
Monkswood.  She  tried  their  official  patience  to  the 
uttermost  by  an  indifference  to  her  good  fortune  that  was 
past  all  bearing  with.  Neither  by  threats  or  compulsion 
could  they  induce  her  to  go  down  and  install  herself  as 
mistress,  and  Mr.  Hart,  who  had  most  to  do  with  the 
vexatious  client,  declared  himself  at  his  wits'  end  to 
know  what  could  be  done.  In  vain  he  had  tried  to  dazzle 
her  imagination,  for  she  refused,  in  the  most  docile, 
gentlest  way,  to  be  in  the  least  dazzled. 

**  All  may  be  as  you  say  ! ''  she  would  answer,  "  and 
if  the  good  fortune  had  come  a  few  month  ago  none 
would  have  rejoiced  so  earnestly  as  I ;  but  now  it  comes 
too. late— terribly  too  late.'' 

./'But,  my  dear  lady,  regrettable  as  are  the  circum- 
stances under  which  you  inherit,  there  is  yourself  to  be 
considered  ! " 

*   She  had  been  so  little  used  to  thinking  an5rthing  about 
herself  that  the  idea  was  a  novelty.     Such  forgetfulness 
is  very  noticeable  in  those  who  have  been  taking  care  of 
others  most  of  their  days. 
.    *'  Oh,  yes  !     There  is  of  course — myself." 
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In  her  slightly  absent,  hesitating  way,  she  seemed  to 
be  answering  him  entirely  from  politeness.  He  could 
have  shaken  her. 

"There  is  a  big  house  waiting  for  you,  full  of  idle 
servants  with  nothing  to  do." 

'*  A  little  idleness  won't  hurt  them,"  she  answered; 
**it's  good  sometimes.  I  can  quite  fancy  the  big  house 
is  more  in  their  way  than  mine." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Kirton,  may  I  ask  you  to  take  this 
thing  seriously." 

She  had  been  serious  enough  throughout,  trying  vainly 
to  do  what  was  expected,  and  failing  utterly — for  the 
woman  was  well  nigh  broken-hearted  behind  her  quiet 
serenity. 

"  Things  are  going  wrong,"  grumbled  Mr.  Hart ;  '^  the 
bailiff  imagines  he  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  is  carrying 
matters  with  far  too  high  a  hand.  I  had  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  tenants  to-day  complaining  of  his  overbearing 
ways.     You  see,  there  are  duties." 

He  brought  out  the  word  delicately,  for  he  had  seen 
people  shy  terribly  at  it,  yet  it  was  the  only  one  just  then 
to  have  influence  with  her. 

**  I  will  try  and  go,"  she  said,  slowly,  '*  if  you  think  I 
can  be  of  any  use." 

"  I  am  delighted  you  say  so.  But  let  them  know- 
beforehand,  as  they  will  like  to  make  a  little  demon- 
stration in  order  to  welcome  you." 

She  looked  quite  scared. 

*'  A  demonstration — to  welcome  me  !  And  I  am 
absolutely  unknown  to  them.  I  couldn't  face  that.  I  will 
go  quietly,  or  not  at  all." 

And  she  kept  her  word,  for  one  wet  autumn  evening 
there  was  a  gentle  ring  at  the.  big  door  of  Monkswopd, 
tardily  answered  by  an  exceedingly  condescending bfitlfer,  : 
who  was  not  at  all  impressed  by  the  damp  little  figure  in 
front  of  him.  In  faict,  the  butler  was  much  grander  in 
his  way  than  the  lady  was  in  hers,  and  his  superiority 
blatently  asserted  itself,  as  she  tried  gently  to  pass  him 
by  and  get  under  shelter. 
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"  Beg  pardon,  my — miss  !  But  this  entrance  is  only 
for  visitors  and  the  family." 

She  paused  in  the  useless  attempt. 

*'  I  am  not  a  visitor  exactly.  I  suppose  I  am  the 
'  family.'     My  name  is  Kirton — Miss  Kirlon." 

The  butler  never  forgave  her  the  shock,  but  he  fell 
back  sufficiently  for  her  to  gain  an  entrance. 

**  There  is  some  luggage  outside.  Will  you  help  the 
man  to  bring  it  in?" 

He  thought  it  a  most  unmannerly  request,  but  what 
could  be  expected  from  a  mistress  coming  in  such  an 
underhand  way,  and  in  a  mere  common  conveyance 
from  the  station.  He  concluded  that  she  .had  not  been 
accustomed  to  an5rthing  so  choice  as  himself,  or  she 
would  have  known  that  he  was  not  there  merely  to  help 
in  luggage.  Still,  something  had  to  be  done,  so  he  beat 
furiously  upon  the  great  dinner  gong  to  summon  the 
establishment,  who  w^ere  as  he  knew  in  various  stages  of 
unreadiness.  This  thundering  noise  of  his  made  her 
start  nervously,  as  she  had  an  idea  that  he  was  commen- 
cing the  dreaded  demonstration  which  she  had  tried  so 
carefully  to  avoid. 

The  startled  appearance  of  Mrs.  Hamlyn,  entirely 
without  her  official  dignity,  was  balm  to  the  affronted 
butler,  who  was  desirous  of  transmitting  the  shock  he 
had  undoubtedly  received  to  this  rival  in  power. 

"This,  madam,  is  the  housekeeper," he  said,w^ith  some- 
thing of  a  flouristf,  and  then  stood  ready  to  see  the 
annihilation  of  Mrs.  Hamlyn.  For  the  second  time 
Mary  made  her  quiet  announcement,  not  in  the  least 
understanding  why  her  arrival  should  cause  such  a 
commotion.  After  the  first  shock  of  the  news,  the 
housekeeper's  feminine  wits  soon  recovered  themselves; 
there  was  even  dignified  reproof  in  her  respectful  expos- 
tulation. 

^*  If  it  had  only  been  your  pleasure  to  let  us  know  of 
your  arrival,  madam.  There  are  not  even  fires  in  any  of 
the  sitting  rooms,  and  I  arn  afraid  you  are  cold  and  tired." 

The  butler  had  already  retired  to  scare  the  other 
servants  into  violent  and  spasmodic  action,  and  almost 
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as  soon  as  she  could  escape  from  the  officious  cares  of 
Mrs.  Hamlyn,  she  was  ushered  into  a  long,  low,  cold 
apartment  of  state,  where  a  fire  had  just  been  kindled.  They 
might  have  made  her  more  cosy  and  less  grand,  but  the 
butler  had  already  decided  she  was  a  person  to  be  awed 
and  coerced.  The  fire  was  so  young,  and  the  place  so 
old,  that  it  struck  very  chill  to  the  solitary  tenant  as  she 
sat  entirely  unelate  waiting  for  her  tea.  There  was  no 
joy  in  such  a  homecoming  as  this,  and  the  rain  beat 
harshly  against  the  windows.  Yet  it  might  have  been 
so  different — so  different.  The  silence  kept  ringing  with 
it  in  her  ears,  and  her  heart  beat  rebelliously  still. 

With  the  entrance  of  lights  came  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels,  followed  by  a  brisk  ring  at  the  front  door.  It 
occurred  to  Mary  that  it  might  be  another  claimant  to 
the  property,  coming  in  hot  haste  to  drive  out  the  inter- 
loper ;  but  she  was  informed  that  it  was  only  Dr.  Lenton 
come  to  see  the  under-housemaid,  who  was  ill.  Would 
Miss  Kirton  like  to  see  him  after  his  yisit?  After  the 
slightest  possible  hesitation.  Miss  Kirton  decided  that 
she  would,  and  awaited  patiently  his  coming  downstairs. 
H  is  visit  was  of  the  briefest  possible  duration,  and  on 
coming  into  the  long,  low  room,  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  lady,  standing  in  the  small  oasis  of 
light,  before  she  could  more  than  hear  his  leisurely 
approach.  Slow  movements  were  habitual  to  him,  nor  ' 
was  he  without  curiosity  concerning  the  new  owner  of 
Monkswood.  He  had  heard  just  chough  to  know  that 
riches  and  social  power  were  new  experiences  to  her ;  it 
would  be  amusing  to  discover  whether  she  meant 
wearing  these  honours  meekly,  or  with  the  vulgarity  of 
the  newly  prosperous,  who  have  made  the  upward  leap 
too  suddenly  to  bear  themselves  with  dignity.  Standing 
expectant  in  the  light,  she  was  not  uncomely,  although 
with  nothing  in  her  appearance  the  least  striking.  . 
Perhaps  it  was  the  absence  of  any  unpleasing  trait — a 
sort  of  negative  charm — that  made  her  personality  agree- 
able. Years  ago  she  might  even  have  been  a  pretty 
girl — the  dark  hair  and  eyes  hinted  at  it  still,  but  the 
cheek  bones  were  too  prominent,  the  anxious,  careworn 
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lines  too  deeply  marked  to  escape  the  most  careless  eye. 
Once  in  the  light,  it  was  her  opportunity  to  scrutinise, 
and  her  heart  hardened  against  him,  quite  irrationally 
and  illogically.  It  did  so  because  he  was  prosperity 
personified.  His  clothes  w^ere  as  handsome  as  they 
could  be,  without  display  or  vulgarity — the  coat  was  even 
luxuriously  warm  and  comfortable,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  man  was  thoroughly  successful  and  w^ell  to  do. 
She  grudged  him  these  things  because  Lewis  had  died 
for  want  of  them,  and  her  bow  was  very  cold  as  she 
put  her  simple  questions  concerning  the  servant's  illness. 

"A  mere  nothing.  She  had  grown  fanciful  from 
having  too  little  to  do.  Set  her  to  work  again  and  she 
will  be  all  right.'' 

A  pleasant  voice,  and  a  manner  that  might  have  been 
more  cordial,  but  for  the  coldness  in  her,  which  he 
wondered  at  a  little,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  be  liked 
by  women.  He  glanced,  too,  at  an  old  friend  of  his — a 
most  hospitable  armchair — but  she  remained  standing ; 
so  he  put  on  one  glove  with  an  air  of  departure,  and 
she  noticed  the  white,  well-kept  hand,  so  thoroughly 
indicative  of  ease  and  good  health.  Intuitively  she 
knew  the  sort  of  carriage  that  was  waiting,  with  its  pair 
of  horses,  and  internal  comfort.  She  felt  certain  he 
was  indolent,  and  given  to  taking  too  much  care  of 
himself. 

**  I  hear  you  have  only  just  arrived.  I  am  happy  to 
be  the  first  to  bid  you  welcome  to  this  part  of  the 
world." 

But  he  spoke  without  enthusiasm,  and  she  responded 
with  equal  indifference.  Just  then  a  lordly  deerhound 
pushed  open  the  curtained  door,  and  went  over  to  the 
doctor  with  a  wistful  and  inquiring  look,  as  though 
beseeching  some  sort  of  news  long  withheld. 

^  Have  you  spoken  yet  to  Roy  ?  He  is  a  noble  dog, 
•and  faithful,  for  he  cannot  forget  his  old  master.  Mr. 
Kirton  was  eccentric  in  his  dealings  with  humanity  ; 
but  he  and  Roy  w^ere  devoted  to  each  other." 

Then  he  saw  her  face  utterly  change,  as  she  called  the 
dog  to  her,  and  Roy  instantly  understood  thai  at  last  he 
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had  found  a  comforter.  The  infinite  gentleness  of  the 
touch  could  not  be  mistaken.  He  laid  his  head  caress- 
ingly against  the  blackness  of  her  gown,  and  understood 
better  than  any  why  the  crape  was  so  heavy  and  thick 
upon  it. 

'*  I  suppose  it  is  too  early  to  ask  if  you  like  Monks- 
wood  ?" 

"  It's — it's  very  large,"  she  said,  looking  round  in  the 
half  absent  way  that  seemed  natural  to  her.  '*  I  was 
wondering  before  you  came  in  how  I  should  make  the 
return  journey  up  to  my  room.  I  can  only  remember 
that  the  way  is  very  crooked." 

He  nodded,  as  one  to  whom  the  house  was  familiar 
ground. 

You  will  like  it  when  the  sun  shines,"  he  said.  **  But 
why,  when  there  are  no  end  of  comfortable  rooms,  did 
you  let  them  put  you  into  this  one  ?  It  is  barbarously 
cold  and  damp." 

And  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  being  a  man  who 
loved  comfort  ;  but  he  liked  to  make  others  comfortable 
too,  and  felt  sorry  for  this  woman,  whose  forlornness  was 
more  evident  to  him  than  to  her,  being  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  think  about  herself  in  any  way. 

"  I  shall  not  see  this  girl  again  unless  you  send  for 
me,"  he  continued  ;  '*  there  is  nothing  the  matter,  except 
a  little  nervousness.     I  will  wish  you  good  night." 

The  ungloved  hand  was  held  out,  giving  her  no 
choice  ;  but,  unless  he  had  taken  the  initiative,  the 
parting  would  have  been  as  formal  as  the  meeting.  He 
could  not  decide  if  she  were  cold,  or  only  shy,  as  he 
drove  away ;  but,  after  all,  the  room  had  been  cheerless 
enough  to  freeze  cordiality,  and  women  were  not  without 
their  moods,  as  the  late  Mrs.  Lenton  had  abundanjtly 
proved  to  him. 

For  some  days  Mary  remained  very  quiet,  learning 
her  way  about  the  rambling  house,  and  studying,  among 
other  things — the  butler.  She  felt  he  was  an  unneces- 
sary luxury,  and  found  the  courage  to  tell  him  so.  He 
instantly  asserted  his  claims  to  be  considered  a  most 
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valuable  servant,  hinting  plainly  that  his  services  in  the 
wine  cellar  alone  were  almost  priceless. 

*'  But  I  drink  no  wine,"  she  expostulated,  in  her 
wistful,  kindly  way  ;  **  if  you  were  old,  I  would  say  stay 
and  welcome,  but  you  are  so  young,  and  should  go 
where  there  is  more  scope  for  you — more  wine  to  be 
drunk." 

She  was  quite  guiltless  of  the  least  imputation,  yet  he 
thought  her  a  most  unmannerly  lady,  and  made  quite  a 
virtue  out  of  the  necessity  of  his  going.  That  was  the 
only  change  made  in  the  house ;  but  when  Mary 
inspected  the  stables,  the  man  in  attendance  had  a 
little  doubt  of  her  intentions.  Two  fat  carriage  horses 
munched  their  corn,  quite  unconscious  how  their  fate 
hung  just  then  in  the  balance.  The  corn  was  good,  the 
stable  their  own  property;  what  did  a  slight  little  woman 
in  black  matter  to  them  ?  The  third  stall  contained  an 
elderly  pony,  also  much  interested  in  his  dinner,  and 
very  unmindful  of  the  new  comer's  greeting. 

*'  I  shall  keep  this  one,"  she  said;  *'  he  seems  a  meek 
sort  of  pony,  that  I  could  drive  myself." 

"  But  these  are  the  carriages  horses,  ma'am," 
exclaimed  the  coachman,  in  fear  and  trembling  ;  *'  the 
brougham's  too  heavy  for  anything  but  a  pair." 

'*  A  close  carriage  is  of  no  use  to  me,"  she  said, 
hurriedly;   '*  I  hate  them  !  " 

"  The  horses  are  old,  ma'am —  very  old.  They  will 
fetch  very  little  if  sold." 

She  looked  quickly  at  the  coachman,  and  saw  that  his 
hair  was  white,  saw  that  his  hand  trembled,  as  he 
stroked  the  bright  coat  of  one  of  his  old  friends. 

"  Oh  well,  if  that  is  the  case,  we  must  not  dispose  of 
one  of  them  under  value.  I  will  keep  them  until 
someone  offers  quite  a  good  price.     Be  sure  of  that." 

.It  was  the  kindness  in  her  voice  that  made  him 
understand  how  assured  was  his  own  position,  and 
that  of  his  indulged  and  petted  animals. 

Mfary  Kirton's  neighbours  came,  as  was  in  duty  bound, 

to   call  with   an    amused    curiosity    as    to    what    the 

.  newcomer    would    be    like.       They    expected    great 
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self  assertion,  and  unbounded  anxiety  concerning  a 
proper  social  standing ;  but  they  found  none  of  these 
things.  She  did  not  seem  in  the  least  desirous  of  taking 
any  position  at  all  that  might  require  judicious  repressing. 
Too  innately  polite  not  to  return  the  calls,  she  did  so 
on  conspicuously  fine  days,  that  drew  the  majority  out 
of  doors.  With  her,  the  ordained  fifteen  minutes 
dwindled  down  to  ten,  and  she  usually  met  the  afternoon 
tea  in  the  hall  as  she  was  going  out.  Was  it  not  such 
as  these  who  had  only  looked  on  indifferently  at  that 
losing  battle  which  had  cost  her  so  dear  ? 

Mr.  Hunt,  the  bailiff,  on  whom  she  had  descended 
with  something  of  a  shock,  felt  entirely  reassured  by 
his  first  interview.  She  was  so  gentle  of  manner  and 
voice,  so  apparently  hesitating  and  ignorant,  that  he 
thoiight  they  would  get  on  splendidly  together.  Yet 
they  soon  had  differences,  for  she  was  thorough  and 
painstaking,  and  would  understand  details  in  order  that 
she  might  be  generous,  and  not  grasping.  He  accused 
her  of  having  most  unbusinesslike  transactions  with  the 
poorer  tenants,  but  if  he  demurred  she  would  do  the 
things  herself,  and  practically  ignore  his  scruples.  She 
installed  Emily  Vallance  as  her  personal  attendant,  a 
position  that  was  in  reality  a  sinecure.  The  mistress 
had  to  invent  light,  pleasant  tasks,  just  to  prevent  Emily 
finding  out  that  she  had  little  or  nothing  to  do. 

Somehow  the  great  home  and  its  little  mistress  were 
not  altogether  inharmonious.  She  preferred  its  solitude 
to  other's  companionship,  yet  the  empty,  handsome 
rooms  seemed  to  reproach  her  always  for  being  there 
instead  of  Lewis.  The  sharp  contrast  between  past  and 
present  was  an  intolerable  heartache.  The  luxury  she 
would  have  rejoiced  in  for  him  she  despised  for  herself, 
and  lived  with  a  rigorous  simplicity  that  seemed  the 
only  way  left  to  express  her  sorrow  and  love. 

Occasionally  she  and  the  meek  pony  mutually  assisted 
each  other  into  Riverford,  which  meant  that  she  walked 
up,  and  led  him  down  all  the  hills.  Once  there  he 
would  sleep  profoundly  outside  the  different  shops, 
while   she  conscientiously   did  the   necessary  business 
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for  the  household.  On  the  third  of  these  occasions  a 
chance  discussion  caught  and  held  her  usually  wandering 
attention.  It  referred  to  the  sending  of  a  certain  order, 
and  the  shopman  told  his  wife  not  to  do  it,  as  they  would 
never  see  the  money  for  it.  The  man's  contemptuous 
way  of  mentioning  the  customer's  name  made  Mary 
Kirton  feel  indignant,  nor  could  she  easily  forget  it. 
That  same  evening  she  enquired  of  Mrs.  Hamlyn  how 
many  doctors  there  were  in  Riverford.  The  woman 
named  them,  putting  Dr.  Lenton  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

**And  which  do  you  think  the  poorest  and  most 
struggling  of  them  all  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hamlyn  gave  her  decided  opinion  on  that  point, 
and  the  name  was,  as  Mary  had  expected,  the  same  as 
she  had  heard  that  morning  in  the  shop. 

**  They  say  Dr.  Wintle  drinks  and  bets,"  added  Mrs. 
Hamlyn  ;  "  I  can't  say  if  it  is  true,  but  none  of  the 
gentry  have  anything  to  do  with  him." 

*'  The  man  is  poor — that  explains  everything." 

Her  next  act  was  to  study  the  medical  directory.  She 
found  Charles  Brian  Wintle  but  poorly  qualified,  and 
she  was  more*  sorry  for  him  than  before.  A  sort  of 
curiosity  made  her  search  out  **  Arnold  Henry  Lenton," 
and  his  good  diplomas  vexed  her.  She  would  have 
taken  them  as  useful  stock-in-trade  from  the  rich  man, 
and  given  them  to  the  poor  one  had  it  been  possible. 
Before  Christmas'  was  over  she  caught  cold — very 
slightly,  yet  she  made  much  of  it,  to  the  surprise  of 
Emily  Vallance,  who  ha.d  never  known  her  mistress  heed 
a  trifling  ailment  before.  Seemingly  anxious  about  her- 
self, she  decided  upon  medical  advice,  and  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  whole  household,  Dr.  Wintle  was  sent 
for.  Not  one  of  them  could  understand  her  motive, 
certainly  not  the  man  himself,  who  hoped  that  at  last 
luck — a  thing  he  believed  in,  yet  cursed  half  his  time — 
was  turning  in  his  favour.  That  first  meeting  was  a 
surprise  to  her,  for  she  had  expected  to  see  someone 
perhaps  a  little  like  the  dead  Lewis^^  with  a  careworn, 
refined  face,  and  rather  shabby  clothes,  but  a  gentleman 
always.      At  the  mere  sight  of  him,  an  instant  suspicion 
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crossed  her  that  he  was  not  a  gentleman,  and  then  she 
indignantly  dismissed  it.  His  clothes  were  shabby,  but 
they  were  loud  too,  although  her  sympathy  was  more 
easily  roused  than  her  disapproval.  Not  by  any  means 
a  bad  looking  young  man, — he  thought  himself  very 
handsome.  ~  It  was  a  boyish  weakness  of  his  to  look  often 
in  any  convenient  mirror,  and  she  caught  him  at  it  be- 
fore he  had  been  five  minutes  in  the  room.  He  was  too 
stout  to  look  starved,  or  be  so,  yet  she  never  doubted  of 
his  being  poor.  The  shiny  coat  betrayed  it,  the  piteous 
attempt  at  dandyism,  with  only  shabby  finery.  He  was 
under  thirty,  and  possessed  two  manners — the  one 
apparently  boyish  and  frank,  the  other  worldly  and 
cunning.  His  eyes  bore  out  the  latter  and  not  the 
former,  and  the  whole  face  was  older  than  his  years. 
Her  instant  repulsion  at  first  sight  yielded  to  tolerance 
as  they  became  better  acquainted,  and  he  found  the 
assumption  of  boyish  frankness  pay  better  than  all  his 
disastrous  bookmaking  had  ever  done. 

It  did  not  require  much  medical  erudition  to  diagnose 
a  cold  in  the  head,  and  that  little  matter  \yas  soon  dis- 
posed of.  Then  with  gentlest  tact  she  made  him  talk  of 
himself — a  task  he  loved — although  the  man  himself  was 
not  half  so  important  to  her  as  the  dreary  facts  of  his 
poverty  and  want.  She  saw  he  was  nervously  anxious 
and  uncertain  of  his  ground,  not  knowing  if  boasting  or 
humility  would  best  serve  the  purpose  of  pleasing  her. 
If  he  had  only  known  that  the  darn  at  the  arm  hole  of 
his  shiny  coat  was  more  eloquent  than  any  big  words  of 
his — that  she  wasnH  even  listening  as  the  frayed  linen 
collar  obtruded  itself  to  her  pitying  eyes.  She  knew — 
none  better — what  these  things  mean  to  a  struggling 
professional  man. 

'*  You  live  alone,  then  ?  "  she  asked,  and  he  thought 
her  eyes  very  kind,  and  his  jauntiness  vanished  a  little. 

**  Yes  ;  there's  not  much  comfort  in  it,  you  know.'' 

'*  No.  But  you  have  only  yourself  to  trouble  about. 
There's  comfort  in  that." 

'*  It  had  not  dawned  upon  her  then  that  he  would  only 
have  troubled  about  himself  if  he  had  lived  in  a  house 
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full  of  people.  More  repelled  than  attracted  by  his 
personality,  she  was  none  the  less  determined  to  be  his 
friend,  and  for  the  first  time  she  felt  a  faint  gratification 
in  the  power  of  wealth.  The  quiet  cordiality  of  her 
parting  impressed  him,  and  he  went  away  elated  with 
success.  He  thought  he  had  done  a  good  morning's 
work,  and  the  totally  unnecessary  medicine  duly 
appeared.  She  tasted  it  as  one  who  knows,  and  smiled 
a  little.  **  Only  that,  then  he  is  cleverer  than  I  thought, 
and  understands  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  me,  although 
my  invalid  airs  were  well  put  on.  I  am  glad  he  is  not 
stupid, — it  makes  things  more  hopeless  still." 

"  She's  a  fanciful  old  girl,  that's  certain.  But  w^hat 
induced  her  to  send  for  me  ?  Won't  Lenton  be  savage  ! 
I  owe  that  fellow  more  than  one,  with  his  cursed  superior 
airs."  So  thought  Charles  Wintle  in  his  essentially 
vulgar  mind,  but  his  wonderings  usually  terminated  in  a 
satisfied  look  in  the  glass.  He  imagined  he  under- 
stood. 

Others  wondered  too  at  this  freak  of  Miss  Kirton's, 
seeing  a  curious  unfitness  in  it,  living  as  she  was  alone  ; 
but  others  knew  more  of  Charles  Wintle  than  did  the 
housestaying  mistress  of  Monkswood.  Dr.  Lenton  being 
human  was  a  little  annoyed  when  he  heard  of  it,  which 
was  almost  immediately,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  friends. 
No  medical  man,  however  fortunate,  cares  to  lose  an 
influential  patient,  but  he  was  not  altogether  surprised, 
as  he  understood  perfectly  that  their  first  interview  had 
not  been  satisfactory  from  her  point  of  view,  yet  with- 
out comprehending  the  reason. 

It  was  Mary  Kirton  herself  who  partly  explained 
matters  to  him.  They  met  by  chance  on  a  country  road  ; 
his  handsome  carriage  was  an  open  one,  and  for  a 
wonder  he  was  driving  himself.  Again  that  curious 
resentment  of  his  prosperity  hardened  her  against  him  ; 
but  stronger  than  that  feeling  was  a  sense  of  courtesy 
and  justice,  and  she  thought  he  deserved  at  least  an 
explanation.  Without  intention,  his  bow  was  very 
orthodox,  but  cold  ;  yet  she  deliberately  stopped  him, 
and  as  deliberately  spoke. 
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'*  Dr.  Lenton,  I  daresay  you  wonder  a  little  that  Mr. 
Wintle  is  attending  at  Monkswood,  but  it  is  from  no  want 
of  confidence  in  you.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  only  a 
little  while  ago  my  brother  died  in  a  poor  and  struggling 
practice — it  killed  him  really,  and  I  thought,  if  I  could, 
I  would  help  such  another  as  far  as  it  was  possible." 

She  spoke  with  a  forced  quiet,  he  could  see,  but  she 
had  learned  self-control,  and  only  her  hand  moved 
nervously. 

'*  My  dear  lady,  doctors  are  not  heirlooms  to  be 
handed  down  through  generations  or  fixtures  to  be  taken 
with  the  house,  and  one  medical  man  is  usually  as  good 
as  another,  especially  when  there  is  not  much  the 
matter." 

In  truth,  the  rest  to  mind  and  body  had  smoothed 
away  some  of  the  careworn,  harassed  lines,  and,  to  his 
observant  eyes,  she  looked  anything  but  an  invalid.  It 
struck  her  then  that,  if  she  had  not  been  telling  the  truth, 
she  would  have  felt  very  uncomfortable  under  his 
considering  attention. 

**  I  understand  quite  well,"  she  continued,  '*  that 
Monkswood  means  nothing  to  you,  while  it  means  a  great 
deal  to  him." 

**  So  you  think  Monkswood  means  nothing  to  me  ? " 
he  enquired,  with  the  same  careful  attention  to  her  words. 

'*0f  course  not;  you  have  nearly  everything.  But  I 
am  detaining  you." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  am  going  your  way  ;  will  you  let  me 
drive  you  ? " 

'*  Thanks,  no.     I  much  prefer  walking." 

The  refusal  was  almost  curt  in  its  haste,  and  as  he 
drove  on  he  pondered  about  her. 

Without  doubt  she  is  an  incurably  honest  ^voman. 
While  for  some  reason  almost  disliking  me,  she  had 
enough  respect  for  my  calling  to  divulge  what  others 
would  have  kept  secret.  What  a  pity  she  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  such  a  low-minded  fellow  as  Wintle. 

But  Wintle  thought  differently,  and  left  off  cursing 
his  luck,  for  she  showered  kindnesses  on  him.  At  first 
with  a  delicate  fear  of  giving  offence,  and  then  more 
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boldly,  as  she  discovered  his  sensible  views  on  the 
subject  of  receiving  benefits.  He  became  at  last  almost 
embarrassingly  frank  as  to  his  difficulties,  keeping  back 
only  those  of  which  h^  was  ashamed,  and  she  helped  him 
ungrudgingly,  without  any  emotion  but  pity.  It  was  the 
apparently  boyish  absence  of  reticence  concerning  his 
woes  that  made  their  intercourse  natural  and  uncon- 
strained, for  without  his  constant  complainings,  conver- 
sation would  have  languished  between  them.  As  matters 
stood,  however,  there  was  always  something  to  sympathise 
with  and  relieve. 

One  day  she  found  him  more  than  usually  downcast, 
and  discovered  that  his  sister — a  governess — had  broken- 
down  from  hard  work,  and  was  coming  to  him,  having 
no  other  place  to  come  to.  It  was  after  a  heaity  luncheon, 
and  he  was  in  his  most  boyish  and  confidential  mood, 
although  his  eyes  were  curiously  intent  and  watchful. 
Of  course  the  invitation  he  was  waiting  for  came  without 
hesitation,  and  was  even  better  than  his  expectations, 
for  Miss  Kirton  more  than  hinted  that  she  would  be  very 
glad  of  his  sister's  services  as  companion,  if  that  would 
suit  her  better  than  the  hard  life  of  a  governess.  He 
had  meant  to  lead  up  to  this  satisfactory  arrangement 
slowly,  but  she  had  spared  him  the  trouble,  being  only 
too  willing  to  nurse  someone  back  into  health  and 
strength  again,  without  making  them  feel  the  obligation ; 
but  Charles  Wintle  no  more  understood  the  real  ground 
of  her  high-minded,  delicate  kindness,  than  she  his 
thoughts  concerning  it.  Such  conduct  was  only  explic- 
able to  him  through  the  medium  of  his  great  attractive- 
ness— that  accounted  for  all,  and  her  sentimentality  was 
indeed  a  golden  harvest,  to  be  reaped  with  hardly  any 
trouble  at  all.  He  hated  trouble,  and  took  infinite  pains 
to  avoid  hard  work. 

His  boastings  added  fuel  to  the  neighbours'  gossip,  for 
Mary  had  failed  to  make  friends  of  them.  Amongst 
themselves  they  wondered  very  much  at  Miss  Kirton's 
foolish  infatuation.  Looking  at  her  in  church,  for 
instance,  she  seemed  hardly  that  sort  of  person,  and 
yet !     If  Mary  had  known  but  a  tithe  of  their  con- 
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temptuous  imaginings  as  she  sat  patiently,  without 
listening,  through  the  sermon,  waiting  wistfully  for  the 
old  simple  faith  that  had  upheld  her  through  much,  yet 
failed  at  last!  If  she  had  known,  but  she  knew  and 
guessed  nothing,  save  that  there  was  a  pleasant  peace  in 
the  old  church  which  was  not  to  be  enjoyed  outside. 
One  of  the  few  people  not  misled  by  appearances  was 
Dr.  Lenton,  but  then  he  was  a  little  in  her  confidence, 
and  her  half  dislike  of  him  was  a  good  reason  for  trying 
to  become  more  so.  He  wanted  to  find  out  why  it  was, 
and  a  good  opportunity  presented  itself  one  evening  in 
midwinter  when  they  were  both  present  at  a  charity 
concert,  that  was  to  provide  help  for  the  sick  and  needy. 
Probably  from  the  coldness  of  charity,  the  night  was 
freezing,  and  the  frosty  breaths  of  the  singers  accen- 
tuated the  time.  Still,  the  music — some  of  it — was  very 
good,  and  Mary  Kirton  knew  it,  as  she  sat  sandwiched 
between  an  excessively  fat  ^Squire  and  his  daughter,  who 
was  so  young  and  so  beautiful  that  she  did  not  even 
hint  at  the  relationship.  Now,  it  occurred  to  Mary  that  if 
Lewis  had  lived  to  see  days  of  prosperity  he  might  even 
have  married  this  girl,  for  she  remembered  his  love  of 
beauty,  and  just  the  thought  of  it  nfiade  her  curiously 
gentle  in  trying  to  win  confidence  and  liking.  But  Miss 
Patterson,  young  and  proud,  had  heard  things  concern- 
ing the  quiet  woman  at  her  side,  and  was  not  friendly ; 
and  Mary,  who  had  borne  so  much  that  was  hard,  felt 
pained  at  this  coldness  from  one  who  might,  she  thought, 
have  been  her  brother's  wife. 

Mr.  Wintle,  after  being  terribly  bored,  had  succumbed 
to  the  counter  attractions  of  the  hotel  bar,  but  he  con- 
sidered himself  bound  by  interest  and  gallantry  to  see 
Miss  Kirton  to  her  carriage,  if  her  modest  turn-out  could 
be  so  designated,  for  the  brougham  remained  in  its  own 
particular  house,  nor  ever  stirred  abroad.  At  the  head 
of  the  staircase  she  and  Dr.  Lenton  encountered  each 
other.  The  cold  wind  came  rushing  toward  them,  and 
he  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  handsomely  furred  coat. 
Of  necessity  they  had  often  met,  for  although  she  in- 
vented many  slight  ailments  to  give  Charles  Wintle  an 
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excuse  for  abill, — ^the  servants  of  Monkswood strenuously 
opposed  the  innovation,  nor  could  she  insist, — they  were 
allowed  to  save  their  souls  in  the  way  they  preferred, 
and  their  bodies  could  not  be  under  a  different  rule,  so 
the  doctor  they  wanted  they  had. 

"Miss  Kirton,  IVe  just  had  a  call  your  way.  Won't 
you  come  with  me  ?  It's  an  impossible  night  for  your 
pony  carriage." 

"  I  am  case  hardened/'  she  said,  with  a  glance  at  his 
sealskin  gloves ;  "  I  am  really  a  very  strong  sort  of  person." 

He  bowed  and  drew  a  little  back,  but  not  much,  giving 
Mr.  Wintle  his  chance.  "  These  women  !  They  want 
a  deal  of  management.  The  deuce  only  knows  why  I 
am  putting  myself  out,  such  an  atrocious  night  as  this." 
Then  he  laughed  inwardly,  wondering  how  he  could 
get  out  of  it. 

Charles  Wintle,  too,  pulled  up  his  coat  collar  to  protect 
uncomfortably  cold  ears.  Rather  she  than  he,  in  an 
open  conveyance  on  such  a  night.  What  was  the  woman 
dreaming  about,  to  keep  a  comfortable  carriage  and  not 
use  it.  Outside  it  was  snowing  slightly,  but  amongst 
the  many  vehicles  waiting.  Miss  Kirton's  was  not.  Now, 
the  meeic  pony  was  below  suspicion,  and  Jimmy,  the 
coachman's  son,  a  most  trustworthy  youth.  It  was 
difficult  to  think  they  had  come  to  grief, — yet  where 
were  they  ?  Her  escort,  who  felt  the  discomfort  keenly, 
made  good  use  of  his  sharp  eyes  to  no  purpose,  and  it 
was  his  medical  rival  who  suggested  there  were  also 
carriages  waiting  round  the  corner.  The  suggestion 
was  made  more  particularly  to  the  lady,  for  the  two  men 
had  little  or  nothing  to  say  to  each  other,  yet  Wintle 
felt  obliged  to  make  search,  while  anathematising  "  that 
other  fellow."  The  moment  he  was  gone,  Dr.  Lenton 
signalled  to  his  coachman,  who  immediately  drew  up 
close  to  them.  '*  Will  you  take  shelter,"  he  said,  "until 
Jimmy  appears  ?    You  will  be  frozen,  standing  here!" 

"  Oh,  no  !     It  is  not  worth  it." 

"You  might  if  you  please.  I  am  getting  chilled  to 
the  bone." 

Now,  a  bland  peremptoriness  is  part  and  parcel  of  a 
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physician's  outfit — a  necessity  that  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  and  assuredly  more  by  his  will  than  hers,  she 
found  herself  inside  the  brougham  that  she  disliked  for 
it's  cosy  comfort.  He  promptly  followed,  and  to  her 
amazement  they  moved  swiftly  off. 

"  But  this  is  all  wrong  !  " 

'*  No  !  it's  all  right.  The  fact  is,  I  came  out  half  an 
hour  ago,  and  found  Jimmy  almost  frozen  on  to  the 
reins.  Now,  he  is  a  nice  lad,  but  he  had  pneumonia  in 
the  summer,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  like  him  to  grow 
up,  so  I  sent  him  home  at  once.  Shall  I  begin 
apologising  ? " 

"  No  !    It  was  very  right — and  kind.     Thank  you." 

But  she  threw  off  a  little  impatiently  the  rug  that  was 
so  warm  and  soft.  Now,  her  companion  was  a  very  neat 
and  orderly  man,  so  he  carefully  rearranged  it. 

"  You  don't  like  being  comfortable — why  ? " 

The  point  blank  question  and  the  direct  look  took  her 
a  little  aback. 

**  I  have  thought  of  it  sometimes — as  a  selfishness  to 
those  who  have  no  comfort." 

He  leant  back  in  silence,  for  her  words,  coupled  with 
what  she  had  revealed  a  while  ago,  gave  him  a  good 
understanding  of  her.  He  considered  the  position  with 
both  sympathy  and  amusement. 

'*  Of  course,  then,  I  ought  to  wear  a  threadbare  coat 

if "     He  broke  off,  wondering  at  his  own  absurdity. 

'*Miss  Kirton,  you  are  making  a  great  mistake.  This 
sort  of  thing  will  not  do." 

**  How  do  you  mean  ?"  she  asked,  wondering  that  he 
should  take  the  trouble  to  be  so  exceedingly  plain 
spoken,  not  that  she  minded  being  honest  and  direct  of 
purpose  herself. 

**Why,  I  mean — Jimmy,  that  suicidal  open  convey- 
ance, and  hosts  of  other  self-sacrificing  indiscretions  for 
no  good  reason.  Was  I  not  obliged  to  send  Wintle  off 
on  a  fool's  errand,  which  is  a  very  unpleasant  reflection 
for  a  person  of  my  sensitive  temperament  ?  How  do  you 
think  he  feels  about  it?" 
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"  I  should  imagine  grateful.  I  expect  he  was  only  too 
glad  to  get  home  without  loss  of  time." 

Which  was  precisely  the  state  of  the  case,  for  she  was 
far  too  clear-sighted  to  make  a  hero  out  of  the  object  of 
her  kindness.  She  knew  him  to  be  only  common  clay, 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  he  could  not  feel  as  forlorn 
and  hopeless  as  a  thing  of  finer  worth. 

"  What  fools  people  are  !  "  thought  the  doctor,  as  he 
saw  how  absolutely  undazzled  she  was  by  the  least 
admiration  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  and 
almost  forgetting  that  without  his  previous  knowledge  he 
would  probably  have  made  the  same  mistake  as 
others. 

"  No  !  it  won't  do.  Why  upon  earth  should  you  live 
at  Monkswood  and  enjoy  less  comfort  and  social  inter- 
course than  even  your  servants  do.  Besides,  there  is 
your  duty  to  your  neighbour.  How  are  the  young 
people  to  meet,  and  marry  and  settle,  if  you  and  others 
in  a  like  position  never  give  them  a  chance  of  looking  at 
each  other  ? " 

She  had  never  heard  anything  but  the  most  common- 
place remarks  from  him,  but  now  his  voice  was  more 
alert,  his  words  more  incisive,  and  against  her  will  she 
saw  some  good  sense  in  them  as  he  paused  to  think 
why  he  had  been  so  truth-telling  and  so  little  polite,  for 
she  was  not  even  a  patient.  To  be  suavely  peremptory  was 
one  thing,  but  to  be  almost  abusive  was  quite  another. 
Yet  she  took  it  very  well  indeed. 

*'  Do  you  seriously  mean  to  say  that  I  am  supposed  to 
be  responsible  for  that  sort  of  thing  ? " 

In  a  painstaking,  pre-occupied  way  she  tried  to  ponder 
it  out. 

*'  Of  course  I  do.  If  every  country  house  was  con- 
ducted with  the  austerity  of  Monkswood  the  younger 
generation  would  die  of  ennui,  and  trade  would  be  at  a 
standstill.  It  is  better  to  spend  generously  than  to 
give  lavishly." 

**  That  reminds  me  !  Supposing  you  wished  to  bene- 
fit a  certain  class  of  poor  people — not  those  who  get 
soup  and  wine  sent  them — how  would  you  set  about  it  ? " 
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'*  I  should  be  very  careful  about  it,  that  my  good 
nature  might  not  be  imposed  upon." 

His  well-meant  caution  was  lost  upon  her  then,  to  be 
remembered  later. 

**  I  suppose/'  she  said,  "that  even  Monkswood  must 
conform  more  to  what  is  expected  of  it.  I  am  going  to 
have  a  companion,  and  she  will  need  more  change 
than  I  do." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  I  should  say  that  solitude  and 
Monkswood  combined  would  undermine  the  strongest 
nerves  in  less  than  a  year." 

But,  on  learning  a  few  days  later  who  the  expected 
companion  was,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  such 
guileless,  unsuspecting  folly. 

The  arrival  of  Miss  Lois  Wintle  changed  the  aspect  of 
affairs  considerably,  and  the  delicate,  over-worked 
invalid  of  Mary's  imagination  vanished  like  a  laid  ghost 
at  the  sight  of  so  much  robust  reality.  This  governess 
\vas  red-haired,  bright  -  complexioned,  with  the  very 
sauciest  eyes  that  ever  gazed  unabashed  from  a  good- 
looking  head.  Her  loud,  friendly  voice  rang  unspar- 
ingly through  the  quiet  house,  and  she  had  been  there 
quite  half  an  hour  before  Mary  remembered  to  enquire 
about  the  recent  illness.  Miss  Wintle  herself  seemed 
only  to  recollect  it  after  a  moment's  puzzled  thought. 

**  Oh  yes,  of  course,  Charlie  told  you  I  had  been  ill, 
but  I  am  getting  all  right  again  now.  It's  awfully  good 
of  you,  though,  to  have  me." 

'*  You  are  not  a  bit  like  your  brother  !  " 

The  visitor  burst  into  a  ringing  laugh,  as  she  touched 
up  her  rich  hair  in  front  of  the  looking  glass. 

**  Not  a  bit,  am  I  ?  I  flatter  myself  I  am  better  looking." 

So  she  was,  and  for  all  her  loudness,  audacity  and 
freakish  moods,  Mary  liked  her  better  in  a  week,  than 
the  brother  in  many  months.  She  was  like  a  bright 
gold  f.sh  in  a  big  tank,  and  wherever  she  darted  there 
was  a  ripple  and  sparkle  of  light.  She  told  amazing 
stories  with  a  charming  recklessness  and  a  racy  humour 
that  saved  them  from  utter  vulgarity ;  but  Mary  often 
wondered  what  she   had  taught  the   children   in  her 
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recent  situation,  and  never  made  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  this  girl  could  ever  have  been  Lewis's  wife. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  mistress  of  Monkswood 
found  herself  almost  compelled  to  a  different  way  of  life, 
for  Lois  was  by  no  means  the  sort  of  light  to  be  hidden 
under  a  bushel,  and  the  retired  leisure  of  the  fat  horses 
was  considerably  encroached  upon. 

Lois  Wintle  was  not  an  atom  more  scrupulous  than 
Charles  about  receiving  benefits,  but  at  least  she  did 
repay  them  with  a  genuine  sort  of  regard.  She  certainly 
liked  Mary,  but  had  a  hidden  contempt  for  the  motives 
of  her  kindness.  Charles  had  imparted  his  own  version 
of  them.  She  would  listen  with  sardonic  amusement  to 
Mary's  innocent  plans  that  the  brother  and  sister  might 
often  meet.  *' If  she  only  knew  him  as  I  do!"  she 
thought,  impatiently  ;  '*  but  what  fools  women  are — ^what 
a  fool  I  was  myself!" 

Charles  Wintle  came  and  went,  for  he  was  free  of  the 
house,  but  Mary  noticed  that  he  never  seemed  quite 
easy  in  the  presence  of  Lois.  He  appeared  always  half 
afraid  of  what  she  would  do  or  say  next,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  for  she  invariably  treated  him  to  her  maddest, 
most  irresponsible  moods.  Her  malicious  eyes  would 
sparkle  defiance  into  his  warning  ones,  and  she  would 
make  him  skirt  dangerous  topics  until  he  was  dizzy  with 
the  fear  of  tumbling  in.  It  was  not  all  grist  that  came 
to  his  mill  in  those  palmy  days,  and  the  two  had  stormy 
scenes  when  they  met  alone. 

Miss  Lois  had  not  been  there  many  weeks  before 
sundry  young  men  began  to  drop  into  afternoon  tea,  for 
she  -  was  that  sort  of  person.  If  she  had  been 
remotely  perched  upon  the  spire  of  a  church,  the  sunny 
glint  of  her  red  head  would  instantly  have  allured  some 
youths  to  share  that  eminence  with  her. 

It  became  quite  an  amusement  to  Mary  to  watch  the 
ways  of  her  and  the  various  victims,  for  she  was  capri- 
cious, and  by  no  means  tender  to  them.  Oddly  enough 
she  seemed  most  attracted  by  the  one  apparently  least 
affected  by  her  undoubted  fascinations,  and  the  favoured 
man  was  Dr.  Lenton,  for   he   too   came,   though  less 
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frequently  than  the  others.  She  chose  to  flirt  with  him 
just  because  it  annoyed  Charles  Wintle  so  much,  for 
her  love  of  mischief  permitted  no  restraints.  To  make 
other  people  mad  was  a  delight ;  and  if  ever  a  woman 
coquetted  with  danger,  it  was  Lois. 

One  day,  when  both  men  happened  to  be  there — a 
rare  occurrence — as  Wintle  had  his  own  reasons  for 
avoiding  the  other — a  certain  dance  was  spoken  of,  and 
Lois  volunteered  to  give  a  practical  example  then  and 
there. 

'*  What  nonsense!"  said  her  brother  sharply.  "  Ama- 
teurs should  never  attempt  these  things — they  spoil 
them." 

It  w^as  like  striking  an  excited  horse  with  a  whip. 
She  made  him  a  mocking  curtsy,  and  immediately  began 
to  dance,  and  the  poetry  of  motion  was  in  her.  She  did 
not  spoil  the  dance  in  the  least. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Dr.  Lenton,  with  gratifying  em- 
phasis. '*  I  saw  it  done  in — Plymouth,  not  a  bit  better 
than  you  have  done  it  now." 

Through  her  clear  skin  there  flushed  a  sudden  fire, 
but  her  eyes  were  as  steady  as  his. 

**  Thank  you  for  the  compliment.  What  do  you 
say  now^  Charlie  ? " 

If  only  he  could  have  spoken  out,  and  cursed  her 
vanity  and  imprudence. 

**  I  like  that  doctor  man,"  said  Lois  that  same  even- 
ing, when  she  and  Mary  were  alone.  "  I  don't  think 
he'd  ever  play  it  low  down  on  a  woman,  do  you  ?" 

Her  usually  careless  eyes  were  a  little  anxious,  and 
Mary  thought  she  had  been  crying. .  .         -       - 

**0f  course  not;  the  man  is  a  gentleman.  4%  What  is 
worrying  you  ?" 

'*  I  hate  to  tell  you  ;  but  Charlie  has  been  betting 
again,  and  of  course  losing.  Unless  some  one  helps 
him,  he  will  be  ruined." 

'*  My  dear  Lois,  does  your  brother  bet  ?" 

*' Didn't  you  know  it?"  she  cried,  taken  back.  **  I 
thought  everybody  knew  that." 

She  spoke  very  bitterly,  and  with  a  touch  of  suUenness. 
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"  I  will  help  him  out  this  time,  Lois,  but  not  again,  for 
there  are  others  who  don't  bet." 

For  the  first  time  in  their  acquaintance  Lois  burst 
into  tears,  sudden  and  stormy,  like  every  emotion  of  hers. 

'*  You're  a  good  sort.  Miss  Kirton,  and  I  feel  a  brute/' 

But  in  another  moment  she  was  laughing  and  doing 
her  dance  over  again. 

The  next  day  Charles  Wintle  appeared,  rather  shame- 
faced, and  wearing  his  worst  coat.  Without  reproaches 
or  question  she  gave  him  what  Lois  had  asked  for,  merely 
saying,  **  Mr.  Wintle,  some  amusements  are  only  for  the 
very  rich.  You  won't  tempt  Providence  any  more,  will 
you?" 

"  On  my  honour,  no  !"  he  answered,  with  enough 
earnestness  to  paSs  muster ;  but  he  was  wise  enough  to 
promise  by  something  non-existent,  save  in  his  imagina- 
tion. 

**  Why  doesn't  Mr.  Wintle  marry  ?"  asked  Mary,  one 
day.     Lois  looked  at  her  with  a  curious  smile. 

''  He  can't  afford  it,  I  believe." 

"  But  there  are  ways  and  means,  and  a  good  wife  is 
often  an  economy  rather  than  an  extravagance." 

**  I'll  tell  him  what  you  say,"  answered  Lois,  with  a 
demure  droop  of  those  wicked  eyes.  **  I  am  sure  he 
ought  to  economise  in  every  possible  way." 

So  the  two  schemers  enjoyed  a  good  time  that  summer. 
They  might  have  been  enjoying  it  to  this  day,  but  for 
a  momentary  want  of  caution  that  cost  them  dear.  It 
happened  that  one  evening  faithful  Emily  Vallance 
slipped  on  the  polished  stairs,  and  broke  her  ankle. 
The  injury  was  sufficiently  serious  to  make  her  anxious 
to  have  it  immediately  attended  to ;  but  Mary  could  not 
induce  her  to  accept  the  services  of  Dr.  Wintle,  who 
was  as  usual  dining  there,  for  he  found  the  arrangement 
made  a  comfortable  difference  in  his  butcher's  bill. 
Mary  never  admitted  to  herself  how  terribly  his  constant 
presence  bored  her  ;  but  she  was  often  thankful  to  leave 
him,  with  some  excuse  of  business,  to  Lois,  and  thus  it 
fell  out  that  the  two  in  the  drawing  room  were  not  even 
aware  that  an  accident  had  happened. 
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No.  Emily  would  not  let  Dr.  Wintle  have  the 
handling  of  her,  and  begged  and  prayed  Mary  not  to 
insist  upon  it.  With  her  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  servants'  hall,  she  hated  him,  and  dared  plainly  to 
say  so,  in  her  pain  and  discomfort.  So  Dr.  Lenton  was 
sent  for,  and  discovered  close  at  hand. 

**  This  is  rather  bad,"  he  said  to  Mary,  after  a  careful 
examination ;  *'  I  shall  be  obliged  to  drive  home  and  get 
a  proper  splint." 

**  But  I  have  some  by  me.     They  might  possibly  do." 

'*  I  doubt  it.     I  may  as  well  see  them,  though." 

He  was  extremely  business-like,  and  the  rather  lazy 
manner  of  the  man  had  vanished  completely. 

'*  What's  been  the  matter  with  you  ?"  he  asked,  as 
they  went  downstairs.  She  had  not  seen  him  so  much 
as  glance  at  her. 

'*  The  prevailing  complaint — influenza.  It  is  a  peculiar 
sort  of  ailment,  for  I  feel  worse  to-day  than  I  did  when 
I  was  supposed  to  be  really  bad." 

She  made  the  remark  just  for  something  to  say,  and 
without  the  least  intention  of  arousing  professional 
interest.  The  colour  in  her  face  made  her  look  years 
younger,  but  it  was  markedly  thin. 

*'You  have  been  going  out  too  soon.  Unless  you 
take  care  you  may  be  seriously  ill." 

**  That  will  never  do,  with  poor  Vallance  to  nurse. 
Here  are  the  splints."  And  she  opened  the  door  of  a 
quaint  three-cornered  cupboard,  which  was  cunningly 
wedged  into  the  outer  wall  of  the  large,  irregular  drawing 
room.  Without  speaking  he  examined  the  splints  one 
by  one,  while  she  stood  looking  on  quietly,  until  the 
sudden  sound  of  a  voice  made  her  start ;  for  only  the 
thinnest  of  lath  and  plaster  lay  between  them  and  the 
room.  The  voice  belonged  to  Charles  Wintle,  and  was 
full  of  impatient  expostulation. 

'*  My  dear  Lois,  don't  you  think  a  man  knows  when  a 
woman  is  ready  to  make  an  utter  fool  of»  herself  over 
him!  I  tell  you  that  but  for  you  I  could  easily  be 
master  here,  and  live  in  clover  all  my  days." 
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"  I  don't  believe  it,"  cried  the  clear  high  voice  of  Lois. 
*'  For  some  reason  she's  been  an  angel  to  us — I  almost 
believe  in  those  things  now — but  it  is  not  for  love  of  you, 
take  my  word  for  it." 

Wintle  laughed,  and  all  the  latent  vulgarity  of  his 
nature  ran  riot  in  it. 

"  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  widely  known  fact  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Go  where  I  will,  I  am  joked  about  my 
conquest.  It  makes  me  sometimes  a  little  savage  to  be 
chaffed  about  a  woman  who  is  I  dare  say  old  enough  to 
be  my  mother.'* 

There  was  just  seven  years'  difference  between  them; 
but  then  Mr.  Wintle's  valuation  of  himself  Avas  so 
erroneous  that  the  mistake  was  almost  natural.  Mary 
had  no  chance  to  hear  more,  for  her  companion  drew 
her  out,  and  shut  the  door  with  a  bang  that  should  have 
considerably  startled  the  confidential  talkers,  but  he  had 
charity  enough  not  to  look  at  her.  He  guessed  that  to 
a  proud,  shy,  reticent  woman  the  blow  would  be  a 
severe  one. 

"  This  splint  w^ill  do  nicely.  Come  and  help  me  put 
it  on." 

It  was  really  the  most  tactful  thing  to  say,  and  the 
necessity  of  paying  minute  attention  steadied  her  better 
than  any  other  means  would  have  done. 

After  all,  only  pride  was  hurt,  and  the  absurd  folly  was 
his,  not  hers.  Yet,  did  people  really  talk  and  think  about 
her  so  ?  The  idea  was  intolerable.  She  felt  half  inclined 
to  ask  this  man,  whom  she  felt  to  be  honest,  if  it  were 
really  so,  but  the  effort  w^as  beyond  her.  Even  the 
simple  courtesies  of  ordinary  leavetaking  were  difficult, 
and  thje  gentle,  slightly  hesitating  manner  was  accen- 
tuated wuth  a  painful  embarrassment. 

'*  I  beg  you  to  take  more  care,  Miss  Kirton.  You  look 
very  ill  to-night ! " 

**  Take  care  ?     I !     Oh,  yes ;  I  always  do." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  coachman,  hardly 
believing  his  dutiful  ears,  as  they  drove  away.  '*  I  beg 
pardon." 
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"  I  swore/'  said  his  master,  irately.  **  Attend  only  to 
your  horses." 

Full  of  a  restless  discomfort,  with  which  illness  had 
something  to  do,  Mary  decided  that  she  would  go  down 
the  drive,  and  see  that  the  gates  were  closed.  It  was 
not  in  the  least  necessary,  as  they  stood  open  more  than 
half  their  time.  Moreover,  it  was  raining,  but  just  then 
movement  was  the  only  thing  possible,  and  the  drawing 
room  out  of  the  question.  Could  people  really  talk  and 
think  of  her  so  ?  And  how  unpleasantly  that  laugh  rang 
still  in  her  ears. 

The  next  day  Miss  Kirton  was  reported  as  being  . 
seriously  ill,  and  in  two  more  Mr.  Wintle  gave  up 
hope  of  her.  It  was  Lois  who  had  called  him  in,  and 
it  was  Lois  who  tended  the  patient  with  much  want  of 
nursing  ability,  yet  with  real  tenderness,  and  the  one 
more  than  condoned  the  other.  The  blow  to  Mr.  Wintle 
financially  was  a  most  serious  one.  There  lay  his  bene- 
factress, getting  steadily  worse  instead  of  better.  He 
felt  absolutely  certain  that  she  could  not  recover,  but 
then  his  knowledge  of  his  profession  was  less  profound 
than  he  imagined.  Moreover,  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  . 
see  that  by  some  means  he  had  lost  his  hold  over  her, 
which  after  all  had  only  been  her  pity  of  him.  Some- 
thing had  completely  snapped  the  usual  friendly  con- 
fidence between  doctor  and  patient,  and  she  merely 
tolerated  him,  just  to  please  Lois.  He  could  not  account 
for  this,  but  so  it  was. 

Now,  pneumonia  is  a  quick  thing  to  die  of,  and  seeing 
the  state  of  his  patient,  he  lost  no  time  in  recommending 
a  settlement  of  worldly  affairs,  which  really  meant  a  will  r 
much  in  his  favour.  She  thanked  him  for  his  warning, 
and  intimated  her  fixed  intention  of  making  no  will  at 
all.  "  Haphazardly  as  it  came,  so  it  shall  go,"  she  told 
him,  and  this  had  been  her  intention  from  the  first,  and 
was  no  sick  whim. 

*'  She  can't  possibly  live/'  he  said,  disconsolately,  to  -i 

Lois  ;  "  but  she's  d — d  obstinate  and  clear-headed." 

And  Lois  wept  honest  tears,  with  scarcely  a  sordid 
thought.  "  Be  quiet,  Lois  !"  he  cried,  irritably  ;  '*  what's 
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the  use  of  crying  when  there  is  work  to  be  done  ?  Unless 
you  can  make  that  woman  remember  us,  we  are 
ruined/' 

"  What  !  Have  you  been  gambling  again  ?  Charles, 
you  are  not  worth  raising  a  finger  for.  If  I  had  only 
died  the  day  I  married  you ! " 

In  her  passionate  Irish  way,  she  brushed  him  out  of 
her  path  with  a  scorn  there  was  no  mistaking,  and  left 
him  to  find  his  way  out.  At  his  second  visit  that  day, 
Miss  Kirton  asked  him  not  to  put  any  more  opium  in 
her  medicine. 
^  **  It  does  me  no  good,"  she  said,  wearily,  **  and  the 
room  is  full  of  faces.'' 

Now,  he  knew  nothing  of  her  past,  for  she  had  never 
mentioned  it  to  him,  so  he  only  laughed  indulgently  : 

**  You  are  fanciful  ;  there  is  no  opium  in  what  I  am 
giving  you." 

And  she  knew  that  he  lied  to  her. 

*'  Give  me  no  more  ;  it  is  a  drug  I  hate." 

But  he  stayed  that  night,  and  administered  more 
opium — as  much  as  he  dared,  and  even  her  eyelids 
were  lined  with  myriads  of  faces  in  endless  procession. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  would  not  have  tried  to  tamper 
with  her  unless  he  had  felt  certain  of  her  hopeless  con- 
dition. He  only  wanted  to  make  her  more  tractable, 
and  less  clear-headed,  but  so  far  the  effort  had  failed  ; 
only  she  couldn't  remember  in  the  morning  that  he  had 
tried,  when  Lois  was  out  of  the  room,  to  get  her  signa- 
ture to  certain  things  for  his  benefit. 

Before  leaving  \o  do  his  round — what  there  was  of  it 
— he  poured  out  her  medicine,  but  she  shook  her  head, 
and  plainly  refused  it. 

"  I  will  take  no  more  ;  it  does  me  no  good." 

He  felt  suddenly  foiled — desperate.  "  You  must !  I 
insist  upon  it." 

She  looked  up  with  heavy,  dazed  eyes,  and  grew 
suddenly  afraid  of  him,  lying  utterly  helpless  as  she 
was.  To  her  stupefied  brain  his  face  looked  ugly, 
terrible,  and  she  saw  he  meant  to  force  her  into  taking 
it.     Her  brow  grew  damp  with  actual  bodily  fear  as 
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he  put  the  glass  to  her  lips  with  a  steady  pressure  that 
made  resistance  out  of  the  question. 

'•  Lois  !  Oh,  Lois  !  " 

It  needed  a  quick  ear  and  a  kind  heart  to  hear  the 
faint,  terrified  appeal,  but  she  was  upon  him  like  an 
angry  tiger,  and  by  her  impulse  the  contents  of  the 
medicine  glass  were  spilt  recklessly  upon  the  white 
counterpane. 

**  She  doesn't  want  it,  and  she  shan't  have  it  !  "  cried 
Lois,  her  eyes  on  fire  with  indignation.  "  For  goodness 
sake — go  !  " 

And  he  went,  too  angry  and  too  taken  aback  to  say 
one  word. 

**  Phew  !  No  wonder  she  didn't  want  to  touch  the 
nasty  stuff ;  why,  the  room's  full  of  it,  and  I've  spoilt 
the  nice  quilt,  too." 

But  Lois  spoke  only  to  herself,  for,  with  the  sudden 
relief  of  Wintle's  going,  Mary  had  dropped  asleep. 

On  waking,  it  did  not  surprise  her  much  to  find  Dr. 
Lenton  by  her  bedside,  for  it  takes  a  certain  amount  of 
energy  to  be  astonished  about  things,  and  Mary  had  got 
beyond  that  ;  yet  she  was  distinctly  glad  to  see  him, 
and  said  so  as  well  as  she  possibly  could. 

'*  How  is  poor  Vallance  ?  I  am  glad  you  are  taking 
care  of  her.  Don't  tell  her  about  me  until  she  is  much 
better." 

This  was  a  long  speech.  It  took  her  minutes,  and 
was  wonderfully  characteristic,  too,  for,  as  a  person  has 
lived,  so  they  die.  He  listened  with  every  sense  keenly 
on  the  alert.  Never,  perhaps,  had  his  professional 
acumen  stood  him  in  such  good  stead  ;  yet  there  were 
reasons  why  he  might  have  hesitated  and  made  mis- 
takes, for  the  fears  and  hopes  of  a  personal  interest  are 
apt  to  lead  astray.  He  had  himself  under  good  control, 
yet  she  knew  in  a  moment  that  he  cared  more  if  she 
lived  or  died  than  even  faithful  Emily  Vallance. 

In  silence  through  the  clearness  of  a  great  reality  the 
two  honest  and  upright  souls  recognised  each  other,  and 
she  began  to  be  a  little  sorry  that  the  meeting  and  the 
parting  should  be  so  near  together. 
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'*  Do  me  a  kindness, — there  seems  to  be  no  air  in  this 
room  that  I  can  breathe.  Open  every  window,  and  let 
the  fresh  air  in." 

There  were  three  windou^s  in  the  room,  and  he  opened 
them  wide,  every  one.  He  set  the  Winds  so  that  the 
sun  came  everywhere,  save  just  on  her  face,  and  summer 
itself  crept  into  the  room.  Then  he  made  a  minute 
examination  of  her  exact  state,  noticing  the  contracted 
pupils  of  her  eyes  and  the  smell  of  opium,  for  even  a 
few  drops  spilt  will  make  their  presence  known.  He 
asked  Lois  many  questions,  and  felt  assured  that  she 
most  anxiously  desired  the  patient's  recovery — indeed,  it 
was  by  her  agency  that  he  was  given  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  Mary. 

The  examination  over,  he  spoke  as  one  who  weighs 
his  words. 

*^  Miss  Kirton,  you  are,  I  see,  prepared  for  the  worst,  so 
I  need  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  that  you  are  very  seriously 
ill, — still  there  is  a  chance  of  your  recovery.  Will  you 
try  and  take  hold  of  that  chance,  and  not  let  it  slip  ? " 

Knowing  the  untold  value  of  hope  in  just  turning  the 
balance  between  life  and  death,  he  did  his  utmost  to 
instil  it,  and  to  a  certain  extent  succeeded.  Either  from 
that  or  from  the  greater  freshness  of  the  room,  her  voice 
was  stronger  in  answering. 

^*  Yes,  if  you  and  Lois  will  help  me." 

It  was  some  time  after  that  in  his  close  watching,  he 
saw  fear  spring  into  her  eyes  ;  there  was  no  mistaking 
it,  and  the  cause  of  the  unquiet  change  was  Charles 
Wintle  standing  amazed  in  the  doon\'ay. 

*^  Only  you  and  Lois,"  she  repeated,  apprehensively. 
**  No  one  else  !     He  frightens  me  to  death  !  " 

With  a  reassuring  word  and  touch  he  quieted  her,  and 
then  drew  Charles  Wintle  outside  the  room,  and  closed 
the  door. 

*^  Mr.  Wintle,  at  Miss  Kirton's  own  request,  her  case 
has  changed  hands,  but  before  you  go  let  me  ask  why 
you  administered  dangerous  sedatives  when  purely 
stimulative  treatment  was  imperatively  demanded  } " 

An  awkward  question  to  answer.   They  both  felt  that. 
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"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  having  my  treatment  dis- 
puted. Miss  Kirton's  state  entirely  authorised  a  judicious 
use  of  narcotics." 

His  attempt  at  severest  rectitude  required  some  effort, 
and  hardly  came  natural. 

**  How  much  opium  have  you  been  giving  her  ?  *' 

**  Minimum  doses  merely,  at  long  intervals." 

^*  Naturally  ;  large  doses  would  have  been — murder  !  " 
he  saw  the  other  man  turn  white  at  that.  ^*  Mr.  Wintle, 
you  have  heard  unpleasant  truths  from  me  on  various 
occasions.  I  now  tell  you  plainly  that  in  treating  Miss 
Kirton  you  either  knew  or  did  not  know  what  you  were 
doing.  In  the  one  case  you  are  no  credit  to  any  respect- 
able calling — in  the  other  you  are — a  fool.  If  she  dies 
to-night  I  shall  hold  you  responsible  for  accelerating  her 
death,  and  if  she  lives  until  to-morrow  morning  there  is 
a  possibility  of  her  recovery."  With  these  stinging 
words  he  w^ent  back  tq  his  charge,  leaving  Wintle  to  go 
dizzily  downstairs,  and  ask  for  brandy. 

It  was  not  quite  the  same  Mary  Kirton  who  came  back 
to  life  again,  for  she  had  learned  a  greater  tolerance,  a 
more  abiding  patience  with  things  incomprehensible.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  be  nearly  in  touch  with  eternity 
without  thinking  wider  thoughts,  without  seeing  wonder- 
ful sights,  and  against  that  illimitable  background  things 
take  their  proper  shape  and  are  not  so  misleading.  She 
had  healthier  thoughts  of  the  past,  more  hope  in  the 
future,  and  her  resignation  was  no  longer  touched  with 
hardness  and  unbelief. 

It  was  pleasant,  too,  to  leave  her  room,  and  look  once 
more  into  the  ways  of  her  household, — pleasant  to 
receive  kindly  meant  visits,  and  to  forget  old  misunder- 
standings. 

Mr.  Wintle  had  shaken  the  ungrateful  dust  of  River- 
ford  from  off  his  feet,  and  indignantly  disappeared, 
leaving  only  creditors  to  mourn  his  loss  Lois,  of  the 
easy  conscience  and  warm  heart,  after  a  mingled  storm 
of  contrition,  tears,  and  laughter,  had  gone  back  to  her 
'^^♦^cing,  taking  affection  and  forgiveness  with  her. 
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"  He  was  ashamed  of  my  being  a  third  rate  actress, 
and  thought  I  could  get  more  out  of  you  by  being 
merely  a  *  sister.'  It  seemed  only  a  lark  at  first,  until  I 
saw  what  a  real  good  sort  you  were.     Then  I  hated  it ! " 

**  But  about — your  husband,"  gently  suggested  Mary, 
feeling  she  was  touching  a  wound;  "if  you  will  leave 
me,  ought  you  not  to  go  to  him  ?'* 

Lois  laughed  bitterly.  '^  Not  I.  One  of  us  must 
work.  I  shall  have  a  husband  to  support  in  a  few  years. 
He  is  a  man  who  will  always  sink — never  rise.  When 
he  reaches  the  bottom  I  shall  be  called  to  the  rescue.'* 

So  Mary  was  once  more  left  with  her  servants  and  her 
dog.  She  missed  the  glint  of  the  bright  head,  and  tried 
to  pick  out  from  the  many  coloured  sunsetting  a  tint 
that  matched  it.  Having  done  this  satisfactorily,  she 
viewed  the  picture  as  a  whole,  nor  even  moved  her  eyes 
from  it  as  Henry  Lenton  came  in.  Now,  a  want  of 
formality  argues  intimacy,  and  he  was  quite  content  to 
watch  her  as  she  watched  the  sunset,  for  a  woman's  face 
with  only  sweet  peace  upon  it  is  a  beautiful  thing  to 
look  at,  be  it  young  or  old.  He  knew,  too,  that  she 
was  enjoying  that  zest  of  life  which  only  comes  to  those 
who  have  been  within  an  ace  of  losing  it. 

'*  I  never  valued  such  things  enough,"  she  said,  "  and 
it  is  through  you  that  I  am  able  to  enjoy  them  now." 

"  Under  God,"  he  replied ;  and  it  was  not  a  mere 
figure  of  speech.     After  a  pause  he  spoke  again. 

"  Gratitude  is  sometimes  evanescent.  I  think  I  must 
put  in  my  claim  while  you  still  feel  it." 

She  turned  then  with  her  eyes  all  dazed  by  the  great 
light,  and  put  her  hand  trustfully  into  his. 

"  Tell  me  how  I  am  to  begin  paying  back  a  little  of 
your  great  kindness  to  me." 

He  told  her  exactly. 

This  was  some  years  ago,  and  they  are  still  balancing 
the  debt,  without  knowing  which  is  really  the  creditor. 
Not  that  it  matters  when  there  is  only  one  banking 
account  to  draw  upon. 

Ellen  A,  Smith. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

•*  *Twas  when  fresh  May  her  early  blossoms  yields.*' 

They  were  two  young  colonials,  and  they  were  quality. 
They  were  going  to  do  Europe.  The  brother  had  in 
his  trunk  a  bundle  of  letters  of  introduction  to  South 
African  millionaires,  all  living  in  or  within  half-a-mile 
of  Park  Lane.  The  sister  had  not  many  gowns  in  her 
trunk,  but  a  bundle  of  bank  notes  wherewith  new  gowns 
and  new  trunks  were  to  be  purchased  in  Paris  for  the 
conquest  of  London  in  May  and  June.  RoUo  and 
Gladys  left  their  parents  in  Johannesburg,  both  dear, 
good  souls,  and  fondly  attached  to  their  children,  but 
unpresentable,  and  eagerly  awaiting  news  from  England 
of  their  son  and  daughter's  social  successes  and  im- 
pressions of  that  old  country  that  William  and  Ann 
Robinson  had  left  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  unable  to 
earn  a  living  in  it. 

Gladys  Robinson  had  spent  six  months  in  a  young 
ladies'  finishing  seminary  at  Cape  Town,  with  the  in- 
tention of  acquiring  a  little  more  polish  and  sophistica- 
tion than  was  procurable  twenty  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Johannesburg,  and  hoping  to  give  her  hands  a  chance  of 
softening  and  whitening  after  the  years  of  baking  and 
housework  they  had  executed  ever  since  she  was  old 
enough  to  help  her  mother  bake  her  two  weekly  batches 
of  bread,  or  toss  up  a  pudding  upon  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  arrival  of  a  party  of  miners,  prospectors  or 
speculators,  enjoying  sharp,  set  appetites,  and  prepared 
for  dinner. 
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For  six  weeks  at  least  before  starting,  every  Cape 
journal,  magazine,  and  conversation  had  borne  but  one 
burden,  the  ladies  of  Paris  bicycling  in  the  Bois  in 
garments  which  lent  themselves  to  every  variety  of 
witticism,  sarcasm,  (and  wonder.  To  think  of  women 
bicycling  at  all!  and  if  they  must  do  so,  dressed 
like  that  !  RoUo  Robinson  owned  one  of  the  new 
pneumatic-tyred  machines.  One  evening  Gladys  stole 
out  in  the  scented  dusk,  and  tried  to  find  out  if  it  was 
such  a  difficult  thing  to  ride  a  bicycle.  She  discovered 
that  her  dress  was  a  drawback  on  a  man's  bicycle; 
hut  she  imagined  it  would  be  very  different  on  one  of 
the  new  ladies'  -machines.  The  day  Gladys  and  Rollo 
embarked  upon  the  fast  going  ocean  steamer  that  was 
to  introduce  them  to  the  ancient  civilization  of  the 
North,  a  huge  crate,  too  large  for  an  ordinary  cab, 
passed  them  in  the  Docks  on  their  way  to  the  steam- 
boat. Gladys,  always  eager  for  information,  wondered 
what  could  be  contained  in  this  unsightly  semi-circular 
and  gargantuan  crate.  It  was  a  new  lady's  bicycle 
which  had  just  arrived  for  the  Governor's  wife. 
Gladys'  mind  was  finally  made  up. 

**  Rollp,  dear,  cable  to  your  agent  in  London  to  have  a 
machine  waiting  for  me  at  the  Docks  at  Southampton. 
I  absolutely  mean  to  ride  a  bicycle  the  moment  I  arrive 
in  Britain." 

Rollo  was  an  obedient  brother,  and  besides  did  not 
desire  to  be  worried  daily  during  a  seventeen  days' 
passage.  He  sent  the  cable,  and  resolved  that  if  it  was 
a  matter  of  dressing  like  the  Parisian  ladies  his  sister 
might  make  her  mind  easy — she  should  never  mount  a 
bicycle. 

Wind  and  weather  favoured  the  Robinsons,  and 
before  the  azaleas  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  had  ceased 
to  bloom  they  found  themselves  established  at  the 
largest  and  most  expensive  of  Lutetia's  new  monster 
hotels.  Rollo,  introduced  as  a  distinguished  foreigner 
at  the  Epatant,  devoted  several  days  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  the  dernier  cri  in  cravats,  waistcoats, 
and   collars,    as    worn    by    its    members,    and    found 
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in  its  gilded  halls  ample  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  modern  methods  of  gambling,  betting,  and 
slaying  the  fugitive  Time.  Gladys  found  the  short 
spring  days  fly  in  a  morning  bicycle  lesson  in  the  Bois, 
and  earnest  and  solemn  consultations  in  seriously 
furnished  first  floors  of  the  Rue  Royale  and  adjoining 
streets.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  a  disiingu^e  clienUle^ 
and  adopting  a  manner  which  partook  of  both  the 
sternly  professional  and  the  insidiously  persuasive,  a 
Madame  C.  had  acquired  and  maintained  the  reputation 
of  being  the  only  woman  in  Paris,  and  par  consequence 
the  world,  able  to  build  a  toque.  Her  neighbour, 
Madame  B.  purveyed  hats  and  bonnets  ;  but  Princesses, 
enlightened  Americans,  and  well  run  African  millionaires 
could  only  wear  toques  by  Madame  C.  This  lady  and 
her  neighbour,  the  gentleman  artist  who  designed  cloth 
dresses  and  mantles,  were  visited,  and  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  selection  of  garden  party  dresses,  ball, 
dinner,  Henley  dresses,  race  dresses,  Hurlingham  and 
the  country  house  dresses,  which  would  no  doubt  be 
required  for  the  autumn,  swallowed  up  every  available 
moment,  and  Gladys  decided  to  leave  the  Louvre, 
Notre  Dame,  the  Invalides,  and  all  other  of  the  well- 
known  sights  in  Paris,  to  some  later  date  or  her  return 
journey. 

On  a  sunny  morning  in  early  May  RoUo  and  Gladys 
landed  in  Southampton.  People  whose  homes  are 
separted  from  London  by  a  seventeen  days'  sea  voyage 
can  contemplate  without  shuddering  the  horrors  of  a 
six  hours'  passage  from  the  Norman  coast,  and  Gladys 
felt  when  she  landed  in  Southampton  that  nothing  but 
breakfast  and  a  refreshing  bath  in  the  Georgian  Dolphin 
was  necessary  before  beginning  that  adventurous  voyage 
from  the  South  of  England  to  the  North,  which  she  had 
made  her  brother  promise  to  undertake,  and  which 
would  be  her  last  fling  of  liberty  before  placing  herself 
under  the  sheltering  and  restraining  wing  of  that 
Dowager  in  Great  Cumberland  Place,  who  was  to 
undertake  the  launching  of  this  pretty  craft  in  the 
shifty  waters  of  London  society. 
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The  sight  of  several  Bradshaws  and  time  tables 
reclining  in  roan  bindings  upon  the  Chippendale  side- 
board in  the  sitting  room  in  which  breakfast  was 
served  rather  seemed  to  present  treacherous  ideas  to 
Rollo's  slippery  masculine  mind. 

"  Suppose  we  catch  the  boat  train,  and  go  on  to  York 
by  rail,  and  just  bicycle  about  when  we  get  there  ? " 

"  RoUo  !  You  dishonourable  wretch,  to  suggest  such 
a  thing.  After  you  solemnly  promised  me  you  would 
bicycle  from  here  to  York,  and  stop  at  all  the  cathedrals 
on  the  way." 

"  All  the  cathedrals  !  My  dear  child,  you'll  be  done 
up  the  first  day.  It  is  only  out  of  consideration  for 
your  health  —  " 

"  RoUo,  if  you  say  another  word,  Til  throw — " 
Gladys  seizes  a  freshly  filled  mustard  pot,  but  checking 
herself  with  the  idea  that  she  is  going  to  be  presented  at 
Court  at  the  first  June  Drawing  Room,  and  places  it  back 
in  the  cruet — "  TU  never — I  won't  call  on  General  and 
Mrs.  Childerstone,  or  take  you  to  call  either." 

A  dusky  red  steals  over  the  sunburnt  swarthiness  of 
the  colonial. 

**  Shut  up,  Gladys — ever  the  best  of  friends,  you  know. 
Of  course,  TU  go  with  you,  but  whenever  you  get  tired, 
and  want  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way  by  rail,  let  me  know, 
and  I'll  find  the  way  to  the  nearest  railway  station." 
RoUo  flourishes  a  bicycling  map.  **  I've  ordered  my 
agent  to  mark  all  the  railway  stations.  Fortunately,  I 
find  the  railway  stations  well  in  touch  with  the 
cathedrals." 

'*  Not  another  word,  RoUo.  If  you  get  tired  and  done 
up,  I  shall  finish  up  the  tour  by  myself.  Come  at  once 
and  strap  on  our  mackintoshes.  I'm  told  mackintoshes 
are  bicycle  wear  in  Britain  all  through  the  year." 

Three  waiters  and  a  half  represented  by  a  buttons 
who  brought  customers'  A  B  C's,  overcoats,  and  tea ;  and 
the  head  waiter  his  sporting  journals :  two  stablemen,  and 
a  pretty  and  excited  housemaid,  pretending  to  shake  a 
duster  out  of  the  serious  looking  portal  of  the  tall 
Dolphin,    all    hovered    round  the   entrance,  eager  to 
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watch  the  start  of  the  two  bicycles,  one  of  them  the 
first  lady's  machine  to  start  from  its  respectable  and 
hallowed  precincts. 

Of  course,  being  beginners,  both  brother  and  sister 
carried  cyclometers,  and  stopped  very  frequently  to  con- 
sult their  maps,  and  while  consulting  them,  quarrelled 
very  copiously  about  short  cuts. 

Before  noon,  a  long  descent,  chalky  and  bare,  to  the 
left ;  wooded  and  rose  scented,  and  shaded  on  the  right, 
followed  by  a  rapid  descent  through  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  brought  the  mediaeval  treasures  of  Winchester  to 
their  delighted  view.  To  eyes  reared  in  Johannesburg, 
and  accustomed  to  the  corrugated  iron  of  the  old  build- 
ings, and  to  the  freestone  pomposity  of  the  new,  the 
college  buildings  and  chapel,  approached  through  so 
delicious  a  maze  of  narrow  mediaeval  streets  and  arch- 
ways, were  a  wonder  and  a  glory ;  and  at  last  brother 
and  sister  began  to  realize  the  charm  of  the  mother 
country  so  often  vaunted  by  father  and  mother,  and  so 
sceptically  treated  by  the  independent-minded  children 
of  the  colonies. 

After  gazing  in  the  Cathedral  at  the  bronze  figures 
of  English  Kings,  who  were  also  Kings  ot  France,  and 
bore  the  fleur  de  lys  in  their  crowns ;  a  reverential  pause 
before  the  tomb  of  Jane  Austen,  and  a  walk  through  the 
narrow  lime  avenue  of  the  Close,  lunch  was  necessary, 
and  even  lunch  as  served  at  the  George  seemed  to  par- 
take of  something  of  the  ancient  charm  of  the  Cathedral. 
The  dragonned  punch  bowl  in  the  deep  wainscoted 
window,  the  solid  silver  on  the  sideboard,  the  sombre 
and  subdued  Turkey  carpets,  all  spoke  of  a  bygone  age. 
Gladys  became  almost  poetical  ;  Rollo  opined  that  the 
cold  shoulder  of  lamb,  served  with  much  parsley  and 
great  ceremony,  was  of  the  same  date  as  the  Cathedral. 
Gladys  had  not  time  to  upbraid  him  with  being  a 
gourmet  before  he  had  detected  another  red  roan-clad 
Bradshaw. 

^*  Now,  Gladys,  I  am  sure  you  are  done  up.  There  is 
a  station  at  Winchester,  I  know,  and  trains  stop  there, 
and,  perhaps " 
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"  If  you  say  another  word  about  trains,  I  shall  sneak 
out  by  myself,  and  work  my  way  alone  to  York." 

**We  should  meet  at  some  junction,  no  doubt.  You 
will  be  dog-tired  to-morrow." 

**  Shall  I  ?  Waiter,  take  out  our  bicycles  on  to  the 
pavement  ;  we  shall  start  at  once.'' 

The  sloping  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  cast  a  golden 
light  on  park-land,  wood,  and  fertile  valley,  and  the 
smooth,  gravelled  high-road  unrolled  itself  to  the 
colonial  travellers  through  over-arching  trees,  clothed 
with  the  delicate  and  transparently  thin  foliage  of  the 
early  summer.  Flowery  strips,  golden  and  silver,  studded 
with  a  multitude  of  bull  daisies,  burnished  kingcups, 
and  flaming  dandelions,  bordered  the  road  on  either 
side,  and  the  golden  afternoon  speeds  in  a  succession  of 
sylvan  views.  The  first  dusk  of  even  brings  the  out- 
skirts of  unromantic  Basingstoke,  and  Gladys  cannot  but 
feel  the  Victoria  Hotel  at  Basingstoke  an  extremely 
unromantic  and  prosaic  close  to  a  day  which  has  seemed 
to  her  spent  in  the  enchanted  land  of  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queen,  portions  of  which  she  had  read  in  the  young 
ladies'  school  at  Cape  Town. 

But  rest  is  sweet,  even  after  a  bicycle  journey  through 
fairyland ;  and  a  bicyclist's  fatigue  and  appetite  cast  their 
speil  over  the  rep-covered  armchairs  of  the  Victoria,  and 
made  them  seem  luxurious,  and  similar  magic  acting  on 
the  inevitable  fried  sole,  lamb  cutlet,  and  gooseberry 
tart,  lends  almost  a  flavour  of  novelty  to  the  menu. 
Dinner,  coffee,  and  two  or  three  cigarettes  despatched, 
RoUo  observed  his  sister  convulsed  by  those  upheaving 
yawns  which  usually  succeed  a  day  spent  in  the 
open  air. 

*^  Ah — dog  tired,  I  see  !  All  right ;  there  is  a  station 
at  Basingstoke.  Excellent  train  service,  too,  I  am  told. 
You  go  to  bed  soon,  and  work  up  strength  to  wheel  your 
bicycle  to  the  station  to-morrow.  I  hear  there's  a  good 
billiard  table  at  the  back  of  this  hotel,  so  I  shall  go  over 
and  see  if  I  can  find  anyone  to  have  a  knock  about 
with.     Good  night !" 

Brother   and   sister   parted   in  the   effusive   manner 
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which  is  cultivated  in  the  majority  of  English  families, 
and  which  has  been  preserved  by  our  cousins  in  the 
colonies,  and  which  seems  to  be  regarded  by  most 
foreigners  with  a  wonder  not  unmixed  with  horror. 


CHAPTER  II. 


"Alas  !"  quoth  Absolon,  *'and  well  away  I 
That  true  love  ever  was  so  ill  beset !  " 


Upon  the  apparently  tenantless  first  floor  of  the  hotel, 
a  large,  in  fact,  an  immense  bedroom,  mahogany  fur- 
nished, upholstered  in  dismal  crimson,  and  very 
draughty,  has  been  prepared  for  Gladys.  A  very  small 
fire,  composed  mainly  of  smoke,  coyly  hides  itself  in 
the  iron  depths  of  a  large,  draughty  grate,  which,  with 
the  marble  chill  of  its  jambs  and  mantelpieces,  seems 
to  defy  the  occasional  occupant  of  the  apartment  to 
associate  it  with  warmth.  In  front  of  this  phantasm  of 
a  fire  Gladys  orders  a  writing  table  and  writing  materials 
to  be  placed,  and  ensconced  in  the  depth  of  a  rather 
wooden-hearted  armchair,  first  cousin  it  appears  to 
that  one  of  the  sitting  room  below,  she  draws  from  her 
coat  pocket  a  bundle  of  letters,  which  have  been  handed 
to  her  that  morning  in  Southampton,  and  which  she  had 
merely  glanced  at  in  her  brother's  presence  at  the 
Dolphin.  She  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  study 
them  alone  and  at  leisure,  and  glancing  at  the  pile  of 
stationery  in  front  of  her,  feels  capable  of  despatching 
a  mail  worthy  of  the  heavy  colonial  postage,  and  of 
being  read  and  discussed  several  thousand  miles  away. 
The  first  letter  Gladys  opens  is  a  bulky  one  from  her 
mother,  containing  a  thin  enclosure.  This  latter  she 
lays  aside,  after  puckering  her  pretty  forehead  into  a 
form  of  displeasure  with  herself  for  being  guilty  of 
the  weakness  of  kissing  the  superscription  several  times 
with  a  fervour  she  feels  ashamed  of.  The  maternal 
letter,  after  the  natural  list  of  entreaties  that  Gladys  will 
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take  care  of  herself,  will  never  catch  cold,  will  never 
tire  herself,  will  beware  of  the  danger  of  feeling  warm, 
and  of  the  still  more  awful  peril  of  feeling  cold,  will 
take  the  greatest  care  of  her  brother,  remembering  how 
sensitive  he  is,  and  that  sisters  should  always  give  way 
to  brothers — proceeds  to  tell  her  that  **  all  is  well  at  the 
Zootvaal  Homestead.  Your  father  is  very  well,  and  says 
he  has  decided  to  allow  you  and  your  brother  to  draw  a 
double  allowance  for  the  London  season,  as  everyone 
in  Johannesburg  says  that  people  are  so  extravagant  in 
good  society,  and  both  your  father  and  I  wish  that  you 
may  enter  the  very  best.  Be  sure  and  see  that  Macqueen 
sends  Lady  Sopley  her  cheque  each  month  in  advance. 
I  hear  that  many  dowagers  now-a-days  are  quite  hard 
up  for  ready  money,  and  hardly  know  what  to  do  during 
the  season.  Be  sure  you  are  guided  by  Lady  Sopley  as 
to  who  to  know  and  who  not  to  know,  and  remember, 
my  darling  Gladys,  that  although  neither  father  nor  I 
would  wish  to  constrain  you,  it  would  be  the  darling 
wish  of  our  hearts  to  see  our  daughter  queening  it 
among  British  Peeresses,  and  wearing  a  coronet  of  the 
brightest  diamonds,  so  that  your  father  might  see  the 
sparkle,  and  say  to  himself,  *  There,  I  dug  in  the  hard 
ground  for  those  jewels  ;  they  were  won  by  the  sweat 
of  my  brow.'  But,  as  I  said,  we  would  never  wish  to 
force  you. 

'*  Father  says  the  badness  of  trade  has  touched  bottom, 
and  things  seem  almost  fit  to  boom.  Otherwise,  there 
is  no  change  since  you  left — except,  by-the-bye,  one  very 
slight  one.  Fitzroy  has  left  us  quite  suddenly.  The 
very  day  father  got  your  letter  to  say  RoUo  had  taken 
your  passages  from  the  Cape,  Fitzroy  came  suddenly 
into  the  verandah,  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  leave. 
He  promised  to  find  a  man  in  Johannesburg  to  take  his 
place,  which  he  has  done,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  could 
allow  him  to  write  you  a  few  words  to  say  good-bye,  and 
if  I  could  send  his  note  when  I  do.  I  can't  help  think- 
ing it  strange  his  going  so  suddenly,  and  father  says  he 
left  without  asking  for  the  quarter's  money  owing  to 
him.     He  was  a  very  nice  young  fellow,  I  admit — gentle- 
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manly  and  all  that,  but  of  course  no  prospects,  as  you 
know,  out  here,  and  he  has  often  told  your  brother  he 
was  quite  cleaned  out  in  England  ;  so  of  course,  if  you 
should  ever  meet  him  in  England,  you  will  know  better 
than  to  take  any  notice  of  him.  This  I  know  I  need  not 
make  you  promise,  for  you  would  be  far  too  sensible  to 
disgrace  Lady  Sopley  by  appearing  to  have  any 
acquaintance  with  a  cattleman.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it 
would  make  father  and  me  more  comfortable  if  you 
would  promise  us  not  to  notice  Fitzroy  if  you  should 
knock  up  against  him  anywhere  in  England. 

'*  Your  loving  mother. 
**  P.S. — Remember  all  I  have  said  about  the  danger  of 

damp  feet. 
**  P. P.S. — Remember  if  you  should  see  Fitzroy  not  to 
know  him." 

The  enclosure  is  a  much  shorter  letter — only  a  few 
sentences,  in  a  firm,  small  handwriting. 
*'My  dearest  Gladys, 

*^So  you  are  starting  for  England,  and  without  letting 
me  know  by  word  or  message,  and,  as  your  mother  says, 
*  no  doubt  you  will  make  a  grand  match.'  You  deserved 
to  do  so,  I  know,  but  what  will  you  think  of  my  pre- 
sumption if  I  ask  you  to  give  up  such  a  notion,  and  to 
marry  me.  I  am  penniless,  and  you  will  be  wealthy. 
Everyone  will  say  you  are  foolish,  and  I  a  schemer,  but 
could  you  face  the  illnatured  remarks  of  everyone  for 
the  sake  of  a  man  who  loves  you  as  a  Johannesburgher 
loves  a  paying  reef.  This  letter  will  reach  you  before 
you  have  tasted  of  the  intoxicating  cup  London  society 
offers  to  the  daughters  of  millionaires.  Will  you  deign  to 
answer  it  at  once? — one  word  to  me,  c/o  Macqueen's, 
Cornhill.  Remember,  darling,  no  matter  whom  you 
marry,  or  how  many  hapless  men  lose  their  hearts  this 
season  to  your  golden  curls  and  sweetest  face,  none  will 
ever  love  you  with  half  the  despairing  fondness,  or  the 
absolutely  blind  devotion,  of 

"  Your  father's  Cattleman, 

"Jack  Fitzroy." 
A  difficult  letter  to  answer ! 
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At  the  Cape  the  day  before  Gladys  left  all  the  girls 
carried  her  round  the  playground  on  their  shoulders, 
and  gave  her  three  hearty  cheers  as  a  send-off.  She 
could  hear  their  outspoken  good  wishes  ringing  in  her 
ears  now  :  '*  Mind  you  marry  an  earl,  and  then  bring  me 
out  next  season  and  present  me  yourself."  **  Never 
mind  a  title,  marry  a  millionaire,  and  have  your  own 
steamboat,  and  come  out  here  on  your  own  steamer." 
**  No,  don't  bother  about  that,  marry  some  one  who  owns 
a  palace  at  Rome,  and  ask  me  to  come  and  stay  with 
you."  All  had  spoken  of  her  marriage  as  a  certainty  ; 
and,  as  something  they  expected  of  her  as  due  to  her 
circumstances  and  position,  all  spoke  as  though  she 
must  marry  for  promotion.  Why  had  she  allowed  them 
to  talk  such  nonsense  to  her,  and  why— oh,  most  foolish 
of  all ! — why  had  she  permitted  herself  to  talk  to  them  in 
the  same  strain?  And  her  mother— her  hardworking, 
good-natured  and  semi-educated  mother — why  had  she 
lived  and  longed  and  looked  forward  to  one  event  so 
eagerly — the  great  match  that  Gladys  was  to  make  ? 
Gladys  could  remember  when  she  was  entering  her 
teens  what  pride  her  mother  had  taken  in  every  inch 
she  grew,  every  additional  golden  ^'  curl  sunning  out  on 
her  little  head,"  seeming  in  the  mother's  eyes  to  be 
approaching  her  one  step  nearer  to  that  great  event,  the 
great  match  that  was  to  ally  African  gold  with  English 
nobility.  Could  she  dash  all  these  hopes  to  the  ground 
w^ith  one  act?  Could  the  first  use  she  made  of  her 
liberty  be  to  destroy  every  expectation  of  those  two 
foolishly  indulgent  parents?  Gladys,  too,  felt  a  little 
compassion  for  herself.  She  felt  so  thoroughly  able  to 
bear  a  coronet,  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  peeress,  and  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  a  great  and  ancient  family — it  did 
seem  hard  that  she  should  feel  so  fond  of  a  man  whom 
everybody  would  think  her  mad  to  marry. 

Several  letters  were  begun,  addressed  to  J.  Fitzroy, 
Esq.,  c/o  Macqueen.  In  one  letter  Gladys  admitted  that 
she  liked  Mr.  Fitzroy  very  much,  but  pleaded  for  a  little 
time  before  deciding — time  to  see  a  little  of  England 
and  of  London  society.     Another  letter   informed  Mr. 
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Fitzroy  that,  feeling  sure  neither  her  father  nor  her 
mother  would  ever  permit  her  to  marry  him,  she  felt 
that  they  had  better  give  up  such  an  idea  as  impossible, 
and  remain  ever  true  and  loyal  friends,  &c. 

Both  of  these  compositions  found  their  way  on  to  the 
coals,  and  slowly  smouldered  in  the  chilly  grate.  Finally 
a  much  shorter  note  was  written,  sealed,  and  stamped. 

^^  My  dear  Jack, — If  you  really  think  we  should  be 
happy  together  let  us  risk  it.  I  will  say  ^  No '  to  all 
those  admirers  you  write  about,  and  *  Yes'  only  to  you. — 
Ever  yours,  Gladys.*' 

Gladys  rang,  and  gave  the  sealed  letter  to  the  chamber- 
maid who  answered  her  bell :  *^  Send  this  letter  to  the 
post  at  once,  please ;  it  is  important." 

The  letter  despatched,  Gladys  threw  herself  back  in 
her  chair  with  a  long  sigh.  If  she  had  kept  that  letter 
until  the  morning  it  would  have  joined  those  other  two 
letters  in  the  grate.  After  all,  a  letter  is  not  always  final. 
Jack  Fitzroy  could  not  nail  her  to  her  word  if  circum- 
stances made  her  alter  her  determination.  Many  girls 
were  engaged  several  times  before  they  settled  down 
and  married.  Even  to  her  youthful  inexperience  it 
seemed  a  risky  sort  of  thing  to  promise  to  marry  a  man 
she  knew  so  little  about  as  Fitzroy — of  whose  very 
Christian  name  she  was  ignorant.  She  called  him  Jack 
because  he  once  asked  her  to.  She  should  always 
remember  that  day,  in  the  early  spring  of  last  year. 
The  mere  recollection  seems  to  waft  through  the  room 
a  perfume  qi  water-lily — the  blue  water-lily  covering 
every  pond  and  valley  out  there  during  '*  the  boyhood 
of  the  year." 

These  visions  are  dispelled  by  her  brother,  who  is 
anxious  to  be  informed  of  the  plans  for  the  morrow. 
The  many-sheeted  letter  from,  their  mother  catches  his 
eye  as  it  lies  open  on  the  writing  table. 

*' Any  news  from  the. mater?" 

"  Nothing  particular.  Only  not  to  catch  cold,  and 
that  you  are  to  do  w^hatever  I  want  upon  every  occasion." 

*'  I  dare  say!  ^  Nothing  new  at  the  farm — is  m.y  colt 
going  strong?     Has  Fitzroy  begun  to  break  him?" 
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"  Mr.  Fitzroy  has  left.  He  left  suddenly — ^and — and 
didn't  ask  for  his  wages." 

*'  Didn't  he  ?  If  he  wern't  pretty  smart  with  horses 
I  should  think  him  a  Juggins.  I  never  could  quite  make 
him  out.  He  seemed  keen  enough  on  horses  and  racinjz, 
and  yet  when  I  offered  to  take  him  to  the  spring  races  at 
Johannesburg,  he  told  me  he  was  quite  mad  about  tennis, 
and  would  rather  have  some  games  with  you  ;  and  then, 
when  I  came  back,  you  told  me  he  could  hardly  get  a 
ball  over  the  net."  Gladys  feels  herself  growing  a 
deeper  and  deeper  peony  colour.  She  is  conscious  that 
her  brother  is  examining  her  reddened  countenance. 

*•  Tm  not  sorry  he  is  gone.  I  always  thought  there 
must  be  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  for  a  man  Hke  that  to 
be  cattle  keeping.  Of  course,  he  had  a  past,  and,  no 
doubt,  a  past  that  couldn't  stand  the  limelight." 


CHAPTER    III. 

Clers  fut  li  jurz  e  belz  fut  li  soleilz. 

Fortune  favoured  the  colonists,  and  treacherous  May 
shed  only  sweetest  smiles  and  brightest  beams  upon  the 
landscape  as  the  bicyclists  sped  on  winged  pneumatic 
tyres  through  undulating  Berkshire,  past  a  succession  of 
valleys — thatched  cottages  joining  hands  around  a 
village  green,  a  hopelessly  illegible  sign-post  at  the 
cross  roads  intersecting  the  green,  and  a  red-tiled 
church,  guarding  beneath  its  ancient  wing  still  more 
ancient  tombs  and  dilapidated  headstones.  Past  park 
land,  and  hawthorn-scented  hedges,  a  faint  recurring 
perfume  of  sweetbriar,  and  ever  the  song  of  the  thrush 
and  the  myriad  twitterings  of  less  melodious  songsters 
to  enliven  the  morning  hours.  Emerald  green  bracken 
in  its  infant  stages  makes  a  jewelled  brightness  in  everv 
coppice,  and  thick  clumps  of  wild  hyacinth  make  the 
least  poetical-minded  think  of  **the  blue  heaven  up- 
breaking  through  the  earth.*' 
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Silver  Thames  is  crossed  at  Marlow,  and  though  the 
stream  appears  narrow  to  eyes  that  have  gazed  on  the 
Zambesi,  Gladys. feels  she  never  could  have  imagined 
a  river  so  snuggled  down  in  greenery,  so  close  embraced 
by  willows,  or  so  richly  fringed  with  flowers.  The 
feathery  whiteness  of  the  meadow-sweet  spreads  a 
bridal  veil  over  either  bank,  and  white  and  golden 
Babington's  curse,  like  a  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  is 
spread  over  every  tideless  backwater.  One  last  linger- 
ing look  at  Father  Thames,  and  the  colonists  enter 
Buckinghamshire,  beautiful  and  fertile,  but  not  so 
beautiful  nor  so  fertile  as  Berkshire ;  and  then  Hert- 
fordshire, with  its  decreasing  comparative  ratio  of 
beauty — being  neither  so  green  nor  so  radiantly  bright 
with  wild  flowers  as  Bucks. 

St.  Alban's  crumbling  pile  visited,  the  afternoon  of 
this  second  day's  cycling  brings  RoUo  and  Gladys  to 
Hatfield.  They  have  avoided  London,  contenting 
themselves  with  gazing  at  its  thick  hanging  smoke- 
clouds,  seen  from  the  clear  heights  of  Beaconsfield. 
Fortune  still  favouring  the  colonists,  Hatfield  is  on  view 
to  the  public  this  May-day,  so  the  bicycles  are  left  at 
the  lodge  gates,  and  Gladys  leads  the  way  into  the 
almost  Royal  domain  of  England's  Prime  Minister. 

The  park  and  its  shady  oak  avenues  are  basking  in 
the  golden  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  Avhich  lights  up  the 
deep  embrazured  windows  of  the  frowning  Tudor 
mansion.  Gladys  is  breathless  with  delight  as  she 
follows  the  cicerone  of  the  building  through  the 
Armoury,  through  the  Chapel  (where  the  ancestress  of 
England's  present  Queen  knelt  in  worship  beside  the 
ancestor  of  England's  present  minister),  and  through 
many  a  handsome  oak-panelled  apartment,  where  are — 

**  Storied  windows,  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim,  religious  light." 

*'  Oh  !  if  Kriiger  could  only  see  this,"  gasps  Gladys, 
'*  and  understand  that  it  is  only  the  dwelling-place  of  a 
subject  of  England,  I  believe  it  would  reinstate  us  in  his 
opinion." 
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It  is  evening,  and  the  nightingales  sing  in  exquisite 
rivalry  among  the  overhanging  branches  of  trees  in 
the  woodlands  fringing  the  high  road  after  Hatfield,  and 
the  summer's  dusk  has  fallen  on  the  peaceful  landscape 
when  Hertford  lends  the  hospitality  of  its  best  hotel. 
Gladys  is  fain  to  congratulate  herself  upon  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  expedition,  and  to  urge  her  brother  to 
join  in  her  self-congratulations,  as  they  dine  together 
in  the  deserted  dining  room  of  their  hotel.  Again  sleep, 
deep  and  tranquil,  falls  on  the  eyes  of  brother  and 
sister — again  a  May-day  dawns,  but  no  sun  arises.  A 
dull,  dispiriting  mantle  of  grey  overarches  the  earth,  and 
sheds  a  depressing  gloom  upon  the  silent  streets  of 
Hertford  as  RoUo  and  Gladys  mount  their  cycles.  They 
are  not  so  early  in  starting  as  yesterday:  no  joyous  sun- 
beams have  urged  them  to  hurry  out  to  enjoy  the  freshness 
of  earth.  This  grey  firmament,  on  the  contrary,  inclines 
one  to  regard  bicycling  as  exercise,  and  to  count  mileage 
on  the  map,  and  speculate  how  soon  the  day's  quota  can 
be  achieved.  Fortune  no  longer  smiles.  Two  miles 
outside  Hertford  Gladys  is  first  introduced  to  the  sensa- 
tion of  a  bad  puncture,  and  Ware  has  to  be  reached  on 
foot  before  the  puncture  can  be  remedied. 

Waiting  about  while  a  puncture  is  being  mended  on 
a  dull  and  sunless  May-day,  with  a  slightly  contrary 
wind  blowing,  is  a  state  of  affairs  apt  to  have  a  damping 
effect  upon  the  ardour  of  the  keenest  enthusiast  or 
beginner  of  bicycling.  A  loud  whistle  of  a  shunting 
engine  reminds  RoUo  of  the  one  suggestion  which  he  is 
ever  ready  to  offer  :  Shall  they  take  the  train  ?  This 
time  Gladys  can  see  no  fun  in  the  suggestion.  No  !  she 
will  arrive  at  York  wheeling  her  bicycle,  even  if  she  has 
to  walk  the  whole  distance.  The  sudden  retrograde 
movement  of  the  weather  from  spring  to  winter, 
unexpected  by  persons  experiencing  for  the  first  time 
the  sunny  brightness  of  tw^o  fine  May-days  in  succession, 
seems  rather  appalling  to  those  accustomed  to  a  summer 
of  nine  months  and  a  winter  of  three. 

The  chill  of  the  day  enters  into  Gladys'  spirit,  and  she 
begins  to  feel  a  gnawing  sensation  of  regret  that   she 
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allowed  that  letter  to  be  posted  last  night.  She  wonders 
if  Jack  Fitzroy  would  be  very  sorry  if  she  were  to  write 
from  their  next  halting-place,  and  tell  him  she  has 
changed  her  mind. 

The  black  cloud  of  misfortune  lowers  over  Gladys  in 
her  character  of  projector  of  this  expedition.  The  sun, 
which  the  landlord  at  Hertford  opined  would  show  at 
midday,  treacherously  omitted  to  show  his  ambrosial 
countenance,  and  the  grey  mantle  seemed  steadily  fall- 
ing lower,  while  the  country  seemed  gradually  decreas- 
ing in  beauty,  and  increasing  in  tameness.  However, 
towards  afternoon,  the  surrounding  land  becoming  poorer, 
the  country  bleaker  and  less  cultivated,  as  the  confines 
of  East  Anglia  loomed  greyly  into  view,  tameness  gave 
way  to  wildness,  rugged  pine  woods,  and  gloomy 
Macbeth-like  heaths.  The  villages  becoming  smaller 
and  less  prosperous  in  appearance,  are  situated  farther 
and  farther  apart,  and  long  stretches  of  moorland, 
several  miles  in  breadth,  separate  one  village  from 
another.  Towards  afternoon  the  cold,  contrary  wind 
has  given  way  to  a  mild  southern  breeze,  delightful  in 
so  far  as  it  acts  as  a  second  motor  to  the  machines,  but 
dire  in  its  accompaniment  of  a  fine,  warm,  misty  mois- 
ture, which  insinuates  itself  gradually  into  notice  before 
actually  declaring  itself  to  be  rain. 

**  As  disasters  come  not  singly, 
But  as  if  they  watched  and  waited, 
Scanning  one  another's  motions; 
When  the  first  descends,  the  others 
Follow,  follow.*' 

Gladys'  spirited  determination  to  arrive  at  York  with 
or  on  her  bicycle  eases  gradually  before  this  infiltration 
of  moisture.  Cycling  mackintoshes  are  convenient,  but 
damp  is  apt  to  creep  in  through  the  opening  at  the 
wrists,  to  say  nothing  of  gently  trickling  down  the  neck. 
With  humble  politeness  Gladys  invites  RoUo  to  consult 
the  map.  There  is  a  station  on  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  eleven  miles  off.  Thither  they  will  cycle  as 
fast  as  the  moist,  gravelly  roads  will  permit.  They  have 
been  on  a  gradual  upward  grade  for  the  last  mile  or  so, 
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and  a  little  hard  pedalling,  and,  at  last,  walking,  brings 
them  to  the  summit  of  what  seems  the  only  hill  for 
several  miles  around. 

On  the  right,  rough  and  dilapidated  park  palings 
enclose  a  considerable  extent  of  woodland  and  thin 
plantations  of  young  fir  trees,  evidently  an  estate  of  some 
considerable  extent.  On  the  left,  a  large  purple  distanced 
expanse  of  desolate  looking  heath  and  stunted  bushes 
extends  as  far  as  the  sullen,  inky-hued  horizon. 
According  to  their  differing  vocabularies,  Rollo  and 
Gladys  pay  various  compliments  to  the  capricious 
vagaries  of  the  English  climate,  and  both  mount  their 
bicycles  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  the  tyres  making  a  swishy, 
watery  sound  as  they  turn  through  the  moist  sand  on 
the  surface  of  the  road. 

*'This  soft  slush  will  act  as  a  brake,"  cries  Gladys,  and 
places  the  two  Russia  leather  tips  of  her  shoes  on  her 
coasters.  The  warm,  moist  air  beats  against  her  face, 
drops  of  rain  trickle  down  from  the  brim  of  the  wreck  of 
her  white  felt  hat,  and  clog  her  long,  upturned,  golden- 
tipped  eyelashes — she  bows  her  head  to  the  rainy  breeze, 
trusting  that  the  rim  of  her  hat  will  protect  her  eyes. 
Faster  flies  her  machine — it  is  really  a  delicious  sensation 
— faster  beat  the  raindrops  into  her  eyes.  It  is  impossible 
to  keep  them  open  much  longer ;  one  extra  large  rain- 
drop seals  each  blue  orb  with  a  bang. 

'*  Delicious  to  be  flying  through  space  like  this." 

A  shout  and  crash  interrupt  this  reverie. 

"  Keep  to  your  own  side  of  the  road — the  young  lady 
was  all  over  the  road,  sir." 

Gladys  picks  herself  cautiously  out  of  a  network  of 
broken  spikes  and  torn  shreds  of  mackintosh.  The 
rain,  which  is  now  a  downpour,  streams  in  gravelly  rills 
from  her  clothes.  Rollo,  whose  machine  has  a  crumpled- 
up  appearance  which  suggests  a  deteriorated  value, 
anxiously  grasps  his  sister  by  the  arm. 

**Are  you  sure  you  are  not  hurt?" 

"  Not  in  the  least.     What  happened.^" 

Gladys  now  observes  a  young  countryman  ruefully 
examining  an  injured  bicycle  which  he  is  raising  from  a 
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sunk  water-filled  ditch  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and 
wonders  if  he  i§  the  cause  of  the  accident.  Rollo, 
however,  seems  to  be  apologising,  and  on  her  account. 

**  My  sister's  incapacity — the  address  of  my  agent — 
certainly  a  new  machine.  Choose  one,  and  send  the 
account.     My  sister  and  I  are  heartily  sorry." 

Gladys  sees  the  young  countryman  raise  a  gravel- 
stained  cap,  and  move  away  through  the  gloomy  rainfall, 
a  solitary  figure  in  a  desolate  expanse  of  rain-blotted 
moorland. 

'*What  are  wetodo?" 

'*  Can  you  walk  ten  miles?  If  so,  I  can  push  those 
two  objects,''  pointing  to  the  two  derelict  machines. 

**  I  can  try,  Rollo."  Gladys  feels  stiff  and  rather  sore, 
but  very  subdued  and  meek.  She  remembers  having 
closed  her  eyes  to  avoid  the  beating  rain,  and  supposed 
when  she  did  so  that  the  road  was  not  clear.  She 
would  like  to  know  exactly  what  did  happen,  but  thinks 
on  the  whole  it  is  a  subject  best  left  undiscussed. 

Very  soon  she  is  wet  through,  and  feels  tolerably 
miserable ;  her  brother  is  warding  off  his  own  low  spirits 
with  a  pipe.  If  only  there  were  a  hotel  near— or  a 
little  house,  with  a  few  rooms  to  let,  or  a  cottage  that 
would  take  them  in. 

"  You  are  sure,  Rollo,  there  is  no  building  nearer  than 
that  station,  Ratling  Cross  Roads." 

'*  Quite  sure,  my  love ;  no  habitation  is  marked  on  my 
map  except  the  mansion  belonging  to  this  park." 

'*  Not  a  cottage?" 

''Not  a  cottage!" 

"  Then,  what  is  the  name  of  the  park  ?" 

''  Icklingham  Park." 

**  Then  we  must  go  to  Icklingham .  Park,  and  see  if 
they  will  lend  us  a  carriage  to  drive  to  Rathng  Cross 
Roads." 

"  Do  you  think  they  will  ?  Anyone  would  in  the 
colonies,  I  know,  but  I've  heard  that  the  English  at  home 
are  exclusive." 

The  gate  of  the  Park,  guarded  by  a  rose  and  wisteria 
covered  cottage,   now   appears  in   view.     With  manly 
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reticence,  or  the  inclination  to  abandon  a  disagreeable 
task  to  a  weaker  vessel,  Rollo  decides  that  Gladys  must 
negociate  the  carriage,  as  he  is  wheeling  the  machines, 
late  bicycles. 

A  woman  all  rounds — round  blue  honest  looking  eyes, 
a  round  apple-cheeked  face,  grey  hair  worn  in  a  round 
thick  chenille  net,  enormous  round  hips,  so  round  that 
her  shortish  skirts  fall  in  egg-shaped  folds  round  her 
ankles,  opens  a  small  side  gate,  and  begins  a  parley. 

"Who  lives  here!" 

"  His  lardship,  mem." 

This  is  not  sufficiently  explicit. 

'^  Which  lardship?" 

The  round-faced  woman  looks  shocked  as  one  might 
who  had  been  asked,  ** Which  God?" 

"  Lord  Icklingham,  mem — the  Right  Honourable 
Markis  Icklingham." 

'*Do  you  think  Lord  Icklingham  would  lend  us  a 
carriage  ?" 

"  His  lardship  don't  never  drive,  mem.  He  be  advanced 
in  years.     Mrs.  George  James  Vavasor,  she  drives.'* 

"  Does  she  live  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  is  his  lardship's  niece." 

*'Then  open  the  gate,  please,  my  good  soul,  and  we 
will  walk  up  to  the  house." 

The  good  soul  looks  a  little  suspicious,  but  explana- 
tions and  a  half-crown  remove  her  suspicions,  and  she 
consents  to  harbour  the  derelicts,  while  Rollo  and  Gladys 
endeavour  to  storm  the  citadel  of  an  unknown  noble- 
man's retreat. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"A  steadfast  silence  doth  possess  the  place." 

After  quite  a  considerable  walk  through  a  winding 
avenue  of  elms,  the  weather  belated  bicyclists  arrive  at 
the  large  two  winged  facade  of  one  of  those  huge  pseudo- 
classic    mansions    with    which   the    nobility   of   King 
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William's  time  have  dotted  rural  England.  A  Corinthian 
portico  in  the  middle,  approached  by  opposing  flights 
of  steps,  seems  to  suggest  a  front  door,  and,  observing  a 
large  brass  handle,  RoUo  asks  Gladys  if  that  is  the  door- 
bell. Gladys  proves  it  to  be  so  by  ringing  it,  when  a 
clangour  as  of  a  departure  bell  at  a  large  junction  wakes 
the  sleeping  beauty  stillness  of  the  mansion,  and  peals  on 
the  drenched  atmosphere.  Gladys  gives  an  almost 
terrified  glance  at  her  brother.  She  trembles,  thinking 
she  must  have  accidentally  rung  the  alarm  bell,  and  have 
alarmed  every  inhabitant  of  the  mansion ;  but  her 
nerves  have  time  to  calm  down  during  five  minutes 
spent  in  contemplation  of  the  double-leaved  front  door, 
blistered  and  bare  in  parts — greatly  in  want  of  paint, 
which,  with  the  cracked  and  chipped  state  of  the  stucco 
facade,  suggests  that  g6ne  and  poverty  to  which  wealthy 
persons  are  sometimes  subjected,  and  which  the  poor 
find  it  hard  to  comprehend.  After  a  lapse  of  five 
minutes  Gladys  feels  that  she  knows  all  the  cracks  and 
blisters  off  by  heart,  so  once  again  she  wakes  the  echoes 
by  attacking  the  brass  bell  handle.  After  a  second 
interval  of  something  under  five  minutes  footsteps  are 
heard  on  a  marble-flagged  pavement,  and  at  last  the  door 
is  opened,  not  with  any  symptom  of  hurry  or  apology, 
by  an  elderly  footman,  whose  white  hair  reveals  occa- 
sional patches  of  conventional  powder. 

**  Is  Lord  Icklingham  at  home?" 

'*  'Is  lordship  is  always  at  home  —  'Is  lordship,  in 
fact,  rarely  goes  out ;  he  is  advanced  in  years." 

The  footman  shows  symptoms  of  wishing  gently  to 
slide  to  the  leaf  of  the  door  he  has  opened,  evidently 
regretting  the  newspaper  and  pipe  he  has  left  in  some 
congenial  resort  of  his  own.  Rollo  now  intervenes 
with  the  magic  passport  which  opens  most  doors 
guarded  by  the  pampered  menials  of  a  great  house,  and, 
after  some  little  parley,  he  and  Gladys  are  shown  into  a 
grim  and  chilly  ante-room.  The  ancient  footman  thinks 
Mrs.  George  James  Vavasor  may  be  willing  to  see  them, 
although  he  does  not  at  all  think  his  lordship  will  allow 
any  of  his  horses  I0  be  used  upon  such  a  wet  afternoon. 
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A  coffin-shaped  Louis  Seize  clock  in  the  corner  ticks  off 
several  minutes,  during  which  Gladys  gazes  at  half-a- 
dozen  full-length  portraits  of  Vavasorian  ancestors, 
which  hang  at  wide  intervals  round  this  grim  apartment, 
which  presents  to  its  occasional  occupant  a  sea  of  Turkey 
carpet,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  margin  of  slippery  oak 
floor,  one  or  two  tables  (at  vast  distances  from  each 
other),  and  a  fireplace,  into  which  a  four-wheeled  cab 
might  almost  be  driven  with  ease.  A  small  log  fire, 
smouldering  on  a  dog-supported  grate  in  this  abyssmal 
hollow,  only  seems  to  add  to  the  chill  and  gloom. 

After  a  considerable  interval,  during  which  steps  are 
heard  advancing  and  retiring  through  various  other 
rooms,  whispered  consultations,  and  the  rustling  of  a  silk 
gown,  at  last  there  is  a  bustle  and  a  flutter,  and  another 
elderly  footman  throws  a  door  wide  open  to  admit  a 
stout,  comfortable-looking  matron,  dressed  in  black,  with 
a  majestic  white  chevelure,  suggestive  of  nothing  less 
than  an  i8th  century  perruque,  and  a  gold  pince  nez, 
which  of  itself  would  almost  have  conferred  rank  upon  a 
plebian.  Mrs.  George  James  Vavasor  discharges  her 
mission. 

Lord  Icklingham  is  so  very^  very  old.  He  is  quite 
unable  to  come  and  himself  offer  such  poor  hospitality 
as  Icklingham  affords,  but  he  sends  his  niece. 

**  You  know,  my  dear,  I  am  his  niece — and  won't  you 
take  off  that  wet  waterproof  ?  William,  take  this  young 
lady's  waterproof,  and  help  this  gentleman  to  get  dry. 
Lord  Icklingham  wishes  me  to  tell  you  he  is  deeply 
interested  in  South  Africa — he  has  a  dear  grandson 
there  at  this  moment — and  would  so  much  like  to  have 
a  chat  with  you  ;  but  he  is  so  very,  very  old,  he  cannot 
break  through  his  habits,  which  are  ordered  by  his 
medical  adviser,  and  he  usually  takes  a  little  nap  now.'' 

Mrs.  George  Vavasor  has  a  purring,  comfortable 
voice,  and  Gladys  feels  her  spirits  and  even  her 
sopped  hat  beginning  to  reassert  themselves  under  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  peer's  hospitable  deputy. 

"  Lord  Icklingham,"  it  appears,  "  begs  that  the  two 
colonists  will  do  him  the  honour  of  accepting  for  the 
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night  such  poor  hospitality  as  the  Park  can  offer,  and  a 
very  J  very  plain  dinner,  for  we  elderly  people  live  very 
plainly ;  and  a  carriage  shall  convey  them,  and  a  cart 
their  bicycles,  to  Ratling  Cross  Roads  in  the  morning. 
As  soon  as  the  wayfarers  have  dried  their  damp  clothes 
and  had  a  little  refreshment — tea,  perhaps,  they  might 
like — Lord  Icklingham  will  ask  them  to  be  so  very  kind 
as  to  forgive  him  for  not  coming  forward  to  welcome 
them,  but  to  allow  him  the  privilege  of  great  age — and 
come  to  him  in  his  library,  where  he  will  be  waiting  for 
them  with  the  greatest  interest." 

Mrs.  Vavasor  seems  greatly  relieved  when  she  has 
achieved  all  the  message,  rather  like  a  lesson  learnt  by 
heart,  and  turns  again  towards  Gladys,  and  reassumes 
her  natural,  purring  manner. 

**  My  dear,  you  are  quite  wet.  I  have  rung  for  my 
maid  ;  she  will  take  you  up  to  your  room,  and,  when 
you  are  feeling  quite  dry  and  comfortable,  will  you  ask 
her  to  bring  you  down  into  my  morning  room,  and  you 
will  allow  me  to  give  you  and  your  brother  some  tea. 
Robinson,  your  name,  I  believe.  I  am  afraid,  Mr. 
Robinson,  you  will  not  feel  very  cheerful — an  elderly 
woman  and  a  very,  very  old  gentleman — but  James  or 
William  can  show  you  the  billiard  room  or  the  news- 
papers, and  you  will  later  on,  I  know,  not  mind  having 
a  chat  with  a  very,  very  old  gentleman  about  that 
wonderful  Johannesburg." 

Tea  is  served  in  a  long,  lofty  morning  room,  facing  the 
dripping  beauties  of  an  Italian  garden,  and,  before  that 
most  English  and  most  delightful  of  repasts  is  concluded, 
Gladys  begins  to  feel  quite  at  home  among  the  silent, 
solemn,  old-world  splendours  of  Icklingham.  This  large 
and  lofty  mansion,  these  innumerable  suites  of  sitting 
rooms  below  and  bedrooms  above,  must  have  been 
built  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  large  family  or  family 
party,  and  this  death-like  hush,  broken  only  by  the 
tempered  footsteps  of  well-trained  and  elderly  domestics, 
has  a  saddening  effect  ;  but  imagination  can  fill  these 
carpetted  corridors  and  echoing  halls  with  the  bustle  and 
life  of  a  large  party,  and  then  Gladys  feels  she  can  under- 
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stand  the  delights  of  an  English  country  house,  of  which 
she  has  often  heard  and  read  in  her  rough  Transvaal 
home.  She  has  been  unable  to  make  any  change  in  her 
toilette  beyond  a  clean  collar,  and  she  cannot  vanquish 
a  slightly  uneasy  sense  of  the  incongruity  of  her  plain 
and  workmanlike  bicycle  coat  and  -skirt  with  this 
Indian  and  Chinese  embroidery  upholstered  furniture. 

The  premature  dusk  of  a  wet  summer  day  is  dropping 
its  grey  veil  upon  the  silent  mansion  when  RoUo  and 
Gladys  are  summoned  to  the  library.  They  follow  Mrs. 
Vavasor  through  two  or  three  lofty  rooms,  overflowing 
with  art  treasures  and  handsomely  furnished,  but  melan- 
choly with  the  absence  of  life  andyouth,  into  the  library — 
a  long,  low  room,  with  all  its  wall  spaces  concealed  by  books. 
Prevailing  yellow  calf  and  gold  makes  a  delicious-looking 
background  to  two  or  three  handsome  writing  tables,  and 
deep,  restful  crimson  leather  chairs  and  sofas. 

Lord  Icklingham  is  tall,  white-haired,  and  of  that 
delicate  pinky  bloom  which  in  old  age  rewards  a  life  of 
moderation  and  abstinence.  A  gold-headed  ebony  stick 
rests  beside  his  chair,  and  he  places  a  long,  trembling 
aristocratic  hand  on  this  in  his  effort  to  rise  as  his 
visitors  approach. 

**You  will  excuse  an  old  man  past  his  eighty-fifth 
birthday.  Miss  Robinson,  and  you  too,  I  trust,  Mr. 
Robinson,  if  I  don't  rise  to  offer  you  a  welcome  to  our 
very  quiet  home.  But  old  age  claims  its  privileges:  : 
You  will  sit  down  beside  me,  my  dear  young  lady,  I 
know,  very  close,  for  I  am  very  deaf,  and  tell  me  about 
this  wonderful  city,  whose  paving  really  is  gold,  is  it 
not  ?    You  live  in  Johannesburg,  my  dear  ? " 

**  Not  in  Johannesburg.  We  are  about  twenty  miles 
northward  of  the  city,  but  my  father,  who  is  always 
occupied  with  business  concerns,  has  a  great  deal  of 
intercourse  with  Johannesburg  men." 

**  Yes  !  yes  !  Ah,  my  dear,  I  should  indeed  like  to 
see  that  wonderful  place.  You  see  me  a  lonely  man,  my 
dear,  and  a  poor  one — yes,  a  very  poor  one  ;  but  I 
should  feel  happier  if  I  were  still  poorer  !  My  son  was 
an  extravagant  man — his  extravagance  shut  up  my  house 
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in  Belgrave  Square.  His  son  has  been  extravagant,  but 
he  is  rangi  now,  my  dear  ;  and,  it  is  rather  dreadful  to 
say  it,  my  dear,  he  is  a  Radical  now.  He  saw  reason  to 
change  his  politics ;  until  he  did  so  the  Vavasors  have 
been  found  on  the  side  of  law  and  religion  since  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  But  I  have  another  grandson.  He, 
too,  has  been  extravagant,  and  I  have  twice  paid  his 
debts,  my  dear,  and  set  him  straight  with  the  world,  and 
I  would  have  done  so  a  third  time — although  I  had  told 
him  I  never  would  again — had  he  asked  me.  But,  my 
dear,  the  Vavasors  are  proud  people,  and  he  did  not  ask 
me.  I  am  told  he  thought  he  would  make  a  fortune  for 
himself  in  Johannesburg.  Now,  I  should  be  surprised, 
indeed,  to  hear  that  you  could  tell  me  all  about  him. 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  his  name,  my  dear  sir,"  turning 
two  sad  but  keen  azure  eyes  upon  RoUo  fkst,  and  then 
upon  RoUo's  sister — '*  Fitzroy " 

"  Our  own  cattleman  on  the  Homestead  was  called 
Fitzroy — '*  Gladys  gasps  out,  and  then  blushes  a  deep 
and  deepening  crimson  as  she  observes  her  brother 
bestow  upon  her  an  angry,  rebuking  frown. 

"  Lord  Fitzroy  Devereux  Vavasor  has  received-  a 
diplomatic  education,  and  has  been  attach^  at  the 
embassies  in  Paris  and  Vienna.  I  can  hardly  suppose, 
my  dear,  he  can  be  competent  to  occupy  the  post  you 
mention."  The  haughty  manner  in  which  this  is 
uttered  seems  to  Gladys  to  be  utterly  withering  ;  and 
evidently  the  kindly  old  gentleman  regrets  his  little  out- 
break, for  he  gently  pats  the  long,  slight,  well-formed 
fingers  of  the  hand  which  Gladys  rests  on  the  crimson 
arm  of  her  chair. 

'*  My  dear  young  lady,  I  can  hardly  suppose  you 
would  have  met  my  son  ;  but  I  hoped  perhaps  to  hear 
that  this  gentleman,  your  brother,  had  heard  of  him — 
that  he  might,  in  short,  be  occupying  some  useful 
prominent  position  in  the  consulate,  or  in  some  consider- 
able financial  concern." 

RoUo  racks  his  brain.  No  !  he  has  never  heard  of  Lord 
Fitzroy  Devereux  Vavasor,  and  is  fain  to  confess  that 
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among  his  many  aquaintances  in  the  golden    city   thenr 
are  few  who  are  not  German  or  Jews,  or  both. 

"  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !       And    are    great     fortuntrs 
really  made  out  there  so  rapidly  ? " 

"  Indeed,  yes;  enormous  fortunes  have  been  made  in 
a  few  months — and  lost  again,  and  sometimes  made 
again.  On  the  other  hand,  my  own  father  had  been 
working  hard  for  fifteen  years,  I  have  heard  him  say. 
before  he  had  any  luck  at  all.'* 

The  deepening  gloom  in  the  room  quite  hides  the 
doorway,  so  that  the  door  has  opened  noiselessly  on 
well-oiled  hinges,  and  admitted  a  footman  before  any 
one  has  become  aware  of  the  entrance  of  another  person, 
and  the  footman's  voice,  subdued  to  a  well-trained 
murmur,  only  seems  like  the  continuation  of  the  last 
speaker's  remark. 

**  Lord  Fitzroy  Vavasor." 

A  tall  sunburnt  man  enters.  Lord  Icklingham  makes 
a  pathetic  effort  to  rise,  and  murmurs,  *'My  boy,  my  boy, 
I  am  glad—"  when  a  joyous  cry  interrupts  his  trembling 
voice,  and  Gladys  declares,  irresponsibly,  in  tones  over- 
flowing with  delight,  "  Why,  he  is  our  Cattleman  !" 

Lord  Fitzroy  gives  one  long  glad  look  deep  into 
Gladys'  deep  blue  eyes — **  I  have  your  note  sent  to 
Macqueen's." 

**  As  we  commonly  conclude  a  comedy  with  a  wedding, 
and  shaking  of  hands,  let's  shut  up  our  discourse  and 
end  all  with  an  epithalamium."     There  only  remains  to 
be  narrated  that  the  largest  house  vacant  in  Park  Lane 
was  taken  on  a  long  lease  by  Lord  and   Lady  Fitzroy 
Vavasor,  that  Lord  Vavasor  went  into  Parliament,   and 
that  he  and  his  wife  filled  Icklingham  Park  annually,  to 
the  delight  of  the  old  Marquis  and  Mrs.  George  James 
Vavasor— who  pursue  their  quiet  existence  t6te-a-t6te 
during  the  remaining  ten  months  of  the  year — with  their 
political  and  African  friends  for  the  shooting  season, 
and   that  Lady   Fitzroy  Vavasor,  so  long  as  bicycling 
remained  in  vogue    among   the   upper   classes   as  an 
occupation  and  bicycling  accidents  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation, wished  her  brother  might  be  struck  with  sudden 
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and  temporary  aphasia  whenever  she  heard  him  begin  an 
account  of  her  own  flight  down  hill,  without  a  brake, 
without  sounding  a  bell,  and  without  any  control  of  her 
machine,  charging  at  right  angles  into  a  cushion  tyred 
bicycle,  which  she  had  converted  into  old  iron,  and 
whose  unfortunate  rider  she  had  precipitated  twelve 
yards  into  the  ditch  on  the  side  of  the  road,  which  had 
led  her  to  the  gates  of  Icklingham  Park. 

Frances  Selous. 
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The  beautiful  island  of  Tasmania,  no  longer  darkened  by 
the  shadows  of  crime  which  brooded  over  it  in  the  fatal 
days  of  the  penal  settlement,  now  plays  the  part  of  a 
modern  Hesperides,  and  enriches  the  world  with  an 
unfailing  cornucopia  of  luscious  fruit  from  her  luxuriant 
orchards. 

The  beetling  cliffs  of  the  ironbound  coast,  dominated 
by  the  projecting  wedge  of  Cape  Pillar,  tower  up  in 
savage  gloom  from  the  surge  which  whitens  the  basaltic 
rocks  with  sheets  of  churning  foam.  Sea-birds  wheel 
and  scream  perpetually  round  the  Titanic  columns  of 
Nature's  architecture  at  the  base  of  the  rugged  bastions, 
skirted  for  many  leagues  before  cleft  or  fissure  scores  the 
unbroken  line  of  inaccessible  heights.  The  thunder  of 
the  waves  reverberates  through  caverns  curtained  'with 
purple  seaweed,  swinging  heavily  backward  on  the  green 
crests  of  the  ebbing  tide,  and  grey  lichen  clinging  to  the 
battlements  of  rock  gives  an  aspect  of  immemorial  anti- 
quity to  the  weird  coast,  weatherbeaten  and  hoary  with 
ages  of  storm  and  conflict.  As  the  pale  moon  gleams  on 
the  restless  waters,  and  reels  through  the  rigging  of  the 
tossing  ship,  the  mysterious  shores  of  the  unknown  land 
loom  between  fitful  light  and  flying  shadow,  like  the 
frontiers  of  some  visionary  world  on  the  confines  of 
time  and  space,  but  no  hint  of  interior  beauty  palliates 
the  stern  severity  of  the  black  and  menacing  cliffs.  The 
island  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Tasman, 
in  1642,  and  the  earlier  appellation  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  was  discarded  on  the  removal  of  the  convicts  in 
1853,  when  the  settlement,  baptized  afresh,  began  a  new 
life  under  changed  auspices. 

In  the  radiance  of  a  rosy  dawn,  white  mists  float  up- 
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ward  from  a  broad  blue  river,  which  cleaves  the  walls  of 

rock,    and   gradually  widens   until    the    further   shore 

becomes  vague  and  dim.  Craggy  islets,  crowned  by  stately 

Norfolk  pines  stud  the  water  which  reflects  their  black 

pyramids  in  its  glassy  depths,  and  the  muffled  thunder 

of  the  waves  outside  merely  emphasizes  the  spellbound 

calm   of   the  placid   estuary.     The  beautiful  Derwent 

winds  through  sunlit  solitudes  apparently  untrodden  as 

a  virgin  land  suddenly  revealed  to  human  eyes.     For 

many  miles  no  trace  of  habitation  can  be  discerned  on 

the  silent  shores,  no  voice  echoes  across  the  motionless 

water,  and  no  flutter  of  wing  or  stir  of  leaf  breaks  the 

intense  repose  of  the  hushed  and  dream-like  landscape. 

At  length  a  snow-clad  mountain  fills  the  foreground 

of   the   encharfting   picture,  and  a  white   town  nestles 

beneath  the  shadow  of  the  overhanging  peak.     The  goal 

of   our  journey   draws   near,   for  we  are   approaching 

Hobart,  the  tiny  capital  of  Tasmania.     The  ideal  beauty 

of  the  site,  protected  by  Mount  Wellington  from  sun 

and  storm,  renders  the  city  unique  among  the  colonial 

capitals  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.     A  forest  of  masts 

fills  the  extensive  harbour,  the  rich  vegetation  of  the 

mountain  slopes  encroaches  on  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 

and  heavy  masses  of  varied  foliage  droop  over  balconied 

houses  set  in  a  green  frame  of  orchards  and  gardens. 

Though  ships  of  every  nation  crowd  the  port,  the 
listlessness  peculiar  to  a  remote  colony  stamps  this 
distant  settlement  in  the  southern  seas.  The  stir  of  life 
echoes  but  in  faint  reverberations  across  the  encircling 
ocean,  and  beautiful  Hobart  seems  lost  in  dreams. 
Even  the  commercial  exigencies  of  the  apple  harvest 
fail  to  dispel  the  prevailing  languor  of  a  place  where  the 
monotony  of  a  leisurely  life  subdues  the  intellectual 
energies  of  the  drowsy  population. 

Primitive  stores  and  wooden  side-walks  line  streets 
destitute  of  architectural  pretensions;  houses  are 
modelled  on  English  dwellings  of  half  a  century  ago, 
and  quiet  Hobart,  free  from  the  lawless  element  which 
formerly  kept  it  smouldering  on  the  edge  of  perpetual 
insurrection,  has  relapsed  into  the  apathy  of  undisturbed 
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security.  One  pleasing  trait  in  Tasmanian  idiosyncracy 
merits  appreciation;  manners  are  not  at  the  usual 
discount  of  the  southern  communities,  and  the  frank 
courtesy  of  the  people  contrasts  agreeably  with  the 
ordinary  asperity  of  colonial  intercourse.  Warm  wel- 
comes, gentle  voices,  and  friendly  sympathy  greet  the 
travellers  from  that  mother  country  of  which  the 
Tasmanian  retains  innumerable  traces,  and  the  far-off 
island  appears  as  an  offshoot  still  attached  to  the  parent 
tree  rather  than  an  independent  colony.  The  complex 
life  of  the  Australian  continent  scarcely  influences  the 
population  of  Tasmania,  bound  by  indissoluble  ties  of 
memory  and  affection  to  the  original  home  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

Within  the  ivy-clad  walls  of  the  picturesque,  "  Hut- 
chins  School,*'  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  first 
archdeacon  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  two  generations  of 
Tasmanian  statesmen  have  been  educated  in  loyalty 
to  English  ideals.  Nearly  sixty  years  of  colonial 
development  have  changed  the  character  of  the  island 
since  the  foundations  of  this  influential  seminary  were 
laid  during  the  governorship  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  The 
famous  Arctic  ships,  Erebus  and  Terror,  then  guarded 
the  convict  settlement,  and  a  newspaper  of  1841  relates 
the  landing  of  the  crews  as  an  alarming  incident,  from 
the  fact  that  the  bold  bluejackets  were  always  **  terrific  in 
their  cups!''  The  same  journal  records  the  trial  of  a 
convict  for  insubordination  and  murder.  Imagination 
fills  up  the  dark  outlines  of  a  mournful  picture ;  the 
clanking  chains  and  reckless  bearing  of  the  prisoner 
are  described;  sentence  of  death  is  received  with 
triumph  by  one  eager  to  escape  from  present 
agony,  and  the  utmost  depth  of  human  misery 
breathes  through  the  words  of  the  condemned  criminal, 
who  stands  manacled  before  the  judge,  and  exclaims, 
**  yoti  may  kill  my  body,  but  you  cannot  kill  my 
soul."  The  terrible  traditions  of  Macquarie  Harbour 
reveal  the  hideousness  of  a  scheme,  which  turned 
authority  into  cruelty  and  obedience  into  despair. 
Wherever  penal  settlements  were  established,  a  rapidly 
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increasing  element  of  free  colonists  sooner  or  later  came 
into  collision  with  the  official  guardians  of  the  convicts^ 
and  this  animosity  once  aroused  was  never  known  to  *die 
out.  Transportation  to  New  South  Wales  was  soon 
restricted  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  followed  the  example  of  the  Australian  colonies^ 
and  perpetual  friction  produced  the  inevitable  blaze.  In 
1853  the  last  outpost  of  the  unsatisfactory  system  was 
abandoned,  and  Tasmania,  free  from  the  social  degrada- 
tion which  banned  and  blighted  every  place  occupied 
by  a  penal  settlement,  gradually  evolved  into  an  indepen- 
dent colony.  A  few  assigned  servants  remained  in 
Hobart,  when  the  convicts,  en  masse,  were  withdrawn  ; 
transportation  for  trifling  offences  was  frequent,  and 
though  the  searing  brand  turned  many  a  hapless  victim 
into  a  fiend,  heredity  did  not  necessarily  perpetuate  a 
curse.  The  old  inhabitants  of  Hobart,  viewing  the  dark 
and  dreary  past,  through  the  softening  mist  of  years, 
assert  the  superior  safety  of  life  and  property  in  the 
days  when  rigorous  discipline  and  martial  law  defended 
the  island,  but  Tasmanian  prosperity,  after  liberation 
from  the  mcubus  of  crime,  proves  the  public  benefit 
conferred  on  the  inhabitants  by  freedom  from  the  heavy 
yoke  of  bygone  years.  Mercy  and  justice  now  combine 
in  an  administration  of  criminal  law  which  leaves  open 
that  door  of  hope  proved  to  be  the  strongest  factor  in 
moral  progress,  but  in  the  black  records  of  penal  settle- 
ments during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  we 
only  read  the  dreary  motto  which  Dante  beheld  above 
the  gates  of  hell,  ^^  Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here'' 

For  a  century  after  the  discovery  of  the  island,  no 
Europeans  penetrated  the  virgin  solitudes  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  The  first  attempt  at  colonization  met 
with  determined  resistance  from  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
who  descended  from  the  mountains  and  forests  of  the 
interior  to  join  their  brethren  of  the  valleys  and  the 
coast  in  defending  the  rock-bound  isle  from  the  white 
strangers  who  eventually  wrested  it  from  barbarism. 

The  Hobart  Museum  contains  a  quaint  pictorial  pro- 
clamation issued  by  Governor  Davey  to  the  natives  in 

44 
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1816.  The  first  tableau  depicts  the  white  and  black 
races  in  friendly  intercourse.  A  white  nurse  holds  a 
black  baby,  and  a  black  nurse  carries  a  white  infant; 
black  and  white  children  play  together,  and  two  boys  of 
different  colour  hold  greyhounds  in  a  leash.  The  second 
tableau  represents  a  cordial  meeting  of  the  English 
governor  and  the  black  chief,  the  former  in  uniform,  the 
latter  in  war  paint  and  feathers.  The  third  picture 
pourtrays  the  hanging  of  a  native  on  a  forest  tree  for 
spearing  a  white  man,  and  in  the  last  delineation  the 
same  soldiers  who  execute  the  black  culprit  ties  an 
Englishman  in  top-hat,  coat,  and  trousers  to  the  same 
bough  for  shooting  a  savage  This  series  of  pictures 
was  the  only  means  of  overcoming  the  linguistic 
difficulty  between  the  rival  races,  but  the  consideration 
of  Governor  Davey  failed  to  destroy  tne  distrust  of  the 
aborigines,  who  became  so  troublesome  that  in  1830  the 
famous  Black  Line  was  marked  out  in  order  to  force 
the  tribes  into  Tasman's  peninsula.  The  attempt  was 
unsuccessful ;  the  whole  black  population  slipped  through 
the  line  of  soldiers  which  extended  across  the  island,  and 
only  one  black  Gin  was  captured  by  the  mortified  troops, 
who  had  under-estimated  the  skill  and  subtlety  of  their 
barbaric  foes.  The  aborigines  have  now  entirely  vanished 
from  the  island,  their  last  representative,  a  woman 
named  Truganiniy  having  died  at  Hobart  in  1876.  A 
picture,  painted  by  a  local  artist,  immortalizes  the  solitary 
survivor  of  Tasmanian  barbarism.  Woolly  hair,  thick 
lips,  a  flat  nose,  and  the  indescribable  vacancy  of 
expression  which  stamps  the  countenance  of  a  savage, 
characterise  the  portrait  of  the  old  Gin,  clothed  in  the 
calico  jacket  of  civilisation,  but  laden  with  barbaric 
ornaments  of  shells,  fishbones  and  teeth.  A  fine  picture 
of  Abel  Jansen  Tasman  contrasts  the  acme  of  mediaeval 
culture  with  the  last  remnant  of  aboriginal  barbarism. 
The  noble  brow  and  keen  dark  eyes  denote  intellectual 
power;  the  black  moustache  and  pointed  beard  leave 
the  firm  mouth  unconcealed,  and  the  curling  locks  rest 
on  a  broad  lace  collar  above  a  velvet  doublet,  crossed  by 
a  jewelled  band.     Few  details  have  come  down  to  us  of 
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the  hazardous  voyage  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  but  the  enterprise  of  Tasman  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  those  numerous  quests  inspired 
by  that  wave  of  adventure  which  swept  over  the  nautical 
mind  for  at  least  two  centuries  after  the  impetus  given 
to  maritime  energies  by  the  realized  ambitions  of 
Christopher  Columbus.   . 

Hobart  and  its  suburbs  contain  a  population  of  35,000. 
The  6lite  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  the  descendants 
of  early  colonists,  and  the  restrictions  of  social  life  bring 
about  a  system  of  local  intermarriage  which  deepens  the 
conservation  and  exclusiveness  of  the  ruling  class. 
Tasmania  retains  treasured  heirlooms  and  relics  seldom 
seen  in  other  colonies.  In  many  a  remote  farm  or  apple 
orchard  the  cottage  which  forms  the  centre  of  life  and 
work  gains  artistic  interest  from  the  presence  of  old 
china,  prints,  and  pictures.  Grandfather's  clocks  of 
elaborate  workmanship  stand  in  these  rural  homes,  black- 
letter  books,  valued  as  links  with  the  past,  though  rarely 
understood,  lie  under  lock  and  key  in  quaint  oaken 
cabinets,  and  household  linen,  spun  in  olden  days  by 
hands  long  since  turned  to  dust,  still  furnishes  bed  and 
table. 

Primeval  forests  clothe  the  spurs  of  Mount  Wellington, 
and  cover  a  vast  area  of  Tasmanian  soil.  Beneath  the 
snow-streaked  peak  of  Hobart's  guardian  hill,  tall 
columns  of  basalt,  locally  known  as  The  Organ  Pipes^ 
form  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  majestic  cone.  The 
summit  commands  an  enchanting  prospect  of  the  white 
city  buried  in  luxuriant  verdure,  and  extending  to  the 
Glenorchy  valley,  bathed  in  soft  blue  haze  on  this  mellow 
autumn  day.  The  sweeping  curves  of  the  noble  harbour, 
zoned  by  wooded  heights  beneath  a  purple  mountain 
chain,  widen  into  the  myriad  bays  and  reaches  of  the 
azure  Derwent,  as  it  winds  away  through  the  heart  of 
the  triple  range  visible  from  this  lofty  elevation  into  the 
surging  waters  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  rider  who 
crosses  the  island  from  Mount  Wellington  to  the  northern 
shore  must  needs  carry  with  him  the  forage  for  his 
horse,  as  no  blade  or  leaf  breaks  the  grim  monotony  of 
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the  upland  wilderness — 3.  region  of  boulder-strewn 
plateaux  and  brown  wastes  of  barren  moor.  Tasmania 
is  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Australian  Cordillera, 
separated  from  it  by  some  pre-historic  convulsion  of 
nature,  but  embracing  all  the  characteristic  traits  of  the 
original  mountain  chain.  The  crystallised  rocks  are 
rich  in  precious  metals.  Mount  Bischoff  presents  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  glittering  peak,  composed 
entirely  of  tin,  and  eminent  geologists  concur  in 
prophesying  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  island  will  in 
future  shape  her  destiny  as  the  Cornwall  of  Australia. 
The  road  which  grazes  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Welling- 
ton traverses  a  glade  of  superb  tree-ferns  on  the  edge  of 
a  gloomy  forest.  Lured  by  the  music  of  a  distant  water- 
fall, we  follow  a  narrow  track  Vi  hich  threads  the  maze  of 
trees,  and  plunge  mto  the  dim  depths  of  shadowy 
avenues.  Blue  butterflies  dance  down  a  shaft  of  misty 
gold,  which  pierces  the  dense  canopy  of  leaves,  and 
lights  up  the  almost  indiscernible  path.  Massive  trunks 
strew  the  ground,  but  these  overthrown  columns  of 
nature's  green  cathedral  have  clothed  themselves  through 
the  passing  seasons  with  velvet  moss  and  feathery  fern, 
which  drape  the  rough  bark  with  a  veil  of  vivid  green  ; 
black  pines  and  silver  blue-gums  accentuate  crowding 
masses  of  blackbutts  and  stringy  bark.  Trailing  briars 
throw  crimson  tendrils  over  emerald  turf,  and  as  we  stand 
beneath  the  dark  roof  of  tossing  boughs,  agitated  by  the 
fresh  wind  which  sweeps  up  from  the  distant  sea,  the 
sighing  branches  seem  to  imprison  all  the  magic  and 
mystery  which  pervade  the  haunted  recesses  of  primeval 
forests.  The  voice  of  the  hidden  cascade  swells  into 
fuller  volume,  but  huge  stacks  of  fallen  trees  effectually 
block  the  way  to  the  unseen  waters;  leafy  ropes  of 
bramble  and  vine  entangle  every  footstep,  and  we  seek 
in  vain  for  the  entrance  of  the  secret  glen  in  the 
cloistered  heart  of  the  solemn  woods. 

Tasmania  reproduces  every  flower  and  fruit  of  Eng- 
land in  absolute  perfection  and  each  rural  home  appears  a 
pastoral  picture  of  peace  and  plenty.  Flocks  of  sheep 
whiten  the  green  hillsides ;  the  gnarled  and  mossy  boughs 
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of  apple  arul  apricot  orchards  bend  with  a  weight  of 
glowing  fruit,  and  English  flowers,  trained  tenderly  on 
cottage  walls,  borrow  fresh  colour  and  fragrance  in  this 
balmy  and  genial  clime.  The  sweet  influences  of  the 
English  past  mould  the  life  of  the  fair  daughter  in  the 
southern  seas,  and,  as  the  cathedral  bells  chime  through 
the  golden  twilight,  which  fades  so  swiftly  into  the 
darkness  of  night,  the  illusion  of  familiarity  becomes 
complete,  and  the  words  of  an  English  poet,  **/  have  been 
here  before^  but  where  or  how  I  cannot  tell"  describe  the 
mental  attitude  induced  by  a  visit  to  Tasmania.  The 
island  is  the  paradise  of  sportsmen,  and  the  soft  but 
bracing  air  attracts  European  visitors  from  India  and 
Ceylon  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  where  lost  vigour 
may  be  found,  together  with  the  rich  spoils  of  rod  and 
gun.  The  old  square  posting  houses  still  remain  at  the 
roadside,  though  the  stage-coach  of  convict  days  novy 
gives  place  to  the  railway.  Hedges  of  red-berried  haw- 
thorn and  thickets  of  golden  gorse  divide  the  verdant 
fields,  hemmed  in  by  fantastic  mountain  chains,  and  the 
peaceful  beauty  of  the  restful  landscape  possesses  a 
soothing  charm  seldom  experienced  in  the  colonies  of 
the  southern  hemisphere.  The  flora  and  fauna  of 
Tasmania,  rich  in  specific  individuality,  have  attracted 
many  distinguished  scientists  from  the  European  world. 
Charles  Darwin  here  pursued  his  researches  in  natural 
history,  and  twenty  years  previous  to  his  Tasmanian 
sojourn  Dr.  W.  J.  Hooker  reduced  the  indigenous  flora 
of  the  colony  to  an  exact  botanical  system.  A  wide 
difference  exists  between  the  Tasmanian  and  the 
Australian.  The  infinite  variety  of  island  scenery,  the 
concentration  of  national  life,  and  a  total  separation  from 
the  feverish  interests  of  Australian  existence  produce  a 
type  of  character;  steadfast  and  conservative,  though 
insular  and  self-absorbed.  The  fresh  air  of  country  and 
sea  lingers  round  the  island  colonist,  comparatively 
indifferent  to  those  luxuries  of  civilisation  so  earnestly 
desired  and  eagerly  grasped  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  land 
less  favoured  by  nature  than  Tasmania.  The  dreamy 
and  poetical  temperament  of  the  people  has  often  proved 
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2L  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  financial  progress,  but 
the  absence  o^  hurry  and  excitement  preserves  health 
and  strength  to  an  advanced  age.  The  bloom  of  youth, 
so  transient  elsewhere,  lingers  lovingly  on  the  fair  type 
of  Tasmania  womanhood,  and  in  the  soft  warmth  of  the 
buoyant  atmosphere  the  penalties  attendant  on  "  the 
invisible  weight  of  years  "  are  relaxed  or  postponed  to 
an  indefinite  future.  A  painful  legacy  from  convict  days 
remains  in  the  lunatic  asylum  of  the  district,  where  a 
few  aged  criminals,  maddened  by  the  brutal  treatment 
of  warders  and  officials,  still  linger  out  the  closing  years 
of  their  ruined  lives.  One  poor  old  lunatic  was  im- 
prisoned for  life  in  consequence  of  stealing  a  ladder; 
another  was  transported  for  poaching ;  and  a  third  for  a 
theft  which  in  the  present  day  would  come  under  the 
heading  of  petty  larceny.  The  moral  condition  of  the 
colony  at  the  present  time  shows  a  remarkable  freedom 
from  crime,  vice,  and  pauperism.  An  old-world  sobriety 
and  simplicity  seem  rooted  in  peaceful  Tasmania,  and 
the  convict  regime  probably  nipped  in  the  bud  any 
tendency  towards  that  morbid  craving  for  notoriety 
which  proves  a  powerful  incentive  to  crime  in  lands 
where  its  withering  effects  are  not  continually  en 
Evidence, 

The  picturesque  river  excursion  to  New  Norfolk,  the 
green  glories  of  Fern  Tree  Bower,  and  the  varied  love- 
liness of  public  parks  and  gardens,  offer  unfailing 
attractions  to  the  stranger  in  this  home-like  colony,  where 
Macquarie  Harbour  and  ruined  Port  Arthur  perpetuate 
the  mournful  memories  of  past  tyranny  and  suffering. 
The  marvellous  Blow  Hole,  a  mighty  funnel  of  natural 
rock  through  which  the  incoming  tide  shoots  upward 
like  a  geyser  to  fall  in  a  seething  flood  over  moor  and 
headland,  is  a  phenomenal  feature  of  the  northern  shore, 
where  the  eternal  voice  of  the  turbulent  sea  raves  in  the 
teeth  of  jagged  and  fretted  rocks,  piled  in  chaotic  heaps 
round  the  fantastic  precipices  of  the  surf-beaten  coast. 

In  the  fertile  southern  glens  great  tree-ferns  shadow 
rushing  streams  with  the  green  canopies  which  give  to 
Tasmanian  scenery  a  charm  of  individuality  distinctive 
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as  the  typical  palm-groves  of  the  tropics,      Sparkhng 
waterfalls  leap   across  the   ruddy    crags,   the   familiar 
flowers  of  English  woodlands  carpet  mossy  nooks,  and 
wreathing  creepers  twine  their  brightening  leaves  round 
the  evergreen  trees,  otherwise  untouched  by  autumn* s 
fiery  finger.     Flaxen-haired  boys  fish  in  a  fern-fringed 
pool,  and  a  man  lies  full  length  on  the  sward,  practising 
that  '*  masterly  inactivity  "  pertaining  to  certain  phases 
of  Tasmanian   existence.      As  we   ramble  through  a 
romantic  vale  in  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  crisp 
April   afternoon,   which   in   the   southern    hemisphere 
corresponds  with  an  English  October,  a  blue-eyed  girl 
trips  across  the  stepping-stones,  with  her  milking  pail,  to 
a  herd  of  dappled  cows,  knee-deep  in  the  rich  grass  of  a 
brook-fed  meadow  ;  tinkling  sheep  bells  ring  softly  from 
upland  pastures ;  and  a  rude  cart,  laden  with  red-cheeked 
apples,   creaks  slowly  along  the  winding  road.     The 
lulling  charm  of  the  peaceful  dell  transports  our  wandering 
fancies  to  the  idyllic  life  of  that  distant  past  to  which  the 
weary  nineteenth  century  looks  back  as  to  the  world's 
golden  age.   The  poetic  glamour  of  pastoral  repose  which 
lingers  round  the  childhood  of  the  world  finds  a  counter- 
part   in  this   southern  colony,  separated  by  a  gulf  of 
innumerable  years  from  the  Arcadia  which  she  uncon- 
sciously reflects.    Fair  Tasmania,  protected  by  leagues  of 
silver  sea  from  the  ambitious  greed  and  fierce  struggle 
of  a  wider  world,  gains  more  than   she  loses  by  the 
isolation,  which  enables  her  to  retain,  together  with  a 
personality  clearly  cut  as  a  delicate  cameo,  the  aroma 
of  life's  dewy   dawn,  the  simplicity  of  primitive  times, 
and  the  associations  erf  the  English  past. 

Emily  A^  Richings. 
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By  Mary  C.  Rowseix. 

Author  of  "The  Friend  of  the  People,"     "  Traitor  or  Patriot/' 
"  Richard's  Play  "  (comedietta),  &c. 

CHAPTER  I. 

NUMBER   NINE,    MANACLE   TERRACE. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  chilly  May  afternoon  some 
years  since,  I  had  occasion  to  call  upon  a  brother 
artist  living  at  HoUoway.  When  I  left  his  house, 
a  heavy  drizzle  was  falling,  and  I  would  gladly  have 
secured  a  cab  to  convey  me  to  my  lodgings  in  Woburn 
Square.  The  few  vehicles  however,  hansoms  and  four- 
wheelers  alike,  which  rattled  past  me,  all  had  their 
occupants,  and  there  seemed  no  help  for  it  but  to  brave 
wind  and  rain,  and  charge  forward  under  the  shelter  of 
my  umbrella  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  main 
thoroughfare. 

With  this  intention,  I  turned  down  one  of  the  narrow 
by-streets  of  the  dreary  neighbourhood,  struggling 
with  the  onslaughts  of  the  elements,  till  I  came  in  sight 
of  the  fa9ade  of  Hollo  way  Prispn. 

Never  ^  exhilarating  spectacle,  it  wore  at  this  moment 
an  indescribably  distnal  aspect;  looming  against  the 
leaden  sky  amidst  the  sooty  sodden  space  encircling 
its  w^alls  like  a  sullen  tideless  river. 

Often  in  my  frequent  journeyings  past  the  prison  I 
have  amused  myself  with  investing  it  with  the  attributes 
of  a  mediaeval  moated  castle,  and — save  the  mark — have 
attained  to  the  length  of  seeing  in  my  mind's  eye,  gallant 
knights  and  ladies  gay  issuing  forth  on  richly  caparisoned 
jennets  and  palfreys  from  its  massive  and  iron-bound 
main  portal.  The  picture  always  fading  at  last,  in  a  hideous 
waking  nightmare,  engendered  by  the  aspect  of  a  certain 
row  of   uncompromisingly  jerry-built  looking  tenements 
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lying  just  beyond  in  a  lateral  direction — houses  at  once 
so  gaunt  and  shallow,  that  one  almost  expects  to  see  them 
topple  over  as  one  looks.  Eight  or  ten  of  them  all  told, 
their  deep  sunk  basements  are  guarded  by  attenuated 
rusty  iron  railings.  Squalid  and  desolate  looking  in  the 
extreme,  the  modern-built  terrace  stands  pariah-like  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowding  old  streets  of  the  districts ; 
and  its  name — stay,  what's  in  a  name?  If  I  call  it 
Manacle  Terrace,  it  will  serve. 

In  my  hurried  gravitations  out  of  the  rain,  I  came  that 
afternoon  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  quite  unexpec- 
tedly, to  the  corner  of  Manacle  Terrace.  There,  some 
little  way  off,  I  sighted  an  empty  hansom. 

With  a  thrill  of  satisfaction,  I  clambered  to  the  slippery 
raised  pavement  of  the  terrace,  and  hailed  the  vehicle 
with  active  pantomimic  gestures  and  umbrella  fiourish- 
ings.  Cabby,  having  responsively  emulated  these  with 
his  whip,  urged  a  wild  career  down  the  half-deluged 
street  towards  the  terrace  corner.  As  he  arrived  within 
a  few  feet  of  it,  a  shriek  of  terror  made  him  pull  up 
sharp. 

**  What  is  it  sir?"  he  said,  peering  over  the  roof  of 
the  cab,  into  the  gutter-stream  rushing  beneath  its  wheels. 
-  It  was  a  woman  ;  one — ^as  far  as  the  gathering  darkness, 
and  the  blurred  quivering  light  of  a  gas-lamp  permitted 
me  to'  see — respectably  clad.  A  thick  black  lace  veil, 
tied  closely  down  over  her  face,  almost  concealed  it,  but 
by  the  slender ness  of  her  figure  I  guessed  her  to  be 
young ;  and  from  the  beautiful  shape  and  fine  texture 
of  the  one  ungloved  hand,  as  it  fell  heavily  from  its 
clutch  upon  the  kerb  into  the  mud,  I  further  argued  her 
to  be  a  lady.  A  plain  gold  ring  shone  in  the  gas-gleams 
upon  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

It  was  however,  no  moment  for  guessing ;  the  woman 
was  moaning  with  pain,  and  though  she  made  an  effort 
to  rise,  it  was  only  to  fall  back — not  this  time  into  the 
mud,  but  into  my  outspread  arms. 

'*  Are  you  hurt  ?''  I  asked. 

"  The  wheel,'*  she  gasped.  "  It — ^went  over — my  foot. 
I   live — there,"   and  she  pointed  to  Manacle  Terrace. 
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*'  Please. — ''  Then  her  light  weight  grew  heavier  in  my 
hold,  and  her  eyes  closed. 

"  Mrs.  Gray,  so  it  is.  And  she's  swoonded,  poor 
creature,"  said  my  Jehu,  as  he  took  one  of  his  cab  lights, 
and  brought  it  near  her  face.  "  How  was  a  cove  to  see 
her  in  hergowndand  things  that's  just  the  colour  of  every- 
thing else  on  this  here  evenin'  ?  Let  alone  the  blessed 
blinding  drizzle.  And  a  night  you'd  not  turn  out  the 
cur  as  had  bit  you  in,"  he  added,  after  a  momentary 
pause,  and  a  compassionate  glance  at  the  unconscious 
woman. 

*'The  thing  is,  where's  her  home?"  I  said. 

*'  Home ! "  cynically  echoed  the  man,  who  was  a  spruce^ 
well-dressed  specimen  of  his  tribe.  '*  Home  and  hangin' 
out's  two  soarts  o'  things,  though  Mrs.  Jenning's  a  decent 
body  enough,  for  anything  I've  heard  say.  I  know  where 
she  lives  sir,"  he  added,  more  directly  to  me.  "My 
stand's  atop  o'  this  street,  and  there's  few  days  I  don't 
see  her  at  one  time  or  another  comin'  out  of,  or  going 
in  to  number  nine,  Mrs.  Jenning's  as  I  say,"  and  he 
pointed  to  Manacle  Terrace.  "Have  you  got  her  careful, 
sir?  Let  me  bear  'a  hand,"  he  added,  slipping  his  lamp 
into  its  holdings,  and  consigning  his  whip  into  the 
guardianship  of  an  acquaintance  who  made  one  of  the 
little  crowd  which  never  fails  to  rise,  seemingly  from 
the  very  stones,  at  the  merest  breath  of  a  disaster  in  Lon- 
don streets.  "All  right,"  he  went  on,  as  I  pointed  to  the 
injured  foot,  which  he  gently  raised  into  his  palm ;  and 
so  mounting  the  pavement  steps  with  our  burden,  and 
followed  by  the  gaping  troop  of  curiosity-mongers,  we 
reached  the  door  of  number  nine,  at  which  my  companion 
knocked  a  peremptory  summons.  It  was  opened  by  a 
stolid-looking  elderly  woman,  who,  bestowing  one  keen 
glance  upon  us,  and  a  second  of  a  severer  nature  upon 
the  ragged  regiment  behind  us,  bade  us  pass  on  to  the 
ground  floor  back.  Then  sharply  closing  the  street 
door,  she  followed  us  into  the  little  parlour  in  which  we 
found  ourselves,  a  poorly-furnished,  dun-coloured  room,, 
commanding  a  full  view  of  the  back  yard,  which  was  at 
present  submerged  in  pools  of  muddy  water. 
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"  Yes/'  she  said,  in  tones  more  soft  and  compassionate 
than  her  iron  aspect  promised,  "  'tis  Mrs.  Gray,  my 
lodger.     How  did  she  come  by  this  ? " 

We  explained  to  the  .best  of  our  ability  how  the 
accident  had  occurred,  the  cabman  adding  severe 
criticism  on  the  ill-lighted  and  wretchedly  paved  con- 
dition of  the  precincts  of  Manacle  Terrace.  *'  Pretty 
nigh  pitch  dark,"  he  said,  "  and  that  greasy,  as  the 
wonder  is  there  a'nt  many  more  such  sorts  o'  things 
happenin'.  The  poor  thing's  hurted  her  ankle  seem- 
ingly," he  added,  "  but  the  wonder  is,  and  the  mercy 
is,  she's  not  killed,  I  say." 

The  landlady,  smiling  rather  grimly,  proceeded  to 
untie  the  sufferer's  hat  and  concealing  veil,  while  I  pro- 
posed to  fetch  a  doctor. 

*^  No,  no,"  eagerly  said  Mrs.  Gray,  opening  her  eyes, 
and  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  sit  up  on  the  hard 
little  couch  bedstead  on  which  we  had  laid  her.  "  It 
was  only  my  foot.  It  slipped  under  me  in  a  puddle,  as 
I  was  trying  to  get  out  of  the  way.  I  shall  do  very  well, 
thank  you,"  she  went  on,  with  an  effort  to  smile  as  she 
looked  up  at  us.  **  It  was  nobody's  fault — indeed ;  and 
I  don't  want  a  doctor." 

What  a  striking  face  it  was  !  So  gentle-eyed,  so 
delicately  outlined,  and  yet  withal,  the  beautiful  lips 
and  broad  brow  wore  a  certain  air  of  dignity  and  a  reso- 
lution amounting  almost  to  defiance,  but  these  softened 
by  traces  of  suffering  imprinted  on  every  feature — not 
the  physical  suffering  of  that  moment,  but  the  mental 
pain  of  years.     In  age  she  might  have  been  thirty. 

"  I  may  call  to-morrow  to  enquire  how  you  get  on  ?  " 
I  asked  her,  as  I  prepared  to  go. 

She  shook  her  head. 

^*  You  are  very  kind ;  but  it  is  nothing.  And  pray  do 
not  trouble,"  she  added,  in  tones  of  mingled  deprecation 
and  command. 

I  bowed,  and  passing  out,  groped  my  way  along  the 
dimly-lighted,  stuffy  passage,  followed  by  the  cabman, 
whose  enquiring  glance,  as  we  stood  once  more  on  the 
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doorstep,  was  eloquent  of  his  desire  to  ascertain  whether 
I  still  held  to  my  intention  of  being  his  fare. 

''All  right,"  I  nodded,  as  I  crossed  to  the  hansom 
waiting  safe  in  the  charge  "of  the  obliging  chum. 
'*  Woburn  Square,"  and  away  we  went. 

The  rain  had  ceased  when  we  reached  my  destination. 

**  You  knew  the  lady  apparently?"  I  said,  as  I  paid  my 
fare. 

'*  Ay,  there's  few  doesn't  know  her  round  Millbank, — by 
sight,  as  the  sayin'  is,"  replied  the  cabman.  *'  'The  Grey 
Lady '  they  call  her  hereabouts,  and  a  well-fittin'  name 
'tis  too.  For  her  clothes,  when  they  ain't  black,  is 
mostly  grey,  by  way  of  a  cheerful  change.  As  to  lady, 
that  she  is,  from  shoe-soles  to  finger  tips." 

"  Has  she  lived  long  at  Manacle  Terrace  ? " 

"  A  matter  of  three  or  four  years,  if  'tis  one." 

"  Not  too  lively  a  place  to  live  in  ? " 

"  Why  no  sir.  Right  you  are,"  acquiesced  cabby. 
^*And  for  that  matter,  an't  HoUoway  Prison  no  great 
shakes  neither,  in  the  lively  way." 

"  HoUoway  Prison  ?  " 

"  And  'tis  said  there's  one  inside  its  walls,  or  was,  as 
she — Hi  !  All  right  !  Here  you  are  sir,"  and  having 
sighted  a  return  fare,  cabby  sprang  to  his  perch,  and 
drove  off. 


CHAPTER  II. 


AT   "THE   GRIFFIN. 


Two  months  later  of  that  same  year,  I  started  on  a  long 
tramp  with  my  painting  impedimenta.  England  was  all 
before  me  where  to  go.  I  had  no  fixed  route  in  mind, 
and  followed  such  erratic  courses  that  frequently  when 
at  night  I  put  up  at  some  village  inn  or  wayside  hostelr\% 
I  found  myself  driven  to  ascertain  in  what  precise 
county  I  might  be.  Our  country  is  as  small  as  she  is 
beautiful ;  but  the  children  of  this  fin  de  siecle^  with  their 
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craze  for  globe  trotting,  have  left  a  wealth  of  her  beauties 
unexplored.  The  walls  of  our  picture  galleries  might 
teem  with  exquisite  bits  of  inland  and  coast  scenery  ; 
these  of  their  nature  being  happily  inexhaustible  in  variety ; 
but  the  endless  reproduction  on  canvas  of  some  score 
or  so  of  noted  structures,  civic,  ecclesiastical,  and  domes- 
tic, within  the  limits  of  our  tight  little  island,  are  apt  to 
pall,  and,  as  salmon  in  certain  favoured  districts  grows 
monotonous,  one  tires  of  these  stock  set-scenes.  Therefore 
I  stoically  kept  sketch-book  and  paint-box  closed,  when 
ever  and  again  I  came  upon  them  in  the  course  of  my 
wanderings. 

Resolve  was  sorely  tried,  as  towards  the  close  of  one 
August  afternoon,  I  found  myself  under  the  proud 
battlements  of  Warwick  Castle.  In  vain  however,  they 
frowned  in  the  purple  and  blood-red  splendours  of  the 
westering  sun  ;  and  I  plodded  on  till  I  reached  Kenil- 
worth,  to  suffer  a  veritable  St.  Anthony  temptation,  as 
the  graces  of  Leicester's  buildings  and  Mervyn's  Tower 
rose  amid  the  greenish  golden  afterglow,  touched  by  the 
first  rays  of  the  rising  moon,  still  once  more  I  summoned 
determination  enough  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  and 
continued  the  high  road,  which  after  a  few  ups  and 
downs  and  deviations,  followed  a  direct  and  level  course 
between  hedgerows  for  at  least  more  than  two  miles. 

At  that  point,  a  widish  break  in  the  hedge  on  my  left 
redeemed  the  monotony,  and  by  the  uncertain  light  I 
dimly  discerned  that  it  was  graced  by  a  finger  post — a 
rickety,  lop-sided  thing,  far  too  entirely  fallen  from 
perpendicularity,  to  merit  absolute  confidence  ;  but  such 
as  it  was,  not  altogether  to  be  despised,  for  turned  the 
right  way,  it  undoubtedly  pointed  to  some  inhabited 
locality,  and  having  trudged  afoot  since  soon  after  dawn^ 
with  only  a  half-hour's  mid-day  rest,  I  longed  to  find 
mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  not  to  speak  of  supper. 

The  lane,  wide  enough  for  the  passing  of  a  waggon, 
was  flanked  by  high  grassy  banks,  clothed  in  tangles  of 
elder  and  blackberry  bushes,  and  the  filmy  aftermath  of 
old  man's  beard.  A  few  yards  ahead,  it  took  a  down- 
ward turn,  too  abrupt  to  allow  of  seeing  what  lay  beyond. 
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On  one  of  the  three  arms  of  the  finger-post  I  deciphered 
the  legend,  '*  To  Kenil worth,"  and  setting  it  up  in  imag- 
ination with  this  one  sound  and  whole  limb  pointing  the 
way  I  had  come,  I  strove  to  read  the  inscription  on  the 
forward  arm,  but  rough  rains  and  wintry  weather  had 
blurred  the  letters  into  ghosts  of  themselves  ;  and  I 
turned  in  despair  to  the  transverse  arm,  which  obviously 
should  have  pointed  down  the  lane.  With  some  strain- 
ing of  my  eyeballs,  I  read  upon  it  : 

TO   '*  MARSTON   FRIARS." 

My  heart  rose  a  little.  The  bare  heath  that  night 
would  not  be  my  bed,  and  the  crumbs  of  the  ancient 
captain's  biscuit  at  the  bottom  of  my  pocket,  not  called 
upon  to  prevent  the  smouldering  vital  spark  from  perish- 
ing within  me.  Mention  on  a  finger-post  argued 
Marston  Friars  to  be  a  place  of  some  consideration,  and 
without  further  ado  I  turned  down  the  lane. 

It  was  a  very  long  one,  and  I  trudged  fully  half  a  mile 
without  coming  upon  a  human  habitation.  At  the  end 
of  that  distance,  I  arrived  at  a  break  in  the  grassy  banks  ; 
it  was  occupied  by  a  neat,  white,  red-roofed  little  cottage, 
surrounded  by  a  large  garden,  gay  with  full-blown  holly- 
hocks and  white  and  crimson  phlox,  while  the  scent  of 
roses  filled  the  warm  still  air. 

A  woman  stood  beside  the  wicket-gate,  stitching  at  a 
piece  of  calico-;  not  so  intently  however,  that  she  had 
not  an  eye  to  spare  to  the  pranks  of  a  sturdy,  flaxen- 
haired,  three-year-old  urchin,  with  a  coal-black  kitten,  in 
the  dry,  deep  ruts  of  the  lane. 

**  Marston  Friars,''  she  echoed,  in  response  to  the 
■enquiries  I  made  of  her  concerning  my  route,  more  by 
way  of  passing  civil  remark,  than  from  any  burning 
desire  for  information,  for  was  not  that  lop-sided  finger- 
post all-sufficing  ?  "  Marston  Friars,"  she  reiterated, 
with  weighty  emphasis  on  the  second  word.  "  Yes,  for 
sure  sir,  straight  as  the  lane  will  take  you.  You  can't 
^o  amiss.     Right  down  all  the  way." 

**  Not  a  place  of  great  importance  I  suppose  ?"•  said  I. 

^^Sir?"  said  she. 

^*  Not  very  large,"  I  replied. 
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**  Pretty  large  too/'  she  smiled.  '*  And  being  as  one 
may  say,  so  full  of  emptiness,  makes  it  seem  bigger  still 
like.  Half  a  dozen  or  so  in  a  place  like  that,  isn't  to  call 
crowded,"  and  she  shivered  a  little. 

*'  Dear  me  ! "  I  ejaculated,  and  my  hopes  fell  to  zero. 
"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  find  what  I  want  there.  Do 
you  think  I  shall?" 

A  faint,  rather  puzzled  smile  curved  the  woman's  lips. 

**  I  couldn't  say  sir  really,"  she  repHed.  "  It  isn'tffor 
me  to  be  guessing  what  you  may  be  wanting  at  the 
Friars.  Roses  you|  see,  in  December  are  more  plenty 
than  visitors  at  the  Friars." 

"  But  I  suppose  I  can  get  something  to  eat  there,  and 
a  shakedown?"  I  persisted,  a  little  testily.  ** There's 
some  sort  of  an  inn " 

"  Oh,  I  see  now  ! "  she  interrupted,  as  a  light  broke 
over  her  face.  "  It's  Marston  you're  wanting — not  the 
Friars." 

''  Oh,"  I  said,  ''  not  the  Friars  ?" 

'*  No  ;  the  Friars  is  the  Manor  House,  Squire 
Norgrave's.  Eh  !  I  am  glad  now,"  she  went  on,  **  that 
you  didn't  go  moilin'  all  that  way  round  under  the  mis- 
take, with  cold  comfort  for  your  reward  at  the  end,  tak- 
ing you  a  good  half- hour  out  of  your  road.  You're 
wanting  Marston  village,  sir.  Yes,  be  sure.  The 
'  Griffin  '  there  has  as  good  accommodation  as  wayfar- 
ing man,  or  beast  either,  can  desire.  Look,  see  ! "  and 
she  pointed  across  the  lane  to  a  low  wooden  stile,  half 
lost  in  the  hedge.  "  Take  the  stile  there  sir,  and  follow 
along  the  footpath  for  three  fields.  At  the  end  of  it 
you'll  come  to  a  wooden  footbridge,  spanning '  a  river 
that's  little  more  thereabouts  than  this  lane's  width.  Cross 
'  the  bridge,  and  take  the  path  up  straight  afore  you, 
bearing  to  the  right.  There,  a  bit  of  the  way  along, 
you'll  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Manor  House  down  in  the 
hollow  ;  but  don't  go  nigh  the  Friars.  Follow  the  path 
you'll  be  on,  which  turns  off  sharp  just  beyond,  into  a 
couple  of  meadows.  Keep  straight  on  acrost  them,  and 
spare  an  eye  to  the  bulls — Farmer  Moneywort's  cattle 
they  are,  black  as  black,  and  a  bit  savage  when  the 
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humour  takes  them — but  keep  on  right  past  till  you 
come  to  the  Grey  Barn.  That  brings  you  to  a  five- 
barred  gate  into  a  stubble  field.  At  the  end  o'  that 
there  is  a  stile  that  gives  on  Juniper  Lane,  and  Juniper 
Lane  takes  you  straight  as  straight  as  can  go,  in  five 
minutes,  right  on  to  Marston  village  green,  and  there 
youll  see  the  '  Griffin '  staring  you  in  the  face." 

"Thanks,"  I  said  dubiously,  for  I  could  not  dis- 
possess myself  of  the  notion  that  what  with  Father 
Moneywort's  kittle  cattle,  and  the  intricacies  of  the  route, 
I  might  still  find  the  longest  way  round,  to  be  the  shortest 
way  to  my  journey's  end.  The  good  woman  however, 
again  assured  me  that  the  lane  would  be  a  mistake. 

"The  wrigglings  of  a  scotched  adder"  were  she 
assured  me,  "  nothing  to  that  lane's  twists  and  turns. 
And  when  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  it  at  last,"  she  added, 
"  it  no  more  than  brings  you  to  the  park  gates,  which 
just  forces  you  to  cross  the  park  at  its  widest  width,  and 
a  lonesome  enough  stretch  it  is  too,  at  this  hour,  to  say 

nothing  of  your  chance  of no  matter  sir.      Ghosts  of 

no  sort  or  kind  are  not  of  course,  to  be  beleft  in,  and 
Fm  not  for  saying  that  they  are  ;  but  if  you'll  be  guided 
by  me,  you'll  take  the  stile." 

"  And  brave  the  bulls  ?  " 

"Well,"  she  said,  "one  knows  how  to  be  doin'  with 
their  sort,  don't  one  ?  It's  facin'  about  face  with  'em,  in 
a  way  of  speakin'  ;  but — thank  the  gentleman  pretty, 
Bobby,"  she  broke  off,  addressing  the  youngster,  who 
had  approached  with  his  black  playmate  in  his  arms. 
Bestowing  a  silver  sixpence  upon  him  as  a  parting 
souvenir  of  our  casual  acquaintance,  I  bade  the  three 
"Good-night,"  and  crossed  the  stile. 

The  grassy  footpath  was  a  relief  from  the  hard,  dusty 
road.  Everything  was  very  still  ;  the  gentlest  of 
summer  night  breezes  just  stirred  the  air,  and  the  rays 
of  the  harvest-moon  tipped  the  hedgerows  with  pale, 
yellow  light.  The  path  I  was  pursuing,  like  the  lane  I 
had  left,  took  a  gradual  descent,  which  was  terminated 
by  the  wooden  bridge.  That  crossed,  the  way  ascending 
somewhat    abruptly,  was   crowned   by   a  lofty   hedge, 
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above  which  a  fringe  of  gently  waving  birchen  boughs 
clothed  a  steeply  shelving  bank. 

I  had  not  followed  it  far,  before  I  perceived  in  a 
sudden  turn  of  the  winding  way,  a  small  wicket  half 
smothered  in  hedges  of  yew  and  holly,  which  seemed  to 
flourish  the  more  sturdily  for  the  clipping  and  pruning 
attentions  clearly  bestowed  on  them. 

Arrived  at  the  wicket,  I  paused,  spell  bound  by  the 
scene  it  opened  upon.  Down  in  the  wooden  hollow 
below,  bathed  in  the  moonlight,  stood  an  ancient  red- 
brick mansion  of  considerable  size.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  front  lay  in  the  shadow  cast  by  the  densely-grow- 
ing surrounding  trees,  but  the  projecting  and  storied 
gateway,  scrolled  gables,  twisted  chimney  stacks,  and 
carved  window  mullions  of  stone  caught  the  full  flood 
of  the  gilded  rays,  and  here  and  there  the  criss-cross 
and  zig-zags  of  the  timbered  framework  of  the  front. 
This  however,  did  not  face  my  point  of  view,  but  lay 
laterally,  affording  a  glimpse  of  an  avenue  of  stately 
elms,  which  formed  the  approach  to  the  great  gateway. 
A  moat  full  of  water  encircled  the  walls,  isolating  the 
entire  mansion  even  from  its  own  fair  precincts.  Fair 
indeed  they  looked  by  that  mysterious  light,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  hedges  of  clipped  yew  overshadowing 
flowery  parterres,  which  stretched  away  to  the  other  side 
into  dark  thickets,  losing  themselves  gradually  in  the 
more  open  park  land  beyond. 

Marston  Friars  to  a  certainty.  Or  a  dream,  born  of 
the  glamour  of  the  moon  ?  Nay,  had  I  not  been  told 
that  down  in  the  hollow  I  should  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
Manor  House  ?  Furthermore,  I  had  been  bidden  to 
keep  clear  of  it,  and  follow  the  straight  path.  Follow 
the  beaten  track,  when  as  easily  as  looking  at  that  wicket- 
gate  I  might  open  it !  Only  I  see  now  that  it  is  pad- 
locked. What  of  that !  It  is  but  an  ell  high.  Follow 
the  beaten  track  by  the  hedge,  when  that  little  path 
winding  down  through  the  bracken  gleaming  under  the 
sighing  boughs  would  bring  me 

Hark  !  the  dull  clang  of  the  gateway  clock  chimed 
forth  nine  distinct  strokes. 

45 
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In  solemn  and  warning  cadence  they  fell  upon  the 
silent  air,  which  from  cool  had  grown  chilly  and  dank. 
Nay,  Marston  Friars  is  no  dream.  It  will  not  fade  with 
morning's  light.  It  may  acquire  even  a  beauty  of  a 
more  earthly— ^should  I  say  less  uncanny  nature,  than  it 
wears  in  the  visionary  radiance,  and,  **  Don't  go  nigh 
the  Friars,"  that  was  the  burden  of  ray  instructions.  I 
have  an  idea  that  before  I  find  myself  again  on  the 
tramp,  I  shall  have  disregarded  that  injunction.  Here 
is  no  hackneyed  spot— this  secluded  old  moated  house, 
which  no  guide  book  mentions,  no  tourist,  to  my  best 
belief,  has  ever  chronicled.  I  have  certainly  an  idea 
that — Ha !  what  is  that  appalling  sound  ?  The  roar,  if  I 
know  such  sounds,  of  a  bull.  One  of  Farmer  Money- 
wort's fat  oxen,  depend  upon  it.  Perhaps  I  had  best  be 
getting  on  to  Marston  ;  and  with  one  lingering  fare- 
well glance  into  the  hollow,  I  turn  to  face  what  perils 
may  be  in  store  for  me. 

They  reduce  themselves  to  insignificance.  The  fierce 
beasts  are  too  sleepy  to  resent  my  incursion  into  their 
fields ;  and  I,  passing  through  their  midst,  reach  the  Grey 
Barn,  an  ancient,  lichen-grown  structure,  finally  arrive 
in  Juniper  Lane.  It  duly  bears  me  on  to  Marston  village 
green,  and  almost  into  the  jaws  of  the  ''Griffin,"  who  grins 
at  me  from  the  swing  sign  in  front  of  an  old,  many- 
gabled  inn,  clean  and  substantial  looking,  flanked  by  an 
exquisitely  smooth-shaven  bowling  green,  adorned  with 
box  bushes,  clipped  into  all  manner  of  shapes — of  cones, 
and  peacocks,  and  woolly  dogs. 

The  bowlers  were  bidding  the  landlord  of  the 
*'  Griffin  "  good-night  as  I  reached  the  door,  from  which 
emanated  an  agreeable  fragrance  of  frying  proceedings. 

''  Step  inside  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  in  response  to  my 
inquiries  whether  his  establishment  could  give  me  bed 
and  board  for  the  night.  '*  As  many  nights  as  you  may 
wish."  Then  opening  the  door  of  a  low-ceiled,  comfort- 
able little  parlour,  whose  deep-seated  lattice  looked 
upon  the  garden  and  bowling  green,  and  inviting  me  to 
enter,  he  went  to  summon  his  wife. 

Buxom  and  rosy  from  the  scene  of  her  labours,  she 
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came  and  bade  me  welcome,  but  only  to  return  to  her 
cooking  operations,  and  to  give  orders  for  my  room  to  be 
prepared.  "  For  Marston's  a  long  way  from  everywhere," 
she  said,  with  a  glance  from  my  dusty  boots  to  my 
sketching  tackle,  which  I  had  laid  in  a  corner,  "  and 
you're  both  weary  and  famished,  I  make  no  doubt/' 

'*  I  could  sleep  without  rocking  I  fancy.  And  as  for 
an  appetite,"  I  added  to  my  host,  for  his  helpmate  had 
already  disappeared,  *^  I  could  eat  a  horse." 

My  landlord  smiled  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

^^  Your  digestion  shall  not  be  tried  to  that  length  under 
the  roof  of  this  house,"  he  said.  **  Leastways,  not  this 
night.  I  suppose,"  he  went  on,  as  he  took  from  the 
drawer  of  an  old  carved,  oaken  press  a  snow-white 
damask  cloth,  and  proceeded  to  lay  the  supper  table, 
^*  I  suppose  the  Griffin's  not  had  a  finer  sirline  in  cut 
than  its  had  this  day  since  I've  been  in  the  place,  and 
that's  a  matter  of  over  fifty  years — man  and  boy." 

**  And  you've  made  acquaintance  with  a  good  many 
specimens  of  the  kind  in  the  course  of  that  time  ?"  I  said. 

*'  A  many,  as  you  rightly  observe  sir.  But,"  he  added, 
with  a  sigh,  *^  a  deal  fewer  within  these  last  years." 

'*  How  comes  that.'*"  I  inquired. 

He  only  shook  his  head  sadly;  and  before  he  could 
say  more,  a  neat  little  serving  maid  tapped  at  the  door 
to  ask  **  if  the  gentleman  would  like  to  see  his  room  ?" 

I  certainly  should  have  been  hard  to  please  if  the  sight 
of  it  had  not  rejoiced  my  heart.  The  quaint  old  furniture, 
the  pure  white  dimity  hangings,  the  huge  easy  chair,  also 
clothed  in  spotless  white,  the  fragrance  of  the  lavender- 
scented  linen  mingling  with  the  sweet  smell  of  the  dew- 
washed  flowers  from  the  garden  wafted  in  through  the 
open  lattice,  made  a  little  paradise  of  comfort  and  rest- 
fulness.  The  seductions  of  that  old  **  Empire  "  chair 
beside  the  window,  were  even  so  powerful  that  a  few 
minutes  more  in  it  would  have  launched  me  into  a  sound 
sleep,  had  not,  just  at  the  critical  moment  when  conscious- 
ness was  forsaking  me,  the  gentle  tap  recalled  it.  Supper 
was  ready  if  I  pleased ;  and  I  rose  and  went  downstairs 
to  the  little  parlour. 

45* 
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My  host's  temporary  depression  had  passed  off.  He 
stood  beside  the  table,  serviette  on  arm,  and  an  expression 
of  pleased  anticipation  on  his  face,  as  he  lifted  the 
cover  from  a  smoking  dish. 

*^  The  great  point  with  fried  trout, '  he  said,  *^  is  that 
it  should  be  eat  while  'tis  hot."  And  having  offered 
this  suggestive  comment,  he  retired  for  a  few  moments,, 
returning  with  a  foaming  little  brown  jug  of  ale  in  his 
hand,  and  set  it  beside  me  on  the  table.  In  the  mean- 
time I  had  made  great  progress  in  the  effacement  of  the 
fish. 

"  I  hope  it  is  to  your  liking  sir  ? "  he  inquired,, 
glancing  approvingly  at  the  havoc  I  had  effected,  and 
removing  the  devastated  dish,  he  set  the  sirloin  in  its 
place. 

**  That's  the  joint  I  was  referring  to,"  he  went  on,, 
with  proud  complacency. 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  enabled  to  endorse  his  en- 
comiums.    Once  more  he  heaved  a  gentle  sigh. 

**The  Griffin,  as  I  was  remarking,  sir,  has  been 
famous  for  its  beef  ever  since  it  was  the  Griffin  ;  and 
that  wasn't  first  yesterday  or  the  day  before." 

^*Why,  no,"  I  said,  looking  up  at  the  beamed  ceiling, 
and  round  the  wainscotted  walls;  *' about  three  hundred 
years  I  suppose." 

"  Quite  a  matter  o'  that  I  believe,"  he  replied.  ^^  I 
have  heard  say  that  it  isn't  far  out  with  the  Friars  in 
that  particular.  They  must  have  been  piping  times^ 
those  old  days,  when  buildings  of  such  make  was  put 
up.     We  don't  get  'em  now." 

**  Times  change,  as  you  observe,"  I  rejoined,  **and  I 
expect  that  this  neighbourhood  has  changed  with  them." 

**  For  reason  why,"  said  my  host,  with  a  heavier  sigh. 
"  The  railroad  has  cut  up  Marston— cut  it  up  cruel.  In 
coaching  days  it  was  another  tale.  The  Griffin,  for 
one  thing,  was  a  halting  place  for  passengers  ;  but  now 
'tis  a  squeak  and  a  puff,  and  there  they  are.  And  much 
good  may  it  do  'em,"  he  added,  with  gathering  scorn. 
**  Talk  of  sending  folk  to  Coventry — it's  chuckin'  of  'em 
there.  There's  no  travelling  nowadays.  You  get  whisked 
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from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's,  and  what  are  you 
Ihe  wiser  for  what  you've  seen  of  the  land  of  your  birth  ? 
What  can  you  hear  of  the  singing  of  the  birds,  or  the 
rippling  of  the  river  in  the  sedges  ?  Can  you  smell  the 
new  mown  hay,  or  the  scent  of  the  wild  brier  roses 

through  the  suffocating  smoke  ?     Can  you  taste  the 

Ale,  sir  ?  Best  October,"  went  on  my  host,  grasping  the 
little  brown  jug  in  some  confusion  at  his  lapse  from  the 
performance  of  his  self-imposed  duties.  *^  The  Griffin 
always  earns  a  good  word  for  its  home-brewed,"  and  he 
frothed  me  a  bumperof  the  renowned  liquor. 

'*  Nectar  can  be  nothing  to  it,"  I  said,  when  I  had 
quaffed  deeply. 

*'  That's  much  about  what  Dr.  Haldane,  our  Marston 
doctor,  always  says  of  it.  And  a  doctor's  opinion  is 
worth  having,  isn't  it  so  sir?"  said  my  host,  with  a 
roguish  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  *^  And  Mr.  Thickpenny, 
he's  another — Mr.  Thickpenny,  the  squire's  gentleman 
of  business,  who  was  over  from  Warwick  up  to  the 
Friars  only  this  afternoon,  says  he,  '  Hayball,'  he  says, 
meaning  me  sir,  for  Hayball  is  my  name,  *  Hayball,'  he 
says,  *  this  liquor  of  yours  would  amost  bring  a  dead  man 
to  life.  Do  you  supply  any  of  it,'  he  says,  *to  the  big 
house  ? '  meaning  the  Friars.  *  The  big  house  takes  in 
a  goodish  amount  of  it  Mr.  Thickpenny,'  I  says,  '  but  it 
mostly  comes  and  supplies  itself  on  the  premises.' 
^  Bless  my  soul,'  he  says,  *  you  never  mean  to  tell  me 

that  Mr.  Norgrave '     '  No  sir,'  I  says,  *  I  do  not,'  for 

I  knew  what  he  was  goin'  to  say,  and  I  could  scarce 
speak  for  laughing  at  the  notion  of  such  a  thing  happenin'. 
The  great  Sea  Serpent  lookin'  in  at  the  Griffin  door 
wouldn't  astonish  us  more,  I  do  believe.  If  any,  I 
believe  it  would  give  us  less  of  a  scare  than  Squire 
Norgrave's  face,  so  I  do.  No,  the  years,  as  you  truly 
remark,  bring  their  changes.  Time  was,  within  my  own 
living  memory — and  times  a  many  more  I've  heard  my 
father  and  grandfather  tell  of  how  the  old  Squire  wasn't 
above  getting — well,  there,  saving  your  presence  sir, 
they  weren't  above  being  picked  up  from  under  the 
bar-parlour  table,  after  a  good  day's  sport,  and  carried 
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home  to  the  Friars,  helpless  as  innocent  babes  unborn. 
But  they  were  Marston's,  they  were,  to  the  backbone." 

"And  the  present  Squire — his  name,  you  say,  is 
Norgrave.*' 

"  Norgrave — Oliver  Norgrave,  yes  ;  and,  though  it's 
scarce  to  be  credited,  one  of  the  old  family  tree.  Quite 
an  offshoot  however — such  a  distant  one  that  the  very 
surname's  got  stripped  off.  The  last  Squire — rest  his 
bones — was  a  noble  gentleman  ;  free-handed,  generous 
even  for  a  Marston,  and  tender-hearted  as  any  woman. 
That  was  the  death  of  him,  for  he  died,  a  matter  of  five 
years  or  so  ago,  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  who 
was  drowned  in  Switzerland,  where  he'd  gone  touring 
with  his  tutor.  And  somehow,  just  about  that  time, 
death  made  itself  rarely  busy  among  the  Marstons,  so 
that  there  was  no  heir  to  inherit  the  Friars,  and  Mr. 
Norgrave  dropped  into  it  quite  unexpected.  They  do 
say  he  was  but  a  London  merchant's  clerk — and  poor  at 
that — at  the  time.  'Twas  at  that  trade  I  expect,  he 
picked  up  his  yellow  face  and  his  foggy  looks,  that  five 
years  of  Marston  air  have  not  been  able  to  clear.  To  look 
at  him  you'd  say  he  enjoyed  shocking  bad  health  ;  but 
Mrs.  Sundew — that's  the  Friar's  housekeeper,  and  my 
own  wife's  first  cousin — says  there  don't  seem  much 
amiss  with  him  that  way,  and  that  it's  all  for  want  of  a 
little  mixing." 

"Mixing?" 

"With  his  kind,"  explained  Mr.  Hayball.  "'Tis  with 
us,  as  'tis  with  standin'  water.  We  grow  dull  and  lifeless 
like  when  we  don't  mix.  Though,  as  to  still  standin'. 
Lord  knows  there's  little  enough  of  that  about  Squire 
Norgrave.  He  might  be  wound  up  afore  he  starts,  for 
the  miles  and  miles  he'll  go  sometimes  ;  but  'tis  all  one 
way  round  and  about,  as  you  may  say,  and  none  but 
himself  for  company." 

"A  recluse  eh?" 

"  That's  it  sir,"  nodded  Mr.  Hayball. 

"A  great  student,  possibly?" 

"  No.  In  a  general  waj^  he'll  keep  a  book  or  a  news- 
paper nigh  him,    but  Mrs.  Sundew  says  often  as  not 
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he'll  be  holding  it  upside  down ;  and  for  the  pleasure  it 
gives  him,  one  way  about  seems  as  well  as  t'other." 

"  Fond  of  sport  perhaps?"  I  hazarded. 

*'  Bless  your  heart  sir ! "  ironically  smiled  Hayball, 
"  Sport,  save  the  mark !  The  Friars  was  a  proverb  in  the 
countryside  for  its  horses,  and  a  certain  fine  breed  also 
of  beagles ;  but  short  of  the  watch-dog,  an  old  mare,  and 
one  pair  of  roans  for  carriage  purposes,  to  which  they're 
not  put  six  times  in  a  year,  but  stands  eatin'  their  heads 
off  in  the  stable, — all  the  horses  and  dogs  were  sold  off, 
almost  directly  Mr.  Norgave  came  into  possession." 

"  Perhaps  he's  a  connoisseur — an  admirer  of  art." 

"  He's  not  found  admiration  enough  for  any  heart  ever 
I  heard  of,  to  win  it  for  his  wife ;  though  my  missis  says 
there's  many  a  lady  within  twenty  miles  round  of  the 
Friars  'd  had  answered  snap  to  his  snip.  It  may  be  so. 
Women  have  queer  tastes  that  way.  I'd  as  soon  mate 
with  a  wax  image,  if  you  ask  me.  *But,'  says  my  missis, 
and  she've  a  wonderful  instinct  in  matters  of  that  sort, 
says  she :  *  They've  never  had  the  chance  Joe,  of  saying 
him  yea  or  nay,  depend  on  it.'  'How  do  you  know, 
Susan?'  as  I  says  to  her.  *  Oh,  I  know,'  she  says. 
'Because  how?'  I  says.  'Because  I  do,'  she  says. 
'Crossed  in  love,  eh?'  I  says,  looking  hard  at  her. 
'Pooh,'  says  she;  'look  at  Dr.  Haldane.'  'And  what 
about  him ! '  I  says.  '  Trust  him  anyhow  for  not  havin' 
been  crossed  in  love.  Why,  he's  a  picture  of  health  and 
content.'  'Well,'  says  she,  'did  I  say  he  wasn't?  Ah, 
there,  it's  no  use  of  talkin'  to  you  men.' " 

"  I  meant  does  Mr.  Norgrave  like  pictures  ?" 

Surely  this  man  must  own  some  tastes,  something  in 
life  must  be  sweet  to  him.  If  I  should  arrive  at  it 
presently,  and  discover  that  art,  painting  and  sculpture 
were  his  hobby,  what  a  multitude  of  his  other  short- 
comings it  would  cover  !  • 

"  Pictures,"  echoed  my  host,  as  he  removed  the  sirloin, 
and  substituted  a  tall  tower  of  Stilton,  "  If  he  does, 
there's  no  lack  of  'em  at  the  Friars.  The  last  Squire^  and 
more  than  one  of  the  Marstons  before  him,  was  collectors, 
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let  alone  the  family  portraits.  There's  a  Gorgon  among 
em — 

'*I  beg  your  pardon,  d — did  you  say  a  Giorgione  ?" 
I  interrupted,  with  growing  interest. 

**  That's  worth  a  fortune,"  nodded  my  host,  **  and  a 
Rum  'un  that's  not  to  be  matched." 

**  Ah,  a  Romney.  One  can  get  a  sight  of  them,  of 
course.     They're  shown  to  the  public  ?"     I  said  eagerly. 

*^  The  public's  seen  nothing  of  them  nor  of  nothing  else 
inside  o'  The  Friars  ever  since  Squire  Norgrave's  been 
its  owner.  No  outside  foot  ever  crosses  its  threshold, 
except  now  and  again  Mr.  Thickpenny's,  or  them 
belonging  to  the  servants'  friends  that  creep  in  by  the 
quadrangle.  'Tis  all  been  as  silent  as  a  graveyard  there 
this  many  a  year;  no  feasting  in  the  great  hall  now. 
The  banqueting  tables  are  bare — " 

**  Is  the  man  a  miser?"  I  cried,  out  of  all  patience, 
*'  or  a  madman,  or  a  fiend  ? " 

**  And  even  if  he  were  that,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Hayball, 
after  a  brief  speculative  pause,  '*  don't  it  behove  us  to 
give  him  who  shall  be  nameless  his  due  ?  No,  the 
Squire  is  no  miser.  You  might  be  perishing  in  his  path, 
or  at  his  gate,  and  he  would  not  help " 

^'  Then " 

**  Because  why,"  went  on  my  landlord,  lifting  a 
silencing  finger,  **  Because  he  wouldn't  so  much  as  see 
you,  wouldn't  be  conscious  that  you  were  there.  But 
ask  him  if  you  can  get  his  car  for  a  tenner,  or  even  a 
fifty  pound  note,  or  for  that  matter — for  he's  been  known 
to  do  it  more  than  once  for  double  that,  for  charity's 
sake,  and  he'd  not  deny  you.  If  he  does  little  good, 
'tis  not  for  the  evil  he  does.  And  yet,  the  biggest 
roUicker,  the  wildest  dare-devil  among  all  the  Marstons 
dead  and  gone,  would  be  more  welcome  among  us  than 
him ;  for  Marston  Friars  would  have  life  again  then,  not 
be  the  sepulchre  of  a  living  corpse  that  it  is  now,  not 
the  silent  place  it  is,  with  never  the  sound  of  merry 
talk,  or  an  echo  of  sweet  music  or  laughter.  What  am 
I  saying  ? "  The  man  paused,  and  the  healthy  hue  of 
his  face  paled.     *^  Laughter.^     Yes,  but  ah,  yes,  there  is 
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laughter  at  the  Friars.  Often  of  wild  nights,  when  the 
wind  howls  in  the  gables,  there  comes  through  the 
desolate  chambers,  and  out  upon  the  darkness,  peal 
upon  peal  of  laughter,  wild  and  shrill,  like  a  madman's 
laugh  ! " 

**Then  the  Friars  has  its  ghost."  I  said,  snuffing  the 
mould  candles,  and  smiling  faintly,  but  Mr.  Hayball's 
face  did  not  reflect  my  attempts  at  gaiety. 

**  I  call  no  names  sir,"  he  replied.  *'  I  speak  as  I  have 
heard." 

''  Oh,  just  so." 

'*  And  I  know  that  there  is  no  madman  at  the  Friars. 
Leastways,  none  madder  than  all  of  us  are  said  to  be, 
upon  one  point  or  another." 

'*  You  have  not  heard  these  sounds  vourself  ?'' 

*'  How  should  I  sir?"  They  never  set  up  till  mid- 
night, or  past  it ;  and  I  never  remember  being  outside 
the  Griffin  later  than  eleven  at  the  very  latest,  ever 
since  Fve  been  a  married  man." 

*^  After  midnight,  you  say?  " 

**  Any  time  on,  till  dawn.  And  it's  mostly  worse  when 
there's  a  moon." 

'*  Usually  the  case  with  these  things,  you  know,"  I 
commented,  but  irony  did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect 
on  Mr.  Hayball.  '*  Whence  do  the  sounds  come?"  I 
added.  **  Always  from  one  particular  portion  of  the 
house  ?  " 

*'  Mostly  so,  sir.  In  a  general  way  of  speakin',  from 
a  certain  chamber  in  the  east  wing,  that  is  called " 

**  The  haunted  chamber,  of  course.  Well — on  account 
of  these  sounds?" 

**  For  one  reason.  But  for  another,  and  one  as  old 
as  old,"  and  once  more  Mr.  Hayball's  voice  dropped  to 
hollo\^  monotone.     ^*  The  tale  goes  that  there  is " 

**  The  gentleman's  bedroom  candlestick,  please,"  came 
the  soft,  sweet  voice  of  the  Httle  neat-handed  chamber- 
maid through  the  half -closed  door,  **  and  if  you  please, 
missis  says  it's  time  for  shutting  up." 

My  landlord  took  the  candle.  It  w^as  ready  lighted, 
and   he   handed   it  to   me   w4th  a  silence  which   was 
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eloquent  of  no  Salic  rule  of  government  prevailing  at 
the  Griffin. 

"  I  wish  you  good  night  sir,"  he  said,  "  and  pleasant 
dreams." 

^*  Good  night,"  and  so  I  mounted  to  my  room. 


CHAPTER    III. 

CAPTAIN    HARDCASTLE. 

I  SEEMED  to  have  found  my  Ultima  Thule  in  Marston — 
my  golden  cup  at  the  world's  end  ;  for  retired  from  the 
world,  the  place  seemed  to  be,  more  even  than  it 
actually  was.  Still,  as  Mr.  Hayball  informed  me,  it  was 
a  pretty  longish  stretch  to  the  nearest  market  town  ;  and 
within  distant  hail  only  of  the  surrounding  hamlets. 

When  my  host  of  the  Griffin  would  have  proceeded 
to  details,  and  given  that  market  town  a  name,  I  arrested 
the  word  upon  his  lips,  unwilling  for  the  charm  I  found 
in  unravelling  the  clue  of  my  whereabouts  to  be  dis- 
pelled. North-eastward  against  the  horizon  I  could 
dimly  discern  the  three  spires  of  Coventry  ;  and  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  little  tributary  stream,  which 
meandered  crystal  clear  between  the  bottom  of  the 
Griffin  garden  and  the  paddock  beyond,  where  a  super- 
annuated mare  enjoyed  the  sweetness  of  doing  nothing 
but  crop  the  tender  herbage  in  company  with  Jane,  the 
Griffin  donkey,  what  time  her  avocations  permitted — 
following,  I  say,  the  windings  of  that  streamlet,  I  had  a 
conviction  that  it  would  bring  me  to  the  banks  of  a 
classic  river,  which  a  few  miles  onward  washed  the 
walls  of  a  hoary  shrine,  but — **  Good  friend,  forbear," 
I  implored  Hayball,  when  he  began  his  itinerary  next 
morning  after  breakfast :  "  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know 
that  I  am  comfortable  ;  and  that  the  post  comes  in  once 
a  day — quantum  sufficit — and  above  all  that — "  I  paused, 
deterred  by  a  sense  that  what  I  regarded  as  the  little 
hostelry's  crowning  charm — the  infrequency  apparently 
of  touring  arrivals  at  its  portal,  might  be  less  favourably 
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regarded  by  him.  "  We  dwellers  in  large  towns/'  I 
substituted,  "  enjoy  nothing  more  entirely  than  being 
far  from  the  madding  crowd  for  awhile — away,  don't 
you  know,  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men." 

My  host  looked  at  me  speculatively.  "  Be  sure,"  he 
said  slowly.  "  We  don't  get  much  crowding  here, 
except  at  Mops  time." 

"  Mops  ? " 

*^The  hiring  fair  in  September.  Then  things  are 
brisk  enough,  as  you  may  think  ;  though  as  to  the 
haunting,  as  I  was  observing  last  night  to  you,  the  place 
IS  not  so  free  of  it  as  it  might  be.  But  for  earthly  peace 
and  quietness,  which  to  be  sure,  are  blessed  things  in 
their  way,"  added  the  landlord  of  the  Griffin,  in  qualifying 
tones,  *' you'll  find  'em  in  plenty  at  Marston.  And  many 
a  shady  nook  too,  about  the  garden  here  ;  and  till  nigh 
sundown  not  a  soul  about  to  interfere  with  you  but  one, 
and  he's  not  to  call  interfering,  though  now  and  again 
he  certainly  is  a  bit  curious." 

Then  there  was  another  guest  at  the  Griffin. 

*^  Captain  Hardcastle  ?  The  oldest  inhabitant,"  went 
on  my  host,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "  and  here  he 
comes." 

He  pointed  to  a  tortoise,  who  at  that  moment  hove  in 
sight  round  the  corner  of  a  path  which  skirted  a  bank 
gay  with  the  yellows  and  purples  of  periwinkle  and 
creeping  Jenny.  The  creature  was  bearing  down  upon 
us  with,  relatively  speaking,  amazing  speed.  ^*  If  you're 
minded,"  continued  Hayball,  **  to  pluck  him  a  ripe  plum, 
or  a  gooseberry  now  and  again,  he'll  not  scorn  the  little 
attention.  Otherwise  as  I  say,  you'll  not  be  finding  him 
intrusive,  though  decided  friendly." 

And  with  a  parting  rub  on  the  creature's  outstretched 
neck,  my  host  left  me  to  cultivate  the  advantages  of  his 
introduction. 

I  found  Captain  Hardcastle  a  most  interesting  com- 
panion. If  I  began,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  has  it,  with  a  little 
aversion,  on  account  of  his  striking  resemblance  about 
the  head  and  neck  to  his  snake  cousin  many  times 
removed,  the  feeling  was  soon  lost  in  one  of  admiration 
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for  the  dark  brilliant  bead-like,  utterly  guileless  eyes. 
I  think  he  fairly  reciprocated  my  friendly  sentiments, 
since  he  wasted  some  half-an-hour  of  his  valuable  leisure 
in  promenading  about  the  gravel  walk  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  rustic  seat,  upon  which  I  had  settled  myself 
with  a  pipe,  and  a  well-thumbed  volume  I  had  found  on 
my  parlour  sideboard,  keeping  company  with  a  ponderous 
brand-new,  gorgeously-bound  family  Bible,  and  an  old 
sporting  calendar  for  '83. 

When  after  a  prolonged  spell  of  doing  absolutely 
nothing  but  watch  the  blue  vapour  of  my  pipe  curl  into 
the  air,  to  the  music  of  a  blackbird's  song  somewhere  just 
overhead,  I  opened  the  dingy,  broken-backed  old  volume, 
I  found  it  contained  a  collection  of  uncheerful  records 
of  more  or  less  authentic  serisational  occurrences  of  days 
gone  by.  De  Foe's  account  of  the  apparition  of  Mrs. 
Veal,  inaugurated  the  literary  banquet.  Next  figured 
the  Marrs  and  Williams  murder  in  Ratcliffe  Highway, 
followed  by  the  thrilling  horrors  of  poor  Maria  Martin's 
fate  in  the  '*  Red  Barn."  The  murder  of  Mr.  Weare, 
with  a  lengthened  summary  of  the  trial  of  Thurtell  and 
his  two  accomplices  came  next.  The  downhill  career 
of  George  Barnwell  in  broad-sheet  metrical  form  offered 
a  pleasing  variation  to  the  prose  narratives,  the  whole 
concluding  with  a  full  and  succinct  account  of  the  Cock- 
lane  Ghost,  including  **  the  learned  lexicographer's  ? " 
comments  thereupon. 

With  the  main  details  of  all  these  celebrated  cases,  I 
couM  boast  an  acquaintance,  save  and  except  with  Mrs. 
Veal.  Over  De  Quincey's  essay,  the  mastery  of  which, 
a  revered  authority  had  once  impressed  upon  me,  was 
necessary  to  a  polite  education,  my  blood  had  long  since 
curdled,  and  each  particular  hair  duly  stood  on  end  ; 
but  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Veal,  signalized  equally  for 
posterity,  by  the  pen  of  a  literary  giant,  my  mind  was  a 
blank  ;  and  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  enlightenment 
offered  by  the  worm-eaten,  f ustily-smelling  pages  before 
me. 

In  the  hope  that  each  succeeding  paragraph  would  be 
less  drearily  humdrum  than  the  last,  I  read  on  diligently 
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for  a  page  or  two,  with  the  wretched  result  of  falling 
into  a  state  of  sorhnolence,  not  I  hope  stretching  be- 
yond a  doze,  which  was  broken  by  a  curious  scraping 
sound,  succeeded  by  an  appallingly  loud  thunder-clap. 

In  shame  and  confusion  I  started  to  my  feet,  and 
looked  round.  The  book,  lying  face  downwards  on  the 
path,  sufficiently  accountied  for  the  second  noise ^ 
exaggerated  in  volume  to  my  dulled  senses ;  the  scraping 
sound,  which  continued  ^a«5  intermission,  was  originated 
by  Captain  Hardcastle,  who  lay  on  his  back,  kicking 
vigorously  at  the  foot  of  the  bank.  How  had  he  come 
to  such  a  pass  ?  Que  diable  allait  il  faire  dans  cette 
galere}  Hitherto,  except  to  consider  a  tortoise  as  a 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  creature,  who  wore  his 
skeleton  in  a  manner  outside  him,  instead  of  in  the  more 
ordinary  fashion,  I  had  not  a  masterly  acquaintance 
with  his  idiosyncrasies. 

This  however,  was  no  time  to  pursue  the  subject* 
That  Captain  Hardcastle  was  in  difficulties  was  the  im- 
mediate consideration  ;  and  I  assisted  him  back  to  his 
normal  position  with  the  toe  of  my  boot.  He  immediately 
made  for  the  bank.  Was  it  possible  that  encumbered 
with  that  dome  and  breastplate  of  solid  shell,  he  dreamed 
of  scaling  the  almost  perpendicular  height  ?•  Undoubtedly 
he  did  ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  dire  experience  he  had 
just  gone  through — for  the  matter  was  clear  to  me  now 
— he  recommenced  the  ascent,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  had  gained  the  top.  **  Excelsior  " 
was  clearly  his  device  ;  and  debating  in  my  mind 
whether  praise  for  his  indomitable  pluck,  or  blame  for 
his  foolhardiness  were  the  more  righteously  his  deserv- 
ing, I  turned  and  stooped  to  pick  up  the  fallen  book, 
coming  as  I  did  so  into  somewhat  sharp  collision  with  a 
solid  body,  and  meeting  face  to  face  a  pleasant  middle- 
aged  man,  his  keen-eyed  countenance  shaded  by  the 
broad  brim  of  a  puggaree- covered  straw  hat. 

The  owner  of  the  face  who  had  anticipated  my  inten- 
tion, and  picked  up  the  book,  remarked  as  he  settled  the 
disarranged  pages  neatly  into  juxtaposition,  that  Captain 
Hardcastle  was  bound  to  me  by  ties  of  eternal  gratitude 
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for  my  rendered  services.  "  Though  he  is  old  enough 
to  know  better/'  continued  my  new  acquaintance ;  **he  is 
eternally  tempting  Providence  in  that  way,  and  ninje 
times  in  ten  comes  to  grief.  Icarus  and  Wolsey  rolled 
into  one,  are  nothing  to  that  reptile  in  the  way  of  ambi- 
tion. He  tires  out  his  best  friends  wdth  his  tumbles, 
and  now  his  artfulness  is  trying  to  trade  upon  your  lack 
of  acquaintance  with  his  little  ways.'* 

"  Captain  Hardcastle  is  of  a  different  grain  from 
Queen  'Bess's  swain,  who  fain  would  have  climbed,  but 
that  he  feared  to  fall,"  I  rejoined.  **  But  I  fail  to  grasp 
the  raison  cCHre  of  his  exertions,  or  how  he  improves 
the  conditions  of  his  existence  through  them.  Does  he 
account  life  to  be  more  worth  living  among  those  stripped 
strawberry  roots  above  there,  than  it  is  down  here  on 
the  velvety  turf  ? " 

"  Set  it  to  his  truant  disposition,  and  you  will  hit  the 
mark,  I  expect,"  replied  my  new  aquaintance,  with  a 
shrug.  **  For  if  judgment  depends  on  brains,  the 
Captain  has  little  of  it.  Chelonians  such  as  he,  as  you 
may  be  aware,  are  not  over-burdened  with  brains.  The 
mass  of  the  encephalon  frequently  does  not  fill  the  entire 
cavity,  and  it  is  a  case  briefly  of  the  thimbleful  in  the 
pint  measure.  It  is  even  said,  though  I  should  be 
inclined  to  question  it,  that  you  may  deprive  a  chelonian 
of  his  brain  supply  altogether,  and  he  would  be  hardly 
the  worse." 

**  Supposing  it  the  case  however,  it  would  seem 
to  argue  that  they  don't  make  use  of  what  they  have,"  I 
said.     **  It  is  strange." 

Again  my  companion  indulged  in  a  faint  shrug. 

'*  But  not  a  characteristic  confined  to  iestudinata — to 
tortoises.  If  Captain  Hardcastle  tries  to  o'erleap  his 
own  ambition,  is  not  the  most  superior  animal  of  all,  as 
he  styles  himself,  addicted  to  a  trick  of  the  same  colour  ? 
Ergor 

My  companion's  keen  eyes  twinkled  as  they  looked 
into  mine  with  an  expression  that  betokened  I  might 
not  be  quite  unknown  to  him. 
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**  But  I  interrupt  your  studies  sir/'  and  he  handed  me 
my  book. 

If  I  found  my  new  acquaintance  more  interesting  than 
Mrs.  Veal,  I  did  not  say  so,  but  contented  myself  with 
an  intimation  that  I  should  like  to  know  with  whom  I 
had  the  privilege  of  speaking. 

**  Haldane  is  my  name.  So  poor  a  man,''  he  went  on, 
'*as  the  apothecary  of  Marston.     Dr.  Haldane,  as  the 

good  folks  call  me — at  your  very  good  service,  Mr. ?" 

he  paused. 

**  At  yours,  sir.     My  name  is  Brown." 

**  With  an  E  ?"  he  said,  still  eyeing  me  attentively. 

**  No,  plain  unvarnished  Brown,"  and  I  handed  him 
the  card  which  I  had  been  seeking  in  the  depths  of  my 
pocket-book. 

**That  is  good  hearing,"  he  said  cordially,  as  he  glanced 
at  the  card,  "  for  it  is  a  household  word  for  all  who  love 
a  good  picture  ;  and  who  does  not  ?  I  am  proud  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Brown.  Do  you  propose 
anything  of  a  stay  here  ?  You  are  not,  I  trust,  like  other 
blessings — here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  ?" 

**  Not  to-morrow  certainly,"  I  replied.  **  This  place 
is  too  quaint  and  fair  to  be  so  easily  left  again,  once 
having  seen  it." 

*'  Then,"  said  Dr.  Haldane,  **  I  will  say  au  revoir  only, 
leaving  you  to  the  enjoyment  of  your — " 

"Veal,"  I  said  a  little  ruefully,  pointing  to  the  heading 
of  the  volume's  open  page,  **  and  stuffing.  Something 
too  much  of  it,  I  am  inclined  to  think.  Neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  colossal  eighteenth  century  puff,  unsur- 
passed perhaps  even  by  any  of  the  present  day." 

**  And  since,"  assentingly  said  Dr.  Haldane,  **  its 
author  declared  himself  such  a  bitter  enemy  to  shams, 
not  a  creditable  literary  bantling  to  him.  De  Foe,  if  I 
recall  the  details  correctly,  conjured  up  a  ghost  from  his 
astoundingly  fertile  imagination,  in  order  to  palm  off 
upon  a  credulous  public  the  dead  stock  of  a  bookseller 
acquaintance — a  lugubrious  translation  from  the  book  of 
one  Drelincourt,  a  French  Calvinist — which  the  defunct 
Mrs.   Veal   returns   from   the  grave  to  recommend  to 
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worthy  Mrs.  Bargrave.  Well,  it  achieved  its  aim.  The 
book  subsequently  sold  in  thousands.  Almost  as  impu- 
dent a  puff  preliminary  of  poor  literary  stuff,  as  any 
perpetrated  now." 

"And  out-rivalling  the  cleverest  of  them  in  skill." 

"  Ghosts  however,  would  not  go  down  now,"  said  the 
doctor.     **  They  have  had  their  day." 

I  looked  up  quickly.  "You  can  hardly  prove  that 
assertion  I  should  suppose,  Dr.  Haldane,"  I  said,  "  in 
the  face  of  Marston's  views  on  the  point." 

It  was  Dr.  Haldane's  turn  to  bestow  an  enquiring 
glance  upon  me.  "  Not  twenty-four  hours  in  the  place 
yet,''  he  said  with  a  half  tetchy,  half  amused  knitting  of 
his  brows,  "and  you  have  heard  that  nonsense  ?" 

"  It  is  not  true,  then?" 

"  True,  my  dear  sir.  Positively  now — ^what  is  not 
true?" 

"That  certain  sounds  of  laughter  are  heard." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  As  to  that,"  said  Dr.  Haldane,  his  brows 
relaxing,  "  I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  affirm " 

"  That  you  have  heard  them  ? " 

"  That  I  have  not  heard  them." 

"You  have?" 

Dr.  Haldane  shivered  a  little.  "What  then?"  he 
said  ;  "  what  if  I  have — once  ?  I  do  not  care — and 
what  is — h'm — fortunately  the  sounds  are — h'm — inter- 
mittent, as  we  say  of  febrile  disturbance,  of  sufficiently 
rare  occurrence  that — er — h'm — common  sense 
endeavours  to  forget  them.  I  thought  you  were  alluding 
to — to  the  other,  h'm — absurdity,  the  open  window  tale 
— No  ? "  rather  flounderingly  continued  the  doctor. 
"  So  much  the  better.  It  is  not  worth  reasonable 
breath  ;  but  that  credulous  fool  Hayball — he  was  your 
informant,  of  course  ?  Yes,  he'll  swallow  anything  of 
the  sort.  I'm  amazed,  though,  that  he  didn't  spin  his 
ghostly  yarn  to  its  end." 

"  Mrs.  Hayball  cut  short  the  thread  of  it." 

"  Ah,  she  is  a  woman  of  uncommon  sense,  our  good 
hostess  of  the  Griffin.  One  in  a  hundred — what  do  I 
say  ?    One  in  a  thousand.      It  isn't  her  fault  when  her 
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spouse  so  runs  amuck  with  his  tongue.     You  wouldn't 
get  much  of  a  tale  from  her." 

**  What  is  it  ?     Open  window,  do  you  say  ?" 

'*  Bless  my  soul !  "  laughed  Dr.  Haldane,  his  brows 
knitting  again.  "  Nothing  more — nor  less  than  that  a 
certain  window  in  a  certain  uninhabited  room  at  the 
Friars  is  frequently  found  open  in  the  morning,  how- 
ever carefully,  mind  you,'*  gravely  concluded  the  doctor, 
'*  it  may  have  been  closed  the  previous  night.'* 

*'  Nobody  having  entered  the  apartment  since  the 
previous  night  ? " 

"  The  key  of  it  is  held  by  the  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Sundew " 

*^  A  trustworthy  person,  of  course  ? " 

"  As  forty  years  in  the  Friars  service  can  make  her. 
My  dear  sir,  if  you  had  so  much  as  seen  Mrs.  Sundew, 
you  would  not  ask  me  such  a  question.  And  if  even 
the  place  were  left  open,  no  mortal  beings  in  the  house 
would  enter  that  chamber,  except  in  contingents  of 
three  or  four  at  the  least.     Preposterous,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Is  this  of  recent  or  ancient  date  ? " 

"A  few  centuries  old.  What  would  you  have  ?  And 
these  things  are  always  so.  Some  say  a  certain  mem- 
ber of  the  Marston  family  was  once  flung,  or  flung  him- 
self— what  does  it  matter — or  herself — it's  all  the  same 
now — from  that  window,  in  the  first  Charles's  time,  a 
ghostly  sort  of  monarch  himself,  Master  Noll's  victim — 
and  in  this  neighbourhood,  of  course,  his  memory 
specially  endures.  Why,  you  won't  be  here  three  days 
before  Hayball,  or  some  precious  idiot,  will  be  telling 
you  that  if  you  care  to  look,  you  may  see  the  spectral 
armies  of  Royalists  and  Roundheads  *  playing  their 
bloody  game '  o'er  again  among  the  autumn  mists  round 
about  Edgehill,  away  yonder." 

"And—" 

"  Come  Mr.  Brown,  are  we  not  wasting  the  summer 
sweetness  upon  this  nonsense  ?  If  we  were  a  couple  of 
old  hen-wives — " 

"  Then  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation  to  the  open 
window  tale  ? "  I  insisted. 

46 
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"  No  foundation  my  dear  sir.  You  have  strangely 
misapprehended  me,"  cried  Dr.  Haldane  ;  "  I  can  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  it,  I  tell  you." 

'*  Ah  !  you  have  seen  it  ? " 

"  Undoubtedly  I  have  !  "  said  the  doctor  emphatically. 

"  And  you  can't  account  for  it  ? " 

Haldane  hemmed,  and  fussily  drew  out  his  watch. 
''You  must  excuse  me,"  he  said,  as  he  put  it  back  into 
his  waistcoat  pocket.  ''I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am 
rather  in  request  just  now.  Marston  seems  to  be 
inflicted  with  an  epidemic  of  rheumatics — the  fag  end 
of  a  dampish  summer,  I  expect." 

*'One  moment  Dr.  Haldane,"  I  said,  as  he  was  about 
to  turn  away.  *'  Mr.  Hayball  was  telling  me  of  some 
valuable  and  seemingly  most  interesting  pictures  at  the 
Manor  House." 

*'And  Hayball  was  correct  enough — for  once,"  assented 
the  doctor." 

"  If  I  might  obtain  a  sight  of  them — " 

'*  Indeed,  I  only  wish  you  might,"  cordially  rejoined 
Dr.  Haldane.  *'  But  it  is  out  of  the  question,  I  assure 
you.  La  Trappe  is  more  accessible  to  strangers  than 
the  Friars.  This  neighbourhood  teems  with  beauties — 
quiet  ones,  but  exquisite  none  the  less.  As  to  that 
ramshackle  old  mansion,  it 's  well  enough,  I  can't  deny 
you  ;  but  leave  it  alone.  You  are  seeking  health,  re- 
laxation, renewal  of  nerve  power,  after  close  application. 
Is  it  not  so  ?  Well,  the  Friars  can't  help  you  to  that, 
even  if  it  did  open  its  doors  to  you.  Find  your  Abama 
and  Pharpar  where  you  will,  but  don't  go  near  the 
Friars.  Look,  now,"  he  interrupted  me,  as  neither  con- 
vinced nor  silenced,  I  once  more  opened  my  lips. 
''There's  your  protege,  Hardcastle  there,"  and  he  pointed 
to  the  tortoise.     "What  is  he  doing  ?" 

The  Captain  was  tilted  against  the  base  of  the  old  red- 
bricked  garden  wall,  scraping  like  mad. 

*'  I  fail  to  comprehend  even  his  leading  idea,"  I  re- 
plied, after  a  brief  silence  wasted  in  the  endeavour. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Dr.  Haldane.  "  Captain  Hard- 
castle is  already  contemplating  his  winter  arrangements. 
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He  is  trying,  so  far  as  I  can  grasp  his  intentions,  to 
scrape  a  bed  for  himself  in  the  innermost  recesses  of 
that  old  wall's  foundations  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  he  will  achieve  the  miracle  sooner  than  the  one  you 
are  proposing  for  yourself-^of  an  entry  into  Marston 
Friars.  Good  morning  to  you-  A  riverderciy  that  is/' 
And  then  Dr.  Haldane  was  gone. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


THE   SILENT   POOL. 


Somehow  Dr.  Haldane  carried  with  him  the  last 
lingering  remnant  of  my  good  intentions  of  pursuing 
Mrs.  Veal's  acquaintance ;  and  leaving  the  more  per- 
severing Captain  still  hard  at  his  herculean  labours,  I 
strolled  back  towards  the  house,  and  slipping  the  book 
in  at  my  parlour  lattice,  turned  down  the  pathway 
skirting  the  house,  which  brought  me  to  a  small  wicket. 
It  opened  into  the  paddock,  and  crossing  that  I  found 
myself  on  the  banks  of  the  little  stream  which  I  had 
seen  from  the  bow-window  of  the  inn.  After  following 
its  devious  course  for  a  good  mile,  I  found  it  joined  issue 
with  the  river, which,  thereabouts  of  no  great  width,  flowed 
on  between  towing  paths,  fringed  with  reeds,  and  gay 
with  purple  loose  strife.  A  little  farther  along,  just  by  a 
piece  of  half-sunken  fence,  it  took  a  sharp  turn,  and 
almost  before  I  was  aware  that  I  had  forsaken  the  towing 
path,  I  found  myself  upon  the  margin  of  a  broad,  lake- 
like pond. 

Its  calm  surface,  unbroken  save  by  the  skim- 
ming of  the  water  flies,  or  the  sudden  upward  leap 
of  a  fish,  was  half  covered  with  great  water  lilies,  resting 
in  all  the  fulness  of  their  beauty  upon  their  broad, 
shining  leaves  ;  and  white  as  the  petals  of  the  flowers, 
several  swans  glided  in  stately  silence  upon  the  water's 
depths,  whose  semi-transparencies,  like  a  darkened 
mirror,  dimly  reflected  the  dense  shadows  cast  by  the 
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plane  and  sycamore  trees  towering  above  the  aspens  and 
weeping  willows  that  fringed  its  brink.  Here  and  there 
through  the  branches,  the  mid-day  sun  cast  glints  of  his 
scorching  radiance,  and  the  golden  filigree  changefully 
falling,  redeemed  the  spot  from  utter  gloom.  Scarcely 
a  breath  stirred  the  sedges  or  the  fragile  aspen  leaves, 
and  a  low  intermittent  frog-chorus  was  the  only  sound 
audible.  No  bird's  song  came  from  the  leafy  network 
overhead.  They  too,  were  perhaps  taking  a  siesta  in 
that  drowsy  mid-day  heat ;  although,  strictly  speaking, 
mid-day  must  be  long  past,  but  I  had  taken  no  count  of 
time,  and  was  about  to  draw  out  my  watch,  when  the 
strokes  of  some  distant  clock  arrested  my  hand. 

One — two — ^and  then,  upon  a  silence  of  some  few 
moments,  two  strokes  from  some  nearer,  but  still  far  off 
clock ;  or  was  it  the  tolling,  modulated  by  the  soft  wind 
which  was  playing  out  in  the  open,  of  a  church  bell  for 
some  passing  soul  ?  No,  I  glanced  at  my  watch ;  it  was  two 
o'clock,  and  as  drowsy  a  summer  afternoon  as  all  my 
experience  of  summer  afternoons  could  recall ;  and  in 
this  veritable  pleasaunce  of  indolence  and  stillness,  I  do 
not  think  shame  would  have  deterred  me  from  throwing 
myself  on  the  mossy  turf  and  yielding  a  second  time  to 
the  drowsy  influences  of  the  place,  had  not  a  certain 
measure  of  curiosity  urged  me  forward  to  discover  what 
lay  beyond  that  densely  screening  foliage. 

A  few  yards  ahead  of  the  spot  on  which  I  had  come  i 
to  a  standstill  the  path  made  an  abrupt  turn,  cut  off  [ 
from  its  direct  course  by  one  of  the  little  inlets,  or 
miniature  creeks,  broken  here  and  there  in  the  pool's 
outline.  Those  now  ragged  and  irregular,  had  clearly 
once  been  artificially  cut  and  shaven  into  terraced  banks, 
divided  by  balustrades  and  steps,  whose  broken  marbles 
still  gleamed  through  the  dark  tangle  of  undergrowth, 
and  the  undipped  laurel-clumps  spreading  away  into 
the  shadowy  rising  ground  beyond. 

Facing  me,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  little  inlet, 
a  few  yards  from  its  edge,  were  the  scanty  ruins  of  a 
marble  temple  of  fair  size.  Roofless  and  crumbling  to 
decay,  it  was  still  a  thing  of  exquisite  beauty.     Origin- 
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ally  of  circular  form,  only  a  shaft  or  two  of  its  columns 
in  the  rear  remained,  and  those  broken  and  tottering  on 
their  base.  The  columns  closest  to  the  water  had 
yielded  to  damp  and  time,  and  lay  scattered  prone  along 
the  bank,  half  lost  in  the  rank  tall  grass. 

The  temple  had  obviously  once  been  a  summer  house, 
or  pleasure  pavilion,  built  no  doubt  in  the  days  when 
classic  tastes  in  gardening  prevailed ;  but  its  glories,  like 
those  of  all  surrounding  it,  were  long  departed,  leaving 
only  a  desolation  and  a  gloom,  which  seemed  to  creep 
into  my  very  heart  and  to  chill  my  blood,  so  that  it  was 
with  something  of  an  effort  I  made  a  step  forward  into 
an  opening  among  the  bushes,  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of 
the  deserted  shrine. 

The  exquisite  grace  and  proportions  of  those  columns, 
and  seamed  and  scarred  marble  benches,  charmed  away 
the  sickly  hues  of  damp  and  neglect  which  dimmed 
their  fairness ;  and  for  all  its  sombre  tones,  a  Watteau  or 
a  Lancret  would  have  found  a  fascination  in  the  scene, 
with  its  bosky  glades  and  gleaming  waters. 

In  such  a  spot  old  Greek  sages  might  have  discoursed 
on  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death.  Yet  what  a  transfor- 
mation would  have  come  over  it  with  a  few  sweet 
sounds — a  few  flashes  of  colour,  such  as  the  ribbons  and 
bravery  of  court  belles  and  beaux  playing  at  Corin  and 
Chloe  would  have  bestowed  upon  it !  On  that  temple's 
steps,  Endymion  might  have  flung  himself  at  the  chaste 
goddess's  feet,  while  she  rested  with  slackened  silver 
bow  in  yonder  curule-shaped  chair  more  than  half  lost 
among  the  laurels  down  beside  the  water.  But  life  and 
sound,  and  all  but  sad  colour,  were  lacking  in  that 
sombre  semi-obscurity ;  for  yonder  face  of  marble  amid 
the  laurels,  the  carven  head  of  some  tutelary  sylvan  god 
or  genius  of  the  place — good  or  evil — for  its  attractive- 
ness and  repulsion  were  strangely  commingled — streng- 
thened rather  than  lessened  the  prevailing  sense  of 
melancholy  and  loneliness.  Its  sculptured  beauty  of 
feature,  marvellously  human  in  detail,  riveted  my  gaze ; 
as  indeed  its  wide  open  eyes  seemed  staring  fixedly  into 
mine.     What  master  of  his  craft  was  it  who  had  the  skill 
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so  to  imitate  Nature  out  of  his  block  of  marble  that  it 
cheated  me  again  as  I  looked  into  the  delusion  that  it 
had  life  in  it,  though  it  was, — could  be — nothing  but  the 
dazzling  ray  of  sunlight,  which,  piercing  the  boughs 
overhead,  fell  upon  the  clear  greenish  depths  of  water, 
and  refracted  on  it,  not  the  ghastly  hues  of  the  surround- 
ing slow  decay,  but  the  first  shadows  of  death's  finger 
upon  a  human  face,  ere  the  spirit  has  taken  flight. 

Of  what  was  that  fateful  face  eloquent,  with  its  contours 
standing  out  in  strong  relief  against  the  black-green 
laurel  mass  ?  Of  sin  or  of  sorrow,  or  both  ?  Who  might 
divine  it  ? 

So  startlingly  thin  and  worn  were  the  features  and 
brow  that  one  might  have  thought  the  marble  copy  had 
exceeded  nature's  original — so  careworn  that  Laocoon's 
bodily  anguish  is  not  more  faithfully  expressed  than 
were  the  traces  of  mental  suffering  in  that  unconsclbus, 
insensible — stay,  that  is  no  marble,  no  pagan  divinity's 
head,  topping  a  pedestal.  The  impassable  little  gulf 
which  had  cut  off  my  approach,  and  momentarily  deceived 
the  testimony  of  my  eyes,  widened  out,  and  taking  my 
stand  at  the  point,  I  gained  an  unimpeded  view  of  the 
opposite  bank.  No  ;  it  was  the  full  figure  of  a  man 
seated  there  on  the  marble  bench,  in  a  slightly-forward, 
bending,  attent  attitude,  one  hand  clutching  at  the 
^crolled  end.  Attired  in  the  eminently  unclassical 
morning  garb  of  our  nineteenth  century,  his  low-crowned 
l.at  lay  beside  him  6n  the  bench,  as  if  hastily  snatched 
( ff  to  obtain  a  breath  of  cool  air  upon  his  brow,  from 
which  the  brown  hair,  plentifully  streaked  with  grey, 
was  flung  far  back. 

Nearing  middle  life,  unless  those  deeply  scored  lines 
about  the  mouth  and  temples  had  prematurely  aged 
him,  so  much  a  single  glance  told  me  ;  then  I  shrank  back 
hurriedly  into  the  leafy  screen,  not  caring  any  longer 
to  challenge  that  fixed  stare,  although,  for  all  its  eager, 
half-defiant,  half-inquisitive  gaze  in  the  dilated  orbits, 
I  was  now  convinced  that  see  what  he  might,  that  man 
did  not  see  me.  How  was  it  possible  that  he  should 
do  so,  and  give  no  evidence  of  it  ?     Was  he  blind  wnth 
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that  rare  curious  form  of  affliction  which  to  superficial 
perception  leaves  the  pupils  and  the  eyelids  unimpaired? 
or,  what  if  he  were  dead  ?  That  might  be.  Why  not  ? 
Death  is  no  respecter  of  times  or  places.  Why  might 
not  the  stroke  have  fallen  while — and  yet,  conquering 
down  a  momentary  shrinking,  I  schooled  my  eyes  to  look 
again.  No,  he  was  not  dead,  for  standing  now  on  the 
utmost  verge  of  the  little  promontory,  I  was  able  to  see 
that  the  man's  breast  heaved  with  long-drawn  respirations. 
The  breathing  of  a  profound  sleeper  could  not  be  more 
regular. 

Well,  perhaps  he  w^as  blind  and  sleeping  both.  There 
were  scores  of  people  who  had  no  talent  for  settling 
themselves  comfortably  for  a  nap,  but  just  dropped  off. 
This  reflection  was  cut  short  by  a  false  step  I  made  in 
the  oozy  grass,  so  nearly  precipitating  me  into  the  water, 
that  only  by  an  effort  more  vigorous  than  graceful  I 
recovered  my  equilibrium.  I  darted  a  glance  at  the 
occupant  of  the  marble  seat  to  ascertain  whether  my 
unrehearsed  pantomine  had  affected  him  ;  for  the  scuffle 
and  frantic  dashes  I  made  into  the  bushes  for  self- 
preservation,  created  terrific  confusion  among  a  posse  of 
ducks,  who  took  refuge  in  flight,  cackling  their  dis- 
pleasure in  a  deafening  chorus  all  the  way  they  went. 
But  not  the  slightest  change  in  that  stony  face  could  I 
detect,  and  with  a  farewell  glance  at  the  silent  spot,  I 
turned  and  regained  the  path,  breathing  more  freely 
when  in  a  few  moments  the  dense  foliage  had  shut  out 
the  last  glimpses  of  the  pool. 

The  path,  now  winding  in  a  gradual  ascent,  began  to 
clear  a  little,  running  close  on  the  verge  of  a  high  and 
almost  perpendicular  tree-planted  bank.  Upon  the 
trunk  of  one  of  its  towering  elms,  a  board,  gleaming 
with  its  fresh  black  and  white  war-paint,  was  inscribed 
with  the  legend :  '' Trespassers  Beware!"  Conspicu- 
ously visible  at  a  far  range  as  it  was,  to  my  conception 
it  was  less  legible  than  the  same  warning  inscribed 
upon  the  face  of  that  solitary  man  beside  the  pool. 
Was  I  a  trespasser  ?  It  looked  very  much  as  if  I  might 
be,  though    how    I   had   thus    brought    myself    under 
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the  lash  of  the  law,  was  a  little  problematical,  until  the 
remembrance  crossed  me  of  that  yard  or  two  of  tumble- 
down, half-submerged  fence,  almost  smothered  in  water- 
weed  and  meadowsweet,  w^hich  I  had  chanced  to  notice 
about  the  point  where  river  and  stream  met.  That 
helped  me  to  recognise  the  possibility  of  the  reprehen- 
sibleness  of  my  position.  Notwithstanding  however,- the 
chance  I  ran  of  some  ranger's  or  keeper's  gun  putting  a 
charge  of  small  shot  through  my  head,  from  the  depths 
of  the  thicket  on  my  right,  I  hesitated  before  running 
violently  down  the  steep  slope  on  my  left,  and  perishing 
on  the  spikes  of  the  ha-ha  fence  gleaming  far  below.  Yet 
either  of  these  alternatives  seemed  somehow  preferable 
to  retracing  my  steps.  Hooks  of  steel  would  hardly 
have  drawn  me  to  do  that.  The  reluctance  was  per- 
haps deserving  of  even  stronger  epithets  than  I  flung  at 
it.  Absurd,  cowardly,  childishly  superstitious.  All  that, 
and  more  it  unquestionably  was.  Nevertheless,  defying 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  and  its  five  pounds  penalty, 
I  put  best  foot  foremost,  and  in  a  short  time  the  shadowy 
gloom  lay  all  behind  me,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  far 
stretching  glade,  carpeted  with  bracken,  and  spreading 
away  under  fantastically  gnarled  and  twisted  old  pollard 
oaks,  watered  by  a  shallow  rill,  sparkling  in  the  full  after- 
noon sunshine.  The  faint  sounds  of  my  approach  put 
to  flight  a  troop  of  deer  drinking  at  the  stream,  and 
away  at  full  canter  they  sped,  their  tawny  hides  flashing 
like  satin  in  the  sunrays,  and  their  antlers  shadowing 
down  on  the  smooth,  soft  turf.  A  long  brown  snake  ran 
across  my  path  and  was  lost  in  the  bushwood,  a  score  of 
rabbits  scuffled  to  their  burrows,  and  then  the  silence 
was  broken  only  by  the  choiring  of  the  birds,  and  the 
rippling  of  the  little  stream. 

Here,  as  in  all  directions  hereabouts,  was  water.  Like 
silver  threads  water  embroidered  the  gentle  uplands  and 
lowlands,  and  gave  animation  to  the  calm  loveliness  of 
the  sunlit  picture,  stretching  away  under  the  sky,  cloud- 
less to  its  clear  horizon,  but  for  a  few  fleecy  flecks  scarce 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand. 

Seating  myself  upon  a  felled  tree-trunk,  I  endeavoured 
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to  ascertain  my  bearings.  Leftwards,  not  far  off  as  the 
crow  fiies,  lay  the  clustering  roof-tops  of  Marston,  crowned 
by  its  sturdy  square  old  machicolated  church-tower. 
Facing  me,  just  outside  the  park-like  enclosure  in  which 
I  found  myself,  upon  a  meadow  slope,  stood  the  Grey 
Barn.  I  recognised  it  by  its  ecclesiastical-looking  bel- 
fry, utilized  into  a  dove-cot,  about  which  the  birds  pecked 
and  preened,  and  within  a  stone's  throw,  the  field  sacred 
to  the  accommodation  of  Farmer  Moneywort's  fat  bulls. 
Yes — if  I  knew  a  hawk  from  a  hernshaw — there  they 
were,  large  as  life  and  luxury  had  made  them,  cropping 
the  lush  grass,  and  exercising  the  centrifugal  perpetual 
motion  of  their  mighty  tails  to  keep  at  bay  the  impertinent 
fiies,  the  one  bitter  dash  seemingly  in  their  lordly  and 
festive  existence.  Far  and  near,  amid  the  hedgerows 
and  sheltering  copses,  peeped  thatches  and  red-tiled 
roofs  of  cottages  and  farmsteads,  and  many  a  turn  of  the 
winding  river  caught  the  sungleams,  growing  less  scorch- 
ing now  with  the  lengthening  of  the  shadows. 

For  long  I  lingered  at  my  resting-place,  one  day- 
dream after  another  hazily  passing  through  my  brain. 
Then,  when  at  last  I  rose  to  continue  my  way,  it  was 
with  a  longing  to  pursue  it  through  those  fair  green  dis- 
tances ;  but  a  wholesome  terror  of  possible  man-traps 
and  of  spring-guns  hidden  in  that  luxuriant  verdure 
chained  me  to  following  the  little  beaten  path  beside  the 
stream.  It  was  narrow  enough,  but  sufficiently  footworn 
and  defined  to  allow  of  my  conclusion  that  it  was  one 
fairly  frequented  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  the 
neighbouring  population,  and  that  consequently  I  must 
have  left  the  forbidden  ground  behind  me  as  uncon- 
sciously as  I  had  entered  upon  it.  Plucking  heart  of 
grace  from  the  conviction,  I  jogged  on,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  sooner  or  later  the  path  would  bring  me  to  the 
high  road,  and  not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Griffin, 
where  Mrs.  Hayball  was  instructed  to  have  dinner  ready 
for  me  at  six  o'clock,  and  Mrs.  Hayball,  I  felt  sure,  was 
not  likely  to  be  behind  time  ;  but  as  yet  the  shadows 
were  only  lengthening. 

For  some  distance  the  little  stream  babbled  on  in 
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merry  remonstrance  with  the  impeding  pebbles  in  its 
course  ;  then  suddenly  broadening,  it  swirled  on  under 
the  low,  flattened  arch  of  an  old  stone  bridge,  falling  a 
few  yards  beyond  by  a  sharp  descent,  into  the  depths  of 
a  thicket.  At  this  point  the  direct  path  was  cut  off,  and 
the  one  way  lay  over  the  bridge. 

Arrived  at  the  middle  of  its  broad  span,  and  leaning 
over  its  ivy-mantled  parapet  to  watch  the  rush  of  the 
water,  I  cast  an  upward  glance  to  see  through  the  closely 
interlacing  boughs  of  sycamores  and  beeches,  a  cluster 
of  twisted  chimneys  and  the  glint  of  diamonded  panes. 
A  few  paces  down  the  bridge's  incline  brought  me  clear 
of  the  denser  growth,  disclosing  a  group  of  deep, 
lichen-grown  gables  of  stone  and  wood,  crowning  red- 
brick walls,  timbered  with  criss-cross  and  zig-zag  devices, 
which  rose  sheer  from  the  water  below.  Facing  west- 
ward, the  leaded  frames  of  the  mullioned  and  corniced 
windows  flashed  with  the  golden  glories  of  the  declining 
sun,  and  flung  down  their  radiance  on  the  sombre,  sullen 
surface  of  the  encircling  water,  so  that  all  was  wrapped 
in  a  blaze  of  fiery  light. 

My  heart-beats  quickened  a  little  as  I  moved  forward, 
half  dazed  with  the  sudden  brilliancy,  and  leaving  the 
bridge  behind  me,  threaded  the  ever  downward  winding 
path,  until  suddenly  I  found  myself  out  of  the  sunlight, 
and  within  the  shadows  of  Marston  Friars. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  old  mansion,  although  I 
had  approached  it  from  an  almost  opposite  way  ;  but  the 
characteristics  of  its  carven  gables,  many  of  them  orna 
mented  with  strange  animals — lizards,  griffins,  grey- 
hounds, in  all  possible  and  impossible  positions,  or 
giving  each  other  chase — and  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
its  corniced  casements,  were  already  enduring  memories. 
With  little  or  no  regard  to  regularity  or  uniformity 
hardly  two  of  these  windows  were  set  in  a  line,  or  were 
precisely  alike  in  size  and  shape.  Some  were  set  only 
in  plain  stone  mullions,  others  were  transomed,  more 
than  one  had  slipped  away  from  its  original  holdings 
in  the  massive  walls,  or  dropped  sunken  in  the  sockets, 
like  old  and  weary  human  eyes.     Some  broad  and  low 
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were  half  lost  in  the  mantling  ivy,  one  or  two  were  open, 
most  of  them  were  closed  ;  but  closed  or  open,  showing 
no  evidence  of  life  within — no  face  peered  through  the 
lattices,  no  sound  came  forth  from  them  into  the  sultry 
stillness,  broken  only  by  the  ceaseless  gurgle  of  water  in 
the  moat. 

The  house  formed  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  Its 
inner  courtyard,  protected  on  the  fourth  side  by  a  low, 
sturdy  flint  wall,  was  approached  by  a  little  bridge 
spanning  the  moat.  Some  portions  of  the  mansion 
were  much  older  than  the  rest,  and  the  middle  of  the 
eastern  angle  was  occupied  by  an  ecclesiastical  looking 
structure,  whose  grey  wall  was  pierced  by  an  arched 
window  filled  with  exquisitely  delicate  tracery,  now  half 
hidden  beneath  clusters  of  purple  wisteria  which 
mingled  with  the  heavy  masses  of  ivy  creeping  in  all 
directions.  It  twined  about  the  scrolled  gables  and 
over  the  carved  dripstones  and  finials  and  grotesque 
gargoyle  faces,  and  mantled  the  moat  walls  with  its 
sombre  sheen,  entwining  as  it  went  the  trails  of  white 
jasmime,  and  the  Virginian  creeper  just  tinged  with  the 
early  nuances  of  autumn  red,  and  so,  clinging  by  the 
bridge  walls,  it  struggled  to  enwreath  itself  with  the 
wild  foxglove  and  yellow  snapdragon  gleaming  amid  the 
long  grass  and  sedges  which  fringed  the  brink  of  the 
moat,  while  at  once  parasite  and  support,  it  held  in  its 
tight,  strong  embrace  the  cracked  old  sundial  occupying 
the  turfed  square  in  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle,  which 
was  belted  by  a  path  of  seamed  and  time-worn  flags. 
Weighted  and  bending  somewhat  beneath  its  burden  of 
years,  the  mansion  showed  few  signs  of  decay,  and  none 
of  neglect.  It  was  the  exceeding  loneliness  and  isola- 
tion, the  pervading  stillness  and  lack  of  life,  which,  to 
me,  at  least,  conveyed  a  sense  of  deep  oppression. 

Two  heraldic-looking  aiiimals  surmounted  the  low 
terminal  posts  of  the  bridge.  About  equal  in  size  how- 
ever, they  did  not  make  a  pair  in  the  sense  of  matching. 
They  presented,  on  the  contrary,  a  marked  contrast. 
Both  to  all  appearance  of  stone,  the  one,  overcast  with  a 
damp,  mossy  film,  was  gaunt  of  aspect,  and  his  forked 
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tongue  darted  savagely  from  his  wide  open  jaws,  armed 
with  teeth  which  time  had  blunted  and  broken  here  and 
there,  but  were  still  sufficiently  terrible  ;  rampant  and 
fierce,  his  lean  body  rose  with  lashing  tail,  and  clawing 
the  air  aggressively.  The  other  was  a  singularly 
fateful,  self-concentrated  looking  beast,  snug  and  plump, 
and  dazzlingly  white,  seated  bolt  upright,  its  forepaws 
neatly  encircled  by  its  tail. 

'*  Those,"  reflected  I,  halting  to  contemplate  the  still 
and  solemn  guardians  of  the  bridge,  *^  mustjbe  Musions," 
and  a  wave  of  satisfaction  thrilled  through  me  to  think 
that  here  in  this  much-secluded  region  I  had  come  upon^ 
not  mere  examples,  but  most  finely-executed  examples 
of  the  heraldic  beast,  -a  full  and  detailed  description  of 
which  I  had  once  happened  on  in  an  ancient  volume  of 
the  science.  Every  word  of  its  quaint,  old-world- 
phraseology,  lived  in  my  memory. 

*' A  Musion,"  ran  my  authority,  *^  is  so  called  for  that 
he  is  an  enemie  to  myse  and  rattes.  He  isslyandwittie^ 
and  seeth  so  sharply,  that  he  overcometh  darkness  of  the 
night  by  the  shyning  of  his  eyne.  In  shape  in  body,  he 
is  like  unto  the  leoparde,  and  hath  a  great  mouth.  He 
doth  delighte  that  he  enjoyeth  his  libertie,  and  in  his 
youthe  is  swifte,  plyante,  and  merye.  He  maketh  a  rue- 
ful noyse  and  a  gastefull  when  he  preferreth  to  fighte 
with  another.  He  is  a  cruell  beaste  when  he  is  wilde, 
and  falleth  on  his  owne  feete  from  most  highe  places,, 
and  is  not  hurte  therewith.  When  he  hath  a  fayre 
skinne  he  is  as  it  were  proude  thereof,  and  then  he  goeth 
faste  about  to  be  seene." 

The  forepaw  of  this  one  creature  rested  upon  a  shield, 
bearing  an  almost  obliterated  carv^ed  device.  The  fit- 
ness of  things  suggested  one  motto,  and  one  only,  for 
this  ''  cruell  beaste  "  :  '*  Touch  not  the  cat,  but  a  glove.'' 
For  what  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue  is  a  musion 
but  a  mouser,  a  mouse-catcher,  in  brief,  a  cat  ?  And  as 
I  bent  down  to  examine  the  curious  sphinx-like  beast,  it, 
to  my  astonishment  and  momentary  confusion,  sharply 
untwisted  its  tail,  and  bursting  generally  into  an  elastic. 
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exuberant  vitality,  indulged  in  a  series  of  graceful  con- 
tortions to  the  accompaniment  of  a  loud  purr-r-r. 

The  sound  was  so  unmistakably  expressive  of  effusive 
satisfaction  in  my  proffered  caresses  and  small  attentions 
that  I  felt  humiliated  to  think  that  I  had  relegated  this 
intensely  alive  and  amiably  disposed  puss  to  the  category 
of  stocks  and  stones  even  for  a  few  passing  moments. 

Registering  a  solemn  vow  never  again  to  judge  by  first 
impressions,  I  continued  to  atone  for  my  blunder  by 
vigorously  rubbing  the  crown  of  the  creature's  head. 
He  was  still  ecstatically  winding  his  sleek  body  in  and 
out  of  my  hands,  when  the  hazel  bushes,  screening  an 
opening  in  the  wood,  parted,  and  an  elderly,  but  comely- 
looking  woman  advanced,  with  a  smile  on  her  kindly 
face,  which  was  shaded  by  a  huge  linen  sun  bonnet. 

Her  gown  of  soft  black  stuff  fitted  her  plump  and 
shapely  figure  to  a  nicety,  its  skirts  being  protected  by 
a  snow-white  cambric  apron,  whose  corners  were 
gathered  up  in  her  hands. 

^*  A  fine  cat,  madam,"  I  observed  in  response  to  the 
approving  glances  ivhich  she  was  bestowing  on  our 
entente  cordiale. 

'*A  very  forward  cat,  I  am  afraid,"  rejoined  she, 
pretending  to  frown  at  the  creature,  who  incontinently 
forsook  me  to  spring  lightly  to  her  shoulder.  **But  it's 
just  his  way,"  she  went  on,  "  though  I  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  that  once  he  suspects  his  company  is  not 
wanted,  in  this  or  that  direction,  as  one  may  put  it,  he's 
not  much  apt  to  bestow  it  a  second  time." 

*'  A  discriminating  cat !  " 

"  Indeed,  you  may  say  that,"  replied  she.  **  His 
common-sense  ways  would  put  many  a  Christian  to  the 
blush.  I  can  assure  you  there's  little  the  Duke — that's 
his  name —  doesn't  know.  He's  hardly  short  in  his  wits 
of  old  Spot,  our  yard  dog,  himself.  We  call  him  the 
Duke  for  his  lordly  ways,  as  you  may  see  he  has  them, 
sir." 

'*  Just  as  I  take  him  to  be  a  prime  favourite." 

**  With  me  and  my  son,  yes,"  she  replied,  after  a 
momentary  silence,  "  and  the  rest  of  the  few  of  us  about 
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the  place — though  the  master  himself  has  small  liking 
for  ^  dumb  beasts/  as  it's  some  folks  fashion  to  call  *em." 

'i  Ah  !  "  I  said,  ''  the  master,  that  is— ' 

**  Mr.  Norgrave — Squire  Norgrave,  and  a  pity  it  is 
so,  to  my  thinking.  When  Fm  sick  or  sorry,  give  me  a 
•dog's  brown  eyes  to  look  its  faithful  heart  at  me.  Or 
when  one  feels  lonesome,  say  a  cat  like  our  Duke  here, 
to  purr  its  tune  upon  my  hearthstone.  But  there,  the 
Almighty  didn't  make  us  all  of  one  mould,  and — " 

"And  Mr.  Norgrave,"  I  said,  for  she  stopped  abruptly, 
**  you  were  saying  fhat  he — " 

**  I  said  nothing  about  Mr.  Norgrave,"  she  interrupted, 
in  changed  tones,  *'  leastways,  I  am*  not  aware  of  there 
being  anything  to  say  about  him.  I  bid  you  good 
evening,  sir." 

She  turned  hurriedly  asishe  spoke,  to  crpss  the  bridge, 
and  in  so  doing  her  apron  caught  upon  a  rusty  nail  in 
the  wall.  In  her  endeavours  to  disengage  it,  it§  contents 
fell  to  the  ground.  They  consisted  of  a  collection  of 
leafy  stalks  and  little  roots,  starred  with  the  blossom  of 
a  few  wild  flowers. 

*^  Thank  you,  sir,"  she  said,  as  I  rescued  her  woodland 
spofts  from  the  very  edge  of  the  moat.  '*  It  has  been  a 
bit  of  a  trouble  getting  them  together,  and  Yd  not  care 
to  have  lost  them.  I  suppose,"  she  went  on,  laying  a 
plump  finger  upon  a  sprig  of  hawkweed  tangled  up  in 
the  sombre  green,  **  I  didn't  find  this  under  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  aWay." 

"  And  what  moved  you  to  covet  it  ?"  I  asked  dis- 
paragingly.    *'  It's  only  a  weed." 

She  smiled.  **  Dwellers  in  moated  houses,"  she 
replied,  "  can't  well  afford  to  despise  it.  Mouse-ear 
saves  us  many  an  ague  shake  when  the  trees  are  growing 
bare,  not  to- speak  of  the  score  of  other  ailments  it's  good 
against.  There's  few  days  pass  that  one  or  another  isn't 
up  from  the  village,  tapping  at  my  stillroom  door  for  a 
jug  or  a  mugful  of  it.  There's  nothing  finer  than  it 
against  wakefulness,  for  example.  Even  the  master  " — 
she  checked  herself,  then  noting  perhaps,  some  expres- 
sion in  my  face  of  quickened  interest,  she  added  in  more 
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careless  tones — "  even  Mr.  Norgrave  owns  to  some  faith 
in  what  he  calls  my  old  woman's  remedy." 

**  He  suffers  from  wakefulness  ! " 

*^  There's  few  of  us  but  don't,  I  expect,  now  and  again," 
she  said,  with  a  faint  touch  of  defiance  in  her  tone. 
Then,  as  if  anxious  to  direct  my  attention  into  another  • 
channel,  she  added,  as  she  drew  a  piece  of  cudweed 
from  her  treasures,  *'  This  has  much  good  in  it  for  ailing 
folks,  for  all  that  the  children  do  call  it  *  wicked  herb.' 
It's  certain  against  the  quinsey  for  one  thing.  There's 
nothing  in  my  stillroom  more  sought  after  than  my  red 
wine  brew  of  it,  and  its  leaves  are  a  wonderful  healer 
laid  on  a  green  wound." 

'*  The  contents  of  your  stillroom,"  I  rejoined,  **  must 
be  formidable  rivals  to  Dr.  Haldane's  pills  and  potions." 

**  Within  living  memory  of  our  younger  folk,"  she 
replied,  in  tones  which  conveyed  an  impression  that  our 
little  bit  of  gossip  was  not  disagreeable  to  her,  and  the 
more  freely  to  be  indulged  .in  on  the  score,  of  my  claim 
to  the  doctor's  acquaintance,  which  I  did  -not  hold  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  explain  was  of  quite  such  recent 
date  as  in  prosaic  fact  it  was — "  not  to  speak  of  when  I 
was  a  girl,  and  before  I  came  to  be  housekeeper  at  t!ie 
Friars,  there  wasn't  an  apothecary  for  many  a  mile  round 
Marston.  Every  cottage  garden,  to  be  sure,  mostly  grew 
its  own  ca:>iomile  bed,  for  where  won't  the  plant  grow  ? 
The  oftener  you  tread  on  it,  the  faster  it  grows,  as  the 
old  saying  says.  But  for  the  rest,  folks  have  come  half 
a  day's  journey  for  cures  for  their  aches  and  pains  to  the 
Friars  ever  since  it  was  the  Friars — from  a  broken  head 
to  a  pin's  scratch.   'And — for  shame  of  you  sir!" 

This  reproof  was  directed  to  the  Duke,  who,  possibly 
to  beguile  the  tedium  of  our  conversation,  lay  flat  on  his 
side,  kicking  with  all  fours  at  a ispecimen of  hismistress's 
botanical  collection  which  had  escaped  my  notice  when 
I  picked  it  up.  **  All  my  cypress  spurge,  too,  if  you 
please,"  she  went  on,  dragging  the  remnants  of  it  from 
the  ducal  clutches.  **  Tf  you've  poisoned  yourself,  mind, 
'twill  be  only  yourself  to  blame." 

**  Poison!"  echoed  I. 
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*'  Rank/'  replied  the  housekeeper.  "  Though  a  good 
thing,  too,  in  its  way,  as  I  can  soon  show  yuu  sir,  if 
youVe  such  a  thing  as  a  wart  about  you.  It  will  shrivel 
under  its  touch,"  she  went  on,  as  with  qualified  regret  I 
owned  my  inability  to  supply  the  means  for  a  practical 
illustration  of  her  assertion,  "  as  snow  melts  in  the  sun- 
shine. Few  days  pass  but  some  good  body  is  not 
up  to  the  place  for  some  *  Welcome  to  our  home,*  as  they 
call  it.     And  it  abounds  in  the  shrubberies." 

**  A  strange  name  for  so  dangerous  a  herb,"  I  said. 

**  And  not  more  strange  than  foolish,  to  my  thinking," 
she  replied.  '*  There's  small  enough  welcome — "  again 
the  housekeeper  checked  herself,  and  stooping  down,  she 
picked  up  the  Duke,  whom  she  tucked  under  her  arm, 
and  was  about  to  turn  away. 

*'  You  mean — "  I  began. 

'*  I  mean  no  more,"  she  hurriedly  interrupted,  "  than 
that  the  Friars  is  not  the  only  thing,  or  place  either  for 
that  matter,  that  times  have  changed.  Good-night  to  you, 
sir,"  she  added,  suppressing  a  sigh. 

*'  Mr.  Norgrave,"  I  said.  "  He — I  am  told  that 
he " 

**  There  is  no  call  to  believe  all  we  hear,"  she  said, 
freezingly. 

**  That  he  does  not  like — that  he  dislikes  society,"  I 
persevered.  '*  Prefers  his  own  company,  perhaps  one 
should  say " 

**  Perhaps  one  should,"  she  said,  drily. 

"  And  in  that  case — " 

"  His  preferences  are  respected.  Mr.  Norgrave,  you 
see,  sir,"  she  went  on,  toning  down  her  severity — '*is" — 

*'  An  invalid,  possibly  ? " 

"  Well,  a  bit  of — a  sufferer,  yes,"  she  conceded 
slowly. 

**  But  not,  I  suppose — not  confined  to  the  house  ?" 

**  Heaven  forbid,  no  !  "  she  fervently  replied.  "  He 
can  use  his  legs,  thank  God  ;  and  enough  he  uses  them 
loo.  A  shadow  is  not  more  restless,  and  as  for  that, 
you'd  a'most  take  him  for  one  wearing  himself  to  skin 
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and  bone,  with  the  long  walks  he  takes.     May  I  ask  if 
you  are  staying  with  Dr.  Haldane,  sir  ?"  she  added. 

'*  No/'  I  replied.  '^  I  slept  last  night  under  the 
'  Griffin's  '  wing,  and  it  would  be  no  small  consolation 
to  me  to  know  how  far  off  I  am  from  its  shadow  now.*' 

*'  No  great  distance,"  she  replied,  with  a  brisk  smile. 
"  See,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  opening  in  the  copse  by 
which  she  had  appeared.  '^There's  a  path  through 
there  will  bring  you,  if  you  follow  it  to  the  end,  into  the 
high  road,  and  then,  taking  your  left,  you'll  be  into  the 
village  under  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Be  careful  of  that, 
sir,"  she  added  in  a  warningly  significant  tone,  as  I 
picked  up  a  sprig  of  the  spurge  lying  at  my  feet. 

**  Undoubtedly,  I  intend  to  be,"  I  replied,  taking  out 
my  pocket  book,  and  with  ostentatious  care,  placing 
away  the  sprig  in  it. 

**  I  mean,"  said  the  housekeeper,  looking  hard  at  me, 
"  that  you'll  not  forget  its  banefulness." 

'*  Any  more  than  I  shall  its  charming  country  name." 

^*  That  is  only  a  foolish  old  wife's  name  for  it,"  she 
said  laughingly. 

*'  The  more  to  be  admired,"  I  said. 

**  Poison's  poison,"  she  replied  bluntly,  '*  call  it  how 
you  may — vile  stuf¥." 

'*  And,"  said  I, 

**  *  There's  nought  so  vile  which  on  this  earth  doth  live, 
But  to  the  world  some  special  good  doth  give.' 

Those  words  are  not  new  to  you  perhaps  ? " 

The  fine  lines  in  her  brow  deepened.  **  I  can't  say 
but  that  they  are,"  she  replied,  '*and  yet  I  thought  I 
could  match  my  Scripture  knowledge  with  most  folks, 
too. 

*'But  they're  not  Scripture." 

**  Aren't  they  now  ? "  she  rejoined.  "  Then  they  ought 
to  be,  if  you  ask  me  ;  for  they're  gospel  true.  Fare  you 
well,  sir." 

'*  Good  night." 

I  watched  her  as  she  turned  away,  and  disappeared 
in  the  shadow  of  the  low-browed  doorway.  Then  I 
took  my  own  opposite  way  through  the  wood,  and 
reached  the  Griffin  in  good  time. 

47 
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My  punctual  appearance  brightened  the  anxious 
countenance  of  Mr.  Hayball,  who  was  peering  from  the 
porch  on  all  sides  when  I  came  up. 

**Glad  to  see  you  back  safe  and  sound,  sir/'  was  his 
greeting.     *^  My  missus  was  a  bit  anxious  about  you." 

'*  Really  ?     Upon  what  account  ?"  I  asked. 

**  Says  she,  *  Jedediah,'  she  says,  *  that  gentleman  took 
the  path  by  the  river.'  *  And  what  then  ? '  as  I  say. 
'  Well,'  she  says,  *  did  you  tell  him  where  to  turn  oflf  ?' 
*  Not  I,'  I  said,  for  how  the  dickens  was  I  to  know  you 
took  it,  secin'  I  was  curry-combing  Jane  in  the  stable  at 
the  time  ?  *  Because,'  says  she,  *  if  you  haven't,  ten  to 
one  he'll  get  trespassin'  if  he  goes  the  Friars  way,  before 
he  knows  where  he  is,'  she  says,  '  and  the  sin'U  lie  at  our 
door ' " 

**  I  can't  see  that,"  I  objected. 

^*  'At  our  door,'  she  says,"  went  on  my  host,  **  *  if  he 
comes  home  without  a  leg  to  stand  on.'  Mrs.  Hayball, 
you  see,  sir,  has  a  reg'lar  bee  in  her  bonnet  about  the 
man-traps  and  spring-guns  the  ground  down  there's 
alive  with,  or  said  to  be.  But  as  I  says  to  her  :  *  You 
make  your  mind  easy,  woman,  over  that.  Mr.  Brown's 
a  gentleman  knows  way  about.'  But,  all  the  same,  truth 
speaking,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  back.  And  you've  had  a 
pleasant  walk  ?" 

"  Amazingly  pleasant,  and  beautiful.  That  pond  with 
the  water-lillies  is  worth  a  week's  tramp  barefoot." 

**Then  you  did "  Hayball  paused  for  breath. 

**  I  did  trespass  ?    Apparently." 

**And  came  out ?" 

'*  By  the  old  Manor  House — Marston  Friars,  is  it  not  ?" 

'* Think  of  that,  now!"  fairly  gasped  my  host,  **  I'll 
dare  to  say  you're  the  first  has  done  that  this  five  year, 
so  I  will.  Well,  so  long  as  you  don't  do  it  again, 
that's  all." 

Not  do  it  again  !  In  the  teeth  of  all  the  man-traps  and 
spring-guns  ever  forged  I  would  do  it  again  and  again, 
if  I  lived  another  month. 

f7'o    be    continued,) 
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According  to  local  tradition,  the  villa  occupied  some 
years  ago  by  Queen  Victoria  at  Florence  stands  upon  the 
site  of  that  *'  stately  palace,  around  which  were  fine 
meadows  and  delightful  gardens,"  at  which  Boccaccio 
laid  the  scenes  of  his  '*  Decameron  "  ;  indeed,  portions 
of  the  original  building  are  said  to  be  still  extant.  We 
are  aware  that  there  are  other  claimants  to  the  honour 
of  being  selected  by  the  novelist  for  the  site  of  his 
imaginary  *^ten  days'  entertainment"  ;  but  the  villa 
Palmieri  appears  to  have  the  best  title  to  rank  as  the 
locality  described  by  Boccaccio. 

A  wondrous  contrast  certainly  exists  between  the 
imaginary  occupants  of  the  villa  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  its  real  guests  in  the  nineteenth.  In  nothing  prob- 
ably is  the  difference  between  mediaeval  and  modern 
times  more  marked  than  in  their  types  of  womanhood. 
Like  Moliere,  Boccaccio  depicted  the  actual  social  life 
of  his  age  in  his  works  of  fiction  ;  and  many  of  the 
novelist's  tales  are  probably  founded  upon  real  con- 
temporary incidents.  The  writer  of  the  **  Decameron  " 
has  left  us  a  strange  picture  of  that  polished,  yet  corrupt, 
society  of  mediaeval  Florence — a  picture  which  renders 
comprehensible  the  quaint  exclamation  of  Roger  Ascham, 
**  who  was  wont  to  thank  God  that  he  was  but  nine  days 
in  Italy,  yet  he  saw  more  liberty  to  sin  in  one  city  (Venice) 
than  he  ever  heard  of  in  London  in  nine  years."  It  is 
his  too  faithful  reproduction  of  the  social  life  of  his  epoch 
which  renders  Boccaccio's  chief  work  an  impossible  one 
for  a  **  family  library."  Boccaccio  is  not  an  author  (like 
Herrick  or  Shakespeare)  who  can  be  easily  adapted  for 
general  perusal  by  the  judicious  excision  of  a  few  words 
and  passages  ;  which  are  never  missed  from  the  main 
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action  of  the  play  or  poem.  It  is  the  cheerful  uncon- 
sciousness of  wrong  doing,  the  naivete  with  which*  the 
worst  actions  are  described  as  mere  matters  of  course, 
which  is  the  most  singular  feature  of  the  "  Decameron";  at 
least,  to  modern  readers.  It  is  not  that  the  morals  are 
bad  ;  they  are  simply  non-existent.  Truth  is  a  virtue 
too  little  practised  by  many  of  us  ;  but  it  is  hardihood 
to  celebrate  lying  as  a  fine  art,  and  select  as  **  a  most 
agreeable  matter  of  discourse  ....  stratagems  which 
are  in  daily  practice  from  women  to  men,  and  from  men 
to  women,  or  from  one  man  to  another.'' 

There  is  a  curious  survival  of  the  ancient  folk-lore 
teachings  which  applaud  the  **  master  thief  "  as  a  genius 
in  the  approval  which  Boccaccio  bestows  upon  the  most 
unblushing  falsehoods  and  the  most  shameless  deceptions, 
when  uttered  and  practised  by  his  imaginary  characters. 
Even  the  victims  of  these  domestic  treacheries  appear  to 
have  been  more  than  resigned  to  their  fate,  provided 
they  were  duped  with  sufficient  cleverness.  The 
blunderer  who  was  found  out  deserved  condign  punish- 
ment ;  but  the  skilful  trickster,  male  or  female,  who 
played  his  or  her  part  with  skill  always  excited  admira- 
tion. It  is  only  by  reading  works  like  the  Decameron 
that  one  can  fully  understand  the  impulse  which  led 
pure-minded  and  noble  men  and  women  like  Francis  of 
Assisi,  Angela  de  Foligni,  Catherine  of  Siena,  to  forsake 
a  world  with  which  they  had  so  little  in  common,  and  to 
find  refuge  in  the  cloister.  Not  that  even  convent  walls 
always  offered  a  safe  asylum  ;  some  of  Boccaccio's  w^orst 
tales  are  laid  in  the  precincts  of  the  cloisters,  and  his 
nuns  are  assuredly  not  the  purest  of  his  heroines. 

Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  fourteenth  century 
Florentines  to  accept  Boccaccio's  odious  creations  as 
the  universal  type  of  mediaeval  womanhood.  Now  and 
then,  even  amid  his  worst  pages,  we  come  upon  the 
"tall  white  lily"  (as  Longfellow  remarks)  blooming  amid 
the  mire.  Faithful  Isabella,  and  her  **  pot  of  basil  " — 
patient  Griselda,  with  her  unselfish  hope  that  "  you  will 
not  take  the  same  heart-breaking  measures  with  this 
lady  as  you  did  with  your  last  wife" — Madonna Zincura 
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(prototype  of  Shakespeare's  Imogen)  who  is  traduced  by 
another  Tachimo,  but,  after  many  vicissitudes,  triumph- 
antly vindicates  herself  to  her  husband,  and  (rare  virtue 
in  a  mediaeval  woman)  is  magnanimous  enough  to  forgive 
her  would-be  murderer — these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
noble  and  beautiful  types  of  womanhood  we  find  depicted 
in  Boccaccio's  pages.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  give  us  more  of  such  pleasant  portraitures. 
Chaucer,  who  has  copied  from  the  Italian  novelist  some 
of  his  least  edifying  tales,  has  at  least  amply  compensated 
us  for  his  *'  Carpenter's  Wife,"  and  the  faithless  consort 
of  *^The  Merchant  who  dwelled  at  St.  Denise,"  by  his 
abundant  gallery  of  more  attractive  feminine  portraits. 
*'  The  Canterbury  Tales  "  alone  abound  in  examples  of 
pure  and  noble  womanhood,  which  far  outnumber  the 
low  and  coarser  types  of  **The  Wife  of  Batti,"  *'May," 
"Alison,"  and  "  Fair  Constance,"  persecuted,  yet  pure  and 
true  ;  *'  Sweet  Emelie,"  whose  wedded  life  was  so  happy 
that 

"  There  was  never  no  word  them  between 
Of  jealousy,  or  any  other  tene"  {i.e.  vexation). 

**  Canace,"  with  her  ^*very  womanly  benignitee  "  (a  char- 
acter so  attractive  that  the  stern  Puritan,  Milton,  regretted 
that  her  story  was  left  unfinished*) — these  are  but  a  few 
of  Chaucer's  attractive  heroines.  The  English  and  the 
Italian  writers  both  described  the  manners  of  their  day ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  darker  side  of  the 
picture  is  the  one  most  dwelt  upon  by  the  foreign  author. 
Chaucer  lingers  lovingly  on  his  portraits  of  good  women  ; 
Boccaccio  reserves  his  fullest  details  for  the  lives  of  his 
questionable  heroines.  Griselda's  story  gains  by  the 
handling  of  the  English  bard  ;  and,  in  one  of  the  least 
quotable  of  the  tales  which  Chaucer  has  adapted  from 
Boccaccio,f  our  native  poet  has  at  least  made  a  more 
"  moral "  ending  than  his  Italian  author,  in  that  the  wicked 
wife  and  her  accomplices  do  not  prosper  as  they  do  in 
Boccaccio's  pages. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  even   the   Italian   author  has 
described  other  women  than  Delilahs.       He  has  drawn 

*.  r/i/i?  •*  II  Penseroso." 
t  "  The  Miller's  Tale." 
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the  brave  and  noble  woman  of  the  era,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  *^  gentlewoman  of  Gascony/'  who  arouses  the  King 
of  Cyprus  from  sloth  by  a  pointed  reprimand.  Having 
received  injuries  which  this  monarch  was  too  indolent 
to  redress,  and,  finding  that  **  the  King  was  so  little  of  a 
man,  and  so  careless  of  his  honour,  that  he  suffered  an 
infinite  number  of  affronts  to  himself  and  injuries  to  his 
subjects,"  this  high-spirited  woman  knelt  before  him  to 
ask,  **  not  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  1  have  received, 
but  that  you,  my  lord,  who  can  so  patiently  bear  your 
own  disgrace,  may  teach  me  to  endure  mine  also  with 
like  resignation  *' — words  which,  like  the  address  of 
Agnes  Sorel  to  Charles  the  Seventh,  effectually  aroused 
the  monarch  from  his  lethargy.  **  He  avenged  the  lady's 
wrongs,  and  was  afterwards  most  solicitous  in  all  that 
concerned  his  honour." 

The  faithful  wife  of  the  period,  true  to  her  husband 
during  his  absence  amid  all  temptations,  has  been  also 
depicted  in  the  Italian  novelist's  sketch  of  the  **  lady  of 
the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,who,  by  wise  speeches,  cured 
the  King  of  France  of  his  dishonourable  love." 

Chaucer  never  drew  a  more  attractive  female  char- 
acter than  Madonna  Giovanna  (heroine  of  the  well- 
known  tale  of  **  The  Falcon  "),  who,  when  her  lover  so 
chivalrously  sacrifices  his  treasured  hawk  for  her  sake, 
declares  that  she  will  marry  him  in  spite  of  his  poverty, 
**  for  I  would  sooner  have  a  man  without  riches  than 
riches  without  a  man." 

Madonna  Beritola,  who  loves  her  husband  and  sons 
too  well  to  return  to  the  world  without  them,  and 
refuses  to  leave  the  desert  island  where  she  has  escaped 
after  the  supposed  death  by  shipwreck  of  her  beloved 
ones ;  Andreveala,  who  retires  to  a  convent  after  the 
death  of  her  betrothed,  despite  the  most  flattering  offers 
from  her  other  lovers — these  are  types  of  the  loving  and 
faithful  women  of  the  era. 

To  the  patient  reader,  who  will  wade  through  much 
that  is  offensive  for  the  sake  of  an  occasional  jewel, 
Boccaccio's  pages  will  always  possess  a  certain  attraction. 
It    is   only  by  perusing   works   like    his   that    we    can 
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thoroughly  understand  the  condition  of  social  life  of  his 
day.  No  grave  historian  has  so  fully  set  it  before  us ; 
with  its  strange  mixture  of  superstition  and  profanity, 
courtesy  and  coarseness,  exaggerated  sense  of  honour, 
and  singular  lack  of  morals. 

Chaucer  apologises  for  some  of  his  tales,  as  related 
"•  by  churles";  and  one  imagines  that  the  knight,  and  the 
prioress,  and  the  more  respectable  of  the  company,  must 
have  been  riding  out  of  earshot  when  **  the  miller  '*  and 
**  the  reeve "  related  their  histories.  But  Boccaccio's 
far  more  startling  anecdotes  are  supposed  to  be  spoken 
by,  and  addressed  to,  ladies  of  high  rank  and  unsullied 
reputation.  There  is  a  record  that  one  of  these  dames 
once  checks  a  gentleman  in  an  **  unseemly  song  " — 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  fair  moralist 
could  have  tolerated,  even  applauded,  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding stories.  Russian  peasants  turn  their  sacred 
pictures  with  their  faces  to  the  wall  before  proceeding 
to  commit  any  bad  action  in  their  houses ;  but  Boccaccio's 
heroes  and  heroines  pray  devoutly  for  success  in  com- 
mitting all  manner  of  breaches  of  the  Decalogue  ;  and 
are  as  piously  thankful  for  prospering  in  an  unlawful 
amour  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  innocent  of  under- 
takings. **  He  returned  devout  thanks  to  God  and  St. 
Julian  "  is  recorded  of  one  hero  ;  after  some  adventures 
which  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  attracted  the 
blessing  of  heaven. 

The  pious  company  at  Pampinea's  villa  refuse  to  listen 
to  tales  on  Friday,  "  it  being  fitter  to  pray  on  that  day 
than  to  hearken  to  novels,"  though  there  is  a  more 
mundane  reason  hinted  at  by  the  hostess.  **  Friday  and 
Saturday  are  inconvenient  days,  on  account  of  laying  in 
provisions,  and  making  things  clean."  But  the  assemblage 
amply  indemnify  themselves  for  the  temporary  restraint 
laid  upon  their  tongues  at  the  end  of  the  week,  by  the 
startling  stories  with  which  they  beguile  the  hours  of 
Sunday.  Its  graphic  descriptions  (as  the  well-known 
sketch  of  the  plague  at  Florence  in  1348),  and  its 
portraiture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time,  will 
always  make  the  ^*  Decameron  "  a  work  of  interest  to  the 
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student ;  and  amid  much,  very  much,  which  the  author 
might  have  been  better  advised  to  blot,  he  has  preserved 
to  us  many  noble  types  of  womanhood,  of  which  the 
nineteenth  ais  well  as  the  fourteenth  century  might  justly 
be  proud. 

Lucy  Hardy. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


The  event  of  the  past  month,  which  has  eclipsed  even  the 
most  magnificent  society  functions,  has  been,  of  course,  the 
celebration  of  the  Queen's  birthday.  On  May  24th,  Queen 
Victoria  completed  the  8oth  year  of  her  life,  and  the  auspicious 
event  has  again  stirred  deeply  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
civilized  world — and  English  subjects  in  particular — in  a  \vay 
which  recalled  in  some  measure  the  unrivalled  rejoicings  of 
1897.  No  being,  however  humble,  can  say  ^^  My  life  is  my 
own,  and  my  actions  can  affect  no  one  else,"  and  the  wonderful 
personality  and  character  of  our  Queen  have  had  an 
incalculable  effect  for  good  on  even  the  whole  of  the  nations 
of  the  globe.  Hers  is  an  influence  which  has  made  itself /t'// 
throughout  court  and  social  life  in  the  west  of  the  great 
metropolis  equally  with  the  more  crowded  and  sordid  popu- 
lations of  the  east,  throughout  the  administrative  machinery 
of  a  vast  empire,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  busy  hive 
of  English  people  who  have  felt  the  blessings  of  a  reign  of 
comparative  peace  and  progressive  prosperity. 


The  summer  fashions  are  now  well  in  evidence,  with  the 
season  in  full  swing.  Foulard  especially  is  very  fashionable, 
and  the  colourings  are  pretty — delicate  greens,  blues,  and 
mauves,  with  white.  Mushroom  colour  also  is  much  worn, 
and  no  gown  of  this  material  is  considered  finished  without 
lace.  For  insertion,  as  well  as  drapery,  Maltese  lace  is  much 
used,  and  a  band  of  insertion  frequently  heads  the  flounces 
and  frillings. 

Ascot  brings  out  much  that  is  best,  and  one  beautiful  lace 
gown  deserves  description.  The  fashionable  Luxeuil  lace  is 
used,  a  deep  flounce  sweeping  out  at  the  edge,  with  a  waved 
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heading  j  a  large  true-lover's  knot  design  in  lace,  set  on  each 
side  of  the  skirt,  has  a  good  effect ;  the  lace  bodice  and 
sleeves  fit  the  figure,  the  collar  being  of  the  high  plain  stock 
form.  The  lace  is  made  up  over  tan-coloured  silk,  and  there 
is  an  evening  bodice  sent  out  with  the  gown,  making  it  easily 
convertible  into  a  dinner  dress,  this  bodice  being  made  up 
with  pink  silk  with  a  slip  of  the  same  colour  in  place  of  the 
tan-coloured  underskirt. 

A  combination  of  black  and  white  checked  silk  and 
geranium-red  satin  makes  an  afternoon  gown  which  is  dressy 
enough  for  most  occasions.  The  top  skirt  is  very  tight 
fitting,  and  edged  with  a  deep  black  and  white  fringe,  which 
falls  effectively  over  the  flounced  skirt  beneath,  and  the 
bodice  is  piped  with  the  satin  of  which  the  bib  and  collar  are 
made.  A  black  and  white  feather  boa,  and  a  toque  of  white 
chiffon  threaded  with  black,  with  black  ostrich  tips  and 
bunches  of  geraniums  of  the  same  colour  as  the  satin  on  the 
bodice,  are  worn  with  it. 

Haitienne  is  one  of  the  new  materials.  It  is  soft,  some- 
thing like  corded  crdpe,  and  makes  up  well  in  the  clinging 
style,  which  is  now  so  general.  It  is  spotted  as  a  rule,  but 
can  be  had  plain,  and  the  two  varieties  combine  well  together. 

There  are  some  very  pretty  patterns  in  grenadines  this 
year,  silky  in  appearance  and  having  shot  effects.  What  is 
known  as  silk  muslin  soutache,  i.e.  in  a  lace-like  braided 
design,  is  to  be  commended  for  matronly  wear,  over  mauve, 
green  or  grey  satin  or  silk. 

I  have  on  previous  occasions  in  these  pages  commended 
the  Truss  Society  to  the  generosity  of  my  readers,  and  there- 
fore I  feel  sure  they  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  92nd 
anniversary  festival  of  this  deservedly  popular  charity,  which 
was  held  recently,  was  highly  successful.  The  chairman, 
Mr.  John  Norbury,  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  additional  sub- 
scriptions, to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demands  upon 
the  charity,  as  they  had  had  unfortunately  to  trench  upon 
their  reserves,  and  before  the  close  of  the  gathering  it  was 
announced  that  donations  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  ;^840  had  been  received,  in  connection  with  the 
festival,  including  '50  guineas  as  new  and  additional  annual 
subscriptions.  I  sincerely  trust  that  my  readers  will  continue 
to  do  their  best,  however  small  it  may  be,  to  prevent  the 
useful  work  performed  by  this  charity  being  in  any  way  cur- 
tailed. 
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NOBODY  WILL  STEAL  THEM. 


:o:- 


Th^re  arc  two  reasons  why  the  Crown  jewels  are  never  stolen  from  the  Tower  of 
London.  They  are  in  a  strong  place,  well  guarded,  and  are  dangerous  things  to  handle 
when  dishonestly  come  by. 

Most  losses  of  valuables  are  due  either  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  owners  or 
custodians,  or  to  bribery.  Perhaps  the  burglar's  vocation  is  under  no  circumstances 
an  absolutely  safe  one,  but  not  infrequently  he  chances  upon  a  *'job"  which  is  both 
easy  and  lucrative.  I  do  not  mention  this  fact  for  the  unworthy  purpose  of  inducing 
any  of  the  youth  of  the  land  to  enter  the  profession,  but  solely  to  throw  illustrative 
lignt  upon  quite  another  theme.  Still,  there  is  a  relation  between  them,  and  we  shall 
hit  it  after  we  have  talked  a  bit  about  the  case  of  Mrs.  Mary  Rowlands,  who  lives  in 
Wales. 

The  lady  says  that  no  longer  ago  than  February  (1898)  she  had  a  severe  attack  of  in- 
fluenza, followed  by  bronchitis.  At  this  point  we  are  concerned  to  know  whether  the 
influenza  was  in  any  sense  responsible  for  the  bronchitis,  as  cause  and  efliect.  If  so, 
why  ?  It  is  well  understood,  of  course,  in  England,  where  influenza  is  so  common,  that 
other  ailments  do  follow  it ;  yet,  probably,  the  majority  of  us  have  not  settled  in  our 
minds  the  reason  for  it. 

At  all  events,  Mrs.  Rowlands  had  a  low,  bad  time.  The  trouble  lingered  along  as 
sometimes  winter  does,  away  down  into  the  period  proper  for  May  blossoms.  She 
could  not  seem  to  get  the  better  of  the  throat  ailment  nor  master  the  lethargy  and 
weakness  left  her  as  a  legacy  by  the  influenza.  Her  condition  may  be  likened  unto 
that  of  a  ship  which  has  indeed  survived  a  gale,  but  finds  herself  stripped  of  the  sails 
needed  to  enable  her  to  take  advantage  of  gentler  winds. 

The  lady's  hope  of  getting  back  her  lost  strength  by  taking  plenty  of  solid,  nourish- 
ing food  was  illusory.  Every  meal  of  that  kind  caused  fearful  distress  in  the  stomach 
and  acute  pain  at  the  chest.  Nature  distinctly  repudiated  the  solid  food,  and  almost  as 
strenuously  objected  to  the  liquids,  such  as  broths,  teas  and  milk.  It  looked  as  if  Mrs. 
Rowlands  must  starve  at  her  own  table. 

Then  came  on  asthmatic  symptoms  so  bad  she  was  often  obliged  to  gasp  for  breath. 
Between  this  combination  of  complaints  she  got  but  little  rest  day  or  night.  Soon 
after  arose  a  threat  of  a  still  more  serious  disease — a  threat  happily  not  fulfilled.  I 
refer  to  the  cold  clammy  sweats  that  broke  out  upon  her,  pointing  to  a  fatal  decline. 
The  fear  was  natural,  as  grim  Consumption,  with  his  poisoned  dart,  often  approaches 
by  that  same  road. 

**  I  became  so  reduced  and  feeble,"  the  lady  writes,  '*  that  my  daughter  had  to  nurse 
me  constantly.  I  could  not  get  into  or  out  of  bed  without  her  help.  In  the  house,  or 
to  others,  I  was  of  no  use  at  all.  The  doctor  who  attended  me  left  nothing  untried 
that  he  knew  of;  but,  in  spite  of  all  he  did,  I  grew  worse  and  worse. 

''Where  I  should  have  been  to-day,  whether  in  the  land  of  the  living  or  not,  who 
can  tell,  if  a  kind  Providence  had  not  intervened  to  save  me  ?  In  some  way  my  huslxEind 
heard  of  Mother  Seigel's  Syrup  and  persuaded  me  to  try  it.  I  began  taking  it,  and 
soon  felt  better.  My  appetite  returned,  and  all  kinds  of  food  agreed  with  me.  With 
plenty  of  nourishment  I  gained  strength  rapidly.  The  asthma  and  the  bronchial 
trouble  vanished,  and  almost  before  I  could  realise  it,  I  found  myself  in  the  best  of 
health,  and  have  continued  so  to  be  ever  since.  For  my  remarkable  and  unexpected 
recovery  I  am  under  obligation  to  Mother  Seigel's  Syrup ;  and  so  I  tell  all  whom  I 
know."     (Signed)  Mary  Rowlands,  Deri,  via  Cardiff,  August  31st,  1898. 

One  thing  Mrs.  Rowlands  says  in  her  letter  which  I  reserved  for  this  place,  namely, 
that  she  was  a  dyspeptic.  Her  system  was  weakened  and  her  blood  rendered  impure 
by  indigestion.  That  is  the  main  point.  That  U  why  she  was » open  to  the  attacks  of  in- 
fluenza, bronchitis^  and  asthma.  Her  body  castle  being  weak,  the  precious  jewel  of  health 
was  stolen. 

Keep  the  digestion  strong,  and  the  blood  clean  and  pure,  by  the  frequent  use  of 
Mother  Seigel's  Syrup,  and  there  will  lie  no  soil  for  the  germs  of  disease  to  grow  in. 
The  system,  thus  guarded,  protects  the  health  as  the  walls  and  doors  of  the  Tower 
hold  safe  the  Crown  jewels. 
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